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THE TSAR PERSECUTOR. 


T he intelligent student of Russian history cannot fail to be struck by 
the analogy between the fate of that people, crushed between the 
anvil of Orthodoxy and the hammer of autocracy, and the misfortune 
that befell those companions of Ulysses who ventured into Circe^s 
palace. The heroes of both stories were drugged, spell-bound, and 
changed into swine ; in both cases, under their bristles beat the hearts 
of kindly men ; and with the modern Russians, as with the ancient 
Greeks, it needs but the resolve of one braye, good man to strike 
terror into the enchantress, break the spell, and restore the victims 
to human shape. For a social upheaval, a religious revival, or even 
a gradual raising of the general ethical level would be enough to 
awaken the dormant qualities of the Russians, and thus resuscitate 
one of the most gifted, generous, and chivalrous peoples in the world. 
This is not a mere prophecy, but the embodiment of facts which can 
be verified in the story of the rise and spread of religious sects, 
especially of that remarkable sect known as “ Stundists,” which sprang 
lip unnoticed apong the South Russian peasantry about the year 1800, 
and has since spread rapidly from district to district, from government to 
government, until it now stands forth as a formidable power, engaged 
in a decisive struggle with autocracy and Ortliodoxy, the upshot of 
which may mean life or death to the Russian Empire. 

To gauge the trend and significance of Stundlsm presupposes a 
knowledge of the soil on which it flourishes and of the conditions that 
called it into being ; and this for an Englishman who runs while he 
reads is a matter of no little difficulty. In a general way, one may 
describe the state of the Russian peasantry, when Stundism appeared"* 
to regenerate it, as that of brutes rather than men ; of chattels sold 
or pledged to pay a debt, or lost and won over a game of cards. The 
VOL. LXl. A 
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families and feeble old f9lk, wbo were tottering on the brink of«the 
grave, painfully spelling dissyllabic words, struggling with vowels 
mid diphthongs, and laboriously drawing pothooks and hangers in the 
intervals of fatiguing field labour. But signal success rewarded 
patient toil, and in a few years the deaiderium of Erasmus of 
Eotterdam^ was fulfilled in Russia, and the tiller chanted scraps of 
the Gospel as he walked after his plough, the weaver sang chapters 
of it to the noisy accompaniment' of his shuttle, and the traveller 
beguiled the tedium of his journey with the thrilling stories of the 
“ Bqpk.” From that day to this, elementary instruction in reading 
and writiug is given in spite of edicts and ukases to all members of 
the persuasion.* 

Stundism, in virtue of the conditions that brought it forth, is a 
broad expanding rule of life rather than a narrow unbending creed. The 
poor peasants who were first dazzled with the new religious light had 
been afflicted with spiritual blindness aU their lives ; and the change 
that brought with it moral regeneration conferred neither the gift of 
tongues nor the analytical intellect of the scholastic. It would have 
been not merely rash but fatuous, therefore, had they attempted to 
go into the quibbles of casuistry, or the refinements of metaphysics. 
Their religion was confin^ within limits which nearly coin- 
cided with those of human reason ; and the Agnostic humanitarian 
will note with satisfaction that Russian Evangelical Christianity 
clothes industry, thrift, and those other non-religious habits which 
are essential to durable and deserved success with the added attrac- 
tion of holiness, thus giving them a double sanction and a twofold 
reward. It was from the Stundists that many of the doctrines of 
Count Tolstoi’s New Christianity were derived, and among others, 
the necessity of manual labour, which they regard almost in the light 
of a religious act. Old and young, rich and poor, vie with each 
other in their attempts to increase the sum total of the necessaries of 
life; and for many of them, as for George Eliot’s Caleb Garth, 
the prince of darkness is a slack workman. “ Why do you still toil 
and moil like a brisk young country lad ? asked a Russian priest of 
Onishtsheuko, the Stundist leader now over seventy years old. “ It is 
not I who work ; it is God within me,” was the reply ; the spirit of 
which is suggestive of Amauld’s answer to Nicole, who had desired 
him to lay down the pen and rest : “ Rest ! Have we not all eternity 
to rest in ? ” 

Having adopted the New Testament as their exclusive rule of faith, 
all doctrines and practices which could not, in the opinion of the 
Stundists, claim their origin from that book were rejected as super- 
k fluous : the sacraments, the intercession of saints, prayers for the dead, 
image-worship, fasting, oaths, the ecclesiastical hierarchy, &c., were 
’ Hit Wee}:, No. 2, p. 69 ; Mhahethffradahf Meatenffert 1877, No. 22, 
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w^ghed and found wanting, and discarded •with the less hesitation 
that few of them had any reiJ hold on the people. In a word, there 
was a philosophical breadth in the new movement which was cal- 
culated to astonish all who knew its low-bom initiators. A mere 
sect may be bounded and fettered by a word, a syllable, a letter ; but 
a religion needs untrammeled freedom for future expansion; and 
consciously or unconsciously, Stundism aimed at becoming a religion. 

In 1870, some Baptist missionaries from Prussia converted a number 
of German colonists, and through them several Stundists, to their teach- 
ings. After this in a few communities elders began to preside at prayer- 
meetings, to christen their brethren, to bless marriages, and to read 
a burial service over the dead. But averse to the thraldom of forms 
rather than to change as such, the great majority stood firm, and 
rejected the innovations. Discussions and debates became the order 
of the day ; and in the house, the market-place, and the prison, where 
many of the Stundists were confined for their faith, the question of 
adult baptism was eagerly mooted and variously solved according to 
the lights or emotions of the disputants. ** Ceremonies are mummeries,” 
cried Balaban, one of the most intelligent and energetic of them all, 
arguing the matter with his comrade Lassotsky in the Tarasht- 
shansky prison. The views and doctrines of the Baptists were 
adopted by many, but rejected by many more, and ended by gradually 
leavening the whole movement. Many of the Stundists are now 
confounded with the Baptists, bub they themselves are content with 
the modest designation of Evangelical Christians ; and whatever 
differences of opinion may have been engendered by the new doctrine, 
they never degenerated into anything like bitterness.^ 

For amid progressing opinions and varying practices, brotherly love 
is the one enduring doctrine of the Stundists, compared with which 
everything else is bat as dust in the balance. ‘‘ The service of God,” 
say their teachers, “ means our living for others and dying to 
ourselves.” God is love,” exclaims the Stundist Slivka, and what 
He asks of us is love for each other who are His images, and not 
temples and wax-lights and icons and myrrh.” And it is in accord- 
ance with this principle that they strive to shape their lives. From 
the day of his conversion dates the StundisFs death as an individual ; 
thenceforth he exists and acts only as a constituent part of humanity ; 
for although the sectarians cherish the idea of a close bond of fellowship 
among the members of their own religious body, they preach with 

^ The great majority of the Stundists are tillers of the soil. They have also a goodly 
sprinkling, however, of other classes of the community in their ranks, artisans, fisher- 
men, &c., and, what is so very rare in other religious sects in Rnssik, several represen- 
tatives of the educated orders. The Christianity of these latter occiisionally loses 
itself in the Deism of Rousseau, or the Pantheismof Spinoza, while the views of many 
even of the less educated Stundists on the Atonement, the Trinity, &c. &c. are more in 
harmony with those of the Hicksite Friends of the Vnited Slates than with the 
doctrines of English Baptists, 
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greater fire the brotherhood of the entire race, and are careful neitherly^ 
act nor omission to shut themselyes out from any part of the realm of 
huznanr^mpathies and interests. Nay, their charity, uncircumscribed 
by humanity itself, soars upwards among the starry worlds , in search 
of new objects; and the opinion is largely held by Stundists that 
Christ is still wandering over the myriad inhabited planets of space, 
teaching and saving God^s creatures there by His word and example. 

Sins are the root of all 6ur sufferings,” they say, and all human 
sins are but forms of that Protean crime, envious discord, which keeps 
us brothers apart whom our common Father, God, created to love and 
cherish each other/’ ^ For him who observes the commandment of love, 
existence is full of charm, while death possesses no terrors. He who 
has lived for his fellows can go forth from life like the withered leaf 
blown from the storm-stricken bough, fearless whither it is being 
carried by the wind. Nor do the Stundists confine their charity to 
the distribution of money and goods; they give themselves with 
both ; mowing his hay for the prisoner or the invalid, reaping his 
com, sowing his potatoes, repairing his hut, and bringing up his 
children. It was in this school that Count Tolstoi first learned the 
wholesome lesson that alms without the almsgiver are harmful, not 
helpful ; that — 

** The holy supper is kept indeed 
In whatso we share with another's need, 

Not what we give but wliat we sliare — 

For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


This being not merely the theory but the daily practice of the 
Stundists, it is not wonderful that their consetjuent high standard of 
morality should have been remarked and eulogised by all classes of the 
population, friends and foes. Even the clerical journals which thunder 
against their theology have nothing but praise for their ethics. 
“ The lofty morality of the Stundists/' exclaims one Orthodox journal, 
‘‘ is truly marvelloius/' ® “ Force and violence are foreign to their 

character; guile and double-dealing banished from their lives; and 
such is their natural kind-heartedness that the insults and injustice 
which they suffer, instead of kindling their anger, evoke their com- 
passion.”’ “They set such store by honest labour,” we read in 
another Orthodox organ, “ that they eschew every kind of pleasure, 
even the most inmccnt (!) of all — ^viz., the squandering of their time 
away in idleness.” * “ The Stundists are a most industrious body of 

men,” writes a patriotic journal ; “ they do not steal, neither do they 
drink or swear ; and in the ups and downs of life they bear them- 
selves like genuine Christians. Crime among them is almost unheard 
of; one of their cherished virtues consists in feeding the hungiy, 
clolihmg the naked, caring for the sick, sheltering the wanderer; 

* Week, 1887, No. 2, p. 54. s Kieff Diocesan News, 1872, No. 7, p. 150, 

* KkffTdegraj>h, 1876, No. 16. * Week, 1877, No. 2, pp. 58, 59. 
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in % word, in helping in every feasible their necessitous neigh- 
bours.” ^ Another strictly clerical review characterises the Stundists 
as “ upright, sober, compassionate people ; ” * and even the public 
prosecutor and the police, accustomed to see mainly the seamy side of 
the lives of those with whom they come in contact, have given them 
a certificate of character of which any Christian oommunity might well 
be proud. “The Stundists,” says the police superintendent of the 
Tarashtshansky District (Ispravnik), “ are distinguished from the rest 
of the population by their uniformly high standard of morality ; and 
in the villages in which they reside crime has practically disappeared. 
Owing to their sobriety, their economical condition is incomparably 
better than that of the Orthodox population, while no comparison at 
all need be made between their respective intellectual levels, seeing 
that almost all Stundists can read and write. Their family life is in 
all respects exemplary, and their relations with each other are, in the 
broadest and best sense of the word, Christian.” So strongly are they 
imbued with the principle of religious equality, that servants and 
masters, children and parents, address each other by their Christian 
names, without lessening their mutual respect. A writer who has 
little sympathy with their religious views assures us that their family 
life is, in all respects, irreproachable : “ Bickerings and wrangling 
are very rare, as are all manifestations of authority and power. All 
the members of the family are possessed of equal rights, the husband 
being in nowise privileged in respect to the wife, nor the parents in 
respect to their offspring. Parental authority, instead of assuming 
any of those repulsive forms deemed indispensable for the right 
bringing up of children, gives way to gentle persuasion, right direction, 
and, above all, to the powerful example of a truly Christian life.” ® 
Here then, on the one hand, was a population sunk in an abyss of 
foulness, addicted to all the vices of the slave, and unrestrained by 
any of the moderating instincts of the brute ; distressed, diseased, 
lacking even the keen consciousness indispensable to despair; creatures, 
in a word, for whom Mazdeism, Brahminism, nay, Confucianism itself, 
would have been a glorious revelation ; and, on the other hand, a 
band of heroic individuals such as form the pith round which great 
movements grow, humanising these masses, shaping thought and deed 
in a noble harmony, transforming beasts of the field into men and 
Christians, and changing a dreary steppe into a smiling garden. 
Between these two bodies the Government, whose long cherished 
desire seemed now at last about to be fulfilled, looked on in blank 
astonishment, uncertain whether to applaud or condemn. Peter the 
Great, Elizabeth, Catherine, and Alexander I., painfully conscious that 

^ Memoirs of the FatluTland,l%7%,lAo.b,i^.2Xi>, 

” JScdesUxHtico-poGial Metwnger, 1880, No. 91. 

3 Faith and Meaaon (a Bimensual oi^an of the Orthodox Church, published in 
Kharkoff), 1886, No. 20, pp. 41, 42 ; 1877, No. 2, p. 60. 
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their people were morally dead, had applied drastic measures* to 
resuscitate them. Ukases imparting to Church disciplme the sanction 
of pena laws, edicts compelling the population to visit the church, 
co^esiS' their sins and receive communion, and statutes condemning 
them in certain cases to do severe penance in monasteries, had been 
issued, and issued ip vain. As a last resource, the transfusion of 
healthy foreign bloodshed been resorted to ; but the establishment of 
German, Austrian, Bohemian, and Servian colonies in the south of 
Bussia had resulted only in the formation of ethnographical oases in 
the midst of a desert, in the production of streaks of grey light that 
merely intensified the surrounding gloom. Here now at last was a 
moral agency securing all the advantages which the Government 
desired for the people, and steering clear of all the dangers they appre- 
hended. No vast upheaval was to be feared ; no sudden crises such 
as those daring which men and institutions are put on their trial or 
swept ruthlessly away. The forces of which Stundism disposed worked 
gently, imperceptibly, and with the even regularity of a law of Nature, 
an inestimable advantage in the classic land of dynamite and the 
revolver. But the Government let the opportunity slip ; the resusci- 
tated people were thrust back into the dank graves whence they had 
arisen ; while their saviours, ranked as incendiaries and murderers, were 
fiogged, ruined, banished, and condemned to the Siberian mines. 

But in answer to the charges of inhuman cruelty and un-Christian 
hatred, the Government and the Church are entitled to enter a plea 
of self-defence, for enlightenment and progress are absolutely incom- 
patible with autocracy and Orthodoxy; while the clergy, afraid of losing 
their fees for the sacraments, may well be excused if they took refuge 
behind the sword of the State, conscious that ignorance disqualified 
them from employing argument, and vice from relying on the force of 
example. This consciousness of their own shortcomings assumed 
strange forma, sometimes impelling the priest to decline, in spite of 
the pressing request of the authorities, to reason with the sectarians, 
and point out to them their errors;^ at other times determining the 
monasteries to refuse to admit the Stundists who were condemned to 
reside and do penance there, “ lest they should pervert the brethren 
who are weak in the faith.” ' 

But the devices employed by the clergy to ruin the sectarians 
whom they could not hope to convert, would have disgraced a less 
exalted order, and irreparably damaged a more respectable cause. 
The first recorded attempt to stay the progress of the new sect took 
place in 1865, when the of an infected” district forwarded a 
secret report to his rural dean, in which he accused the Stundists of 

> Cf. Materials for tbe History of Stundisxn (pamphlet in Russ), 1884, pp. 16, 17. 
Transactions of the Diocese of Kherson,” 1866, pp. 282, 283. 

' > “ Transactions of the Diocese of Kieff,*’ 1876, p. 74. 
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drkiking milk on Wedimsdajs and StidayB,. imd of dianting hymns 
and reading ike New Testament ; as if this book were a play&ing 
instead of a manual of morals to regulate one’s life by. But a ^vem* 
ment Commissary, sent to study the sect on the spo^ declared in his 
secret report that the most dangerous and criminal trait in StundiSm 
was its principle of (Christian) brotherhood ; " for a very close bond of 
service and love unites in one body all the members of this sect.” ^ 

The clergy were instructed by their superiors to influence the 
apostates by laying stress on the awful and indisputable troth 
that there is no salvation possible outside the Orthodox Church. 
Many of the sectarians who felt indisposed to enter into relations 
with popes whom they often met on the road in a state of helpless 
drunkenness, and who occasionally left a corpse for four or five days 
in a house until the haggling about the price of the burial service 
was brought to a successful issue, were arrested by the police in order 
the more conveniently to be brought up before the priests, the deans, 
and the consistories, by whom they were questioned, cross-questioned, 
cajoled, and bullied. They treated the clergy with marked respect ; 
replied to their questions with transparent frankness, and merely 
complained of being kept indefinitely in prison for reading the Gospel 
and endeavouring to live in accordance with its precepts.* After 
having spent a considerable time in gaol, they were set free on the 
ground that no crime had been brought home to them, whereupon the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries wrote to entreat the Government to re-arrest 
and punish them administralMy — viz., without trial or formal 
accusation.’’ It would be presumptuous to expect the Western reader 
to give credence to a damning accusation of this kind against a body 
of men so highly respected by the hierarchy of the Anglican Church 
on anything shprt of the most conclusive evidence known to a court 
of law. The documents on which it rests are the original reports of 
the bishops, archbishops, and consistories themselves. “ The release 
of imprisoned Stundists (found not guilty by the verdict of an Orthodox 
jury, in which the judge concurred) only increases the people’s respect 
and admiration for these sectarians, and lends colour to the belief 
that his Excellency the Governor is of their way of thinking.” ■* 

This simulated fear that the masses would confound the impar- 
tiality of the administration with its approbation has ever been 
one of the stock arguments of the clergy in favour of substituting 
arbitrary punishments for the slow action of the law. A very short 
time since the public Censor put it forward as bis motive for sup- 
pressing several verses of the Koran destined for the use of Knssian 
Mohammedans ; but the liberal advisers of Alexander 11., the most 

1 Cf. Koshjestvensky, ** South Russ Stundism,** p. 114. ® ciV. px>, 63, 64, 

3 ** Transaotions of the Diocese of Ehersou,** 1866, No. 65, pp. 321, 322. 

* Op. ciu p. 43. 
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from i3»6 of strict legalily. StibsequeDit eveats hive 
i^wii ^that tbe Mixiisters, not tbe clergy, were mistaken in their 
calenlai^ns ; and one of the most cnrions results of the publication 
of the New Testament in Russian with the Censor’s imprimatur was 
that for a long time the untutored country-folk were full of the idea 
that the Tsar and his Tshinovniks approved the doctrines it teaches. 

It is impossible to read the numerous secret reports of the priests 
and bishops that now lie pigeon-holed in the archives of monasteries 
and consistories without regretting that they were not written by those 
base professional spies who trade and thrive on the blood of the 
guiltless rather than by the ministers of the God of pity and love. 
The thirst for vengeance and the fierce fire of rancorous hate embodied 
in these remarkable documents entitle their writers to rank with the 
most zealous and consistent of the inquisitors. One of the first of 
these pleas for violence was drawn up by Father Terletsky, a priest 
selected by the Archbishop of KielF for his energy, erudition, and 
eloquence to bring back the lost sheep to the true fold. This mis- 
sionary had been a Roman Catholic clergyman, and having changed 
his own faith with profit to himself, now exerted himself to the 
utmost to dissuade others from the crime of changing theirs. His 
failure to convert a single Stundist was a terrible blow to his 
orthodoxy and self-love, and afforded some excuse for the report 
which he drew up and sent to the Metropolitan, setting forth that 
the wandering sheep could only be restored by adopting the following 
measures : (1) Strictly prohibiting all Bible readings and prayer- 
meetings, and, lest they should be convened at night in secret, quarter- 
ing soldiers in the huts of all who were suspected of Stundism, and 
dogging the steps of all wandering pedlars ; and (2) condcmnmff 
idtliovjt trial or accusation all Stundist in'cachers to pemd urvitudc in 
the mines of Siberia} And unreasonably apprehensive lest his 
ecclesiastical superiors should turn a deaf ear to his suggestions, he 
forwarded a copy of this report to the Governor of Kieft’, who sent it 
on to the Ministry in St. Petersburg. Little by little other priests 
engaged in the thankless task of converting tlie Stundists mustered 
up courage to give expression to analogous views, and very soon the 
Ministries were overwhelmed with similar projects.® 

These suggestions were supplemented by charges so cunningly 
formulated that the Government could not afford to ignore them. The 
sectarians were accused of trampling on their own icons in the privacy 
of their houses ; of reviling (not calumniating) the priests ; of speak- 

^ ” Transactions of tbe Diocese of Kieff,” 1873. 

Op,eit, Nos. 82, 83 ; “Transactions of the Diocese of Kherson.” 1866, No. 65, 
p. 321 ; “Transactions of the Diocese of Kieft," 1876, pp. 74, 178, 179 &c. 
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clmii^es ikto stables* Some of these aoensi^oti^ or 8aialog<!m6 ehiirges, 
may been fotindsd a sabstratum 6^ 

Stundism, ho more than Christ's ^ expedied to 

render those who professed it iinpeecable ; it certainly did not pretent 
some, of its own shining lights from pnttmg* greater kust in the 
cunning of the serpent than in the simplicity of the dove ; and 
unpleasant circumstantial rumours of lying ^qplanations and deceitful 
promises made to bishops and consistories, capped by the pious fraud 
(if perjury, impress upon one the melancholy truth of the lesson 
taught by the fable of the cat who, being changed into a maiden, 
sprang from her bed at the sight of a mouse.' It is probable enough 
that the zeal of some of the newly converted occasionally outran 
their discretion. It may well be that they treated their icons after 
the maimer in which Diagoras treated Hercules^ image, putting it 
under the pot to scathe their pottage ” ; it is certain that they 
worked in the fields on days sacred to various saints, and it is more 
than probable that they did not always succeed in hiding their special 
dislike for St. Nicholas — a curious sentiment explicable only on the 
supposition that lack of reading deprived them of even a superficial 
acquaintance with the lives of Vladimir, Olga, and several other saints 
of the Russian Pantheon. But there was not a tittle of truth in 
the graver charges of disaffection, political conspiracy, &c., which 
were repeatedly urged and periodically vamped up anew by the over- 
zealous clergy. It is my opinion," writes the Archbishop of 
Kherson, “ that the aims of the Stundists are very far-reaching ; that 
they are striving, in fact, to establish something in the nature of 
Communism ; but they conceal these plots marvellously well." ® This 
reminds one of the lazy boy who pleaded the mud as an excuse for 
having absented himself from scliool one day. “ Mud ? ” exclaimed 
the schoolmaster ; “ I saw no mud to speak of.” “ It was too deep 
for detection,” replied the truant, whose ingenuity seems quite equal 
to that of the Orthodox Archbishop. “ I regret to say,” concludes 
the prelate, that it has become a most arduous task for the clergy 
to keep watch and ward over their flocks .... wherefore the inter- 
position of the secular power is absolutely indispensable.”* 

As a rule, the law courts established the innocence of the accused, 
and after some painful disclosures as to the crooked methods employed 
by the clergy to rain their adversaries, the ecclesiastical authorities 

^ Balaban is said to liave sworn before the Consistory of Kieff tlmt he had never 
swerved a hair’s-breadth from the teachings or rites of Orthodoxy, and in order to prove 
his good faith, to have fallen on his knees before an icon, and* solemnly promised to 
remain faithful to the Church all the days of his life, ((f, “Baptists or Stundists in 
Kieff 7” a pamphlet, 1885, p. 11. For the alleged tergiversations of Tsiboolsky, see 
“ Transactions of the Kieff Ecclesiastical Consistory, 1870,” Ko. 196, pp. 46, 47, 49.) 

2 Of. “Trans, of the Eccles. Consistory of Kherson, 1866,” No. 65, p. 32. * 
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availed tliemselves of an old law, and took upon themselves the fuift- 
tions^of the public prosecutor; but after a short time the courts 
refuel to try the cases they prepared.^ They then began to exercise 
very largely another right vested in them by law, to intern the 
heretics in monasteries, for the purpose described in the law- 
books as doing penance,’* but which in many cases might with 
equal truth be termed undergoing torture, — ^the least painful features 
of which were the pangs of hunger, intensified by the endless harangues 
of the monks delegated to convert them, to whom they were com- 
pelled to listen in respectful silence. But the results in the monas- 
teries were the same as outside ; not a man was moved, not a convert 
made ; the pliant nature of the easy-going Russian peasant seemed to 
have been hardened to adamant as it passed through the Stundist 
mould. You merely worry the lives out of us,” one of the secta- 
rians exclaimed to the priest told off to reason with him ; “for God’s 
sake leave us in peace. It is not you who will be called to account 
in the next life for our deeds in this. You have delivered your 
message, and we have rejected it. Having done your duty, pray 
leave us in peace.” " One of the exhorting priests writes thus naively 
in his report : The heretics now positively hate Orthodoxy and the 
clergy, and refuse to listen to us any more.” ^ Another, whose honesty 
exceeded his prudence, wrote : “ The fact is that these men either 
have done no wrong, or else their hearts have been hardened by the 
ceaseless questioning and cross-questioning to which they have been 
subjected.” * 

The civil authorities themselves grew at last indignant at the conduct 
of the clergy ; and the Governor of Kherson went so far as to suggest 
to the Archbishop that Orthodoxy could only gain by the substitution of 
intelligent priests for the shallow-brained zealots who ministered in 
the “ infected ” districts,* It is curious to read the Archbishop’s 
declaration in reply, that he entertains grave doubts as to the utility 
of appointing intelligent priests in the Stundist villages. I consider 
it, however, absolutely necessary,” he adds, “ that the civil authorities 
should rid us of Pastor Bonnekemper, and the Stundists, M. Ratooshny, 
T. Khlistoon, and E. Tsimbal.” * 

Meanwhile the sectarians kept steadily on their way, teaching, 
working, and humanising; absorbing all the infected Ahrimanic 
elements of society, and restoring them later on as healthy and active 
members to the community. At night they held their prayer-meetings 
by stealth, one of their number keeping watch the while ; by day some 
of them would take their stand outside the taverns and await the 

* “Trans, of the Eccles. Consistory of Kief, 1874,” pp. 223, 224. , 

Kosbjestvensky, ojp. cit, p, 164. 

^ “Trans. Socles. Consist, of Kiett, 1873,” p. 16. 

* “Trans. Bccles. Consist. Kherson, 1866,” No. 66, p. 32. ^ Roshjostvensky, p. 111. 

* “ Trans. Eccles. Consist. Kherson, 1860, ” No. 66, pp. 243, 245. 
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luibitttfil drankard or tike weak-wiUedfarmex; come to sqiuuider the pro*- 
ceeds of tke sale of his cattle or com ; they would reseon with and chide 
him like a living projection of his own conscience, and coax and hnmonr 
him like a wife or a mother.^ They generally succeeded in clanging 
his purpose, and not unfreqaently Ids heart, thus rendering themselves 
liable to penal servitude. The feats they achieved in this way bordered 
on the miraculous, and might seem to favour the idea that the secta- 
rians possessed some potent elixir or heayenly ichor which built up 
anew the worn-out tissues of the psychical man, and bestowed youth 
and strength on his marrowless, life-wearied frame. This is no mere 
revivalist phrase, but the expression of a fact which rivets the atten- 
tion and challenges the admiration of the most indifferent observer. 
All the soulless lumps of dull decayed humanity, the sight of whom 
makes even the native patriot occasionally despair of Bussia’s future, 
seem to be literally boiled down in some Medea’s cauldron and made 
healthy and honest, as a result of that psychological or psychical change 
termed conversion. 

But this moral awakening of the people was but the heaping of 
coals of lire on the heads of the clergy, who redoubled their efforts 
to root out or localise the infection.” And the civil authorities were 
at last aroused to what they were assured was a sense of their duty. 
The Stundists made bold to petition Ministers, Grovemors, and Depart- 
ments of State for permission to read the Gospel in their private 
houses, and absent themselves from the drunken Sunday gatherings 
of the Orthodox peasants in the taverns, without arousing suspicion 
or incurring penalties.* But the authorities turned a deaf ear to 
their request, and a series of sound floggings were hopefully adminis- 
tered not only to the men, but likewise to the women who had joined 
the sect; the lash, to increase its efficacy, being in some cases wielded by 
the heretics* own brothers, who had remained true and pious Christians.* 
In addition to this, the leaders of the movement were arrested, and 
sent to pick oakum in the prisons, and a fine of £1 8s. per head was 
inflicted on every Stundist each time he attended a prayer-meeting.^ 
Nor was this all : energetic Government commissaries were sent to 
the “ infected ” districts to co-operate with the clergy in the thank- 
less work of converting the heretics. One of these oflSbials despatched 
to Tshaplinka, the headquarters of the Stundists of the Government 
of Kieff, is described by his spiritual allies in an official organ of the 
clergy, as “ an uneducated, stupid, coarse old man, almost perpetually 
drunk, and accustomed to have his palm greased before every under- 
taking he set his hand to His method was to attack every 

prayer-meeting of which he got wind, to trounce every man and 
woman he found there, and to detain them in prison without trial or 

1 Roshjestvenaky, op. eit. p. 80. 

* •* Transactions of the Ecoles. Consist, of KieJI,” No. 195, pp. 102, 164, 

* Roshjestvensky, op. cit. p. 70. * Ibid. 
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inquiry dnrixig his pleasure.” * The number of cpnveysions he effecfeef 
B nowhere recorded. 

Nettled and stimulated by the complaint of the Governor o: 
Khersoh that the diergy were doing more harm than good by “ theii 
continual and unjust persecution of the Stundists,” * the Archbishop 
resolved to give less Qpmbativc methods a trial, and wrote one day tc 
the authorities to say that he had hit upon a sure means of striking 
a decisive blow at the sectarian movement. He would send, he 
said, for Eatooshny, the chief of the Stundist persuasion — whom he 
had so often vainly endeavoured to have sent to Siberia — and as an 
inducement to him to belie his convictions and betray his co-reli- 
gionists, promise to ordain him a priest of the Orthodox Church. 
It was a strange plan for an Archbishop to conceive, and throws a 
curious light on Orthodox notions of Christianity and mor^ity ; but 
the authorities approving, the prelate set about carrying it out, and 
Eatooshny was duly summoned. The spiritual shepherd cordially 
welcomed the heresiarch, talked feelingly to him about his future, 
and offered him holy orders and a comfortable career as a bribe to 
forswear his religions convictions. Eatooshny replied that he set 
greater store by God’s promise than man’s favour, and that he would 
not sell his birthright for a mess of pottage.* 

Obviously there was nothing left but to fall back upon tlie old 
methods once more ; and the clergy were at last successful in having 
the leading Stundists tried for apostasy and proselytising — crimes 
visited in Eussia with the same category of penalties as murder. At 
the trial, which was a veritable caim celSre, the witnesses for the 
prosecution failed to throw any strong light on the theological views 
of the sectarians, while they made it perfectly clear that their moral 
conduct was irreproachable. “ There are no thieves or drunkards or 
lewd people among them,” one witness deposed, “ and some of the 
worst scoundrels about the place turned honest men as soon as they 
joined the Stundists.” The two leaders, Eatooshny * and Tsimbal 
declared that they themselves had led abominable lives before their 
conversion, and a similar story was told by many of the rank and file.* 
These revelations made an impression on the minds of the Orthodox 
jury, who brought in a verdict of not guilty.^ The chief Eussian 
journal of the day, the Golos, commenting on these proceedings, said : 

We seem transported back to the early ages of Christianity, or the 
gloomy epoch of the Holy Inquisition with its burnings and judicial 
mnrd^s. In the present case we have a number of true-hearted, 
straightforward, thrifty peasants who, because they come together to 

1 Cf. The review, I*mth and Jieanan (a bimensiwl organ of Iluseian Orthodoxy), 
1886, xz. p. 404. 

* Of. “ Tranfiactions of the Eccles. Consist, of Kherson,” 1875, No. 470, pp. 48, 105. 

» Hoshjestvensky, op. eit. p, 113. * QoIm newspaper, 1878, No. 108. 

Tmnsactions of the Eccles. Consist, of Kherson,” 1866, No. 66, p. 66. 

® “ Transaction of the Eccles. Consist, of KiefF,” 1876, No. 196, p. 164. 

7 1878, No. 6. 
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Head tke Gospel, and do thw best to lire ujg to its teacbmgs . . . « 
consdentionsly dbcharging tbeur pbligations to society and^the State, 
ato ranked with criminals, and placed in the dock.”V This vibtory 
gave a powerful hllip to the movement, and in 1883 Stundisid had a 
considerable following in the Governments of Kieff, Kherson, TplhSmia, 
Poltava, Ekaterinoslav, Orel, and the country of. the Don Cossacks.* 
Hie next phase in the ecclesiastical plan of campaign was the 
formation of lay confraternities presided ^over by priests ; but the 
wiles and violence of these bodies, some of which possess consideridile 
funds, have seldom been successful except when success cast a greater 
slur upon Orthodoxy than failure could. The few leaflets they have 
printed for the people are redolent of the bazaar rather than the 
pulpit.^ But their main hopes are based on the attraction of the 
money-bribe which they offer to every Stand ist who returns to the 
fold, and on the promise they make of further material help to the 
converts, and free or assisted education to their children. These 
relatively high premiums on apostasy have been instrumental in 
creating an enterprising class of men who abandon the house of their 
father in order to regale themselves on their return with the fatted calf. 

* Golos, 1878, No. 108. 

- Cf. Zarytif 1882, No. 108 ; Kieff Dwee»an Kewn, 1880, No. 37 ; Ehatermodavftky 
Dioeemn Nev:«^ 1884, No. 22 ; Cnuernmn Diocmaii Ncwtt^ 1885, No. 12, p. 493, &c. 

® The titles of two of the most tvndely distributed leaflets are: “No Salvation out- 
.sidc the Orthodox Ohnroh,” and **The Damned Stundist.” The latter is a hymn 
which, aa it was printed in the Government Printing Office and distributed at the 
express desire of the Archbishop of Kharkoff, deserves to be read in full : 

Thk Damked Stxtndist. 

1. VT. 


Boom, ya church thunders ! 

Flash forth yc curses of the Councils ! 
Crush with eternal anathemas 
The outcast race of Stundists ! 

11 - 

The Stundist strikes at our dogma.s, 
.Scoffs at »iur tradition.s. 

Loathes our holy icon.s, 

The heretic, the damned Stundi.st 1 

ITI. 

God hath blessetl our llussian Church 
With high renown and fame. 

Slandered is our Ufother dear, 

Slandered by tlic diimuetl Stundist. 

IV. 

Our fanes and holy temples 
That shine throughout the land. 

Like stars in the blue lirmamont, 

Are shunned by the damned Stundist. 

V. 

Our prayers before the altar, 

The hymns by which we honour God, 
The mysteries we celebrate, 

Are blasphemed by the damned Stundist. 


All the blessed and holy saints, 
Guardians of our Fatherland, 

Our patrons and our watchful guides. 
Arc scorne<i by the damned Stundist, 

VII, 

The relics of the shaves of Gk)d, 

Our images most holy, 

Our procession.s of tlie enws, 

Are loathed by the damned Stundist. 


When we our fields and meadows bless, 
Our brook.s and spring.s we consecrate. 
Nay, when we kneel and kiss the cross. 
Then gibes the damned Stundi.st. 

IX, 

Dark and gloomy, demon dike, 

He shuns the flock, the Orthodox 
He skulks in nooks and corners dark, 
God's foe, the damned Stundist. 

X. 

The simple sheep who venture near 
The lair of this evil-working beast, 
Shudder at his blasphemy, 

Andare entrapped by the damnedStundist. 
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Some oi t&ese fmternitiey woxfe on the fears of the people, and have^lbn 
i^d^n^aAding with the cleirgy that whoever a Stundist refuses to 
aityidi^ hlB heimy, apiiestwill from the ^tar publicly and impressively 
eternal damnation; and the terrors of his doom being 
aEmiSv^ tempered by its remoteness, they privately invt*e the aid 
of the civil anthontieB.^ Among the few confraternities Which are 
aUve to the advantages of enlightening the peasantry, it would be 
unfair not to mention that, of St. Andrew, which spent a considerable 
sum of money, out of the subsidy received from the Most Holy Synod, 
in having a little museum of plaster of Paris monsters made, of all 
degrees of hideousness, some of them seemingly suggested by Tenniel’s 
picture of the Giyphon in Alice*s Adventures in Wonderland,** on 
which they bestowed the names of Baal, Moloch, Dagon, and all the 
other idols mentioned in the Bible, and, exhibiting them to the 
people, triumphantly exclaimed : The worship of these horrors is 
what is meant by idolatry ; now, are onr icons lik8 them ? and, if not, 
what right have the Stundists to call ns idolaters ? ** ^ 

As the rule of Alexander II. was the mildest and most liberal, so 
that of his son and successor is by far the most despotic experienced 
by the Kussian people since the days of Ivan the Terrible. Especially 
during the last five or six years all the legal formalities and other 
frail barriers that stood between sectarians and ruin have been com- 
pletely swept away, and flagging, fining, imprisonment, and life-long 
torture in the Siberian mines can be, and frequently are, meted out, 
without let or hindrance or judicial delay, to men and women whom 
practical Englishmen or Americans would be disposed to regard as 
good citizens and benefactors to the community. It is an indisput- 
able fact that the only large body of peasants in all Eussia who 
contrive to have excellent harvests in spite of frost, blight, and 
drought, who are never in arrear with their taxes, have no debts and 
no incumbrances on their land, and dwell in huts as trim and tidy 
as English cottages, are the Stundists. The only body of men whose 
word is a bond ; whose russet yeas and kersey nays outweigh a score 
of Orthodox oaths ; whose hearts vibrate to the most delicate thrills 
of pity for their fellows and sympathy with all creation, are the 
Stundists. And yet these are the people whom State and Church 
combine to wipe off the face of the earth. Incredible though it may 
seem when put into words, it is a plain fact that these powers, who 
give their imprimatur to cheap editions of the filthiest of Zola*s 
novels, allow brothels, taverns, and the lowest dens of vice to be kept 
open on Sundays and holy days, and punish those peasants who wish 
to ostracise them — these guides of the people make it a felony for 
three honest men to come together for prayer or to read the Gospel 
aloud in the private room of a hut. 

» '‘ Trans, of the Kieff Eocles. Academy,”' 1887, No. 4, p. 617. 

* ** Annual Beport of the Holy Confraternity of ISt. Andrew,” 1884-6, pp. 22, 28. 
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^The history of Stundiam daring the dye or six years is a 
sickening martyrology, and yet so rich in *grot6squ6 contrasts, nn- 
falhomable meannesses, and noble heroism, that one reads it through 
with unflagging interest and considerable profit. The strumld seems 
to have forced into blossom and fmit the best and worst^^rms of 
the Russian character ; and, stranger still, to haye in some mysterious 
way created many that were wholly foreign to it. The most impulsive, 
pliant, gritless race in Europe are the Russian peasantry, and yet 
nowhere else do we find such calm, steady, dignified witnesses for 
their faith, who steer so skilfully clear of the Scylla and Chary bdis 
pf cowardly compromise and impudent defiance. No people in 
Christendom are by nature so soft-hearted, bland, and tolerant as the 
Russians, who have a good word to say of “ auld Nickie-ben ” himself ; 
and yet nothing recorded, or even suggested, of the Spanish Inquisitors 
equals the malignant hatred with which the clergy hound down the 
best men and citizens in the empire. “ My pr^ecessors knouted 
the Stundists with whips," exclaimed the newly consecrated Bishop 
Sergius, “ but I will beat them with scorpions.’* “ Give alms to a 
needy Stand ist ! ” exclaimed a village priest when he was asked to 
assist a hungry woman whose husband had died, leaving her nothing 
but the Gain’s mark of the Stuudist name ; “I had rather fling the 
food to tlie dogs.” 

Blinded by this religious hatred, the clergy not only forget their 
sacred character, but are false to theii‘ best national characteristics, 
and, one might almost say, belie their quality of human beings. A 
Stundist woman, Xenia Passetshnikoff by name, died in the village of 
Toor%)vka (Government of Ivieff’), and was about to be interred accord- 
ing to the rites of her sect, which, whatever else may be said about 
them,* are highly impressive. To the local j)riest this meant the loss 
of a fee, his right to which he could not consent to waive without an 
emphatic protest. Carefully maturing his plans, he had the corpse 
snatched from the relatives and conveyed to the church. The Stundists 
protested, perhaps not unnaturally, against this act of barbarity, and 
as all protests are now held to be insulting if addressed to Orthodox 
/jopea engaged in the performance of their duty, seventeen of the 
offenders were sent for trial. The formality of a jury being dispensed 
with, a courf>martial promptly condemned three of them to penal 
servitude in the mines of Siberia, and three more to various terms of 
imprisonment,* A body of trustworthy evidence goes to show that in 
some cases the priests drugged a number of their stalwart pwishioners 
with vod/cti^ and then sent them out to attack and disperse Stundist 
meetings, and whenever the sectarians were ill-advised enough to 
complain, they were rigorously punished for the infraction of the law 
thus implicitly avowed. On the other hand, the only case in which, 
to my knowledge, a priest was blamed for his relations towards the 

^ Kocoye Vrcmya^ 1886, No. 3718* 
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Stundists, occurred last July, when the pope of the village of Bobrit:a 
(district of Balta) was dismissed for lack of energy in combating the 
^^ in^tion.”^ Even the highest ecclesiastical institution in Bussia, 
the Most Holy Synod — a semi-inspired permanent council of the 
Church-^in order to bring the Stundiats within the operation of the 
most Draconian of the penal laws, did not hesitate to declare that 
of all the sects that had ever appeared in Eussia, that of the Stundist 
was one of the most pernicious, and therefore deserving to be put on 
a level with that of the Eanuohs, a declaration which has materially^ 
contributed to shape the repressive measures of the Government.® 

The struggle between loose-living and puritanism, as represented 
by Orthodoxy and Stundism, entered on a new phase last July, when 
a council of the clergy assembled at Moscow to devise a series of 
effective measures for the conversion of the heretics and the protection 
of the faithful. Did we possess no other data to enable us to form 
an estimate of the character and calling of the members of this 
assembly than the project of law which they drew up and presented 
to^the Government, we should have no hesitation in setting them 
down as Couthons, Saint- Justs, and Fonquier-Tinvilles, proscribing 
aristocratic or Girondist survivors. So closely do extremes meet ! 
The clauses of this comprehensive law are briefly these : The passport 
of every member of the sect is to contain an entry declaring the 
owner to be a Stundist, — which, seeing that no employer of labour can 
take on workmen without first carefully examining their passports, is 
a mark making them fugitives and vagabonds in the earth. Besides 
this, the names of all the members of the persuasion are to be for- 
warded to the Minister of Ways and Communications, who will see 
that they are placarded up in all railway offices, dockyards, and 
workshops throughout the country, so jbhat no work of any kind may 
be given them.^ No Stundist recruit is to be allowed to profit by 
the privilege of short military service, unless he can jiass a satisfactory 
examination in the rites and ceremonies of the Orthodox Church, and 
consents to say all the prescribed prayers in the presence of a 2^ope.* 
The police are to be empowered to drive Stundists into the church to 
listen in silence to sermons against their religious tenets, as the 
Eoman Jews were compelled to attend the Christian sermon on Holy 
Cross Day, only that the Bussian Holy Cross Days may be multiplied 
ad libitum. None of the sectarians is to be allowed to purchase or 
rent land under any pretext. All Stundist families are to be ruthlessly 
broken up ; the children tom from their fathers and mothers, and 
handed over to strangers to be brought up by hand."’ Any Stundist 

^ The Wedc. July 2tJ, 1891 ; Nocwie Vrtmya^ July 23. 1891. 

- Transact, of the Ecclcs. Consist, of Kherson/’ 1886, No. 819, p. 85. 

This clause, like one or two others, merely emhodioM a practice established already 
by zealous administrators, and approved by the central Government. 

* Stundists, like the members of the Society of Friends, condemn war and the 
in.stitution of standing armies. They take no active {jart in hostilities. 

^ This measure is in full force already, and an instance of its application will be 
recorded later on. 
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fdbnd receding the Bible or praying in company with one or more o£ 
his co-religionists is to be arrested, and, without other fonoaUty, 
deported to Siberia; while every active Stundist, male or « female, 
who presumes to preach, teach, or read the Bible to others, is liable 
to be summarily arrested and condemned by the Governor to penal 
servitude in the mines of Siberia.' It is difficult not to feel, in 
reading these clauses, that the deity to whom they should prove 
agreeable would cut but a sorry figure by the side of the old Hindoo 
god Vishnu, who said : I am the same to all creatures, no man 
being worthy of my love or hate.” But it would be uncharitable to 
demand too lofty a conception of the Deity from the Church which 
needed a special ukase of Alexander I. to stop it from lavishing upon 
lewd and cruel Tsars the attributes usually reserved for the Supreme 
Being, and one of whose most authoritative representatives lately 
begged all true Christians to shake themselves free from the pernicious 
doctrine of an all-forgiving charity.- Evidently the Orthodox Church, 
if it ever really was a power for good in Russia, has long since 
become sapless and wasted, like 'a parched skeleton ; and whenever 
now it stretches forth its shrivelled hand to bless the people, the 
hearts of the blessed are frozen up, and their pulse ceases to beat. 

It is as grave a mistake to take it for granted, after the example 
of a few Russian aristocrats and many English Radicals, that 
autocracy can subsist without upholding Orthodoxy and striving to 
uproot Nonconformity, as it is to hold, with optimistic Christians of 
all countries, that the employment of brute force against religious 
movements never brings forth more bitter fruits than the discomfiture 
or ruin of tlie persecutors. The former assumption vanishes into thin 
air when confronted with the fact that no fairly intelligent people 
would brook the brutalising treatment to which Russians are 
unavoidably subjected by the autocracy, which is dependent for its 
maintenance on the continuance of that system of obscurantism of 
which the Church is the main pillar. And against the latter theory 
the testimony of history is too conclusive to need to be reinforced by 
argument. In Russia, where persecution has been brought to the 
perfection of a fine art, the cunning adaptation of repressive measures 
to the peculiarities of places, times, and persons is a mere matter of 
course, and the system of beggaring the only prosperous peasantry in 
the empire by means of a tariff of ruinous fines inflicted for praying 
in private rooms is as ingenious as it is effective. Money, no doubt, 
is not everything, and as the Greek poet truly observed : “ The man 
for whom death has no terrors will not start at mere shadows.” But 
in truth, the danger is much more serious than it looks. Take the 
case of a once thriving Stundist family which has been judicially 

^ Of. Noi'oi/e Vremffa, .Tnly 20, 1891 ; The July 20, 1801 ; ami the Knssian tlaily 
press, July 1891, 

“ Of Senflon of Ambrose, Archbishop of KharkofF, i)nblished in the official organ of 
the diocese, Faith amt Ffason^ 1801, April, No. 8, pp, oOo, 500. 
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plundered, till the last *^covir, the dwelling, and even the winftr 
clothing have passed under the hammer of the auctioneer. Such cases 
are now> of weekly occurrence. At first the hearty hopefnlness of the 
bread-winner buoys him up against all his troubles, but as time wears 
onHmd his needs grow imperious, a strange feeling of interrogative 
hope, akin to mistrust, takes possession of his heart. He seeks for 
work, but is ignominiously turned away from the farm and the work- 
shop ; for alms, and he is told that the food which might save the 
lives of his little ones will be fiung to the dogs ; and standing at 
last, helpless and heartbroken, listening to the timid requests of his 
children for bread, it is almost impossible that he should not feel that 
sinking of the heart at his utter forlornness which Patroclus ex- 
perienced when in the very thick of the light the god darkened his 
eyes, dashed down his shield, loosed his corslet, and shattered his 
spear. Such people can but apostatise or die ; willing though the 
spirit may be to prefer the latter alternative, pity for their own 
flesh and blood intensifies the weakness of the flesh and occasionally 
tempts them to choose the former. 

Last April a stone-mason named Grebenyook, of the village of 
Slobodka (Government of Kherson), and a comrade of his were fined 
£37 each for allowing prayer-meetings to be held in their rooms. For 
a similar offence last June the former and his wife were condemned 
to pay £12 and £37 respectively. The insolvency of the offenders 
was followed by imprisonment, and Grebenyook, on his release, forfeited 
his passport, a measure which deprives him for a term of two years of 
the right to leave the town in which he resides. Urgent business 
requiring his presence in a neighbouring town, he lately petitioned 
Admiral /elony, the Governor of Odessa, for leave to absent himself 
for a short time. The Admiral glanced scornfully at his petitioner, 
and shouted out in a voice of thunder : ‘‘ Ah, you are a Stundist, are 
you ? You rascal ! How dare you leave the Orthodox Church, 

you scoundrel ? 1*11 pack you off to Siberia, you son of a 

“As God wills,” the stone-mason answered simply. “ As God wills, 
is it ? yon ruffian ! You presumed to leave the Orthodox Church, did 

you ? Well, by 1*11 make it hot enough for you outside the 

Church, you’ll find. Leave my presence this moment ; begone ! son 

of a .” And the stone-mason — a really fine specimen of a Puritan 

—left the presence with the simple dignity with whicli he would 
doubtless have gone to execution, wearing the white flower of a 
blameless life.^ 

In Neroobalsk, Olsharets, and the districts of Tarasbtshansky and 
Vasilkovsky, hundreds of families have been treated in this way ; fines 
succeeding fines, imprisonment following on insolvency, and beggary 
crowning the tale. To compensate for the difficulty of detection, the 

’ He is DOW losing work, as employers of labour are naturally wsluctant to ofTond, 
by protecting him, men whose whims make simshine and bad weather. I could describe 
many cases similar to that of Grebenyook. 
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flbes were raised to as mucli as £87 a he%d, and . the terms of im- 
prisonment varied from six: months to two years, jl^inst this system 
of extortion not even a Fortnnatus’ purse could long hold out ; and 
as the Stundists were mere peasants, their hay, com, live sti^k, im- 
plements, huts, and reserve clothing were sold by auction, and the 
old and sick turned out of doors, to atone for the crime of having 
said their prayers together in a room. 

But the infliction of fines is but one of series of special measures, 
adopted with a very definite object, which seems in a fair way of 
being attained ; for thousands of families are literally beggars, while 
''thousands of others, anticipating the arrival of actual ruin, are selling 
their land and possessions, and wandering out to the far East or leaving 
Bussia altogether. From the Government of Kieif alone over one 
thousand have just fled to Orenburg on the frontier of Siberia, in 
pursuit of that comparative tranquillity, the hope of which will but 
prove a new source of disappointment and sorrow. A steady stream 
of these fugitives is also continuously pouring into Bourn ania, where 
they settle as carriers or farmers in Galatz, Zultcha, and other towns 
and villages. Meanwhile their unfortunate co-religionists, whom 
poverty constrains to stay on, would need the heroism of Stoics and 
the constitution of elephants to preserve their lives and their faith 
under the conditions created by the new laws. The number of arrests, 
floggings, and condemnations to penal servitude in Siberia that are 
never recorded in the daily press seems incredible, until we reflect 
that there are, roughly speaking, about two hundred thousand 
Stundists to be spirited away or converted. Eight months* imprison- 
ment is now generally the minimum punishment for joining the sect, 
and scarcely a week passes that it is not meted out to some scores of 
offenders, now in one district, now in another. Personally I know of 
some hundreds of cases that have occurred during the past ten months. 

Eight months’ loss of liberty may not perhaps strike the Western 
reader as a very terrible punishment ; but it should be remembered 
that imprisonment in Bussia means a very different thing from what 
it connotes in other countries ; that, furthermore, the hardships it 
involves in the case of the Stundists are immeasurably greater than 
anything which vulgar criminals are fated to endure ; and that it is 
really but the beginning of a series of penalties, one more cruel 
than the other, which will end only with the death or apostasy of 
the sectarian. The extent to which the sufferings of imprisoned 
Stundists differ from those of ordinary criminals may be rightly 
inferred from the fact that many of the former were cnielly exposed 
to the Arctic cold of last midwinter in Kharkoff, and compelled to 
work with clothing so obviously insufficient that no one felt the 
slightest surprise on hearing that they all perished miserably. 

But heinous as is the crime of Bible-reading and praying in com- 
mon, it is a mere peccadillo in comparison with preaching or teaching, 
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which is ranked along \jrith high treason. Among the sectaiiaAs 
recently punished for this offence may be mentioned a preacher from 
Volhynia, condemned to the loss of all civil rights and perpetual 
banishment to the Caucasus ; Sozont Kapoostinsky, a Stundist Baptist 
of Berditsheff, thrown into prison for five months, and then, without 
the formality of a trial, deported to Geroosi on the frontiers of Persia, 
where life is less endurable than in New Caledonia or the Island of 
Saghalien ; Bogdanoff of Vladikavkaz, arrested and banished thou- 
sands of "miles to the other end of the empire; a preacher in 
Tshootshma, exiled for life to the wilds of Central Asia ; and Bolshenko 
of Belgorod, banished to Transcaucasia in prison costume, his head half 
shaven, and in heavy chains. 

Of late the clergy have been very eager to level all distinctions 
between the treatment of passive brethren and active teachers, once 
the former aggravate the crime of apostasy by the sin of impenitence ; 
and their suggestions are now being submissively adopted by the 
administration. Thus towards the end of last March eight sectarians, 
for refusing to employ the services of the clergy, were declared 
civilly dead and banished to Transcaucasia for life ; and in the town of 
Balta ten families, who joined the Stundists last summer, were 
arrested by order of the Governor, deprived of all civil rights, and 
dragged away to the most distant parts of Siberia, where they will be 
kept till death sets them free. 

Another recent change in the attitude of the authorities towards 
the Stundists consists in the substitution of an arbitrary decree of the 
local administrator — a sort of leftre de cachet — for trial by jury ; 
and so common has it become for governors to condemn to civil 
death and perpetual banishment by a simple stroke of the pen, that 
it seems quite superfluous to embody the practice in a formal statute. 
It is thus that in Neroobalsk, where there* is a considerable sprinkling 
of Stundists — mostly quarry-men — the Governor lately compelled 
the owners of the quarries to sign a document hindinfj thamclre.^ 
never Ofjain to give employment to members of ihu dangerous sect, and 
to dismiss all the hands actually employed there. Over 200 work- 
men have been turned adrift in consequence, and are now unwilling 
soldiers of the numerous army of famine- stricken wretches artificially 
raised by the Government. Then, again, a number of sectarians 
whose homes have been broken up by the system of fines and 
imprisonment already described, wandered on foot to the hospitable 
city of Odessa, where Turk and Persian, Armenian and Greek find 
constant work and fair pay. Their industry and sobriety obtained 
for most of these sectarians good situations, many being employed 
as house porters. But the Governor of the city. Admiral Zelony, 
warned the owners of the houses that they must dismiss them as 
suspects, w'hich they straightway did.* 

’ If any class of the famine-stricken peasantry of Uiissia have a stronger claim on 
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ftlie words *' imprisonmeat," bamslimenV’ “ loss of civil rights,” 
which are the warp and woof of the history of tens of thoueiinds 
of Enssian Christians, make but a sHght impression on the n^uds of 
English readers unfamiliar with their terrible import. A short account 
of the life of one of those Stnndists, whose sufferings are not above the 
average, may assist the reader to form a more accurate estimate. 

M. Lassotsky, one of the most energetic and self-sacrificing 
Baptist-Stundists in Hussia, whose defence of the doctrines of 
the Baptists drew from Balaban the dictum that all ceremonies 
are mummeries/* underwent three different terms of imprison- 
ment as a ringleader ” during the lull that heralded the present 
storm of persecution. After having passed through trials and 
ordeals enough to make his friends heartily desire the speedy 
arrival of his eternal reward, in 1889 he suddenly received an order 
from the Governor of Kieff to leave the district and the government 
within seven days, and betake himself to Kherson. This was a serious 
blow for a man at his time of life, with a numerous family to main- 
tain ; but there was no help for it, so he sold his belongings and 
departed with his wife . and children. It is always hard for a man 
who has passed the meridian of life to break away from his moorings, 
and begin existence in a strange place anew. His intelligence and 
honesty, however, stood him in good stead, and he soon obtained a 
lucrative situation as overseer on an estate. Hearing of this unex- 
pected stroke of good luck, the police swept down upon him again, and 
ordered him to quit the district and the government, and proceed to 
Bessarabia without delay. This completed his material ruin. Lack 
of funds compelled him and his family to undertake a march of 130 
miles across a dreary steppe under the fierce Jays of a tropical sun. 
By the time he reached his destination he had spent all his money 
exc<5pt two shillings ; lost all his property but a cow and a cart, and 
buried two children, who had succumbed to the hardships of the 
journey. Undaunted, he set himself to look for w'ork, and in a 
short time contrived to find enough to keep himself and his family 
alive ; on which the Governor sent him an order to leave the place 
and move on to the Crimea. Ruined in health, he again set out 
on his wanderings, this time his wife and family following him 
on foot, begging food and lodging as they w^ent. In the Crimea it 
was more difficult for Lassotsky to find employment than in any of 
his previous halting- places, but he did what was possible to main- 
tain his family until the tenth day after his arrival, when the 
authorities commanded him to leave the Crimea without delay, and 
march on to Geroosi on the Persian frontier, where he would have to 
sj>end the remainder of his life. 

This place of exile deserves a brief description. Geroosi is a 

the generosity of foreigners than tlio other, the Stnndists are surely that class. They 
have been diabolically ruined by the Government-, and even the priests will throw foorl 
to the dogs rather than give U to their hungiy children. 
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melanolioly village on the Persian frontier in the unhealthy govern- 
ment of Elizabethpol, and is described by those who have been there 
as one^ of the most dreaiy and cheerless spots on the face of the 
eai^bh. The inhabitants are composed of fanatical Tartars and needy 
Armenians, among whom there is now a sprinkling of about thirty 
families of exiled Stundists, who were transported thither like calves 
to the shambles, and then shot out like rubbish on the dumping 
ground that is to prove their last resting-place on earth. Here they 
are not merely abandoned to their own resources, receiving neither 
money nor food from the authorities, but are strictly prohibited from 
visiting the neighbouring towns and villages in search of work. 

But the sufferings of these wretched exiles in Geroosi, Transcau- 
casia, and Siberia are less the effect of their present physical hard- 
ships, which are scarc^y endurable, than of the racking torture they 
experienced before leaving Russia, and while on the march to their 
destination. Thus, while the men were still in prison awaiting the 
formation of a convict gang along with whom they were to perform 
the journey, their wives sold out the little property they possessed, 
and made ready to follow them with the children. This is the 
indefeasible right of the wives of even the worst malefactors known 
to Russian law. But the authorities, hearing of these preparations, 
sent a message to the women to say that Stundists would in future be 
expressly deprived of the benefit of this law, and that they must 
either stay behind with their children awJ emh'ao: or else 

leave the little ones in the hands of strangers, and throw in their lot 
with their husbands. The alternative was cruel, and the indecision 
of these wives and mothers excruciating. It is impossible to say 
what the upshot wouW have been had not the (iovemor relieved them 
of the necessity of further deliberations by having the children tom 
from their mothers' embrace and placed under utter strangers, who, 
though perhaps drunkards and profligates, are at least Orthodox. 
The most abandoned woman in Russia is allowed to follow her 
husband to Siberia, and to take cliarge of the cihfvation of her 
children. And this right is now denied to the Stundists, the most 
honest, sober, and moral peasants in the empire, M. Markoff has 
had three girls kidnapped in this manner ; M. Koondrikoff has been 
deprived of four children ; M. Kostromeen, of seven, &c. 

Of their sufferings on the road the Methodist-Stundist preachers 
have given vivid descriptions in private letters to friends, recording 
experiences as horrible as any of those that inspired Mr. Swinburne’s 
famous “ Ode to Russia.” We read of bungiy, broken-down wretches, 
who after a wearisome march of some sixty miles totter into prison at 
night with bleeding feet and aching heads, and, in spite of gaping 
sores, on the third day are forced up again and driven along the dreary 
road by soldiers, whom it would be flattery to call brutes. Arrived 
at a forwarding prison, utterly exhausted from hunger and fatigue 
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th^r pay a sum of money to tHe gnards to purchase for them such 
necessaries of life as bread or gruel. The soldiers take ^the 
money, and sneeringly thank the generous girers, making no jretum, 
or else tendering some article of decomposed food, to consume which 
would be suicidal. Aware that the prisoners were provided with a 
little money given them by their co-religionists in Russia, the guards 
left no stone unturned to obtain possession of it ; at first employing 
craft, and then resorting to a system of oppoiession and cruelty wc^hy 
of the imaginary Bashi-Bazouk. Their backs were laden with burdens 
out of all proportion to their strength; they were hustled and jostled, 
and accidentally ” struck ; nay, they were often deliberately assaulted 
by their gaolers and thrust at with bayonets, and occasionally had their 
skulls caved in.’ 

Nor was this all. The greed of the soldiers was surpassed by 
their bestial carnality. At night, the husbands being separated from 
their wives, these devoted women were forced to listen to the obscene 
jests and snfier the brutal attentions of tbeir escort, against whose 
ruffianly attacks protests were idle, and complaint would have been 
dangerous. And thus many of these defenceless women were night 
after night subjected to indecent assaults of the most abominable 
nature, against which there was no remedy and no protection. 

Such is the price exacted from Russians by the Holy Orthodox 
Church for the privilege of following the dictates of their consciences, 
and obeying the behests of their God. To most Englishmen it may 
seem exorbitant ; but the venerable Archbishop of Ediarkoff has lately 
declared it far too inconsiderable, and bitterly complains that the civil 
authorities, dazzled by the glamour of “ all-forgiving love,’’ are sadly 
lacking in wholesome severity.* 

We may differ from this worthy prelate, but we should not forget 
that it would be l>oth uncharitable and unreasonable to pass a severe 
censure on the Orthodox Church for thus trampling under her hob- 
nailed boot the flower of the Russian peasantry. For the Orthodox 
Church is no less true to its inner nature than is Stundism. As 
Saadi of old observed : ‘‘ The sky moistens the earth with her soft 
fertilising showers, and the earth blinds her with dust in return. 
What the vessels have, that they give,*' 

E. B. Lamn. 

^ As my autJic>rilio.s lor t.l>is desiTipti<»n are private documciits, or the evicleiicc of 
fairly trustworthy Init not wholly indifForcnt witnesses, it is impossible for me to refer 
the general public tA> accessible bources of information where tlicy may be verified. 
But, as this account, of the Htnndist persecution — for the general accwracy of which 1 
make myself responsible— way jjossibly urousc the attention of English and American 
Nonconformists, and perhiips determine some of them to offer material and moral help 
to their Russian brethren, 1 undertake to put such iiersons- of whose l>Oi>a fidrii I shall 
have no reasonable doubt—in j^ssession of sufficient information enough to enable 
them to study the question, on the spot, and to visit those Stundists who arc still ai 
liber^ as well as the exiles of Gcroosi, Transcaucasia and Eastern Siberia. 

- Cf. Address delivered by the Archbishop on April 21, 1891, and published in the 
official organ of the diocese of Kharkoff, Faith and Jlmman, April 1891, No. 8. 
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A REVIEW AND AN IMPEACHMENT. 


L ondon and its suburban area are supplied with water by eight 
companies, five of which occupy the region north of the Thames 
and three that to the south. Their parliamentary limits extend over 
a vast rural area, and the inhabitants of that area have statutory 
ix)wer to enforce supply on fulfilling certain conditions. The com- 
panies possess legal monopolies as against each other ; but, as regards 
the public, though they are monopolists in fact, they are not so in law. 
They raise collectively a revenue amounting, according to the last 
return, to £1,789,229, of which £674,409 went in working expenses, 
and £1,114,820 was income for the holders of debentures and 
shares. 

Water supply in the first quarter of this century was very different 
from what it is at present. The main-pipes were made of wood, the 
pressure was feeble, the quantity insufficient, and the water was de- 
livered unfiltered straight from foul river or canal. Payment was as 
agreed between the parties, and, as in many streets the mains of two 
or even more companies were laid side by side, and there was always 
possible competition in the background, water rates were low. But 
if the charge was low, the supply was poor and unwholesome, and th<* 
state of things with which we must suppose Londoners who had 
heard the news of Waterloo were content, would have moved the 
polite surprise of a Roman of the Republic and appalled a Jew of the 
days of Herod. 

In order to a right understanding of the present complication 
and to be just to the various parties and the great interests concerned 
it is essentisd either to learn or to recollect the past history and states of 
supply. Things which are incomprehensible to those who know only 
the present condition of things, and are content to be ignorant of the 
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pastibeoome natural and explicable when regarded as the result of a 
gradual evolution. 

Let us first review the legal rights, privileges, and ojbligations ^hich 
affect the companies regarded as a whole, and then those which 
.affect the companies regarded as separate corporations. 

The Metropolis Water Act 1852 (as amended and made effective 
by the Metropolis Water Act 1871) marks a period of transition. 
One wonders how the arrangements before 4ihe change could have 
been endured even for a moment. And yet they were defended, 
and the reformers of that day had the usuar fate of those who are 
in^vance of their time. At the opening of this century a few 
thinkers here and there of startling boldness began to entertain ideas 
on the subject of sanitation. They communicated their thoughts to 
one another, they observed facts, and compared observations. When 
the peace came, men’s minds turned from the necessities of a struggle 
for national existence and for empire to a revision of social, indus- 
trial and political arrangements. Domestic conditions as affecting 
health had a share in the general overhaul, and the facts brought to 
light by private observation, suggested a more elaborate and systema- 
tic investigation. An inquiry into the health of cities and towns was 
authorised May 0, 1843. It produced two thick blue-books of evidence, 
1844-5, having special relation to drainage and water supply. The state 
of things disclosed troubled the conscience and alarmed the intelli- 
gence of the nation. Free air, cheerful light, good food, wholesome 
houses, and pure water are necessities, if you would have a healthy 
people. The window-tax had artificially restricted air and light; 
adulteration, always hard to prove, was harder still to get adequately 
punished ; the disposal of sewage was then a public danger, as the 
waste of useful matter is now a proof of governmental incapacity. The 
water supply in the country was sometimes unwholesome, often scanty, 
and always costly, and in time of cholera or typhoid the very me^ns of 
life might become a channel of disease or death ; while in London 
if the supply by the New River wns tolerable, that of the seven other 
tjorapanies was, according to our present standard, detestable, for the 
Kent Company, which now provides the best and purest water, 
had not sunk its first deep well until 1 857, and did not abandon 
the dirty Ravensbonme until alK>ut 1862. Its water is now obtained 
wholly from deep wells in the chalk, and as to quality is above re- 
proach unless on the ground of hardness. 

The methodised disclosures of the inquiry made representatives 
who had the power and the duty to act, as well as constituents who 
could support or tliwart such action, reflect upon and take to heart some 
facts of common knowledge, previously disregarded because too gene- 
I'ally known. It was resolv^ that no company should henceforth 
receive power to supply a town with water unless it placed itself 
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under compulsion to afford at remnnerntive rates a supply of •pure 
and wholesome water to all the inhabitants of the place it professed 
and ^undertook to supply ; and that no company should obtun fresh or 
additional powers of any kind unless its new Act incorporated similar 
provisions. These were embodied in the Waterworks Clauses Act^ 
1847, enacted with special regard to provincial cities, towns and dis- 
tricts ; an Act which was subsequently adopted by each of the Metro- 
politan Water Companies. As regards London it resulted also in the 
enactment of the Metropolitan Water Acts, 1852 and 1871. Any 
one who wishes to have a firm grasp and clear view of the subject 
of London water supply must keep distinct in his mind the 
separate effects and results of the Waterworks Clauses Act on each 
company on the one part, and the general effect of the Metropolis 
Water Acts on the supply as a whole on the other. Let us take 
the Metropolis Water Acts first, and consider the mischief struck at 
and the remedy applied. 

The sources of London water supply were, the Thames, the Lea, 
the Hertfordshire springs, the Hampstead ponds, and the llavensboume. 
The New River excepted, all the sources were foul. Thames water 
was drawn between Battersea and London Bridge. In a cancature 
etching by Cniickshank, the genius of the artist struggles witli the 
odious filth of the details. That clever sketch did not appear at the 
Healtheries, and it is probably not to be found framed and glazed in 
theB^rdroom of the Southwark and Yauxhall Directors. The Grand 
Junction intake drew water from the Thames just beside the outlet of 
the main Chelsea sewer. A very rare pamphlet, once widely circulated, 
the famous ‘‘ Dolphin,” would be simply astounding and incredible to 
the readers of to-day. The mere statement of the facts as then existing 
is comment enough. 

No reservoir or channel was covered unless it suited the company's 
convenience to cover it. The moderate demands on the part of the 
public were that the intakes should be removed to above the outfalls 
of the sewers ; that all water, except deep well or spring water, should 
be filtered ; that exposed channels should be roofed over ; and that 
constant should take the place of intermittent supply. The companies 
were given three years in which to remove their intakes and complete 
the necessary engineering works, and three years in which to cover 
every reservoir within five miles of St. Paul’s, and every channel or 
conduit in London. I believe they did it within the time ; their 
engineering works are generally well done. They were given three 
yeers tK) construct filtering arrangements, and nineteen years afterward 
filtration was either left undone, or was so ineffectual that another 
Act had to be passed in 1871 to make them understand that it must 
be effectually done, and to appoint a water examiner (sect. 3G) “to 
aiscertain whether or not the companiei had complied with the require- 
ments of sect. 4 of the previous Act ; ” to inspect and report uiwn the 
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results periodicftlly', and pnblish the reports. Qonf^ant snpply has not 
yet been given except to districts thronghoat London. 

I have not charged the companies wilhi carelessness of public 
necessities and neglect of duties. 1 have brought together and cftated 
facts, and the mere statement of facts becomes itself an accusation. 
Has any one read, or does any reader remember the mass of facts 
elicited under the scrutiny of examination and cross-examination, 
with time to produce contradictory evidence if possible, which are 
printed in the minutes of evidence from 182o to 1891 ? Advocates of 
the companies, when they write letters to the public press, boast that 
th'e companies have given pure and wholesome water to an ungrateful 
London, which wishes to evade payment for the boon, but this was 
the way the change from a filthy to a comparatively wholesome supply 
was tardily accomplished. It was forced on the companies. They 
armed themselves before tlie Committees and resisted to the utmost. 
They gave evidence as to the cost of filtration. How could they pay 
dividends if they had to remove their intakes and filter before delivery ? 
Ought not householders to provide filters for themselves ? Shareholders’ 
interests are sacred ; and our legislature has always been only too 
careful of vested interests. Shat*eholders had rights — statutory rights. 
Did any one inquire if one of those rights was to pump cholera or 
typhoid into the veins of householders ? Questions of this kind were 
not asked. Everything was carried on in the most polite and con- 
siderate way, having regard to the susceptibilities of investors. No 
Pitt with generous sympathies, no Cobbett, square-set and tough- 
jointed, meddled in the question, no echo of the voice of Hebrew 
prophet thundered that to deliver unfiltered water for the domestic 
purposes of human beings ought to be a crime. 

This is the true picture of tlie companies as guardians of sanitary 
interests. Let us review them in their exercise of entrusted powers to 
levy rates. That will be under the operation of the Waterworks Clauses 
Act, 1847, and the special Acts. That Act was applied to the l..ambeth 
Company in 1848, to the Kent in 1804, to the six remaining com- 
panies in 1852. Again we may with advantage take a short historical 
retrospect. The natural and oommon-senee mode of payment for goods 
is according to the quantity or amount received and used. Goods of all 
sorts, from grocery to hardware, are chaiged and paid for by the 
hundredweight, or by tlie pound avoirdupois, textile fabrics by the 
yard or ell ; but water, owing to the want of a measuring instrument 
which would measure with accuracy, had to be otherwise supplied. 
There was no meter in existence which could register small quantities 
for practical purposes ; none which could keep count even of large 
quantities. 

In olden days, when the hand-barrow or the horse-cart brought round 
the water-butt to the doors, vrater was sold by measore and charged by 
the bucket. When it went under the streets through pipes a change 
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had to enstie. Still, although the measurement was of a very rouglftand 
ready desoription and made without meter, the basis of charge was ar 
esftimate of the quantity of water used. It was measurement in fact. Onlj 
a cei^ain amount of water can under a cei^tain pressure get through pipec 
of a certain diameter in a given time. Water was turned on at a fixed 
hour, and after running for a fixed time was turned ofi’. The quantity, 
varying with the season, was exact as an average. What though it 
ran to waste in careless households, and was stored in others who were 
more honest and who kept consciences ; for the company’s purposes the 
quantity required was the same. The point looked to was the capacity 
of the cisterns, and the time during which the water flowed. 

Now the average man spending public money, if he is not watch- 
fully supervised, regards it as an American backwoodsman regards 
forest timber or virgin soil — -as a thing to be wasted ; but the average 
man spending his own money regards it as the Sidonian widow 
regarded her little store of meal and oil. When officials of companies 
have to look after the sale and use of water under directors who have 
to find dividends and interest for shareholders and creilitors, they look 
after it sharply : — not with that short-sighted sharpness which some 
employers of labour and providers of useful commodities use, but they 
bring the enlightened intellect of able and long-sighted men of 
business to bear. Experience and the struggle with and mastery 
of difficulties develop intelligence and broaden the judgment. 
When iron pipes and high-pressure engines were introduced a much 
larger quantity of water was used. The requirements of householders 
are naturally and properly always on the rise : their standard of 
comfort constantly improves. Ihe surveyors devised and employed a 
rule of thumb, capable of tolerably exact application as they used it, 
but difficult or almost impossible to be embodied in an Act. The 
water-rate was as agreed on, and it was charged according to the 
number of rooms. The Lambeth Company sometimes assessed the 
water-rate by the number of chimneys.* The usual basis, however, 
was by rooms. The surveyor was shown over the house, looked at 
each room, and the use it was put to, and made a guess at the quan- 
tity of water required. That guess, made by a man of large expe- 
rience, was exact enough. It was probably as accurate as many 
results based on tables of statistics, with serried arrays of decimal 

* The reader smiles. Levy water- rent fay the munber of rhlmneyH i how absard ’ 
What connection is there between the number of llre-places in a house and the ouan- 
titv of v'uUr used ? But how docs the Htatute charge for water used now ? By the 
rent: and what connection is there between the quantity of water used and the rent 
:«■ valnc of the property ? Of two houses, one next Grosvenor or Portnutn Squaj-c, the 
other in ^ottlng Hill or Hammersmith, both of equal size, number of room.s, numlmr 
•A chimneys, number in family ; and using, let us say, the same quantity of water yearh 
JO agaJJoii, one householder pays .£4 and tlic other £12 for precisely the same supply 
rhe one method we are so familiar with that it does not striker us as ‘absurd ; the other 
on us with startling freshness. There is really a more intimate and closer rela> 
ion between Uie number of rooms or chimneys in a house and the water use thereof 
han there is between the rent or value and the water consumption. The standard of 
lompartson is more rational. 
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pou^. Experience fixed tlie isl and custom aai]^^ the payment. 
There was a very real standard, aocording to which the supply and 
charge to each household were regulated. * 

From the commencement of the century all over England various 
special Ad^s aimed at introducing some standard which could be 
worked by any man, without the possession of peculiar experience 
and training. Almost anything that varies with the character of the 
house will do. The amount of net rent or net rating value was usually 
made l^e basis in provincial Water Acts. ^This is not in practice a 
bad basis in small provincial towns or rural districts, where, alter all, 
rent or value does vary more or less with the size of the house ; it is 
when a standard fairly adapted to such circumstances is applied to 
London that the incongruities arise. In the reign of George IT. the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, father of the philanthropic earl, was Chairman 
of Committees, and with enlightened foresight he endeavoured to 
provide and fix a limit beyond which the Loudon companies should 
have no right to charge. He took high maximum percentages on 
the actual amount or annual value on which the poor-rate assessment 
was computed — percentages which the companies solemnly accepted, 
and professed that they never intended to approach. The limit was 
arranged to allow them to charge for an excessive and exceptional use 
of water in particular houses, and it was supposed that as honourable, 
wealthy and responsible bodies, having a continued existence, they 
would keep the compact : or, if they did not, they were there and 
could be brought to book, and the compact could be cancelled. Our 
forefathers had had to fight all over the globe for their rights, 
and Londoners then were not weak-kneed grumblers who pay and 
mutter like our people. So far as I can ascertain, the compact was 
on the whole honourably kept for a long time. Things went on in the 
accustomed way, rents were estimated by rooms and on the old 
method ; any charge being la wful provided it was less than the maxi- 
mum amount as estimated by the new standard which had been im- 
posed. Ijet me call these rents, kept within the large maximum, 
which, as it was so high, did not really afiect the companies, citstonmy 
rents. They were estimated, as I have said, according to a rough- 
and-ready but by no means inexact standard, and that standard had 
direct reference to the quantity of water used in each building. As 
long as the occupation and use remained the same the water-rent did 
not voiy ; but if a building was pulled down and another built, the 
water-rent was estimated according to the same standard, but propor- 
tioned to the new use of water. I do not suppose the companies 
would dispute this statement of facts, but, if they did, I am certain it 
could be proved exact. 

About the year 1852, when the Metropolis Water Act, which was 
intended to have and which it was hoped would have so great a 
sanitary efieot, was passed, a great change was effected with regard 
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to the powers of the companies to levy rates. The Lambeth Com- 
pany, as I have said, applied for fresh powera in 1848, the Kent 
in 4864, the New River, the Chelsea, the West Middlesex, the Bast 
London, the Grand Junction, and the Southwark and Vauxhall Com- 
panies in 1852. I will now deal with the last six only, for the sake 
of clearness and because they are in one boat. To the Lambeth 
different arguments apply, and against the Kent the public have very 
little cause of complaint. All the companies were of course com- 
piled to incorporate in their new Acts the Waterworks Clause Act, 
1847. They were not unwillingly compelled. They had, as it turned 
out, wealth forced on them. The New River had never l>een 
limited, because it had not applied for powers for a long time ; it 
had always levied its rents by agreement, and charged according to 
a scale of rooms. But it had to observe a sort of proportion to the 
rents received by the other companies for similar services. 

Now, Government, Parliament, and the active portion of the 
public were perfectly cleaS* as to what they wanted done on one 
point. That was, to compel a siidicient supply of pure and whole- 
some water for the domestic purposes of householders at charges based 
on the annual value and limited by a maximum. And the words of 
the special Acts, so far and no farther, are clear. But upon otlier 
points of very great practical im{)ortance, I do not think they 
knew what ought to be done, or had any distinct intention what- 
ever. They wished fair charges to be made, but ns to what would l>e 
fair charges, and how in particular they were to be worked out. they 
do not seem to have come to a decision. Lven where they knew 
what they wanted, they had not sufficiently thought it out in detail. 
As to the rates (as the charges levied by the companies were now 
called and popularly known), the language is clear enough. The 
sharp eyes of the promoters looked to that. But there is no definition 
of “ annual value,” the only basis on which rates were to l>e levied 
in any Water Act. There is no definition of domestic purposes.” 
There is no definition of house ” or of ‘‘ dwelling-house,” and to this 
day no one knows as to these la.st whether they are the same or 
different things or whether they are used according to the common 
and every-day usage or in a special and teclinical sense. As to that 
great mass of charges— not so great as the rates for domestic pur- 
poses, but still vast in amount — which are now levied for non -domestic 
purposes, either alone or in addition to domestic supply, no one knows 
anything about them. I am learned enough to know my own 
ignorance, and that knowledge places me far in advance of the 
companies, and, indeed, of most Metroiwlitan members and County 
Councillors. 

When the six Bills were referred to the Committee on. the amal- 
gamated groups K and L of Private Bills, it was agreed that as the 
provisions were similar, the general question should be fought out on 
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tii«;jpbel^a Bill, tlie otliar C(>mpiu4tt8 lo^ asueirng, but 

spewing by the moutb of tbe Cb^WNi eouudeli and bebsg b^nd--^ 
unless they liiado open protest am dissent^ arhat the J^^iiea 
promoters and counsel sidd. I hope readers will |wy paHaeutar 
at^ntion to this point. 

Ihe novel principle, the annual value basis, was adopted. The 
companies were bonnd down to levy a rate not exceeding so mneb 
per cent, on the annual value of the dwelliug-house for the domes& 
puxposes (nowhere defined) of the owner Or occupier. There are 
then certain specified additional charges or rates for oerlain uses 
water then unusual, but now common. It shows how completely 
these Acts are out of date and obsolete, that a wateivcloset is 
regarded tm a rarity and a bath as uncommon. Low services were the 
rule ; but as every company was bound by the new Acts, to have 
machinery which would pump into the top of the highest houses in its 
district, an additional charge for high service was also authorised. 
The practical reason for this apparently clumsy way of charging is 
quite clear if one has studied the gmdual development of water 
supply. The limits were intended to guard the public against 
possible and unendurable extortions. The customary rents were to go 
on, and they were to be within the limit of the legal rates ; fresh rates 
had to be kept within the limits or they became illegal 

If a man under the new Act received a claim or demand note for 
a lump sum giving no particulars or items, as was the invariable rule 
in the days of darkness, ami if the lump sum was the same in amount 
as previous demands, he was sure, being a Briton, to pay it and never 
trouble hitnself for a moment about the principle on which the claim 
was based, or about possibilities or contingencies in the future which 
might arise under it. And so the old payments were claimed and 
paid, sauctioiied by a custom or usage which had already become 
eatabiished. The way the Acts were intended to work and the way 
they dill for a time work was this — suppose a man sent for his 
plumber or builder and ordered him to put up one or two of the new 
water-closets which were being introduc^, then the company 
added the additional charge speoified under that head to the customary 
rent, and when the increased charge was explained to the man he 
made no objection. So likewise with the luxury of a fixed bath. 
The bulk of the ';>ld charges went on unaltered, the additional items 
only were added. If a house was pulled down and rebuilt, a fresh 
rent was claimed, but it was made out with reference to the probable 
consumption of water, and had dose proportionate relation to the scale 
of the former charge. 

Few people have read with any attention and critical regard the 
Minutes of Evidence taken in 1852., and not one in ten thousand has 
even seen the Minutes of BrcM^eedm with the speeches of Counsel ; 
M.P.’s and C.C/s are equally in the dark with ordinary ratepayers. 

VOL. U1 
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I poiisess and have stjidied all the Minutes of Evidence; bat a 
perfi^ copy of the MLinntes of Proceedings I have never even seen, 
In*^ 1883 I saw and perused a large part, and I have copies and 
extracts of portions. Now I am able to affirm that by counsel on 
behalf of the Chelsea Company, in the presence of and without one 
protest of dissent from the representatives of the five other companies, 
as can be shown by the Minute of Proceedings, and by witness after 
witness produced by and giving evidence at the request of the six 
companies, it was repeatedly and solemnly stated and bargained that, 
except in the smaller class of houses, in which the rents were then at the 
highest point, if these rates were granted to the companies and powers to 
levy within the maximum were entrusted to them, they would use them 
as means of le\ 7 ing and raising amounts equal only to the customary 
rates, and would regard the maximum limits as never to be reached 
or approached, except in cases of extraordinary and exceptional use of 
water.* On the faith of that promise and undertaking, again and 
again declared, the Committee recommended the adoption of the 
new scale and basis of rates.f That compact was more or less 
observed for some time, until nimoui's of a possible purchase began 
to be whispered about amongst those who were likely to know in the 
time of ]\Ir. Secretary Cross. 

I am perfectly aware that the fact of this agreement <,>r cojiipact 
ought to have, and would have, no effect in a court of law. It 
should not even be mentioned. A judicial interpreter of the law 
ought to have regard to the express words of an Act of 1 ‘arlixiinent, 
and any alleged compact or agreement however hov i fitk, and 
solemnly made, unless embodied and specified in the Act, ought to 
be non-existent for him. But I maintain that it is vital to any 
handling of the question by Parliament. This promise was solemnly 
made to the legislature in the presence of a Parliamentary Committee. 
The Committee are ail of them dead, and Parliament has been several 


Si^cch of Mr. ^^iT^oaIn Wrangham, Mar 4, in Mining's of Prooe<-t]inirs, imm 
Mr. K. Mathor « cojiy ; whicJi was shown to un; In itim in 18S2, toGjothor with the proof 
■sheets onus pamphlet and a copy of the KiHs.ch was procluciMl hv SirW. .1. Fairer 
to the OiiiJdhail Commit. I rK]uiry, reprinted hy tht m in the Appendix (and 
therein bunod ' without the s!ighte.>t reference in their JleiM.rt to it.- great importance 
omelals of the Water l.'ouipaiiies in tie Minute# of 

t It is stated ::!! a handbook of some aiitbojity ijy an otlicial (the late .Sir Franeis 
iJoiton), who hen. an oflitre hringing him luto dose rdJUions with the Water ('om 
that “the coi»))anies contend, with some rvMsim. that if they ivere eompened 
40 alter tlieir mode of ehargt; it would be a bread, of faith .m tl.e part of Ptirljament 
■and would subvert thc! fundamental Kosis on which the fchuridioldtrs subscribed their 
moacy, I think 1 have sliown tliat as the sJiareboiders .^uhwrribed their money at the 
foundation of i^ch company, the ba.si« was tjuite a different one. and thecircumst^mces 
were utterlj diKsimilar to what exist at present. The ba^is was a charge a« agrt^ed • 
and the standard was a rent according to t he number of rooms ; and as the of 
mcojpomuon iwhem^rt^ was subscribed) of the resj>c.ctivc commrn^were 

^ 17S5, West Middlesex llastI.K>nc)on 

^ ^lunction 1811, Southwark 1^22, and Vauxhall 1804. aaialtra. 
ri ^ { subscription took place under t^tullv 
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time? Resolved Bince 1852, and the present Parliament may see fit to 
blame their predeGessors for not expressly embodying or reciting 
fact of this promise and agreement and bargain in the Bill. ,,But 
Londoners cannot possibly be held to blame. It may be said : More 
.fools members of Parliament for putting trust in water compa^i^^- 
But ought not ensure to be laid rather on Uiose who hare ac^slly 
broken faith than on those who were merely mistaken in giving 
trust ? Blame both, if you will, but let the*heavieF censure rest on 
the culprit, not on the party who can only be blamed for not 
perceiving that the other party was really as bad and untrustworthy 
iff he turned out to be. Is the criminal alone to reap a reward and 
find fortune and advantage in his guilt ? Let everything that can 
be said on behalf of the water companies be heard—the greatness 
of the temptation^ the apathy and indifference of the public, the lapse 
of time— but let not the fact to which I have endeavoured to draw 
Attention be forgotten. It is one conspicuous mark of tbe incapacity 
and ineptitude shown by the Corporation in dealing with this subject, 
that although this fact was clearly brought forward, they have either 
been incapable of seeing, or have deliberately shut their eyes to its 
singular imx>ortance. 

Having up to this point passed in some review the common obligaticms 
and rights of the companies, let us now look at the special Acts as 
regards the rates and the rights and duties which afiect each company 
considered by itself. The provisions of the special Acts follow a 
common plan and method, and conform to the general intention of 
the general Act which each one incoqjorates. 

Each special Act provides for the compulsory supply of water for 
domestic purposes to all the inhabitants of the district, who on their 
part fulfil certain conditions. The Act also provides for the supply of 
water for other than domestic purposes ; but as to whetlier mdk 
supply can be compelled in every case or not, and as to what are its 
conditions, there exists great doubt. These two supplies — ^the domestic 
and nou-doniestic — require to be kept apart while under considera- 
tion, and this is particularly neceswy^ Iwcause water-rates are 
claimed in a lump sum. Sometimes a householder requires a domestic 
supply alone, sometimes nothing except a non-domestic supply, some- 
times both requirements are found in the same place. 

Under these later Acts, and by the new method, ^h company is 
empowered to fix certain charges or rates, not exceeding specified 
rates, varying with the value of the propmty eupplied, for domestic 
purposes. These rates are by no means unifiirm. The Lambeth can, 
and does^ charge 7 i percent, on the smallest houses, varying down to 
5 per cent, on the largest. Thed^ent charges a peculiar scale, vary- 
ing from 6 per cent, to 4 pei: cent. The East London and the South-j . 
w-irtt and Vauxball chatgi\5;;per- Gent/;p^ ail V45dues. The other 
charge, -4 ^ per. on v^ues below £200, and 3' per cent. 
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7 alaes above. The percentage rate varies with the company in %ho8e* 
district the house is situated, and the value of the house in each 
district varies, not according to the water used, but according to 
situation. The whole matter is highly singular and anomalous, and 
nothing except custom and the general inattention and apathy pre^ 
vents its absurdity from being manifest. These percentage charges 
constitute the bulk of the payment ; but there are certain additwnal 
charges, or rates, as in, most cases they are called, for water-closets, 
fixed baths, and high services. To those who only consider existing 
conditions of supply, this way of charging must be inexplicable, but 
it is at once perceived to be natural, when the historj’’ of supply is 
recalled to mind. For the general supply when the Acts were 
passed was a low service delivery to houses, in which a bath was a 
great rarity, and water-closets very exceptional. ^ The principle of 
charge in these Acts is shown to be obsolete. 

The additional charges are anything but uniform. The Lambeth 
company claims to charge, and levies up to the maximum, K’>. 
for one w.-c. in houses above £20 value, rising to 20^. in houses 
over £100, in addition to the heavy percentage rate. In the Kent 
company one w,-c. is free in every house — /.<*., included in the 
percentage or value. In the other companies, w.-c.s in houses of 
less than £30 value are free. The East London charges iw. for a 
w.-c. in a £30 house, rising to 8.s. in houses above £1(»0. 'Jlie 
other companies charge 4^. for one w.-c. in houses fi*om 130 
and up to £*j 0, rising step by step to 12,s. in liouses over £3<)0. 
The anomalies with regard to high service and fixed baths are diftV*rent, 
but quite as great.* Surely the system, if it can be called a system 
at all, has lasted quite long enough. Remember these differences 
and irregularities did not appear at first, for only the old customary 
rates were levied, and no one thought of the change to the new method 
which has been enacted. Probably’^, except officials, no one looked at 
one of these Acts for some years after they were passed. If the new 
rates with these irregularities had been enforced on the passing of the 
Acts, the system would not have lasted twelve months ; but by the 
time the rates were enforced the Acts were old and established. 

To these rates, strained to the utmost maximum limit, the water 
companies have a legal right enforceable in the law courts — I will not 
say unquestioned, but one which I, at least, do not mean to dis- 
pute. To a portion of these rates, subject to what I have already 
stated as to the professions and promises made to Parliament and 
as to the breach of faith which ensued, they have moral right. If I 
ean convince others that that breach took place, as thoroughly as I am 
oonviheed myself that it occurred, the position of the companies will 

• JWie most condensed summary of the details of water-rate ekar^jes, with some 
statements, is contained in a letter by mvaeU to The Tinm. pablislmd on Sth of 
April last, p. 4vc6]s. 5 and Or 



be Been to be fear di&rent morelly from wbat 4t is supposed to be« 
Undoubtedly, if rights or property are taken without oon^ 
owners, compensation up to the full value would be given. U ndoubtedly 
if rights or property be taken from owners wil^ont their 
ix>mpen8atiDU np to the foil value should be given ; bat what that 
fuU value may be would have to be determined. 

Let us now turn to another part of the revenue now actively being 
levied and paid; that is the non-domestic postion, not so large as the 
other, but still very large in amount The rates for domestic supply 
are not uniform, they are highly irregular ; but these rates are confusion 
worse confounded. I do not like to say what I know of them. I 
have seen the effect of speaking out to unprepared minds. George 
Stephenson when he was asked by the Committee what would be 
the highest speed attainable on a railway, felt that if he said 
forty miles an hour, he would be laughed to scorn by nearly every 
professional expert and held to be a mad enthusiast by the tribunal 
before which he was being examined. If I say that no me knows 
the true meaning and construction of the sections, it is the exact and 
unexaggerated truth. If 1= say that these Acts are so loosely drafted 
that they contain every fault a draftsman can commit, and that it is 
impossible to form an opinion on the oonstniction which is free from 
doubt, it is no more than the House of Lords said in a recent judg- 
ment on the New Iliver Act, 1852, 

In every Act there is a list of purposes which may not be included 
in a domestic supply. There is no definition, as I have said, of what 
are domestic purposes, but a list is given of purposes which are 
not to be domestic. It is drawn up with abominable vagueness. 
When one reads in the list “baths,” “ carriages,” “ horses,” ‘‘gar- 
dens,” “ ventilating,” ‘‘ornamental purposes,” “cattle,” “railways,’ 
fountains,” “ steam-engines,” “ manufactures,” or “ businesses,” 
it si erns plain enough. The meaning of each word by itself is plain. 
But when one asks what is a “ bath,” what is a “ garden ” within the 
meaning of the Act, one sees it cannot possibly mean “ every bath ” 
or “ every garden,” and he sees it is impossible to l>e clear as to what 
is intended by the wordvS. Some Acts say manufactare or business 
requiring extra supplies, saying nothing as to what is extra supply, 
or extra” to what ; other Acts say “for any trade or business what- 
soever” without any qualification. The whole of the sections, and 
every London special Water Act, are a monuiuental scandal. 

The public are ignottint of the fact, but the company's officials and 
legal advisers know well, that many items rates at present levied and 
jpaid could not be sustained if they were resisted in a oourt of law. 
They are a sure and safe revenue, however, beoause the amount to 
each individual is only a few shillings, or at most a few pounds, while 
the costa certain to be ineurred, even if the individual is perfectly 
right (as 1 was in the now well-known case), are about £800 or £900 
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with the risk, if wrong, of between £2000 or £3000; while the- 
company every item means a revenue of £4000 a year at least, so that 
the case on their part is sure to be fought regardless of costs, and- 
with the best legal skill and ability^ 

Take, as examples, the extra charge for conservatories, enforced by . 
the Grand Junction and other companies, and absolutely illegal ; or the 
extra charge for empty and unused stables and coach-houses, also 
illegal, as it used to bp levied even in the very form and words* 
Both charges, after having been enforced, were repaid by that company, 
which refused even io appear to defend charges made by its own 
officials with the express knowledge and order of its directors. A 
charge of lOs. for a so-called conservator}'' was levied on a working- 
man in Hammersmith. It was, in fact, a row- of sixteen or eighteen 
flower-pots on the inside window-sill of a landing on a staircase.. 
That charge was stopped without any legal proceedings. A gentle- 
man in Gloucester Terrace was charged £2 2.s. for conservatory 
supply. He resisted. In successive interviews the company came 
down to 30^., 20.s‘., 15s., and finally he compromised at 10s., having no 
regard for the principle or for the rights of his neighbours. I could 
give scores of cases in which the New Itiver has withdrawn small 
charges for gardens, from people who, under advice, resisted, while 
it went on claiming under precisely similar circumstances from 
neighbours who would not take the necessary trouble. I could give 
instances in which they have refunded money illegally claimed and< 
paid 

What is the latest instance of overcharge? The Lambeth Com-- 
pany have been charging ] Oa'. yearly for every fixed bath, under an 
Act drawn with such culpable vagueness that either no charge at all 
is legal in a private dwelling-house, or if any charge is legal, the 
(company are authorised by statute to forbid using any kind of bath 
within their limits. 

On any reading of the Act their actual mode of change is illegal, 
for payment can only be claimcid by agreement, and there has been 
none. By several persons, acting under advice, payment has been 
resisted throughout the year, but no supply has been cut ofi’, and no 
proceedings so far commenced. The Company does not feel itself to 
be on firm ground. 

An income equal to the revenues of a small principality is .raised, 
and through fear of law costs or through carelessness paid in Ijondon 
and its suburbs under these Acts on account ,of these non-domestic 
chains. It is difficult to estimate its exact amount, yet it must be 
very large, Part of this is legal, part very doubtful ; as to part-, no* 
one can say whether it is legal or not. 


Akchihald E, Doims, 



THE FAILURE OF THE NILE CAMPAIGN. 


T he British public is aware, in a general way, that the Soudan 
Expedition for the relief of General Gordon which Lord Wolseley 
commanded, was a failure ; but no one who has not studied the long- 
delayed Official History of the Campaign,*** carefully revised” as 
that work has been, can have any conception how profound and utter 
that failure was. The whole business was one of amazing ineptitudeB, 
of strange miscalculations, of abortive fads, of waste of invaluable 
time, of attempted combinations which, devised in ignorance of con- 
ditions, were never within measurable proximity of consummation, of 
orders issued only to be changed and dispositions indicated only to 
be altered, of lost opportunities, w’recked transport, and squandered 
supplies. One bright gleam of sunshine contrasts with the sombre 
background of administrative and strategical incapacity, in the fine 
spirit, the loyal endurance, and the staunch valour of the troops. 
But since such were the characteristics of the soldiers, it is only the 
more deplorable that offiijers and men so devoted and so ardent should 
have been baulked in their aspiration by blunderings and delays, which 
they recognised indeed, but had to endure. 

In the space of an article it is manifestly impossible to follow the 
record of the campaign through all its phases ; certain main features, 
however, can be dealt with in suIBcient detail to make good the terms 
used in the opening paragraph. 

When first consulted by ttie British Government in April 1884 in 
regard to a possible expedition for Gordon's relief, Lord Wolseley 
showed no marked wish for the employment of camel corps in the 
operations that might become necessary. In his estimate of the re- 
quisite force appears the item : Mounted infentry on native horses 
* “ OflScial History of the Soudan Campaigm.’’ Bj' Colonel H. E. Colvilc, C,B, 
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or camels — 150 men;'' whioli seems to indicate a preference for 
homes over the alternative camels. But when his lordship reached 
Cairo Ml September, his views on the subject materially altered. In 
. his despatch to Lord Harrington of 11th September he wrote : 

** It is in my opinion absolutely necessary to send the following detach- 
ments from England to be converted into a camel corps : 

J^a»/c and File. 

From the seven battalidns of Foot Guards, 40 men from each i8U 
From the sixteen line cavalry regin;eiits at home, 40 men 


from each . . . 040 

From the three Household cavalry regiments . . , I()f» 

From the two battalions Rifle Brigade at home . . , 80 


1 100 ” 

This strength was locally increased by 100 men of the Royal Marines, 
raising it to 1200 men. The force at the end of October, when as 
yet but one division of it had reached the Assuan base, was formed 
into four regiments under the respective titles of the Heavy Camel 
Regiment, the Light Camel Regiment, the Guards Camel Regiment, 
and the Mounted Infantry Camel Regiment. 

It had been the Commanding Generals original intention to convey 
to his fighting base in the Soudan at Debbeh (later that base was 
Korti) the whole of his infantry by boat-transport, with arms, 
ammunition, and one hundred days’ rations per man to be kept intact 
until the fighting base was reached ; and to march the mounted troops 
along the banks. But he recognised that delays in the ascent of the 
river might happen concurrently with tidings from Kliartoum of 
grave and urgent character, and it was, we are told, to meet such a 
contingency that the camel corps was to be organised. “ This step,” 
adds the History ” with scant accuracy “ as subsequent events proved, 
was absolutely necessary ; ” but the addition to the force of 1200 men 
who could not do a stroke of work toward carrying their own food to 
the fighting base, seriously increased the diflSculty of supply. 

Of course camel corps were no novelty. Napoleon had a body of 
camelry in Egypt in 1799, and the Scinde camel corps organised by 
Napier and commanded by the dashing Fitzgerald, did brilliant and 
memorable work. Both those services were established for the specific 
object of making abnormally long desert marches at a greatly quicker 
rate of travel than infantiy, or indeed cavalry, could maintain. Slur’s 
information regarding Napoleon’s camelry is noli very specific, but he 
does mention that each camel carried its native driver and a French 
soldier. Sir W. Montagu M'Murdo has given full details regarding the. 
Scinde camel corps. Each beast carried a driver (siiuom) armed 
with a carbine, and a dghting man with riflle and bayonet, as well as 
the. latter's blanket, greatcoat and rations, a large leathern water*- 
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bottle aiid the (pounded ^ fiour and spice) which 

sastained the camel on long journeys. The sirwan had to be a light 
man and skilled in the management and caretaking of a peopliarly 
delicate animal. The infantry soldier who was carried as a passenger 
was picked for his light wiry figure. The exploits of this corps were 
cxtraordinaiy. General M'Murdo gires an instance of its haying 
marched seventy miles in one night, seized a robber chief in bed in 
the heart of his tribe, and being back again*with the prisoner by the 
following evening. 

The work of the Scinde camel corps is historic and can be attested 
‘by living witnesses. Yet so strangely impenetrable is Lord Wolseley 
against hard fact when it is unwelcome, that in his Soldiers Pocket 
Book ” he writes : “ I do not believe in any camel being able to do 
hard work over a desert country, where he will have very little water 
and food, with two men on his back.-* And he proceeds : “ Camels 
so loaded could certainly not have made the marches done by Stewart's 
column in the Bayuda desert. Experience, our best guide and master, 
tells me with certainty that it is most difficult to keep camels alive 
and in working condition in the desert, with only one soldier on each 
camel.” We «hall see presently what were those desert marches 
referred to, and will find also that under the charge of their British 
soldier-riders the camels used in that desert expedition were with 
few exceptions not kept alive at all, whether in working condition or 
otherwise, but died almost to a beast. That Lord Wolseley’s camelry 
was not designed for speedy work such as that which made the Scinde 
corps famous, is apparent from the language of his chief -of-staff. 
Sir Herbert Stewart had reached Dongola in September, and given 
his attention to the equipment, objects, and methods of emplo^^ment 
of camel corps. That sagacious officer had satisfied himself that the 
proposed burden of 400 lbs. was far too great for the Soudanese Jiajin 
or riding camel, and that one half of that weight was the proper 
maximum. “ To place the proposed weight on those camels,” he 
wrote, will simply convert them into indifferent baggage animals.” 
The reply of the chief-of-staff was that Stewart must regard the 
Mounted Infantry camels as beasts of burden, and must select for 
purchase the strongest and not the fastest animals ; and he added 
that a baggage camel ought to carry the 400 lbs. weight thirty miles 
a day. These expressions indicate that the very most that was ex- 
pected nf the camel* was that their rate of travel <k die in diem should 
be double that of ordinary infantry marching. 

In drawing the men for his camel corps from the quarter to which 
he had recourse, the Commanding General committed not one but 
several mistakes. In requMtioning Household troops and cavalrymen 
for duty which essentially belonged to the infantry of the line, he 
betrayed his lack of touch with the real fighting men of the British 
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aarmy. No hint of dispamgement of Guardsmen or cavalrymen is fiere* 
implied. But the patient stout-hearted linesman who stands and dies 
under»Britam s flag in every corner of the world, who confronts with 
equal equanimity the chances of cholera and disease, the loneliness of 
sequestered stations, the fortune of war in the Himalayas, in 
Afghanistan, in Zululand, in Burmah, in Abyssinia, in Ashantee — be is 
the war-dog of the Empire ; and to him, not to selections from the 
corps which normally live pleasant days, should have been given 
the first chance to participate in an aifairwhicli was essentially his TiMcTf 
and which, if it were successful, would compensate him for life in the 
crater of Aden, in the solitude ofQuamagaza, and among the swamps, 
of Biirmah. Was it because he wanted big men that the Commanding 
General asked for massive troopers from Knightsbridge and Windsor, 
for stalwart men of the line cavalry, for portly privates of the foot- 
guards ? The world is familiar with his expressed contempt for the 
average Tommy Atkins from Whitechapel (a useful blackguard 
who mostly has an infinity of fight in him ; — who has not read of a 
^rtain “ Ortheris ; but out of the 0000 line infantry in Egypt 
in September 1 884-, could there not have been selected 1200 modified 
Anaks, whose weight would have worn out his camels quite as 
effectively as that of the heavy men from England, the difficulty of 
adequately mounting whom drove the director of transport into mild 
distraction ? 

The advantages of drawing men from regiments alreadv in Egypt 
seem marked. They would have been already in a raeasnro 
seasoned. The delay of the voyage from England would have- 
been saved. The re-jiiisition was made on 11th September, and in 
the end of October the details from England were only beginnino- 
to arrive at Assuan. The selected linesimen could Lave been tbere 
a month earlier. Marching up the Nile on camels, the whole camelry 
could have been at Debbeh before the end of November. Debb^ 

18 on the verge of the great valley, the Wadi el Malik, filled at this 
searon with grapes and shrub-s, and belonging to the friendly Kababish 
Arabs. There for three weeks the camel-warriors could have led a 
bucolic existence, watching their animals filling themselves with the 
green forage which is their best restoration, and which brings them 
into the highest wndition for long endurance of privation. When the 
tme came for activity two marches would have brought them to Korti 
their teasts in fine vigour. What actuaUy occurred was that of 
the select details sent from England to form camel troops, one 
reg^ent reached Korti l)ecember 16th; the others later, dates of 
amval not specified. But for all the time for recuperation and 
preparation of their camels must have been short, for the advance of 
the desert column from Korti began on the 30th December. 

All the four camel regiments had come up from Awnan mounted. 
Their ramn d'Ure as camelry was obviously expedition ; incidentally. 
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c<5nparatively speaking, as i^^arded their match up to tie fighting 
base, bnt exdnslvely in regard to the march across ^e Baynda d^rt 
from Korti to Metemmeh. Gordon’s last comraunicatioii, ^ed 
December 14th, indicated that his situation was close on eaEfe*emity. 
“ TKie food we still have is little, some grain and biscuit We want 
you to come quickly.” Hid caution, “ Do not leave Berber in the 
rear,*’ the Commanding General wisely determined to disregaird. On 
the day he received Gordon’s last letter, the head of the column which 
Sir Herbert Stewart was to lead to Metemmeh marched out of Korti, 
in accordance with orders issued the day before. In tho words of the 
author of the “ Official History,” “ the Nile expedition was a campmgn 
less against man than against Nature and against time.” And he adds 
that it was to meet the contingency of a necessity for making a desert 
march into the enemy’s country that Lord Wolseley organised the 
camel corps. ‘ 

It is characteristic of this curiously muddled “ Official History ” 
that, emanating as it does from our Intelligence Department, it con- 
tains no table of distances, and ihat nowhere in the text is stated the 
length of the march across the Bayuda desert from Korti to Metemmeh. 
But it is possible to ascertain from some figures in one of the maps 
that the distance is 172 miles. It is stated by Mason Bey, an Ame- 
rican gentleman in the Khedive’s service who has served many years 
in the Soudan and has a thorough, knowledge of it and its races, that 
the march from Ambukol, which is close to Korti, to Metemmeh ric 
Jakdul and Abu Klea, was customarily acoomplfebed with reasonably 
good and fresh camels in six marching days, with one day’s halt at 
each of the two principal wells — in all, in eight days. That this' state- 
ment is true is proved by the fact that Sir Herbert Stewart marched 
from Korti to Jakdul, 100 miles, in sixty-four hours, with a column 
of more than 2000 loaded camels, most of which were more or less 
stale ; and doubtless, but for the opposition he had^ encounter, he 
would have covered the other half of the distance to the Nile at 
Metemmeh within the same time. His march to Jakdul was in the 
nature of a surprise ; had he been able to move on after a day’s halt 
at that station he would have reached the vicinity of Metemmeh 
on the afternoon of January 6th, 1885. According to information 
he would probably have encountered no opposition until close to 
Metemmeh, where there were said to be some 8000 Arabs armed 
with Eemingtons and fowling-pieces and two brass mountain guns, 
a force of which his would have made very short work. The still 
untaken Omdurman, whose fall a week later set free the force which 
fought at Abu Klea and Abu Kru, was then engrossing the army of 
the Mahdi ; and in all human probability, had Stewart reached 
Metemmeh on or about January 6th, the rescue of Gordon and what 
of his garrison adhered to him would have been accomplished. 

How came it that the eager Stewart was still only at Jakdul more 
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tjbiwi i w might hava reached Metemmeh? Or rather j 

to Tile Btironger yet not unwarrantable terms, by what mischance or 
default (Was Gordon allowed to perish in the wreck of Khartoum, 
when with God’s help and the zeal and courage of willing men he 
might have been reached and extricated more than a fortnight before 
the fall of Khartoum on January 26 ? The answer must be, because 
the Commanding Geneiral allowed end to be subordinate to means, and 
was not ready in expedients to retrieve the situation thus created. 
We have all heard of the ingenuous bucolic who started with a 
pocketful of silver on a journey to buy a calf, but when he had settled 
the terras found that most of his money had escaped through a hole 
in his pocket. When Lord Wolseley, having reached his fighting 
base at Korti, thought to make his swift (mip of the desert march 
which, and nought else, could furnish the justification for his camel 
regiments, he found that he had not camels enough left at his disposal 
wherewith to make that march at one go.” What had happened 
to the multitudinous beasts which had been purchased the Official 
History ” does not condescend to tell. It had rather belittled the 
camels, and exalted over them the horn of the whale-boats. That 
a boat which consumes nothing,” it smugly observes, ^'is a more 
economical means of transport than a camel, more than one-half of 
whose cariying power is wasted in the transport of its own forage, is 
a proposition too self-evident for argument.” The boats carried to 
the fighting base 100 days’ rations for each infantry man ; the camels 
carried thither a modicum of intact supplies for the mounted troops ; 
and the chief work of the camels, otJier than the 1200 ridden by 
those troops and the details used for artillery and ambulance purposes, 
was apparently the supply of rations for the marching and voyaging 
forces, and of provender for themselves and the riding camels along 
the Nile from Assuan to Korti. The number of camels bought for 
the use of a forot about 5000 strong was 8000, at a cost of £106,000. 
The great mass of those animals were purchased between Assiut and 
Wadi Haifa, only 1750 having been bought in Dongola or southward 
therefrom, where a superior stamp of beast is found, no higher piiced 
than the inferior animals lower down the river. 

The “ History ” puts forth that the formation of a depot at Jakdul 
was necessitated by the want of camels, of camel- drivers, and of 
camel equipment. There was, it may be hinted, yet another neces- 
sity, perhaps more urgent than elaborate precaution that short of 
a convulsion of nature no soldier could possibly go short of his full 
allowance of pepper — that crowning necessity being the relief of 
Gordon. For this latter object, wrote the Commanding General in 
his despatch to the Secretary for War dated March 16, 1885, “I 
was prepared to incur great risk, and in pushing Stewart forward as I 
did, I went to the extreme limit of the risks to which a commander 
should expose his troops.” Whether the expression pushing for- 



wftrd” comctly describes a morement jrliicii actually occupied 
twenty-two days in covering a distance of 172 miles nonnally 
traversed by camels in eight days, and which would have ocdilpied 
twenty days even if no opporition had been encounter^, is a 
question of verbal accuracy which I prefer to leave unanswered. It 
was of signal importance that the desert march column should move 
in one body and at the greatest possible spaed, but the deficiency of 
camels and their equipment made it impossible to send from h^rti to 
Metemmeh on camel-back at a single trip all the troops with their 
supplies destined for this operation. 

On the afternoon of December 30th, Stewart left Korti with 2200 
camels and reached Jakdul on January 2ud, having marched 100 miles 
in sixty-four hours. The strenuous Stewart at Jakdul was more than 
half way to Metemmeh ; but he had to turn his back on the promised 
land, and a few hours after his arrival he was on his return march to 
Korti to bring up his second relay. Travelling light, ho was back at 
ICorti on the 5th, having covered the distance in sixty honrs, 
but the double journey at speed had expanded 81 camels out of his 
2200, and many more were incapacitated for farther service. On the 
7ch Colonel Clarke left Korti with a convoy of 1000 camels ; and on 
the 8th Stewart finally started with 2228 camels carrying troops and 
details, and reached Jakdul on the 12th. The depot formed there 
and garrison left, the expedition finally cut loose from Jakdul on its 
march to Metemmeh on January 14tb, all combatants mounted and 
with about 1000 transport camels. Abu Klea was reached on the 
Kith, and but for the fighting which intervened Stewart would have 
reached the Nile on the 18th. But it was inevitable that he should 
encounter opposition ; this was the admittedly certain result of the 
indication of his route afforded by his first arrival at Jakdal, not to 
speak of the Mahdi’s freedom to detach in consequence of the fall of 
Omdurman. 

The “ History ” does not specify the total number of camels 
employed in the desert march, but the approximate reckoning is not 
difficult. Disregarding losses and substitutions, there seems to have 
been utilised about 332') camels in carrying troops to Jakdal, and 
establishing the depot . there — a tale which is reached by counting 
Stewart*s 2200, Clark’s convoy of 1000, and Burnaby convoy of 125 ; 
of this number of 3325 there went forward beyond Jakdal 2888. 
On this question of numbers, Mason Bey has some noteworthy obser- 
vations. Since of the 3325 actually employed 2200 had the double 
turn between Korti and Jakdal, the real camel-power used should, he 
claims, be reckoned at 5525 ; and he adds : 

<< To establish a depot at Jakdul and move up thither the expeditionary 
force 5525 camels were empbyed, allowing for the double turn ; 2888 moved 
it on towards the Nile. .As the distances (from Korti to Jakdul, and from 
Jakdul to Oubat) are approximately equal, it would seem that 4200 camels 
would have sufficed to move the column in a single trip. To mamtain a current 
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of supplies and provide for losses, a considerable reserve was required. In tU, 
to do the work properly, at least 5500 camels were requisite at and foiward 
of the fighting base at Korti. There were there about 3300 : the balance of 
2200 certainly could liaye been procured for £12 per head. It v^ould thws 
^eem that the failure of the expedition tcae due to a shortcmning in transport 
iohich could have been made good at a cost of £26,400.” 

Mason Bey is not a fellow-countryman of Charles Gordon, and he 
•employs restrained but perfectly explicit terms. In his quiet, firm 
manner he proceeds: “All. the difficulties which proved so disastrous 
to the success of the expedition cropped up at the last moment, and 
it is pertinent to inquire what preparations were made during October, 
November and December to avert their occurrence.” Before, however, 
this phase of the subject is gone into, some final remarks on the 
•desert march may be made. 

I have taken the liberty to ascribe to the Commanding General 
a singular unfertility of expedient in a crisis demanding resource 
and ingenuity. Given, from whatever cause, an unfortunate paucity 
of camels, was there no possible alternative to the loss of invaluable 
time in establishing the Jakdul depot before striking for the Nile ? All 
the fighting force was mounted, ^presumably on the better, or less bad, 
class of camels. The marches were to average about thirty miles 
long. Clearly, dismounted men could not march those distances day 
after day, but men in hard condition, as must have been all the force 
by this time, could not grumble at being called on to march fifteen 
miles a day, with two halt days in the eight to be occupied by the 
journey from Korti to Metemmeh. What hindered, then, to transfer 
to transport service half of the riding camels, and to assign to each 
camel remaining with the regiments a couple of men, each of whom 
should tramp half each day’s march at the normal camel-pace of three 
miles an hour ? With some 900 superior camels added to the trans- 
port service, the desert might surely have been traversed “ at one 
go ” by the whole column, without the preliminary depot business at 
•Jakdul. But if the Commanding General still was haunted by appre- 
hensions of deficient supplies, there remained to him yet another 
expedient — he might have marohed the whole column (except of 
course, the cavalry) across the desert on foot, surreiwlering for trans- 
port purposes every camel belonging to it. No pretext for the Jakdul 
delay could then have been admissible, and marching as infantry the 
column would have reached Met(^miiieh a week earlier than Stewart 
with the Gakdul business on his hands, could have done even had he 
not been opposed. That such a coarse was practicable is proved by the 
march on foot made a month later by the Royal Irish Regiment, whose 
time from Korti to Gubat was eleven days. The “ History ” is superior 
jO the chronicling of such a pettiness as the January temperature on, 

;he Bayuds, but the Irish regiment did not suffer, and reached Gubat 
n fine condition. But if, as in Afghanistan, the desert temperature 
rere fierce by day and bitter by night, the chief of the Nile ExpeJi- 
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tiox»xaigbt liave reoaUed the exatinple of ^otber British commaader, 
who a few jears efrflier inarched 10,000 men 300 miles in twenty 
days in a temperature ranging from 84® to 92°* 

To one acquainted with the country about Dongola/’ says Mason 
Bey, it is a surprise to learn that the supply of camels was very 
limited, that there were *no local camel drivers/ that there was a 
^ scarcity of camel saddles ’ ; and finally that there was a ‘ scarcity 
of food and forage.’ The Ababdeh Arabs on the east bank of the 
river could easily have supplied 2000 cam^s; Sheik Saley of the 
Kababish was good for any number, as he could have drawn on the 
Qorur Arabs of Darfur as well as of his own tribe. For him to reach 
his headquarters and return fifteen to twenty days were ample, and 
for the Ababdeh to bring up camels from the Wadi Ollaki, about the 
same time. Hired camels should have been taken from the veiy first. 
The three months during which the force was gathering would have 
sufficed to satisfy the Arabs, as by the end of that period they would 
have received nearly the value of their animals. Once the camels 
were hired or purchased, the camel driver would have been easily 
found. The construction of camel saddles is so extremely simple 
that any number could have prepared in a very few days. All the 
materials are found in the desert. Between Debbeh and Korti, as 
^vell as in the Wadi el Malik, there was abundant pasturage. The 
entire country along the Nile was under cultivation at the end of 
December, green forage was most abundant, and it was simply a 
question of compensating the people for their growing crops;” 

There were some twenty olficei*3 engaged in purchasing camels in 
Dongola and further southward, but they were late in beginning, and 
without exception they all confined their operations to the river side. 
No camel-buyer is reported as having visited the Ababdeh Arabs^ 
though Kitchener and Bundle were among .them so early as July. 
As late as the beginning of November, the chief of staff in 
writing to Sir Herbert had objected to the purchase of camels by 
that officer. His given reasons were, scarcity of forage, the impossi- 
bility for the time of supplying drivers or saddles, without which they 
would be useless, and his conviction that to hire camels was the only 
chance of an efficient transport, and the best way also to keep on 
terms with the desert Arabs. Stewart, it would appear, could not 
hire and did not buy ; tied to Dongola and engrossed with many 
cares, ho seems to have allowed the matter to drop. The History ” 
mentions that Lord Wolseley had expected, on his arrival at Korti, to 
find there Sheik Saleh of the Kababish with a number of camels, 
which that chief, according to the Mudir of Dongola, had undertaken 
to supply, but that no camels were forthcoming. That was the 
probable, almost indeed the assured, issue of a negotiation through the 
agency of such a person as the Mudir. Any number of excellent 
camel drivers could have been furnished from Aden, whence actually 
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600. In October.it was suggested that 600 more should* be 
tele^phed for; “but,” writes the director of transport, “on the 
supposition that they would arrive too late, the suggestion was not 
acoepted, and we had good reasons later to regret this error in our 
calcalaticms/' 

There was a story at the time of the Dartmoor manoeuv'ree, that 
the General in Chief in the course of a rainy morning between break- 
fast and noon, changed his mind thirteen times in regard to the 
progi-amme for the afternoon. This was perhaps the best on record 
of this species of mental activity, although Zululand furnishes some 
lively instances of similar evolutions. The combat at Abu Klea and 
the subsequent melancholy developments gave rise to a rapid sequence 
of contradictory orders on the part of the Commanding General from 
the fighting base at Korti. As soon as the news of Abu Klea reached 
him, he sent Sir Hedvers Duller to command in the desert and at 
Gubat. On February 4th, tidings of the fall of Khartoum reached 
Korti, and orders were despatched to Duller to remain at Jakdul, to 
send all wounded thence to Korti, to move no infantry, and not to 
engage in any offensive operation. On the same evening, those orders 
were changed, and Duller was directed to go to Gubat. On his arrival 
at Abu Klea on the 10th he was overtaken by more orders, ^"instruct- 
ing him to evacuate the seriously wounded from Gubat, and to pre- 
prepare for suddenly abandoning that position and falling back on 
Jakdul. On the 13th, Duller, watching the signs of the times in his 
cool, self-reliant fashion, considered that it behoved him to clear out 
of Gubat lest worse things befell him. The Mahdists were moving 
down the bank in force with several guns. That same night 
orders reached him, ‘'^the Government having decided that the Mahdi 
was to be crushed,’’ to take Metemmeh, use his discretion as to 
occupying Shendy, and combine with General Earle (already killed) 
in an attack on Derber, Duller did not allow those instructions to 
divert him from his purpose of evacuating Gubat and retiring to Abu 
Klea, where he arrived on the 15th. The Commanding General, 
informed of the victory of Kirbekan on the 10th, sent orders to 
Duller asking with what force he could reach Derber on March 14th to 
meet there Drackenbnry’s river column and jointly take that town, 
which was to be left with a garrison of 1000 men, Duller then return- 
ing to Korti. The answer to this from Duller was to the effect that 
the camels of the desert column were completely broken down, and 
many of the men were all but shoeless. Defore further service, a 
complete refit of camels and of boots was needful The river column 
was enconntering delays, and snch was the situation that all idea of 
pursuing the offensive had to be abandoned and the campaign came 
to a close. * Archibald Forbes. 
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I N his rolnme entitled “Philomythns” Dr. Abbott bas discassed, 
with reference to Cardinal NeHrman’s Tieers and experience, the 
connection between probability and faith regarded as guides of human 
life. Th^opening paragraph of his first chapter is as follows : 

“ ‘ Butler’s doctiine tliat probability is the guide of life led me, at least 
under the teaching to wliich a few years later I was introduced, to the 
logical cogency of Faith.’ So writes Newman in his ‘Apologia,’ and by 
these words he leads us to consider what is meant by probability ; how 
far it is the guide of life ; and in what way it is connected with Faith." 

I hare perused Dr. Abbott’s volume with much attention. It 
appeals to me chiefly as an attempt to throw light upon the workings 
of Cardinal Newman’s mind. In endeavouring to solve his problem 
Dr. Abbott has written much that has been keenly resented by 
some of Cardinal Newman’s friends; there has been the average 
amount of controversy and recrimination which is to be expected in 
such cases. From all such controversy I desire to keep myself 
entirely free ; but I cannot refrain from remarking that for many 
years the mind of Cardinal Newman, its workings and their results, 
bare been to me a subject of deep and painful interest. I am one 
of those who remember well the early days of the “ Tracts for the 
Times” ; I possess the Tracts in the onginal edition ; I read them 
when they came foesh upon the minds of Englishmen ; I had taken 
my degree before the appearance of No. XC. Nay more ; I am one 
of those — not so many of them now — who have heard Newman 
preach in his own pulpit of St. Mary’s, Oxford, and who can bear 
testimony to the mmrvellons effect of his preaching and the marvellous 
manner in which it was produced. Those who never heard him can 
scarcely believe — so at leMt I have found— that pulpit eloquence 
VOL. LXI. 0 
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could 1)6 supported upcfe sucli a foundation : the unvarying note, t e 
absolute immobility of face and limb, the close of a long sentence to 
be Mowed by another apparently separated from the preceding^one 
by a sharp fracture; all this does not look much like a true basis 
for pulpit eloquence— and in a certain sense it was not eloquence;- 
nevertheless in a very real and deep sense it was so; it was like a 
message from another world, or Hke an utterance of a primitive 
saint or martyr permitted to revisit the world of living men. 

I am speaking of the impression made upon me half a century 
ago, when I visited Oxford partly for the sake of seeing the Uni- 
versity, and partly for the sake of hearing Newman. sermon 
which I heard him preach is contained in one of his pub- 
lished volumes ; it is entitled “ The Incarnate Son : a Sufferer and a 
Sacrifice.” * It is, I think, in his best style ; but those who read it 
as printed, and who never heard Newman preach, can have no con- 
ception of the sublime, awful solemnity which was imparted to it as 
a living utterance by his unearthly manner of delivery. 

I could write much more in the tone of the preceding paragraph 
were it necessary ; but my purpose will have been accomplished if 
the account which I have given of my feeling of interest in, Newman, 
and of the effect produced upon my mind by his preaching, enables 
me to say, without suspicion of any wisli to do loim injustice, that I 
never found his utterances capable of carrying conviction to my mind. 
That remarkable sermon, of which I have already spoken as having 
been heard by myself at Oxford and which any one can read for himself, 
appeared to me then, and appears still, to depend for its power upon 
a pervading fallacy. The fallacy is this, that in virtue of our Lord’s 
divinity, we may rightly substitute the phrase Almighty God for the 
phrase Jcsva ChriM wherever our Ix)rd's doings or sufferings are made 
the subject of narration or discussion ; a process which opens up an 
immeasurable field for solemn rhetoric, but is likely to bring us 
within measurable distance of patripassianism. The result upon my 
mind in listening to the sermon was consequently as far from convic- 
tion as possible. And that which was true concerning the sermon 
in question is for me true also concerning Newmans writings as a 
whole, — full of striking thoughts, poetical passages, holy aspirations, 
conveyed in faultless English ; but (so far as my experience is con- 
cerned) wanting in the primest of all qualities — namely, the power 
of conviction ; a kind of phantasmagoria of thought, not corresponding 
to facts and conclusions which calm reflection enables an unbiassed * 
mind to accept as real. Let me take, as an example of what I mean, 
a sentence which was said, when it wah uttered in St. Mary’s, to have 
j3rodnced a tremendous vibration through the whole mind of Oxford. 
&ere is the passage : 

* ** Parochial Sermons, " vol. vi. Sermon vl. 
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** Scripture says that the sun moves, and the* earth is stationary, and 
science that the earth moves, and the Sun is comparatively at rest. How 
can we determine which of these opposite statements is the very truth, ^ill 
we know what motion is ? If onv idea of motion is but an aceidental^r^mlt 
of our present senses, neither proposition is true, and both are true ; neither 
•true philosophically, both true for certain practical pui^^es in the system 
in which they are respectively found ; and physic^ science will have no 
better meaning when it says that’ the earth moves than plane astronomy 
when it says that the earth is still.” * 

I think it would be difficult to concentrate in one short passage 
more error and confusion of thought than this contains ; and the 
suggestlqin of a bottomless universal scepticism which it contains is 
frightful exceedingly. Newman perceived this himself, and adds in 
the next paragraph : 

“ Should any one fear lest thoughts such these should tend to a dreary, 
hopeless scepticism, let him take into account the Being and Providence 
of God, the Merciful and True; and he will at once be relieved of his 
anxiety.” 

But it would be beyond my purpose to discuss it fully. I quote it as 
an extreme specimen of a style which, while susceptible of remarkable 
impressiveness, and perhaps appearing for the moment to contain 
deep and important truth, reveals itself, on reflection, as resting on 
bo foundation of solid reason, and as incapable therefore of producing 
permanent conviction. May it not be said, in fact, that this want of 
power of conviction has been felt Isy many to be a characteristic of 
Newman s life and teaching ? We speak of him with regard, respect, 
affection, almost without reference to schools of thought ; we print 
“ Lead, kindly Light ” in all our hymn-books, whether “Ancient and 
^Modern,” “ Hymnal Companion,” Society for the Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, or what not. When the Cardinal departed this life 
there was something like a national sorrow, and yet how many 
Englishmen have practically followed his leading ? How many have 
felt the English Church unsound and unsafe in virtue of these 
arguments which led him to desert her? What are they who 
followed him, as compared with the multitude who have recognised 
all^that was beautiful in his character and remarkable in his intel- 
lectual powers, and who have sorrowed over him as one who left a 
grand post of spiritual influence, from which it seemed possible that 
he might have moved the world, in order to adopt a position against 
which in bis best days no one had protested more skongly than 
himself? t 

* Sermons on the Theory of Keligions Belief,” Sermon xiv. 

t To contrast Newman for one moment with hie great contemporary, F. D. Maurice, 
my experience in reading the works of the two men was, that whereas Newman produced 
upon my mind something like the pleasure which results from looking at a picture or 
other work of art, Maurice seemed to flash out beams of light which penetrated to the 
soul. The chief debt which I feel to 'be due from myself to Newman, and I imagine 
from others, is for his inculcation of those views conGerning the spiritual and historical 
status of the English Church, which unfortunately he subsequently repudiated. 
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I mhst not, howeyei', permit myself to expatiate further on the sub- 
ject of Cardinal Newman and the character of his preaching, and the 
like.^ The purpose of the remarks already made is chiefly that of 
indicating my own mental position, and of eschewing all l\pstile feeling 
towards one who by general assent must be regarded as one of the 
most remarkable Englishmen of the centuiy, and whom many would 
regard it as no exaggeration to descHbe as emphatically a great man. 
Haying written what seemed to me to be necessary with this yiew, I 
now return to the passage from the “ Apologia with which Dr. Abbott 
opens his first chapter. 

Newman speaks of “ Butler’s doctrine that probability is the guide 
of life.” The first question that suggests itself is perhaps this, 
whether indeed this is Butler’s doctrine. It is true that with the 
addition of one word the phrase ** probability is the guide of life *’ 
may be found in the introduction to the “ Analogy.” I say, with the 
addition of one word, because the actual language of Butler is “ pro- 
bability is the wry guide of life.” I am not sure that in quoting the 
passage we have any right to change “ the my guide ” into 
guide ” ; and I express this doubt because the latter reading appears 
to me to give a much more absolute character to the dictum than that 
which attaches to Butler’s actual words. If in evejy-day experience I 
nse the expression concerning something which has come to my hand, 
“This is the veiy^ thing I wanted,” it would perhaps be regarded 
an unfair interpretation of the phrase if it should be regarded as 
stampmg the thing in question with a unique character of adaptation 
to my needs. Upon this point, however, I shall not lay particular 
stress. There is another view of the matter which seems to me much 
more important. 


Eyeiy reader of the “'Analogy” knows that the force of the argn- 
ment which Butler sums up in the assertion that “ probability is the 
ve^ guide of life ” is to be found in the appeal which he makes to 
unMievers to act in the high concerns of religion upon the principles 
which th^ adopt in common afiairs. A man, with whom Butler 
conceives himself to be arguing, says, » I will not believe in the reality 
ot a future life, and will make no preparation for it, unless 30 U can 
Fove to me in a manner not to be doubted or gainsaid that the 
future Me is a reality.” Butler replies, “ This is not the principle 
upon which you act in common things. You act eveiy day urmn 
probable evidence, Human affairs would come to a deadlock if men 
would never consent to act upon anything short of actual proof." 
Every one must feel the force of this argument, and if Butler in his 
ini^nction summanses it ly saying that probability is the very guide 
M life, I t^lrit m a misinterpretation of his language if we regard 
him as down a general rule with regard not only to munine. 
but to si,mtnal matters, and as asserting that we ate to take proba- 
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bilit^as the guide of our spiritual life to the pxcluaipn of all other 
guides. 

It seems clear from Newman’s own ^wordg that he adopfced what I 
have ventured to call a misinterpretation of Butler’s language/ and 
that he regarded the change involved in the relinquishment of 
probability as the guide of life and the adoption of faith in its stead 
as one of first-rate magnitude, and as supplying the key to much of 
his spiritual history; anyhow, it is undeniable that Newman has 
placed probability and faith in antithetic relation to each other, and 
has thus suggested a problem which it may be interesting to attempt 
tCKBolve. , What do we mean by probability ? in what sense can it be 
regarded as the guide of life ? and in what relation does it stand to 
faith ? Whether probability is to be regarded as the guide of life or 
not, it is on either supposition desirable to be clear in our minds aa 
to the real meaning of the word. 

Before discussing this question, however, let me interpolate a few 
words of qualification to the general phrase that probability is the 
guide of life. Certain remarks made by Dr. Abbott suggest to me 
the necessity of doing so. The qualification is this : probability must 
be, and is in practice cheerfully acx^epted as, our guide when certainty 
cannot he had. We assume as certain that the sun will rise accord- 
ing to a regular law, because a long induction and also careful 
scientific investigation make it practically qfiite certain that it will 
do BO. If I say that I regard probability as the guide of life, and 
you ask me, What about the rising of the sun to-morrow ? do you 
make your arrangements for to-morrow upon the mere probability 
that the sun will rise ? — the answer is, No, I do not need probability 
as my guide in this case ; I enjoy practical certainty, and therefore 
do not need probability, A man who has the full use of his limbs 
does not need a stick ; a man who knows his way does not need 
to look at a sign-post, though he might consistently speak of sign- 
posts as useful guides. It may be possible that a large number of 
a man’s actions may be guided by a sense of practical certainty, and 
yet there must be some in which such practical certainty is unattain- 
able ; it is in these cases that he is guided by probability. A man 
sends his sou to a public school, having made the most careful 
inquiries in his power, and he hopes the best for hieTboy’s future, on 
grounds of probability; he crosses the ocean in a vessel which he 
believes to be good and trustworthy, but he knows that the best of 
vessels is liable to accident, and that he has no certainty as to the 
result of his voyage ; he engages a house, having first inquired as to 
its sanitary condition, but he knows from common experience that 
the health of his family rests only on a probability. In these and 
such like ways probability constantly oomeB into every man’s calcula- 
tions as to what it is best and wisest for him to do ; bnt it is 
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in cases in which certainty cannot be had. To omit this tnanifestlj 
necessary qualification is to destroy the meaning of Butler’s 
aphorism. 

Now let u^ consid )r more carefully what is meant by probability. 
The word appears to be capable of three senses, which may be termed 
the original, the popular, and the sdentific. These shall be considered 
in order. 

First, then, with regard to the original meaning. In Richardson’s 
Dictionary we find the following explanation of the word prohaUe : 

That can be proved, demonstrable.’^ But there is added this 
remark : “ ProbaUe, by usage, is now distinguished from 
strMe” It may perhaps even be said that by usage probable has 
come to mean almost the reverse of dcm/onstrahh ; we describe a 
thing which we fancy we have some reason to believe as 2^^ohable, 
when we cannot demonstrate that it is true. I come home from 
a walk in London, and find my handkerchief not in my pocket : it is, 
of course, probable that the pocket was |)icked, but it cannot be 
proved that this was actually so ; it is conceivable that the handker- 
chief was dropped by accident ; it may, on the other hand, perhaps, 
be regarded as nearly certain that the case was one of theft ; still, if 
no one saw the theft committed and no evidence is forthcoming in 
the case except the loss of the handkerchief, it is clear thstt in saying 
it is probable that the handkerchief was stolen we reverse the original 
meaning of the word probahh, and use it to signify that the fact to 
which it is applied is incapable of demonstration, not that it is 
demonstrable. 

Usage has, in fact, deprived the word probability completely of 
its original meaning — that is, the meaning which the construction of 
the word suggests — ^and therefore we may pass without hesitation to 
the second meaning, which I have described as the popular. The 
word probable or probability , as popularly used, may be said to 
express that, to the mind of a certain person or the minds of certain 
persons, a certain thing is regarded as likely to be true, without 
reference to the grounds on which the conclusion is based or the 
degree of confidence with which the thing is believed. Different 
minds have diffOTent estimates of probability. An elderly man and a 
little child walking in the highway encounter a beggar, who tells a 
lamentable tale of misery afflicting him and his family. The little 
child believes the story at once ; the elderly man shakes his head, and 
says he will make some inquiry. Some persons accept marvellous 
tales without effort ; upon others they make no impressibn. Educa- 
tion, temperament, experience, and the like produce enormous differ- 
ences in the estimates which different men make of probability ; and 
I suppose that the task performed by a judge in summing up a case 
to a jury consists, very much in putting the evidence — conflicting 
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evidtnpe, it may be— in Buch a manner before Efimple, untrained minds, 
as to enable them to estimate aright the prob&iiities of the case. In 
moat cases that come before a jndge and juzy^ demonstration is 
impossible ; what the judge can do is to clear the case of anji^ false 
gloss put upon evidence by advocates on either side; to point out 
what has been proved and what has not been proved; and it nsay then 
be taken as tolerably sure that a unanimous conclusion of twelve 
simple, honest, unprejudiced men will be a true verdict. 

It may be worth while to quote again Yrom Bichardson, The 
popular meaning, according to this authority, is as follows: “That 
o^y be reasonably expected to be, or happen to be; having a likeli- 
hood, or resemblance, or similarity to truth or reality ; a verisimilitude.” 
This, no doubt, is a somewhat loose definition; but in reality the 
definition of probabUity must be, if not loose, at least capable of 
being loosened ; it must admit of degrees. Probability may vary from 
the merest chance to something nearly approaching certainty. If I 
walk across a street in London, the probability of being run over by a 
carriage may be as nearly as possible inappreciable, the probability of 
getting safe to the other side may be as near certainty as possible. 

It is in this popular sense, if in any, that Butler’s dictum con- 
earning probability as the very guide of life ought to be construed. 
I shall have to speak presently of the third meaning of the word 
2>rohahility — namely, the scientific; but I will anticipate my remarks 
so far as to say that I regard the popular, not the scientific, meaning 
to be that which in ordinary life is generally applicable ; if the 
application of Butler’s dictum involved the necessity of scientific 
calculation, the case would be hopeless for the large majority of man- 
kind. No one in fact thinks, in the ordinary affairs of life, of cal- 
culating probabilities ; and yet every day we We to act as if certain 
things were true which we should have much difficulty in proving. 

Take a simple example. Almost every man believes, and acts 
upon the belief, that he is the lawful diild of certain persons commonly 
reputed to be his parents. It would be a terrible thing for society 
if belief without proof were not held by the world at large, and felt 
by each individual in his own case to be sufficient in such a matter. 
For indeed, if proof were wanted, it might be — ^nay, it would be, in 
the very nature of things — difficult to produce. Experience teaches 
us that this is so. Sometimes it becomes necessary, as when a peer- 
age or a property is involved, to prove that a certain person is what 
he professes and believes himself to be. A court of law may be 
engaged for weeks in trying such an issue, and the result may not be 
free from doubt after all. May it not be held and asserted that in 
such a case probability is the very guide of life ? Could society hold 
together without a reoc^nition of probability instead of proof? It is 
not that a man’s parentage is admitted to be doubtful, and yet that 
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; ^ the whole he is ent^ed to the benefit of the doubt — ^this w%nld 
intolerable : the true view would seem to be, that in a matter of 
the hjghest social importance, society agrees silently but absolutely 
' to an unwritten law, which substitutes probability for proof. 

The remarks which have just been made seem to contain the 
solution of a difficulty which Dr. Abbott expresses in these words: 

“ In attempting to apply his doctrine of prohahUity as the guide of life to 
lielief in God and in divine^truths, Kewman confesses that he met a difficulty. 
How could a man pray to a probable God, or pray to God upon pounds of 
probability ? ” * 

The difficulty appears formidable or not — ^to me at least it is so- 
according to the meaning which we attach to the word probable. Jt 
is very formidable, or more than formidable, if we mean by probable 
that a proposition so described is an absolutely open question. Take 
the case of the existence of intelligent beings upon the surface of the 
planets. It is certainly probable — that is to say, many substantial 
arguments may be alleged to show — ^that such inhabitants exist. On 
the other hand, the late Dr. Whewell, a man of high intellectual and 
philosophical qualifications, wrote a volume on the opposite side of 
the question. Consequently^ it must be conceded that such existence 
is doubtful, and it is certain that no practical conclusion would be 
admitted by thoughtful men which depended upon the assumption of 
its truth. Or again, without anticipating what I shall have to say 
upon the scientific meaning of probability, it may be granted that if 
by the phrase ‘‘ a probable God " it is intended" to express that it is 
ten to one, or a hundred to one, or what not, that God exists, while 
there is an appreciable probability that there is no God at all, it 
would be difficult to enter into spiritual relations with such a doubtkl 
Being by prayer or otherwise. In fact, if the claims of our God and 
heavenly Father were based upon such a claim as this—** The chances 
are considerably in favour of His existence, therefore bend your knees 
in admiration on peril of incurring His displeasure”—! should quite 
expect that men of high feeling and well-balanced minds would 
honestly and solemnly refuse to have anything to do with this 
hyi^thetical God. But if by the phrase “ a probable God ” is meant 
an infinite Being whose existence is not susceptible of a certain kind 
of demonstration, but at the same time does not seem to require it 
tie supposed difficulty in praying to Him may be said to vanish We 
might as well speak of the difficulty of honouring and obeying a 
probable father or mother ; yet in the strict sense of the phrase m is 
done every day— that is to say, children honour parents when they 
demomtrafe parentage. Do we not all feel that this is right 
wiw, necessary ? Does not society rest upon the assumption that men 
and women are, except in rare and special cases, that which they are 
♦ Philomythw,’* chap. ii. p. 57. 
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bnman soul acts according to^a ti^e mstinct in prating ^ God, eren 
though philosophers cannot produce an irrefragable proof of Mis 
being ? When the term prohahilUy is applied to the Divinje^ exist- 
ence, I should hold that in one sense of the. term the application is 
infinitely right, and in another sense infinitely wrong. It is not that 
believers in God can say that they have neason to think that it is a 
hundred to one or a thousand to one that God exists, while un- 
believers admit perhaps a probability, but a much smaller one, and 
think that upon the whole the chance is the other way, so that the 
being of God may be set aside without appreciable danger* — ^not this, 
nor anything like this, would seem to me to be a possible or tolerable 
view of the case ; rather it should be insisted that the whole con- 
ception indicated by such language is thoroughly and fundamentally 
wrong, as wrong as it would be to speak of the probability of honesty 
being the best policy, or of the probability of truth being better than 
falsehood. An allegation may be true, yet it may be impossible in a 
certain sense to prove its truth ; it may in fact need no proof ; 
nevertheless it may be an utter mistake to describe it as only 
probable. 

And here perhaps it may be right to quote at some length from 
the introduction to the ** Analogy.” The dictum that probability is 
the very guide of life ” is, as has been already observed, merely a 
sentence ia that introduction. If we would understand Bishop 
Butler fully, it is well to ponder the following passage, and to 
observe how distinctly the argument concerning probability is an 
argmiientuni ad h>omimm^ a plea for the adoption in higher concerns 
of a principle which in ordinary life is one of necessity : 

** From these things it follows [writes Bishop Butler] that in questions of 
difficulty , or such as are thought so, when more satisfacTtory evidence cannot 
he had, or is not seen, if the result of the examination be that there appears 
upon the whole any the lowest presumption on one side and none on the 
other, or a greater presumption on one side though in the lowest degree 
greater, tlus determines the question, even in matters of speculation ; and 
in matters of practice, will lay us undm* an absolute and formal obligation, 
in point of prudence and interest, to act upon that presumption , or low 
probability, though it be so low as to leave the mind in veiy great doubt 
which is the truth. For surely a man is as really bound in prudence to do 
what tipon the whole appears, acooVding to the best of his judgment, to be 
for his happiness, as what he certainly knows to be so, ^fay, further, in 
questions of great cons^uenw, a reasonable man will think it concerns him 
to remark lower probabilities and presumptions than these; such as amount 
to no more than showing one side of a question to be as supposable and as 
elidible as the other : nay, such as but amount to much less even than this. 
For numberless instances might be mentioined respecting the common 
pursuits of life, where a mtm would be thought, in a literal sense, distracted, 
who would not act, and with great application too, not only upon an even 
chance, but u|K>n much less, and whex’e the probability or chance was 
against his succeeding ” 
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I O00fess &at after paking every aUowance for 
111 whick Bishop Botler w and for tke peculiar char^ter of his 

I cannot feel surprised if this view of probability m con- 
nection with high spiritual concerns should produ^ upon serioas 
^ «nd religious minds somewhat of a feeling of repulsion. It is we 
-enough to speak of probability as applicable to the common pursuits 
of life, and even in the case of higher things the argument may 
^ome in the strong hands of a Butler a kind of mallem indium ; 
hut it contrasts somewhat painfully with the language of Him who 
«aid, Come unto Me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and i 
will give you rest.’* It has the same kind of fault as that which 
attaches to Pascal’s challenge to unbelievers, «the tms,’ over 

which I remember that Frederick Maurice drops a bitter tear of 
:sadness in one of his books, though I cannot readily turn to the 
passage. The being of God, the future life of man, the truth of that 
•which men like Pascal have believed concerning this world and tlie 
•world to come, is no proper subject for a bet ; and that, not merely 
^because betting is mischievous in itself or a practice to be avoided in 
all times and places, but because in subjects of this kind the data of 
betting are wanting, and the mere suggestion of a bet, though 
<nothing could be further from Pascal’s mind, drags the subject down 
from the high region of pure light into a lower region of mist and 
darkness. 

Nevertheless, there is an immeasurable difference between remind- 
ing a man who stickles for proof of a demonstrative kind in matters 
epiritual, that he habitually acts without such proof in the ordinary 
affairs of daily life, and regarding Butler as having laid down the 
maxim probability is the guide of life ” as the proper and suflScient 
guide of the human soul in its pilgrimage through this present world. 
This is what Cardinal Newman at one period of his life seems to 
liave done ; and this is what I apprehend Bishop Butler never 
intended that any reader of his great work should do. 

But it is time that I should pass on to discuss the third meaning 
•of die term praJa&i/i/y—namely, the scientific. I lay the more 
otrees upon this meaning of the term, because (as it appears to me) 
in speaking of probability there is a great danger in using language 
which is only properly intelligible on the supposition of its being used 
scientifically in matters to which in its scientific sense the word 
prcbabUity cannot be properly applied. I quote in illustration a 
pass£^e from Philomythus ” : 

He himself (Caidinal Newman), when Christianity is in .question, im- 
periously calls upon us to go upon probabilities, even though they be little 
more than evenly balanced, and once told us that we cannot be Christians, 
if we will not go by evidence, in which there are (so to say) three chances 
for rei^elation, and only two against.’ ” 
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Dr. Abbott adds, in a note, Jn « lat^ ^t, Kewmaa suhil^tnt^ 
n nheen for three*' and be comtaeak upcm ^6 wkk aiic^ 

sttbstbiutioa ; but tbe fandamental error is (if . I am mot mistfilEezi) 
in tbe application of any notion of numerically measured prb^^ 
to such a Bubfect as that of tbe truth of . our boly religion, or indeed 
of any religion. Even tbe language of Butler on this subject seems 
to me to be sometimes open to objection, as where be c^eaibi of 
*^ an even chance.” Perhaps, therefore, a short discussion df the 
scientific meaning of probability may be nseful in clearing away a 
confusion which to some minds may exist on the snbject. 

^ I imagine that some persons are not aware that problmns of pro- 
bability belong to the highest department of mathematios. Laplace’s 

Calcul des Frobabilites ” takes rank as one of the most remarkable 
efforts of one of the most remarkable of mathematicians. Every 
mathematician, even of the humblest powers, is familiar with the 
motion of calculating the probahilitiy of events. The possibility 
of this may be made clear to any ordinary .mind. Take a veiy 
simple example : What is the probability of drawing a particular 
card — say, the ace of diamonds — out of a pack ? There are fifty- 
one cards which will Hot answer the conditions of the problem ; 
there is only one that will. Consequently, it is fifty-one to 
one against drawing the specified card. What is really meant 
is, that if you shuffle and draw a very large number of times — say 
52,000 — the ace of diamonds will be the card drawn 1000 times ; 
in fact, each card in the pack will be drawn the same number of 
times, there being no reason why one should be drawn more than 
another. It will be seen from this simple case how the calculation 
of the probability of an event may be mathematically made, and how 
in the long run probability becomes certainty. 

But there is another form of probability which depends upon com- 
bination of eventc, To take a simple example : Suppose four coins 
are thrown upon the table at random, what is the probability in 
favour of the coins turning up three heads and one tail ? A little 
consideration will show that there are five different wa 3 ns in which the 
coins can fall all heads, all tails, one head, two heads, and three 
heads : only one of these answers the condition ; consequently, it is 
four to one against the specified combination ; in other words, if we 
threw the coins a very large number of times the desired event would 
happen once in five times. 

1 will mention just one more problem, the solution of whidi is of 
a oomplicated kind, and cannot be given here. Suppose I write 
hedf a dozen letters and address half a dozen envelopes, and then put 
the letters into the envelc^es at haphazard, what is Ihe protebiliiy 
that each person will receive the letter inteoided for him ? or, on the 
other hand, what is the probability that they will all go wrong ? 
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In oases snftli as these^ it will be apparent that probability ha# a 
^ustinct mathematical meaning, and that to speak of a certain possible 
67ent as having a probability of three to one, or a hundred to one, or 
what nfit, is to use language in a strictly defined sense. It would be 
impossible for an author who considered this, in one edition of a book 
to write “ three chances for revelation and only two [against,’* and 
then in a subsequent edition to substitute “ a dozen** for three.” 
It would be just as possible to say in one edition of a book that there 
were seven days in a week, and in another that there were ten. This 
must be at once granted as soon as it is understood that probability 
is used in a scientific sense ; and if it be pleaded that the word is 
used in a popular and not in a scientific sense, then I should claim 
that the conclusions should not be stated in scientific language — 
that is to say, in numbers (for numbers are in their very nature 
scientific) — for this is sure to mislead. It is probable that a certain 
manuscript was written in the fourth century. This is an intelligible 
statement. To say that it is five to one that it was so written, unless 
some special ground is alleged for these odds, is to say that which is 
unintelligible in any strict and definite sense. 

There is another class of problems in probability to which atten- 
tion should be directed — namely, those which depend upon statistics. 
For example, an office undertakes to insure against a certain contin- 
gency, a fire, or a railway accident ; or it undertakes to pay a certain 
sum of money to a man’s executors on the occasion of his death. 
Transactions of this kind, as every one knows, are not mere gambling. 
They depend upon observation and results deduced from observation. 
Tables of mortality, constructed from observation,, enable experts to 
determine the probable duration of life, and therefore to say upon 
what terms it will be safe to engage to pay a hundred pounds to his 
executors. Of course, with a small number of insurers an oflSce 
might come to grief ; but with a large number the results will be 
quite certain to be those which are given by the calculated tables ; 
that which would be chance in the case of twenty persons 
-^ould be practical certainty with twenty thousand. The same 
kind of remark applies to fire and accident. Experience shows 
how often fires or accidents in given circumstances take place, and 
though it may be more diJficult to obtain accurate statistics than in 
the case of death, still the principle is the same, and it is manifest 
that chance tends more and more, as you extend your experience over 
longer times and wider areas, to become certainty, and that it is possible 
for ofiSices to conduct insurance upon sound mathematical principles. . 

There is another class of subjects to which it has been attempted to 
extend scientific reasoning within the limits of the general subject of 
probabilities, to which reference ought to be made— ‘namely, that of 
legal evidence and judgments founded upon it. This involves much 
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more difficult queBtions tlian those of stathitics, because the quei^ioua 
are moral, and therefore not so easily reduced to numbers. I am not 
sure whether the learned works which hare been written are raided 
by lawyers as haring practically adranced the task of duly adminis* 
tering justice. I will make one reference, howerer, to Poisson’s great 
work, ^‘ Surla Probabilit4 des Jugements/’ in order to show how much 
difficulty there is in applying scientific considerations to subjects Of 
this class. > 

According to Condorcet, writes Poisson, the chance of a man being 
condemned unjustly should be equiralent to that of a danger which 
Wb regard as so small that we should not care to aroid it in our 
ordinary course of life ; and this on the ground that society has the 
right, for its own protection, to expose one of its members to a danger, 
which (so to speak) he himself regards with indifference. This con- 
sideration, however, continues our writer, is much too subtle for so 
grave a question. Laplace gives a definition, much more calculated 
to throw light upon the question of the chance of mistake which we 
are compelled to admit into criminal judgments. According to him, 
this probability ought to be such that there will be greater danger to 
public safety arising from the acquittal of a guilty man than fear of 
the condemnation of an innocent one.* 

Either of these views may probably be maintained with a great 
amount of argument ; possibly both may be in a certain sense true ; 
but whatever view we take, the opinion may perhaps be rightly ex- 
pressed that the question is one of almost purely academic interest. 
In determining the guilt or innocence of a prisoner, judge and jury 
must have simple principles on which to proceed : the verdict of guilty 
is given, because the evidence produced leaves practically no doubt 
upon the minds of the judge and jury that the charge against the 
prisoner is true. I do not apprehend that it would be possible to take 
into consideration such general principles as those enunciated either 
by Condorcet or Laplace ; and if the case should be one in which 
figures were possible, and an expert could prove that it was ninety- 
nine to one against the prisoner, I imagine that the judge would direct 
the jury to give the prisoner the benefit of the doubt. In fact, in 
moral questions, whether of criminal accusation or of religious truth, 
the popular meaning of probability, rather than the scientific one, is 
that which must guide our judgment. 

I have entitled this article “ Probability and Faith,” and I now 
propose to offer some remarks upon faith in connection with pro- 
bability. The two things are placed in an antithetical relation to 
each other by Cardinal Newman in the words quoted from the 
"Apologia^’ in the opening of the artide. He says that Butler- s 

* 1 have not Poiason’A book at hand ; bnt I quote from a paper by the late Sexjeant 
^oyce, in the “ Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. ’* 
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d<»ctrme that probability is the guide of life led him to the lo^cal 
cogency of faith. I am not intending to discuss the manner in which 
Ihis piogress took placie, nor to follow Dr. Abbott in his examination 
erf Newman’s account of his own spiritual history, but I wish to state 
at once, and plainly, the point which strikes my mind as the most 
salient with respect to the arguments of both writers. I do not 
perceive how- probability can be separated from faith, or faith from 
probability. I am not sure that the phrase above quoted, ** the logical 
cogency of faith,” is one which can be maintained as correct. You 
may speak of the logical cogency of an argument, but faith, in the 
very nature of things, is not argument. Faith is subjective ; argu- 
ment — and probability, which is of the same nature as argument — 
are objective. Faith is the action of the mind itself, accepting as true 
that which it thinks it has good reason to accept as true, though 
it cannot actually prove the same. Probability is a quality which 
attaches to an allegation, whether the mind accepts it or not. Faith 
depends upon temperament, education, previous experience, and 
other influences. For example, there is a report in the newspapers of 
some political event — ^the result of a contested election, the resig- 
nation of a Minister, a complication with some foreign Government. 
Eoughly speaking, you may say that one political party will believe 
the report, and the other will discredit it. Neither will say that the 
thing reported is impossible, or capable of disproof, or perhaps even 
violently improbable ; but wishes which are fathers to thoughts, or 
habitual modes of looking at things, or the distortions of prejudice, 
produce their effects upon the judgment, and affect the power of belief. 

The question, however, which. I have to consider is whether pro- 
bability and faith can be properly separated from each other, and 
contemplated as two different modes of arriving at religious truth. 
As I understand Cardinal Newman, he lived for a time upon what is 
described as Butler’s doctrine that “ probability is the guide of life,” 
and that, finding this doctrine unsatisfactory, he discarded probability 
and took faith as his guide instead. Now it would be foolish for any 
Christian writer to disparage the power and value of faith. Without 
adopting extreme Lutheran views on the subject, it is obvious that no 
i^iritual agency receives, throughout the whole of the New Testament, 
whether in the Gospels, or in the Acts of the Apostles, or in the 
Epistles, more complete recognition than faith. Our Lord’s frequent 
declarations as to the power of faith to obtain boons from Himself, even 
when the action is vicarious, as when the friends of a sick man brought 
the sufferer, himself being helpless, into His presence ; or to perform 
miracles, as when He said that a disciple having faith as a grain of 
mustard-seed might cast a mountain into the sea,— all these reiterated 
declarations are in entire keeping with all that was written after- 
wards by the Apostles, when they had time, as it were, to form a 
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code of Ghristtan theology ; notably they are sn ac^rdance with^ 
declaration of the Epistle to the Hebrews, thi^ &ith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’* Ipdeed^ 
it seems strange that a thoughtful, religious man and a divine shoiili 
be so longj as Newman seems to have been, in discovering the laig^ 
share which belongs to faith in the conduct of the Christdan 
Perhaps the explanation is to be found in the phrase logical cogeBfqr 
of faith, a phrase concerning the correctness of which I have already 
ventured to express a doubt ; but however this may be, 1 would lay 
stress upon this point— that the office of faith should be to throw lii^ 
itfto that which already is perceived to be probable* Faith cannot 
float (so to speak) entirely in the air ; it must have some foundatiisa 
upon which to rest; and if it is to be anything diflerent firoin 
fanaticism and entdiusiasm, it must have some ground of probability 
upon which to stand. The prayer in the Gospel : ‘‘ Lord, I believe 
help Thou mine unbelief/* seems to express as well as can be desired 
the true character and basis of faith. 

It is true, no doubt, that in a certain sense faith gets rid of 
probability. A matured faith enables a man to say, like St. Paul, 

I know in whom I have believed” ; and doubtless, when a believer 
makes his prayer to God, he does not think of Him as a probable God ; 
nor does a disciple of Christ when speaking to other disciples, or 
when meditating by himself, like Thomas Kempis, consider the- 
evidence upon which he accepts Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ of 
God ; but the probability must be assumed, the evidence must be- 
taken for granted; the mo|nent you begin to talk about logical 
cogency, arguments and probabilities must come to the front; fie 
long as the sky is serene and the mind is filled with thoughts of love- 
and devotion, so long faith may be content to forget the ground npcm^ 
which she rests; but when the storm comes, whatever be the cause of 
the disturbance, it will have to be considered whether faith has a real 
^ground upon which to rest secure, or whether it resolves itself into a 
dream. 

For, after all, the great question with regard to such doctrines aa 
the being of Cod, the Divine character of Jesus Christ, the reality of 
a life to come, must be whether they are probable or not. It may bo 
admitted that such doctrines are incapable of demonstration in tbo 
strict sense of the word ; but are they probable in the highest degree? 
Are they of a kind to justify a man who believes them in recommend- 
ing them to others on the ground of reason aud calm judgment ? 1 pnt 
on one side all consideration of the probability of the truth of thoso 
ecclesiastical miracles concerning which Cardinal Newman took so 
much trouble, and which have given rise to Dr. Abbott’s book ; I di> 
not think it is absolutely necessary for a Catholic Christian to hold a 
strong opinion about them, I confine my thoughts to great cardinal 
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Terities, and concerning them it is not in my judgment derogatoi^ to 
their high character to conclude that they are ^ToboMy in the 

prope? sense of the phrase ; and that they so commend themselves to 
the human soul that it is possible for an earnest man to say, as many 
have said, “I am as sure as I can be of anything which does not 
admit of actual demonstration that these things in very deed are 
true.” The office of faith is, I apprehend, not to disparage probability, 
but to change the mere, otiose acceptance of a story or a doctrine as 
probably true, into a firm and perhaps ever-growing conviction that the 
story or doctrine contains the revealed truth of Grod. 

And hence the general conclusion at which I arrive, and which it 
is the purpose of this article to recommend and enforce, is this, that 
probability and faith have been joined together by God, and must not 
be in any way put asunder. Probability exists in the nature of 
things. Outside the range of mathematics there are few truths 
which rest upon irrefragable, indubitable proof. In the whole moral 
department of human thought there is scarcely a proposition which 
has not been doubted, and which may not be questioned. In natural 
science and in history the probable is often the nearest approximation to 
truth which can be made by the most earnest and most conscientious 
student. And we reconcile ourselves to the toleration of the probable ; 
we constantly grope towards the light ; but we are content to leave 
much in darkness. It is only when we deal with the highest of all 
subjects that imperfect knowledge becomes, at least to some minds, 
intolerable ; it is the very mark of man’s high spiritual constitution 
that this should be so. The dissatisfaction with imperfect knowledge, 
the possibility of doubt with regard to subjects of supreme iirterest 
to the human soul, may be perhaps permitted to grow to excess and 
to become morbid ; nevertheless the language of the patriarch, “Oh, 
that I knew where I might find Him, that I might come into His 
presence,” expresses the feeling of a healthy soul, and seems to com- 
mend itself as an inspiration from Him by whom the soul wa^ 
created ; and it is to the soul thus labouring under the combinea 
influence of aspiration after God and dissatisfaction with the evidence 
of His living presence supplied by probability intellectually considered, 
that faith commends itself as the spiritual agency required. Faith 
as a grain of mustard-seed can move mountains \ but it must be 
faitb combined with reason, resting upon grounds which an honest 
mind can approve, otherwise it may be only another name for fana- 
ticism and folly. A rational acceptance of the probable, accompanied 
or rather inspired by a divine element of faith, may be regarded as 
constituting the higher life of man, somewhat as body and soul 
combine to constitute humanity. Each needs the other, and it is 
when the two co-exist and co-operate without friction or interference 
that health and happiness result. 


H. Cablisle. 



VILLAGE LIFE AND POLITICS IN 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


L-PRANCE. 


I F the opening text of the Sentimental Journey’’ appears to animate 
this paper, it was not in my case, as in Sterne’s, a preconception. 
Intimate with the manifold miseries of English peasant life, and 
having some experience of their alleviation by an equitable allotment 
system, I crossed the Channel, with an open mind and a virgin note- 
book, to study for myself the pelik culture, which was amongst the 
bequests, pernicious or beneficent, of the first French Eevolution. 
Ho»s^ far I was justified in adopting Yorick’s aphorism as the summary 
of my investigation will appear from the facts which I distilled and 
shall record. My travelling companion was M.P. for an English 
agricultural district, like myself unprejudiced and inquisitive, and we 
were attended by an invaluable courier,* familiar with agricultural 
and peasant life in France and Switzerland ; an adept in the rural 
patois which might have baffled better French scholars than ourselves. 
(Shr plan of campaign was marked by sweet simplicity. We resolved 
that the districts we were to visit sWld be within twenty miles of 
fair-sized towns ; that we would seek from our maUres (TMtd 
introductions to the village mains, after submitting with French 
politeness to our cross-examinations, might direct us to such pa^sans 
as we desired to see, permitting us to use their names as proof that 
our curiosity was not impertinent. And when it is remembered that 
the mire of a French commune is not, like an English squire or 
parson, sent down by Jupiter among the frogs, but owes his royalty to 
themselves, it will be understood that we were securing the mediation 
of men at once iu sympathy with and respected by the class we 
wished to penetrate. 

* Tourists in search of an accomplished, oonversible, self-effacing drc^oman, may 
be grateful to me for the address of Mr. L, £. Barraud, 121 Leatbwaite Road, Battersea 
lli.se.S,W. 
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Oar first venture was about twelve miles from Calais, a village of 
1500 souls, purely agricultural. M. le Maire welcomed us kat in 
iiand—shrewd, good-humoured, untidy ; Madame in blue cotton dress, 
with hownet gaufri. He is an unusudly large proprietor, owning 320 
acres, 20 cows, 14 horses. He employs 16 labourers, each renting of ‘ 
him from 2 acres upwards and working them in his spare time. 
Other villagers hold larger lots on a nine years* lease, invariably 
renewed if the rent is pmd. There are 350 heads of families in the 
village, every one of whom has land ; 300 possess land and cottages 
of their own. From 13 to 15 acres is the smallest territory on 
which a man can live without some other work ; those who have less 
eke out their income with job-work. So soon as a man has saved a 
little money he buys land at about £40 an acre. We saw the 
Maire^s fields, outhouses, yard, large room in which the farm servants 
were dining ; tasted his thin chaUis; left him to seek lowlier game in 
the scattered cottages around. 

M. Achille Charpentier lives in a somewhat humble cottage ; he 
represents the inferior small proprietor : a fine, erect, brisk, clean- 
shaven fellow of about thirty-seven years old, with bronzed face and 
piercing eyes, dressed in corduroy trousers and sleeved cloth waist- 
coat. He rents 3| acres on a nine years’ lease, pays £2 per 
acre rent ; the lease being by local custom renewed as a matter 
of course. He bought his cottage from the tenant who pre- 
ceded him ; has put up a cart-shed, cowhouse, pig-sty ; grows wheat 
and roots in succession ; has a cart which cost about £5, a rather 
melancholy cow, two strong dotikeys which draw his light plough and 
harrow through the thin alluvial soil, three pigs and many fowls. He 
feeds his cow on roots, on roadside grazing, on a little hay which he 
mows ; with occasional job-work, he gets along very well. We sat 
in his cottage; sitting-room, 14 by 10 feet, clean and comfortable, 
with large brick oven built on to fireplace ; adjoining bedroom of 
the same size, with two regular French alcove beds, snug but stufiy ; 
smaller room upstairs. Has a wife, young son and daughter. Lives 
on soup, very palatable to our taste, potatoes, bacon, meat on church 
festivals ; drink, chiefly black oofiee. He is amongst the least prosperous 
men in the village ; but he is young, is saving, is hopeful. 

Not far off live an elderly m^an and wife, whose youthful hopeful- 
ness has borne fruit. They have brought up seven children, the 
neighbours tell us with gesticulations of astonishment, few pagsans 
havn^g more than two. They inherited or amassed 12^ acres ; have 
built a capital house — state sitting-room with mirror, clock, carved 
oak chest ; bedroom close by, with its idcoves ; second large room above ; 
kitchen, farm offices. The man works his farm with the help of two 
sons ; has a oow and a half-acre of garden ; sends to Calais milk, 
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legtixneSy greens, le^s, endive ; lias several hundred pounds in Govern- 
ment stock. 

We are in the valley of the Somme ; a village of 200 houses, 
150 of which, the schoolmaster tells ns, are owned by thmr inhabit- 
ants. He introduces ns to M. Th^nle Gorlier, a man of forty- 
live. His farm has 32 acres, 16 of them rented; the rest his 
own. He began with nothing — a turf-cntter at 78, 6d, a week 
with keep. Saved up, and bought a hectare (2J acres) for £80 ; 
Merited 7 acres more on his father’s death. Bought a house, 
three-roomed, with good offices, and a quarter-acre garden, for £120 ; 
is well-to-do — a conseiller de conimune, or member of the parish 
coundl. Has two splendid cows, with a heifer; two horses which 
would fetch about £35 each in England ; pigs and poultry in abun- 
dance. His wife and two girls, sixteen and nineteen years old, work 
on the farm ; all three sparkling and intelligent, as is the father ; 
enjoying the farm labour, fond of the beasts and the beasts of them. 
The old mother-in-law sits knitting by the stove ; she has money in 
the savings-bank, or caisse dUpargm, So has M. Theodnle; he 
cannot tell his income, but it increases every year ; he lets out his 
horses sometimes of late; and last year he did a little 'inMayagtt 
farming a neighbour’s land, and taking half the profits. In the 
French post-office savings banks there are 2,800,000,000 francs 
(£112,000,000) in 6,500,000 deposits. One sees where the German 
indemnity came from. 

We ask to see some one not so opulent, and are directed to M. 
Ijefevre Philimont, forty-two years old. He farms 9 acres, one Of 
which he owns. He, too, began with nothing ; works at wood-cutting, 
wages eighteenpence a-day with his food. His wife and daughter 
work the land while he is occupi^. He has bought his house ; has 
t$aved ; will soon buy more land. 

In these smidl farms, as on all the other holdings we had seen, 
the farming was extraordinarily skillul. Not only was the land far 
cleaner than most farmers’ land in England-— allotmei^s at home had 
accustomed me to that^ — but wo Were arrested by the dexterous economy 
in laying out the crops, the unexpected rotationB, the use of chemical 
manures. This was due, we were told, to the Government Agricul- 
tural Colleges ; and one of these — at Boves, ten miles from Amiens — 
we visited. M. Barraud, who had been dreadfully piizaled through- 
out as to the motive of onr researches, obtained for us an introduction 
to the Directeur, in which, as afberwaidB transpired, we were described 
as deux grands propri^taires anglais, d6l6gn5B par M. le Ministre 
de rAgrioiilture de la Grande Bretagne pour 6tudier la petite culture 
francaise.” Mr. Chaplin would be gratified if he knew it. M. Jourdain, 
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the director of the college, a tall, roughly dressed, very intelligent 
man 9 f thirty-five, in build and look resembling the master of a com- 
mercial school in England, welcomed us with effusion after perusing 
these (credentials. The establishment contains from forty-two to forty- 
five students, sons of large or small proprietors, without distinction. 
They enter at fourteen years old, after a rather strict examination in 
general knowledge, for ^ three-years* course, paying £18 a year for 
tuition, board, lodging. There are sixteen free scholarships. The 
college has three hundred acres of land ; the lads, in blouse uniforms, 
were at work in various parts of it. There are good class-rooms and 
laboratory, with superior appliances and natural history collections. 
They give five hours a day to practical work, five to lecjtures and class- 
work. Each boy in turn spends a week in the kitchen, a week in 
taking up and bringing in vegetables from farm and garden. They 
learn chemistry, botany, geology, physiology, veterinary lore, car- 
pentry — everything that an ngricnltnrist can want. We saw the dairy, 
which from thirty- five cows sends daily to Amiens 160 litres (quarts) of 
milk in glass bottles stoppered with glass and india-rubber; the racherv's 
or cowsheds, a man sleeping with the cows in each ; the sleek beasts 
with their names — Numa, Marquise, Colomba, Fanny, Lady — appended 
to their stalls ; the kitchens, forge, machines, workshops, cider-press ; 
the boys’ desks, school-books, exercise-books ; the large kitchen-garden 
with botanical beds, the troughs for trout-rearing. The place was a 
convent confiscated at the Revolution. What a number of problems 
the Revolution solved ! The whole was admirably complete : 700 
boys are filling similar establishments in difterent parts of France ; 
that is to say, during every twelve years 2800 trained farmers are 
scattered over the country, to spread at home the technical knowledge 
they have gained. No wonder French holdings, large and small, are 
scientifically farmed. 

We had heard much of the market- gardens round Paris, and we 
give a day to them, driving out to Asnieres. We carry letters to a 
noted mamkher, but find that he is dead, and his sons are suspicious, 
sullen, almost rude. We leave them, enter the open gate of a pro- 
mising enclosure, and introduce ourselves to a cheery M. Colmant, 
Rue de Mesnil, who, on finding that we are not professionals, gives us 
a cordial welcome. His garden is only acres in extent ; | acre is 
given up to asparagus. Prom September 1 to April 30 he sends 
every day to Paris from 200 to 1000 bunches, getting for them on 
an average through the eight months rixpence a bunch. They grow 
in frames 50 feet long, 5 feet wide, floored with slates ; under 
these hot air-pipes, above them a shallow layer of earth. The roots 
are crammed in as thickly as possible, covered with 2 inches of good 
soil, and the glasses drawn over ; in eight days they are ready to 
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cut^ the stocks i Iftsticg for two moniihs. He has also 1000 bell- 
glasses, costing one franc each, for salads. * Erexy year the whole 
surface of the garden to the depth of 6 inches is i^en out, sold to 
the neighbouring bourgeois for their flower-ga^ens, replaced by 
manure from Paris, which we saw standing in large^ricks ready to 
be spread. He employs fifteen men, pays £35 per acre rent on a 
fifteen years’ lease, with right of pre-emption. We sat down with him 


to calculate his profits. 

Here is 

the balance-sheet we made out 

• 


Wages 

. £1(000 

I Sale of asparagus 

£2550 

Kent and taxes . 

100 

1 Sales from rest of garden . 

178 

Itanure .... 

100 

j 


firing and repairs . 

. 200 

I 


Interest on capital . 

150 ‘ ! 


Horses and carts 

. 100 

j 


Sundries .... 

50 



Balance (profit) . 

1028 

j 



£2728 

i 

1 . 

£2728 

Net profit of £102S on a little over 2 acres of ground ! 



Away southward, to the vineyards of the Cote-d’Or, halting, as 
English travellers do not halt, at Dijon, with its factories of mustard 
grown in the fields around, its savoury mnnettes, its juicy Muscat 
grapes, and pears as big as vegetable marrows, its delightful botanic 
garden, its supreme historical associations, condensed into a single 
chamber of the Palais des Dues, where lie the tombs or the relics of 
Philippe le Hardi, Jean Sans Peur, Philip the GTood, Charles the Bold. 
We had glimpsed the vine soon after passing Fontainebleau ; the 
little Chasselas grape grown in gardens, but rare in the fields of 
wheat, hemp, beet, chicory. Here at Dijon, after a two miles’ drive 
out of the town, we see nothing else, except that in their midst are 
standard apricots, peaches, pears, with a very few olives, and an 
occasional dHtalie (Phytolacca decandra), whose jetty berries are 
used to deepen the colour of the wine. Carts meet us, bearing 
immense vats of grapes : 

Heeling with grapes, red waggons choke the way ; 

In England ’twould be dang, dust, or a dray.” 

Women are catting the bunches and filling the baskets ; men bring 
them to the roadside and tumble them into the vats. We drive 
through village after village, with their roadside crosses, and the 
“ 0 Crux Ave ” inscribed beneath them ; the houses everywhere in the 
perfect order which bespeaks ownership. After twelve miles we begin 
to ascend the low slopes of the Cote-d’Or, on which are the famous 
vineyards, Chambertin, Nnits, Beaune, Pommard ; low golden-leaved 
vines stretching far as the eye can reach in the sunny autumn air, 
distant Dijon marked by a faint cloud of smoke. We drive to the 
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house of a 'oigTieiivn and large marcliandi late maiTC of his commaney 
now du canseil d^arrondissemmt* He is away; will he 

disoU to have missed ns ; his son, who “ spiks Inglis is in England ; 
but Id^deinoiselle is at home ; will send with us the cottimis, or head- 
manager, entreats us to return ta lunch, and meanwhile to recruit 
ourselves with a sip of vermouth, the local alcoholic bitter. A mile’a 
drive takes us to the famous Ohambertin vineyard, stretching in a 
narrow strip for two miles along the hillside. We stroll among the 
breast-high vines, finger *and taste the purple and the golden grapes, 
admire the scarlet ipomcea twining round the stalks, the blue pim- 
pernel and bloody geranium, the jmnet grass, the skipping, chirping 
grasshoppers and locusts. When the vines are pruned in April the 
finest branches are preserved, tied in bundles, soaked in water till 
June, planted 3 feet deep, bearing in the third year, then good for 
fifteen years. Monsieur owns 0 hectares (nearly 15 acres) ; that is all. 
The whole Ohambertin vineyard is only 250 acres ; not enclosed, not 
separated from the ordinary plots adjoining. This little parcel of it 
yields 85 hectolitres (barrels of 280 bottles) per hectare ; a barrel 
after four years sells for £10 — that means £1400 per hectare ; £8400 
gross receipts in one good year on 6 hectares. Set against this : 
labour £20 a year per hectare, manure, stakes, interest on capital, 
possible Joss from phylloxera, money idle for two years of growth — 
still the net profit is enormous. 

This is the high-priced grape. Now for the common grape grown 
by the peasants, out of which vin ordinaire is made. M. Jean Rousseau 
has a comfortable cottage ; wife, one daughter of twelve years — the 
son, of fifteen, just dead of influenza, the poor mother tells us with 
tears. Jean, with his wife^s h^lp, earns in wages 23ii. a week. He 
owns two acres, which we went to see ; they get from them 20 
hectolitres of wine, which sell for £5 to £6 per hectolitre. The gross 
profit is £100 a year. There are very few deductions. He l^gan 
without a sou ; there were no vines on the land when he took it ; he 
first rented it for £10 a year ; bought it out of his profits ; is on the 
way to buy more. 

Back to lunch with Mademoiselle ; the house an old abbaye, with 
formal courtyard and quaint overgrown garden. In the drawing- 
room, reached by an outer stone staircase, is a piano, many books, a 
portrait of Gambetta, M. le President's sash of office, his gold medal 
from last yearns exhibition for vin de Rourf/ogne. Mademoiselle is a 

* The commune is the village paj’liament or parish council, re-elected once in five 
years by all the villagers of twenty years old, in the proportion of one eonseiller to 
every hundred of the population. ^ li'rom amongst their number the cowieUifirs choose 
a maire. They control sanitation, police, imblio-houses, or rndtergu, ocWoU poor 
rellef—evciything except church and school, which are managed by the State. A 
group of communes forms a canton or arrondissememt, with its comcil and 
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girl i)f twentj-five, in deep mourning for her mother ; manners chiurm- 
ing, with less oonscionsness and more ^mpres^mmt than an Easglish 
girl of her i*ank would show. She takes us to the d manffir. 
Course after course succeeds : jfUets de haefuf^ lamb with garlic, eheese 
curiously dressed, confitures d'ahricota, fruit, coffee ; winas rising ftom 
ordiTtam to Chambertin, to Pommard snp^rieure, to special Ohambertin 
of 1870, finished with eau de vie de Marc, a liqueur they eactract 
from the pressed grape^skin, served in lovely little many^lour^ 
glasses. We saw the processes of wine-making, the pressoirsy the 
fermenting vats, the caves or cellars. Then, like odd Sol Gill, chock 
full of science — of something else besides, candid folk might suggest — 
we drove back to Dijon. 

Ex pcde Hi rculern ! , I could only multiply instances supporting 
those which I have given. 1 have not described the extensive 
vUtayage of the Landes and the Bouches du Ehone ; nor the tobacco 
culture of the Lot et Garonne, from which, exclusively through peasant 
cultivation, is produced, under Government supervision, the French 
caporal and caniincy yielding to the small grower a profit of near 
£30 per acre. My instances, representing the northern half of Fitmce, 
in soil and climate most resembling England, must be taken for what 
they are worth. But if a sack of billiaid balls is brought to me, and 
a dozen plunges of the band bring up red balls only, it is fair to con- 
clude that of the remaining balls, all, or nearly all, are also red. And 
the impression derived from personal inspection was sustained by a 
mass of hearsay evidence. Questioning everywhere innkeepers, way- 
farers, fellow-travellers in hotel and railway carriage, we met with 
unbroken testimony to the prosperity, freedom, thrift of the labouring 
peasant, as due to the facility of acquiring land at will and cheaply, 
consequent on the extinction of great landowners at the Revolution, 
and the centrifugal distribution of the soil which followed it. The 
feeling is deeply rooted, not only amongst the small holders, but 
amongst the. moneyed classes. To join house to house and add field 
to field is reprehensible with Frenchmen of to-day, as with Isaiah 
twenty-five centuries ago. Said a rich rUgociant en hit, who in 
England would have become a landlord, but whose agrarian desires 
were bounded by a house, garden, “Si un riche achate le 

domaine, c’est la mine du pays* si la terre est divis^e en parcelles, 
c’est la richesse du pays.*' 

In England the owners of estates above one acre in size are about 
300,000; in France they are 7,000,000. In England the average 
extent of a single fenn is 890 acres; in France 10 acres, 
4,000,000 owners holding properties of two acres; while farms of 
200 acres are so few that they can be counted on the fingensf. In 
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France there are 8,000,000 acres of common land, the escact 
amonnt vhich has in England been robbed from the labourers by. 
SDOoessive Enclosme Acts daring the last 170 years. In 1880 France 
exited 127,000,000- worth of food; England imjm'ted 180,000,000 
worth. In sixty years 8,500,000 emigrants hare left England ; less 
than 500,000 have left France. In England the rnral population is 
38 per cent, of the population j in France, upwards of 75 per cent. 
In England, finally, the peasant is miserably housed, underpaid, 
servile, despairing ; in France, he is decent, well-to-do, independent, 
hopeful. “The bearing of Hiese observations,” says the immortal 
commander of the Oauims Clara, “ lies in the application of them : 
that ain’t no part of my duty ! ” 


W, Tuckwell. 



THE REVIVAL OF ‘^H^NRY VIIL" 


« 

T he production at the Lyceum Theatre during the first month of 
the present year of Shakespeare’s play of “ Henry VIII.” will 
probably present not merely admirable acting to the playgoers, but a 
great historic picture of the age and of the Court of the “ majestic 
lord who broke the bonds of Home.” What the ignorance of criticism 
calls innovations are often restorations, and the stage-management of 
the Lyceum will in this respect only follow, with its larger means and 
opportunities, the example set by the stage-management of the Globe 
three hundred years bdore. Sir Henry Wotton, whose poem “ The 
Happy Life” anticipates in its essential points Wordsworth’s de- 
scription of “ The Happy Warrior,” was apparently one of the 
spectators on the 29th June 1613, when “ the King’s Players had 
a new play called ‘ All is True,’ representing some principal pieces 
of the reign of Henry VIII.” The opportunity was given him by 
King James L, who had relieved him of his diplomatic employments, 
not relishing, it is sud, his celebrated definition of the functions of 
an ambassador. Sir Henry was apparently one of those criticB of 
whom we have many in our own days, who would bring back the 
drama to the simplicity of the Thespian recitationB. He records the 
fact that the play was “ set forth with many extraordinary circum- 
stances of pomp and majesty, even to the matting of the stage, the 
knights of the order, with their Georges and Garters j the guards, 
with their embroidered coats, and the like.” AH this was little to 
Sir Henry's taste, “ Snfilcient, in truth,” he adds, “ within a while, 
to tender greatness very familiar, if not ridiculous.” A higher authority 
than Sir Henry Wotton had a different view of the range of dramatic 
art. Sir Philip Sidney, in his “Defence of Poesie,” maintains 
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the heresy that “ to write op ^ Thebes’ in great letters over as old 
door ” does not give a sufficient idea of Thebes. 

** You shall have [he says] three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then 
we mflst believe the stage to he a garden ; by-and-by we hear news of ship- 
wreck in the same place, then we ai'e to blame if we accept it not as a rock. 
On the hack of that comes a hideous monster with Are and smoke, and then ‘ 
the miserable beholders are bound to take it for a cave, while in the mean- 
time tw'o armies fly in, repi^sented with four shields and bucklers, and then 
what liai'd heart will not receive it for a pitched field ? 

Sir Philip Sidney, apparently, held that doctrine of the mutual de- 
pendence of minds and senses and of the degree in which they assist 
each other, which Mr. Irving, with as much happiness of expression 
as justness of thought, set forth at the banquet of the Boyal Academy 
last year, and which he has illustrated in the productions that have 
made his management of the Lyceum historic. The truth is that in 
it he has not only followed, and in following developed, the example of 
his most illustrious predecessors, but has obeyed a general intellectual 
tendency going far bey8nd the theatre. The philosophic maxim that 
a thing cannot be understood in itself alone but only in its relations, 
of which the scientific equivalent is the doctrine that the study of the 
organisa^on involves the study of the environment, has its counter- 
part in literature and art. In history it is not now sufficient to con- 
struct a consecutive narrative, but a scene must be presented. The 
school of Bobertson and Hume — in its way a very good school — has 
been superseded by that of Carlyle and Michelet. Not only the actors, 
but the influences which acted upon them— -the moving or stationary 
groups among which they lived ; the buildings of the towns ; the 
mountains, lakes, and plains ; the furniture of the rooms ; the very 
dress and feshions of tlie age— are painted. In prose fiction, too, a 
similar change has taken place. Fielding and Smollett were abso- 
lutely indififerent to the ^‘scenery” of their stories ; to the surroundings, 
whether of still or animated life, in which their creatures lived and 
moved ; and, with a few exceptions, the events which they narrate, 
leave on the reader the impression that they have happened nowhere 
in particular and everywhere in general. They write up “ Bath,” as 
the dramatist of Sir Philip Sidney’s day wrote up “ Thebes,” over an 
old door. The modern novelist, on the other hand, does his best to 
exhibit the reciprocal influence of the personages and their environ- 
ment — 'of town and country, of habit and vesture, of naked character 
and clothing circumstance. 

To some extent literature and the arts have learned this lesson from 
the stage ; and now the stage is required to unlearn it for itself. It 
is said that carpentry and costume ^vert the mind from the play it- 
self. That is a question for each individual observer. If any one 
finds, his mind diverted from the necesearj" business of the play to 
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carp^try and oostume, %hB fact xjaay be doe to^ a certain firiTolity ef 
temper in liimself. He should correct l^e habit, and cultivate a 
faculty of closer attention. In the experience of others, the effect 
of scenery and music, passively filling the eye and ear and so a|l{>eas- 
ing the senses, is to leave the mind disengaged for its owninteHeotual 
work, Accor^g to Sir Philip Sidney, the real strain upc^ tile 
miserable beholders ” of his time was due to the effort to better the 
miracle of Amphion — M&vit Amphion lapide$ canemto— and ffom the 
bore word ** Thebes ” written over an old door, to build up its towrer% 
and people its streets. This was more than Sir Philip felt his feeble 
powers of imagination equal to. His fancy required the assistaifeoe 
of the carpenter and scene-painter, being unable to convert tiie bare 
stage successively into a garden, a rock, a cave, and a battlefield. In 
an old play, a duellist challenges his adversary to fight at the town’s 
end. They make a step or two on the stage, without quitting it, 
and with the explanatory remark addressed to the audience, *^Now 
we are at the town’s end,^’ proceed to fight. Any one who chooses 
may contend that this is the true method, and there is something to 
be said for it. What is indefensible is the half and half method, 
which conceding something to scenery and historic accuracy, yet does 
it so grudgingly as to raise doubt and dissatisfaction in the spectator, and 
by making the accessories the subjects of misgiving and oomplaint, 
reaUy diverts the mind from the action, which a complete satisfaction 
of the senses would leave at freedom for its proper task. If the principle 
of scenery and accuracy of costume is admitted at all, the ma^iificence 
of Henry’s YIII.’s Court, the most splendid and lavish of the most 
splendid and lavish period in Europe, should be represented with 
corresponding magnificence. That was the background which was in 
the conception of the author. The first producers of the play, when 
they set it forth with such extraordinary circumstances of pomp and 
majesty as they were able to compass, endeavoured to realise it to the 
perception of the audience. Mr. Irving legitimately aims to meet a 
similar expectation with ampler resources. In one respect it is to be 
hoped that the precedent of 1618 willnot .be followed in 1892. 
The play of Henry VIII.” had its baptism of fire : the Globe 
Theatre was burnt down on the first performance, having been set 
in flames through the disdimge of the “ chambers ” which announced 
Henry’s masqued visit to Cardinal Wolaey. Happily nothing perished 
in the fatal period of that virtuous fabric ” but the virtuous fobric 
itself and a few forsaken cloaks. “ Only one man,” Sir Henry 
remarks, “ had his breeches set on fire, thti: would perhaps have 
broiled him, if he had not, by the benefit of a provident wit, put it 
out by bottle ale.” 

“ Henry VIII.” is interesting as being the epilogue of that great 
series of English historic plays, of whicli King John is the prologue, 
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t, senes taught iMjarlbo^rongb and Chatham they knatr of 
;Ibjgifeh :hkJtbry, and ^hie^ Mr. Carlyle declares to be in essenoe? 
spirit the tmeat hi^^^ England ever written. ‘^Heary VIII/* is 
also interesting as being according to most Shakespearean chronolo- 
gists, the last of his plays. It was first produced in 1613. In 
what proportion it was Shakespeare’s is a question which has been 
much discussed. Mrs. Kitty, in “ High Life Below Stairs,” anti- 
cipated Miss Delia Bacon and Mr. Ignatius Donnelly with the 
question, “ Who wrote Shikspur ’ ? though, unlike them, she did 
not venture dogmatically to answer her own inquiry. Early in the 
history of criticism the revising and correcting hand of Ben Jonson was 
supposed to be visible in it. The latest theory is that it was the 
joint production of Shakespeare and his younger contemporary, John 
Fletcher, to whom the passages most commonly admired, the show 
speeches, the purple patches, are generally assigned. The critical 
, analyst cuts very finely and exactly. The prologue, we are told, 
is Fletcher’s. Act i. scenes 1 and 2, dealing with the arrest of 
Buckingham, his committal to the Tower, the appeal of Queen Ka therine 
against Wolsey on behalf of the taxed and pilled Commons, and 
the accusation of Buckingham by his surveyor are Shakespeare a. To 
Fletcher are put down scenes 3 and 4 of act i., giving the gossip 
and scandal of the Court and the masked ball at Cardinal Wolsey's, 
at which Henry first sees Anne Boleyn. Fletcher also, we are told, 
is responsible for act ii. scenes 1 and 2, in which Buckingham’s trial 
is described, and which disclose Heniy’s passion for Anne Boleyn 
and hint at Katherine’s divorce. Scene 3 of the same act, in 
which letters of nobility are offered to Anne Boleyn, and scene 4, 
the trial of Queen Katherine, are Shakespeare’s. Act iii. scene 1, 
where Katherine is at Work with her women, and is waited upon by 
Wolsey and Campeius, is Fletcher’s. Scene 2 of act iii. containing 
the conspiracy of the nobles against Wolsey, and the intimation 
of the King’s disfavour, up to the stage direction, Exit the 
King, frowning upon Cardinal Wolsey : the nobles throng after him, 
smiling and whispering,” is Shakespeare’s. From this point to the end 
of the scene, Fletcheris hand is recognised, in the exchange of defiances 
between the Men Wolsey and the exulting nobles; the celebrated 
“Farewell” soliloquy and pathetic confessions and counsel to Cromwell. 
Act iv. scene 1, the coronation pageant of Anne Boleyn, and 
scene 2, the vision of Queen Katherine and her farewell speeches to 
her friends and servants, are Fletcher’s, Act v. scene 1, in which the 
plot a^nst Cranmer is hinted, and Mzabeth’s birth is announced to 
the King, is Shakespeare’s. The remainder of the. play, act v. 
scenes 2, 3, 4, 6— containing the King’s vindication of Cranmer, 
and rebuke of his enemies, the christening of the infant Princess 
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fmd tha pro{>li6tic speech ol together with the 

%ilogQe^m given wholly to lieiKsher.- ■ VU 

Thai there , are dilSdren of style and thongl^ : in the play of 
Henry VID./’ ocuresponding very closely with the distribation of 
scenes and passages between the two dratnatists has^^^^l^^ been 
obvious to carefnl readers. As far back as 1758y Mr. Eodarick, in an 
essay published in “ Canons of Oriticisin,” by Thomas Edwards, 
Es^g., noticed the frequency of lines in Heniy YIII.** with a redun- 
dant syllable, a postponement of thd cwsiirce or pauses late in the 
line, and a conflict of the emphasis of the cadenoe with the natural 
sense, all of which, especially the first, are now recognised as notes of 
Fletcher's style. Mr. Roderick does not appear to have pushed his 
argument from the versification into an argument ad hominem. It 
was left to the late Mr. James Spedding, the eminent Baconian 
scholar, to take this farther step, and he did so on a suggestion which 
vastly multiplies his own high authority. In an article on the author- 
ship of “ Henry VIII,,” published in the Ge/itlerihaTCs Mmjazine for 
1850, he says that he had heard it casually remarked by a man of 
first-rate judgment that many passages in “ Henry VII L” were much 
in the manner of Fletcher. In a later article, Mr. Spedding came to 
the conclusion that there was no reason why he should withhold the fact 
that the friend to whom he referred was Mr. Alfred Tennyson. About 
the same time, a little earlier I think, in his lectures on “ Representa- 
tive Men,” which were delivered in England in 1849, and were not 
then probably new, Mr. Emerson remarked on the signs of two-fold 
authorship in Henry VIII.” He attributed parts of the play to “ a 
superior thoughtful, man with a vicious ear,” whose lines are recog- 
nisable by their cadence. They are ‘^constructed on a given tune” 
— he takes Wolsey's soliloqny as an example— “ and his verses,” he 
adds, “ have even a trace of pulpit eloquence, while the secret of 
Shakespeare’s metre is that the thought constructs the line, so 
that reading for the sense will best bring out the rhythm.” The 
most marked peculiarity of Fletoher’s metre, found of course here and 
there in undisputed passages of Shakespeare, but comparatively rare 
with him and habitual with his younger contemporary, is the redun- 
dant syllable, as it is called, the double or treble ending, lengthening 
a decasyllabic line into one of eleven or twelve syllables. Mr. J. 
\V. Hales, in a contribution to ttie ‘‘ TrauBactions of Ihe New 
Shakspere Society,” to the various articles in which I am indebted 
for much of the materials for this paper, has quoted the following thirty- 
two lines from FietcheFs ‘‘ False One ” (act ii. scene 1), as exhibiting 


* The following list exhibits this distiibatioxi of acts sod scenes Jcf /. sc. 1, 2, 
Shakespeare; sc. % 4, Fletcher. Act u. sc- 1, 2, Fletcher; .sc. 3, 4, Shake^eare, 
Act iU. sc. 1, Fletcher ; sc. 2, Shakespeare and Fletcher. Act sc. 1, 2, Fletcher, 
Adt V. sc^ 1, Shakespeare : sc. 2, 3, 4, % Fletcher* 
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all the marked peculiarities of his Tersification ; (1) the extra syllable ; 
(2) the treble ending i and (3) the full accent on the eleventh syllable : 

^ QjeaAB., I have heard too much ; 

And stiniggle not with garish shows to invade 
My noble mind, as you have done my conquest ; 

You are poor and open. I must tell you i*oundly, 

That man that could not recompense the benefits, 

The great an4 bounteous services of Pompey, 

Gan never dote upon the name of 0«esar. 

Though I had hated Pompey, and allowed his ruin, 

1 gave you no commission to perform it : 

Hasty to please in blood are seldom trusty ; 

And but I stand environ’d with my victories, 

My fortune never failing to befriend me. 

My noble strengths and friends about my person, 

1 durst not try you, nor expect a courtesy, 

Above the pious love you showed to Pompey. 

You have found me merciful in arguing witli you ; 

Swords, hunger, fires, destructions of all natures, 

Demolishmeiit of kingdoms, and whole ruins 
Are wont to be my orators. Turn to tears 
You wretched and poor seeds of sunburnt Kgypt, 

And now you have found the natiue of a conqueror 
Tliat you cannot deceive with all your fiatteiies, 

That where the day gives light wUl bo himself still. 

Know how to meet his worth with human courtesies : 

Go and embalm those bones of that great soldier, ^ 

Haste round about his pall, fling on your spices, 

Make a Sabaean bed, and placet his phenix 
Wliere the hot sun may emulate his virtues, 

And draw another Pompey from his ashes, 

Divinely great, and fix him ’mong the worthies.” 

Compare these lines, so far as the versification is concerned, with 
Wolsey's soliloquy (“ Henry VIII,” act iii. scene 2) : 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness. 

This is the state of man : To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of h<^ ; to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And — ^when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening — ^nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. I oavp ventur’d. 

Like little wanton boys that swim ou l^ders, 

This many summers on a sea of ^loiy ; 

But far beyond my depth : my mgh-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 

I feel my heart new open’d. O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours ! 

*T'Vioi»o vf. fViaf. atnila ni7£» wm-ilrl f.r» 
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Th^t sweet aspect of princes and their hiin^ 

More pangs and fears than wars or woin^ have ; 

And when he falls he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again.** 

The identity not merely of the metrical o^enee hat of the sort 
of plaintive monotone in the sentiment is complete, and out of 
“Henry VIIL” can hardly he found m any undisputed passage of 
Shakespeare’s of equal length. , 

The peculiarity of Shakespeare’s metre, especially in his later 
plays in which his versification became his own, and ceased to be 
mdflelled upon that of any of his predecessors, waa Ikat it was 
shaped by the thought— the rhythm, as Emerson puts it, following 
the meaning, with it may be even an excessive disregard of conven- 
tion. Under this general principle fi^l the technical peculiarities 
which critics have described as light endings which allow a slight 
stress to be laid on the concluding syllable of the line ; weak endings 
on which not even such stress is possible, but which have in reading 
to be run on with the following line. Of the light endings such 
lines as 

“ An untimely ague 

Stayed me a prisoner in my chamber when 
These suns of glory,’* &c. 

** I do know 

Kinsmen of mine, three at the least, that hfive 
By this so sickened,” Ac. 

Of the weak endings : 

What did this vanity 
But minister communication of 
A most poor issue ? *’ 

This top-proud fellow, 

Whom fixjm the flow of gall I name not, hit 
From sincere motives, by intelligence, 

And proofs as clear as founts in July when 
We see each grain of gravel,*’ Ac. 

Professor Ingram, who has worked out with reference to the 
authorship of “ Heni 7 this question of light and weak endings, 

which he finds to mark all the works of Shakespeare belonging to 
his later period, says there are foii^^iiye light endings in the Shake- 
spearean portion as against seven in Fletcl^’s part, and thirty-seven 
weak endings in Sh^espeare as against one in Fletcher, the number 
of lines belonj^g to each in tke whole play, if Mr. Fleay’s arithmetic 
be right, being Shakei^eine 1146, Fletcher 1467. These peculiarities 
of Shakespeare's later versification, and that which is known as 
the end-stopped line, Mr. Ingram is di^^oeed to consider aim|dy as 
instances of what Spedding cidls the pause test, which groups the 
verrificatioB of Shakespeare accor^hig to accents or pauses follow- 
ing the course the author's thought, and not any mechanical law. 
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The probability , is that Shakespeare’s abandonment of rhyme was 
simply the precursor of those modifications of his metrical system 
which led him to distribute his blank verse according to the transi- 
tions of thought, now running the lines together, and now breaking 
them up by pauses and accents, after that conversational fashion 
which, according to Aristotle, naturally falls into iambics. Dr. Abbott 
notices the contrast between the jarring consonants to which Shake- 
speare is prone, and the smoothness of Fletcher’s style. The contrast 
goes deeper. The sudden transitions and self-interruptions, the 
movement of conflicting feelings, the crowding of half-formed thought 
upon half-formed thought, which mark even soliloquy in Shakespeare 
and which are still more apparent in the eager exchanges of dialogue, 
are wholly unlike the long utterances, all in one unvarying key of 
Fletcher. The Buckingham, and Wolsey, and the Queen Katherine 
of the parts of Henry VIII.'* which are attributed to Fletcher are 
creatures of one mood only, expressed in the same sweet but mono- 
tonous cadence. The Buckingham, and Wolsey, and Katherine of 
the passages attributed to Shakespeare are creatures of a score of shift- 
ing moods, expressing themselves with an infinite variety of cadence, 
pause and inflexion in the same speech. 

It does not follow from what has preceded that The Famous 
History of the Life of King Henry VIII.,’* by William Shakespeare, 
should be known as “ The Famous History,” <fcc., by William Shake- 
speare and John Fletcher. If there were any positive testimony, 
however slight, that Fletcher had had anything to do with the play, 
if there were even a theatrical tradition to that effect, it would raise 
the evidence of style to a high degree of probability. But every one 
who has applied the higher criticism ” to contemporary events 
knows how the discovery of a simple fact may convert moral certain- 
ties into ridiculous absurdities. The Fletcher argument applied to a 
great poet of our own century might establish that Walter Savage 
Landor had written some of Mr. Browning’s poems, and Leigh 
Hunt others. An author often has a pleasure in being unlike him- 
self. Shakespeare may have chosen once in a way to show that he 
could write in the style of the young man who was becoming the 
fashion, that he could beat Fletcher in his own manner. Poets are 
prone to experiments of style. Ibe one thing noteworthy is that 
both the Fletcher manner and the late Shakespeare manner are con- 
spicuous in ‘'Henry VIII.”; that the passages which the different 
styles discriminate are easily recognisable, and that the theory of the 
double authorship, whether true or false, has led to very good 
criticism of the characteristics of the two poets. 

The fortunes of Wolsey were the subject of plays before the pro- 
duction of “ Henry VIIL,'* if the piece acted in 1^13 were, as Wotton’s 
description of it makes almost certain, the drama as we now have it. 
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Pla 3 % by Cbettle, of which the great Cardinal was the hero, were 
act^ in the lifetime of Elissabeth ; and thei« is inentton of an 'VEnter- 
lude of King Henry in the Staiiomr'B for I604-&, of all 
which nothing farther is known than the names. That portions of 
the play, as we now have it, were written during the reign pf James L 
is prol^bly from the complimentary mentionmade of that Sovereign 
in Cranmer’s prediction. That its ^compositipn was ne^ to the 
period of its production is inferred by Mr. Uoyd the 

reference to James 1. as the maker of new nations, in which he 
detects an allusion to the colonisation of Virginia, which received a 
charter in 1612. In the comparison of James to a mountain cedar, 
extending its branches to all the plains below him, Mr. Lloyd sees a 
reference to the marriage, a few months before the production of the 
play, of the Princess Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine. These inter- 
pretations depend on the assumption that the play as it stands comes 
from Shakespeare’s hands alone. On the opposite assumption of the 
participation of Fletcher, Mr. Spedding conjectures that Shakespeare 
had written portions of a great historical play, dealing with the story 
of Henry’s reign from the divorce of Katherine to the separation of 
the English from the Homan Church. His comrades of the Globe 
wanting a piece with which to celebrate the marriage of the Elector 
i’alatine with the eldest daughter of James I., Shakespeare handed his 
fragments to them to make what use they could of them, and they put 
them into the hands of Fletcher to finish as best he might. Consider- 
ing the funereal character of the Prologue, and the suggestion with 
which it closes that the events set forth are calculated to make a 
“ man weep upon his weddbg-day,” the theory of an epithalamic origin 
of the play seems rather wild. The joyful celebration of Henry’s 
marriage with Anne Boleyn was presented on this theory before a 
bridal pair who knew how that marriage had terminated, and who 
would find in it a third example, §ven more terrible than those of 
Wolsey and Katherine, of the way in which mightiness meets 
misery.” 

All these conjectures, and a host of similar ones by Karl Else and 
other German critics, have vidue as calling attention to certain 
features of the play, but very tittle as explanations of them. Its 
character is such as it woidd We had it had been written by more 
than one hand, or by the same hand # differen and in different 
moods, and with a diflhreiiLt purpose. It is, in fact, a play with three 
different endings ; oV tharee plays with one beginning. The first play 
terminates with the death of Cardinal Wolsey ; the second with the 
dying scene of Queen Katherine ; the third with christening of 
Elizabeth. It is therefore by no meaim a good acting play, though 
its three principal characters afford f^lmidid opportuniti^ for (he 
actor’s art. Besides this, it is in the scenes attributed to Shakespeare 
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a wonderfhl study of Character, a pcture of the manners of a period 
when the old world was passing into the new, a revival of 
pageantry and splendour of a Court at a time when in England 
splendour and pageantry had departed from the Court, a delineation 
of great men and great oontroversies in an age of small men and. 
paltry intrigues. 

The play extends over twelve years. But Shakespeare, as is usual 
with him, is little concerned about dates. From 1621, in which the 
first scene is placed, we pass to 1527, and badk again, taking account, 
at the earlier date, of events happening in 1625, ’28, and ’29. Wolsey’s 
death in 1530 is made immediately to precede that of Queen 
Katherine, who lived five years bnger to intrigne with the Pope and 
Emperor against Henry. Both of those events are made contempo- 
rary with the coronation of Anne Bolcyn, which took place three 
years after the former, and two years before the latter. The plot 
against Cranmer in 1544 is fixed eleven years befoj^ the actual 
occurrence. Cromwell, in 1529, is able to inform Wolsey of Cranmer’s 
return from Germany in 1533, and of Anne Boleyn’s marriage with 
the King in the same year. Two Dukes of Norfolk are rolled into 
one. The peaceful interval of his Tork residence, between Wolsey’s first 
disgrace and final ruin, is omitted, and there are other inaccuracies. 
We do not mention these things by way of disparagement. The 
chain is not the less precious metal because it is tangled. Shakespeare 
has rights almost as complete over time and space as Nature and 
History themselves ; and if, by transpositions and re-arrangements, he 
is able to make a history of bis own, and to exhibit characters in 
their working as they acted on others, and were acted on by others 
and by outward incidents — ^why should he not do so ? His Wolsey, 
and Henry, and Katherine have something like a real existence of 
their own, and are probably closer to their originals than the Wolsey, 
and Henry, and Katherine of Mr. Brewer and Mr. IVoude. It is 
the work of the historian, says Aristotle, to describe things as they 
are (which, indeed, he is seldom able to do, usually describing them 
as they could not possibly have been), and of the poet to describe 
them as they might have been, in the execution of which task he is 
sometimes able to make a dose approedi to what they adually were. 

Confining ourselves to the three main characters of the play, what 
is the image of Henry, Katherine, and Wolsey at the opening of the 
drama which the actors should Iwing upon the stage ? The moedy 
tyrant, who spared no man in his anger and no woman in his lust, 
and the unwieldy monster who could scarcely move ftom his chair, 
was then not even to be foreseen. In 1521 Henry was thirty years 
old. In personal beauty, in gallantry of bewing, in mental and 
physical accomplishments, in refined and intOllectual tastes, he was* 
the /os ngim. Sebastian Giustiniani, the Venetka ambassador,. 
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desifiibes him, a Uttle more thaa a year belore the date at vduch 
Shakespeare brings him before us, as extremelj handsome— the 
hazidsomei^ Sovereign in Europe ; Francis 1, not being a touchy upon 
him — and the best dressed Monarch in the wo^ 

The same ambassador was thrown into ecstasies by hia physical 
accomplishments mid his sports, doing the mOst marvellQim 
both in dancing and jumping/^ very fond of disgniaing himself and 
his companions in masks, and of i^owing off ip joust and tournaments, 
being a perfect master of horsemanship.* 

Niocolo Sagudino, the secretary'to the Embassy, Writing some years 
earlier, was stiil more enthusiastic : 

His Majesty is the handsomest potentate I ever set eyes on ; above the 
middle height, with an extremely fine calf to his leg; his oom|dexioh vei^ 
fair and bright, with auburn hair, combed straight imd short m the Frencii 
fashion ; and a round face so very beautiful that it would become a pretty 
woman.’* 

About his legs Heniy seems to have been inordinately vain, and 
even jealous. He appears to have been gratified at being told by 
Piero Pasqualigo, a Venetian ambassador, that the French king had 
spare legs, and, on receiving this answer, he opened the front of 
his doublet, and placing his hand on his thigh, said, ‘ Ziook here, and 
I have also a good calf to my leg/ t He played the lute, the organ, 
and the harpsichord; and composed music, and could sing from 
book at sight. He spoke French, Latin, Spanish, and Italian. He 
discussed theology with Wolsey and More, and medicine with Dr. Butts, 
with some result, as a manuscript in the British Museum ^ows4 
The formality of the Court of Henry VII. — which was not, however, 
wholly due, as Mr. Brewer thinks, to the precieuan character of that 
monarch and to his ecclesiastic Ministers, Morton and Fox, for under 
J'idward IV. Court ceremonial was even more burthensome— was 
entirely laid aside by Henry VIIL He was passionately fond of 
children, says Mr. Brewer, and carried his little daughter Mary in 
his arms into the presence-chamber among the courtiers and ambas- 
sadors, where she was made more^^^^o^ the Queen herself.§ 
He had a fascinating openne^ and oordiaUty of manner. More de- 
scribed his affabiUty and courtesy to sdl men as so great that every 
one left him believing Mmself tp^ favour with him, 

just as citizens* wives .timught of Qur Lady smiled 

upon them as they to it Ko of 1521 

and earlier was not altogether the Henry of and later, in 
character and in manner any more thim in yeara It would task an 
accomplished actor to mark the gracious begmnikg imd the gradual 
decUne. 

* **FQXtx Yeats at tbe Court of Kenr}' VIII. (15l5-llv),’V j, si. Venetian Despatches. 

transUited by Kawdon BroWh/ ii. .^la. t iiiV. i. VI7. 

Z Brewer's “ Henry Vlll. ” i. § mil i. iViii. 
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The Queen Katbenne of the play is^ perhaps, in some respects 
farther than any other of its leading characters from the historic 
original. Bpm in December 1485, the fifth and youngest daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, she was six years Henry’s elder, 
being in her thirty-sixth year at the opening of the play. Giustiniani, 
admits that she is not handsome, but praises her complexion. His 
colleague, Sagudino, more plain-spoken, says, “ She is rather ugly than 
otherwise.'* She was seligious, says Giustiniani, and as virtuous as 
words can express.” Erasmus speaks of her as, for her sex, a miracle of 
literature; and her mother had taken care that all her daughters should 
be instructed in the domestic arts, spinning, sewing, and embroidery. 
Cavendish, describing Wolsey^s interview with him, at which she was 
present, says she had skeins of white wool round her neck. Another 
contemporary speaks of her as ‘‘of a lively and gradous disposition, quite 
the opposite of the Queen her 'sister ” (Joan of Spain, the mad mother 
of the Emperor Charles V.). It is certain that Henry at first was deeply 
in love with her, and long remained sincerely attached to her, as his 
letters to Ferdinand and Margaret of Savoy show. Mr. Brewer thus 
sums up her accomplishments; “She danced well, was a good 
musician, wrote and read much, and composed English much better 
than half the ladies in her Court. Above all, her love and admiration 
for Henry were unbounded. He was her hero, her paladin.” * Her 
influence over him was shown by the fact that, like a living 
Empress, she persuaded him to remove a beard of which she dis- 
approved, though he had vowed not to shave till he met Francis I.t 
Mr. Brewer says that she only took part in politics to please King 
Henry, but this does not seem to be borne out by the facts. She 
strenuously supported the alliance of Henry and her nephew, 
Charles Y., opposing the meeting of Henry and Francis I., and even 
speaking in Council against it. While Henxy was engaged in France, 
she was the directress of the war with James IV. of Scotland, She 
was always more of a Spaniard than an Englishwoman ; and is 
described as having acted, whUe, Queen-Consort, practically as 
ambassadress of Spain to England. She spoke Spanish more will- 
ingly than English, and Cavendish, who was present, describes her 
celebrated appeal to the King at the trial as having been made in 
broken English. She seems to have beesi a woman in whom princely 
pride and Spanish punctiliousness gave in her late years, and under 
the sense of gross injustice, a certain rigid obstSnaey of vi^ue. In her 
urgent entreaty to the Pope and Emperor to declare and enforce the 
deporition of Henry she believed his submission would follow, and that 
she was really promoting his eternal interests and the well-being ot 
England. A docile, submissive wife she certainly was not; nor is 
there any reason why she should have been. The picture drewn by 

* Brewer’s “ Henry VIII.,” i. 115. 


t Jhid. I. 320. 
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Shakespeare subdues and softens her real chaSraeter to the pathetic 

sadness of her fortune. 

The hero of the play is, however, Wolsey, and, in its main features, 
the character drawn by Shakespeare is probably truer than th^ to be 
found elsewhere. In 1521, when he is introduced crossing the stage 
exchanging disdainful glances with Buckingham, he was fift^ yefnis of 
age, and had for eight years been in possession of almost supreme 
power in England. Giustiniani says that he was very handsome ; 
but the satirists, Skelton and Boy, describe him as marked by the 
s^all-pox, “ with a flap before his eye,” or, as Hr. Brewer interprets 
it, a hanging eyelid, in which disfigurement he finds the reason of 
B[olbein’s giving in his picture of him his side-face only * Giustiniani 
remarks that, when he first came to England, Wolsey used to say, 
“ His Majesty will do so and so ” This afterwards slid into the 
phrase, “We shall do o) and so.” “At this present,” he adds, 
“ he has reached such a pitch that he says, * 1 shall do so and so.’ ” 
His manners to the King and to the members of the Boyal House are 
described as being frank and cordial, partaking rather of the ease of 
almost equal friendship than of an undue servility, being in this 
respect the reflection, perhaps, of Henry’s own graceful familiarity. To 
the great nobles, wi& whom his life was a long struggle, and who 
vilified him, now as the son of a butcher, now as the illegitimate 
spawn of Edward IV. — untruths, probably, both, which Skelton 
combines in the couplet : 

He came out of the sink royal, 

That was cast out of a butcher’s stair’— 

he replied with “the scorn of scorn, the hate of hate.” To the 
poor and dependent he was kindly in manner, doing equal justice, 
and protecting them from oppression in the courts. His diplomatic 
processes did not dways display the distinguished consideration 
which marks the conduct of like business now. On one occasion 
he took, it is said, the Papal Nuncio by the throat, and threatened 
him with the rack, to make him confess his communications with 
France. He menaced GiustiniMsi wi^ serious consequences if he 
wrote anything out of the kingdom without his knowledge, “gnaw- 
ing the cime which he hehl His personal pomp 

and display are notorious. Hie two silver cresses and pillars which 
were borne befoi^ hSm, the rio^ of his ^ess and that of his 
followers and the i^be of attendant ndbies, were the subjects of 
attack in Puritanic sermons ; but Wolsey justified them in argument 
with Qiie of the divihes who had accused him, on grounds which 
might be used now, tbsit they symbolised the ma|ei^y* of State, and, if 
turned into money and given to the poor, would not sensibly relieve 

* Brower's “ Henry Vm,;* i. eo. 
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ai^bodj. He showed* his ooarage by remaining in town , when 
others Red from it during a period of pestilence; from the ^ger 
cl 'whidi he endeavonred to protect himself byhabitnidly can^ring 
with him an <»wige (the interior of which had been removed) filed, 
with aromatic vin<^[ar wd spices. His fall, which was not dne to his 
haring put the wT<mg letter into an envelope that he sort to the 
Eing^-^e inodent was real, bnt the person was another ecclesiastic— 
was not met by him with the dignified resignstion which the dramatist 
attribntes to him> He was so affected 1^ his dii^race that “ his &ce,” 
as the French ambaasadOT rep(Hted, “ is dwindled to half its natural 
mze.” (hi receiving a friendly messi^ from the Sang, he scrambled 
off his mule and knelt in the mod, ponring out hysteric thanks ; and 
was too weak to remount the animal. The strange mixture of haughti- 
ness, arrogant self-confidence, generosity, and servili^, sinking into 
aligect self-abasement, is suffimently indicated in the play, though the 
outlines are softened. Bnt there is reason to believe that the break- 
down was }%8ical quite as pineh as moral. He died worn out, 
under sixty, because, as lb. Brewer argues, he insisted on retaining 
the whole power of the State in his hands when his bodily powers 
and mental filexibility were impaired. 


Frank H. Hill. 
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A NEW CAPITAWST, 


I. 

H e sat intih his friead’s letter in his hand, now looking at it and 
realising its phrases^ now losing sight of the firm, dear, 
winged words,” in his dreamy and tender memories of their andent 
friendship. 

They had not met for seven years. And in those seven years it 
seemed that for both of them their sods had renewed themselves as com- 
pletely as thdr bodies. Now they stood utterly apart. Once — 'then — 
they had stood so close. He had had hat two intimate personal relation- 
ships in all his life, and th^ had both exerted great infinence on him. 
One of them had passed almost away ; the other still affected him 
powerfully. One was that of his old schoolfellow, Jack Daniel ; the 
other was that of Charlie Goulbum, a young Iridi- American “ Labour 
leader.” He had loved them both and admired them both, though in 
very dil^nt ways. He was not aware of it, but the lines on which 
he at last prepared to answer Daniel’s cordial and even affectionate 
invitation to come and visit him were laid down more or less under 
the direct inflaenoe,<ff' the consmeace of the other friend far away. 

He wrote at first dowly and witii effort, tearing up more than one 
fdse starts but at ladi Us at^ud ftding became dear to him, aad 
the pen raced. . 

‘‘ My dear he sud-^-^--^ 

“ My detr Etaddf-rYoar t^ier gave ihe^ as ycm can well imagine, 
the greatrat {dew^ It Imght bad: tim foil fiood-tide of the 
memories of our b^jdiood and youtii togdher. Ycm cannot think how 
vividly some of our last nocturnal and tdks dc mni sciMi ei 
^aihudam dm s^l present themselves to me. 1 can pCMtitively 
see us mi hear ns si we wuidered about on that peerless summer’s 
night through St. John’s Wood (do you rmnember ?j, and stood and 
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watched the dawn break from the upper ground by Primrose &ill. 
And again, that night down at Yentnor, when we went off for our 
winter^ holiday! how the downs were covered with a thin cloak of 
white snow, glistening faintly in the faint light of the cresoent moon 
and the myriad stars ; and then how we tramped all along the shore 
of the much-resounding sea to Luccombe Chine, and came back in the 
glorious dawn through the Landslip. 

Ah ! those were earless and delightful days, such as neither you 
(I expect) nor I shall ever quite regain. We seemed to be very close 
together then, and yet I con see now how far away from one another 
we were in reality. When we parted that pounng rainy night in 
Edgware Bead I could have cried. You meant very much to me 
then— I thought, everything. Brou^t up as I had been, a passionate 
believer in my caste, proud of my ancestral name, a ruthless young 
Tory, with no redeeming feature but. his equally passionate belief in 
the creed of Noblesse oblige, you came to me as a sort of liberator from 
ideas, fine enough once perhaps, but now efiete and harmful. You 
transformed my silly pride by teaching me the rights of others to 
work out their own salvation. You made me doubt and deny the 
heaven-bom certainty of the mission of my caste to ‘lead.’ You 
showed me the physiological absurdity of ‘high birth,' and the 
ridicule of taking mere social observances seriously. And all this (and 
how much more !) without a hard or cruel word, merely with gentle- 
ness, tact, and the indirect influence of your beautiful, kind and 
serene personality. How was it, then, that, six months after my 
arrival in the States, I had ceased to write to you and you to me ? 
That in twelve months we had lort all trace of one another ? That 
in a few years I had grown to believe that all the actual product of 
our friendship was the sweetness of the intercourse of two young souls? 
Whether it was quite the same with you, I cannot, of course, be sure, 
but it seems likely enough. I had nothing to teach you— absolutely 
nothing, li ou never took Capital and its interests and obligations 
seriously. The fact of your father’s immense wealth, and the little 
army of workpeople dependent on him, seemed to have little or no effect 
upon you. How disinterested yon were in your philosophic con- 
sideration of everything. ! True,, that in those day;? your elder brother 
was being trained for the management of the mills and factories, and 
you purposed to lead the life of the cultured dUettanle / but your 
Li^ralism — ^your Eadicalism — might tdmost say your Socialism (for 
as such I now recognise at least portions of your critioisms on the 
Fact Established), often called in question the just existence of the 
whole thing ; and so I received it. 

** How is all thm changed to-day ! Pour years ago, in the midst 
of desperate organising work in Chicago as a Labour agent-^—or, in 
your current parlance, I suppose, a ‘ paid agitator I suddenly’ heard 
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your nam^. The Ohrktiaxi name accompanying tiie samame could leave 
me in little doobt that it was my old friend who hid sttamped ont, with 
an utterly ruthlesB energy, perhaps the most justifiable strike agpainst 
the tyrannous iniquity of Capital that had occuned in Skgland within 
.the memory of man. By degrees I obtmned m,ore and moi^ 
tiou on the subject/ and it ended at last in ocmyrnekig me of a 
horrible view of you. I remember well the evening when I fijwt 
received the unescapable proof of this. Daniel, 1 went up into 
my wretched little bedroom in the icy loneliness of that cruel winter’s 
night, with the blizzard lashing the rickety, trembling house, and lay 
on my face and sobbed (for 1 could not cry) over all that dear sweet 
past of ours, and then rose, with my teeth clenched, and a tnurderons 
hatred and scorn of you burning like white-hot iron within me. It 
was long and long before that passed, .and something like the kindly 
human tolerance we ultimately owe to sJl who are made of this frail fiesh 
of ours came to me, for you. You see 1 am just the same vehement, 
passionate * partisan ’ that I always was, save, perhaps, that now I have 
lost the steady self-control which my training as an aristocrat gave 
me, and this I sometimes regret a little ; for though it was based 
on the hateful sense of superiority over others, still, in this duel to 
the death of the possessors and the dispossessed, it is an instrament of 
the utmost value. Yes, I have grown to loathe and hate and despise 
my order from recognising its endless harmfulness ; but, believe me, 
that, if it is possible, 1 despise and hate and loathe even more the 
order below it — rtbe Middle class, the Bourgeoisie; and this is the one 
ground of contact between my past and my present. Let me say at 
loast this for my order. There are still men and women in it ready 
to admit the New Light, and to sacrifice themselves for it. Show 
to them the iniquity of their former privilege, and they will, many of 
them, voluntarily renounce it ^1, and throw in their lot with the 
exploited sufrerers. Abuse the eighteenth-century French aristocrats 
as you please, but under Louis XVI, they were, many of them, noble 
and unselfish to a pitch unheard-of in any other dominant class in 
all history. But your Middle dm-^your Bourgeoisie ? Never, 
never ! At all costs, save sheer ^ frmk,^ th^ most have their pound 
(and somebody else’s half-pcmnd) flesh. Ob, I have not lived 
seven years in the States without realistng that the English landlord 
is an angel of rdtsonableness and msioy be^e the American capitalist ; 
and what is the Americian caj^taUst but the iq^dfchebsis of the Boun^mU 
Tmperatar ? 1 have m<Hfe hopes (small thou^ they be) d our English 
gentlemen than of ouir English plutocrats; and of these last, you, my 
one time friend, have made yourself one of the most-^lamous. Do 
you know the reputation you have amongthe workmen of the period? 
For such reputatimis are intepArional now, and the Labour leader of 
Chicago or Sydney listens to the story of the Capitalistic leader of 
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hmiAon^ or Pans, or Berlin. You are more hated and mord feaared 
than anj one capitalist in England; and this is the man without 
whoBQ aid and guidance 1 should, in aU human probabilily, to-day be 
the titled master of vast landed possessions, a waster farms in the 
interests of game presenres, an ezpeller of men, #omen and children, , 
for the sake of hares, partridges and grouse. 

My friend (I still call you so, just as I still speak to you with 
absolute candour, for thp sake of the memory of the old time), what 
should we gain by seeing one another now, and making, as perhaps 
we should make, the effort to renew the ancient intercourse ? Let 
me recall to you the fact that the very palace (for so 1 am told it is) 
from which your letter came to me calls up the most hideous memories. 
Was it not at the courtyard gates of Feluostowe that a deputation of 
starving women, with starving cluidren in their arms and at their 
milkless breasts, came to you at the bitter dose of the strike, and told 
you that, if their husbim^ could not be taken on again, death stared 
them in the face? How could 1 approach those gates, and pass 
through them, and enter your house as your guest — as your friend ? 

“ No, Daniel, no ! Our paths lie in contrary directions, and must, 
right to the end. A chance gave you the means of writing to me. 
You todc it, mid for what you wrote I thank you. It was like a 
voice coming from the happiest period of my life. I answer you the 
only way that seems to me worthy of our old relationship, so true, so 
pure, so noble. Do not think me harsh and Pharisaical. I do not 
judge you — no, not for a minute. God knows I have had temptations 
enough in these years of dark and desperate combat, and there have 
been times when I came near to yielding. For to me, too, beauty 
and knowledge are very deax^art and music, literature aud science. 
I too would ‘fain occupy myself with the abiding.’ But that, 1 
tliink, can never be. Thai must be for our children’s children, if 
even for them. But whenever it be, provided only that it be — not 
for a handful of them — ^xiot a few — no, nor even for many of them, 
but for all — then I should indeed be content ! Oh, it is wor^ fighting 
and dying a thousand rimes to possess such a ho^ t 

“My friend, once more, your hand— for the last time. Good- 
bye, 

“ G£ftAi«i> HAsmTnS.” 

IL 

Later in the next afternoon, sttring alone in a Bussell Square 
boarding-house, in his bare and comforfless room, and thoroughly 
wearied out by a hard day’s work, Hastings was suddenly aroused 
by a knock at the door, and informed by the servant-maid that a 
gentleman had come to see him, and was waiting downstmrs. He 
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followed ber lieedlesdly to the drawing-^rootHi where the gaunt and 
infrequent furniture looked more than orduuoiljr c^racterlesB and 
dingy in the one flaring gas-jet that she had evidently just lit.» He 
expeeted some of his propagandist flriiends— he did not, in that dmnry 
humour, care' to guess which. He found himself face to lace with 
Daniel. 

For some moments they stood and looked at one another, moticmiess 
and in silence, each recognising how much, and yet (in some way) 
how little, the other was changed, and then Hastings heaved a deep 
^gh, and turned his head away. 

Gerald, old man,” said the well-known voice, with just the dd 
musical inflection, can't you trust me ? ” 

Hastings looked at him quickly. 

The soft, intensely black hmr waved round the dive-hued face 
with its soft, intensely black eyes, full of a kindly, fearless and simple 
sincerity, just as of old. The smiling self-security of the beautifully 
moulded lips and chin was not Md by the slight dark moustache. 
The physical charm of him, that something which had captivated the 
English aristocrat schoolboy from the very moment when he first 
saw his Mend — ^that something, too, of the picturesque and oriental 
element in the habituidly calm, yet intensely resolute nature of 
the swarthy Northerner; — it was singular how at this moment 

the full flood-tide ” (as he had said) of all these memories, the 
sweet and sane phydcal magnetism, with its spiritual counterpart 
of serene and perfect sincerity, touched with passion and mystery, 
caught and overwhelmed him, making him, despite himself, love 
and believe in his friend once more. 

A minute later they were seated side by side on the faded and 
torturous sofa, talkmg like two schoolboys, Daniel’s arm resting lightly 
on the other’s shoulder. 

“ Now, Geitdd,” he said, ** I want yon to come right oflT with me. 
We will get down home in time for dinner, and then we will talk up 
in a starry turret till the dawn breaks, just as we used to do, and tell 
one another everything we have been doing and thinking and suf- 
fering all these seven years.” 

After a short single vdth his Mend’s half-hearted reluctance, 
Daniel had his wish j fed him down^ the open carriage that was 
waiting at the do<nr ; pnt him into It ; got In himself , and they drove 
off rapidfy togelheri 

“ We have time,” said he, ** to drive all the iimy. We shall be in 
the fields and laxi^ in ah hour, croMng into and we 

shall feel the purity and beauty of thn^ otor fls^jes again.” 

" And so,” said Hastings, a little dreamily, you are married. 
Have you any dbiildreh ? ’’ 
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Yes, three ; two boys and a girl, though (happily) the girl comes 
in the middle in pc^t of order/’ 

"!['alk to me;** murmured Hastings; *'tell me about yourself. 
Do you know what 1 feel,” he added, with vague, sad eyes regarding 
the stream of foot-passengers, ‘^as I sit here in tiiis luruiious. 
carriage, and watch tiie pale and piteous faces ? Oh, you will have 
much, very much, to explmn to me !” 

** Dear man, do you jdready repent that you trusted me ? ” 

“No, no. I trust you: indeed I do. But it is hard. Perhaps 
some of those women in shawls there . . . The vision of the 
lugubrious procession to the gate of Felixstowe rose before him. 

“ Oh, talk to me ! ” he said quickly. Tell me all about yourself ! 
What did you do when I left England ? Who is your wife ? Is she 
beautiful ? Was it she who made you believe in the Establi^ed Fact 
and fight for it ? Weak women can do it to the strongest men, just 
as the fragile ground-creeper grows to strangle the giant tropical tree, 
and blooms in a wealth of poisonous honeyed blossom in its dying top 
before both fall in a common ruin.” 

There was a pause. 

Then Daniel said: “I will try and tell you what you want to 
know, which seems to be the outline of my life since we parted. 
What underlies this — the spiritnal struggle in the dark before I 
could win my way to any light — we can speak of another time ; 
to-night, if you like, when we are alone.” 

The carriage, drawn by its two thoroughbreds, passed swiftly along 
by unfrequented streets, and the roar of the Ix>ndon traflBc died away 
into a continuous murmur, still loud, but not loud enough to mufiHc 
the clear melodious voice of the speaker. 

You remember/’ he said, “ that I wrote one or two letters to you 
at the ranch e in Texas, telling you bow Oxford impressed me, and I 
fancy that even then — ^that is, before I had been there more than a 
month — felt I could not put up with much more of it. It was so 
obviously merely a continuation of Harrow, and I wanted something 
fresh and new. I wished to face life as a whole by touching it at many 
points, and Oxford to-day is at best the clever synopsis of academic 
monotony. My father, chiefiy owing to my motb^, who had always a 
blind confidence in me, and to the lethargy consequent on growing 
ill-health, let me have my own way. I left at the end of the second 
term, and went to study in Paris. Tliere, a few months later, I lost 
sight of you. A letter to you at the ranche was returned to mo, with 
the intelHgenoe that you had gone away and Irft no address ; and it 
was, I see, just about that time that I discovered I was becoming as 
hopelessly restless and dissatisfied as I had been at Oxford! Benan 
was a great personal disappointment to me. A teacher of spirituality 
and an ideal philosophy was visibly ending in gourmandise, and his 
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Bpieweatt remorse . (I mean his remorse for not having been an 
epicure) was not to my taste. Thus, presentiy, I found myself 
in Jena, seeking out Ernst Hackel, as a sort of moral tonic for a 
relaxed soul. But there, too, 1 found disillasionment, disgust* and 
.the old unrest. Hackers limitations are fearful. A science 
Philistine with genius, who speaks of Prance as a frivolous abode 
barbarism, and is training up mobs of young yellow-lmired people in 
the full fervour of this outrageous creed of third-rate Teutonic 
Chauvinism, could not satisfy me long. Them 1 went off to Italy and 
Sicily, with a dear little Jew antiquarian, a Herr Doctor of Jenai, and 
lielped him to get together materials fora monograph on the Saracens 
in Europe, till the old restlessness came upon me once again — ^not 
this time in the shape of a personal disgust and disillusionment (it 
was quite the contrary) ; but 1 felt as if J were somehow blindly 
and unconsciously wasting myself in side-issues, and that the one 
great subject of my time — the genuine ZeU-geist — was escaping me. 
This made me very dissatisfied and discontented, and the more so as 
I for long and long utterly failed to diagnose my disease.” 

He paused, and Hastings listened to him with growing interest. 

Suddenly 1 seemed to realise myself, and I cannot tell you what 
joy my discovery gave me. The social problem was the one great 
subject of my time. It was the one question that entirely deserved 
and imperiously claimedf a solution. Literature, art, and science 
were all good and to be pursued with all our strength ; but what, as it 
were, gave the keynote to them all was the social problem^ Men are, 
and always must be, the one supremely important subject to man — 
men as they live and move and have their l^ing in this actual earth 
of ours to*^y. The old solution to the question wasr— as any clear- 
eyed and in^Uigent person could see— utterly inadequate. What 
was the new solution ? Was there a new solution ? ” 

Once more he paused. 

It is strange,” said Hastings, how closely, so far, we both 
developed together.” 

“ Before this, as you know, I had dabbled in Sociology, as I hod 
dabbled in literature, art, and sdenoe, though without idea or 
method. Now I determined to set about it in earnest. And, as in 
all forms of the acquirement rf kimwiedge, two things are necessaiy — 
namely, thought and mqicdence, and that comes to mean good books 
and seeing with your own eyes^l determined that 1 would 
go into the laipb*end rf London, and still ih<ne the study my 

question on i&e Well, 1 had soon ^e very best opp^ 

The reUgioTm people^the Ovation Army, and put own Church of: 
England iuission workers— *reoei^ me eor^lly ; and so, after a little 
su&|>ioion, did tb xxuure or^l^ seculariging Secialists and Labour 
propaganffists. %oar 1 was ready wsA both hard wmk and hard cash 
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(up to a reasonable extent), and the combination is too powerftd an 
one to be long resisted. That was five years ago, a|| I stopped at 
it for a year without the break of a day, and should have stopped 
prob&bly for twice as long but for a series of unexpected events.” 

“Yes?” said Hastings. » 

My father, mother, and brother all died within a few months. The 
' first death 1 was prepared for ; perhaps, even, for the second (for my 
mother^ had recently suffered from a severe illness, and she was 
deeply attached to m/ father); but my brother’s death — and that 
means the manner and accompanying circumstances of it-~adminis- 
tered to me what was in very reality a rude shock, I knew very 
little about him. We had seemed from our earliest childhood to have 
little or nothing in common, and had each gone his own way. 
Lately he had married, and his wife had died in childbed, the baby 
perishiog also. For the last five or six years he had practically 
managed the whole of the huge Daniel business, and I had not been a 
soldier, and perhaps I may say a captain, in the Labour army without 
being well aware bdw rigorously and inhumanely he had done it. A 
severe and neglected cold suddenly developed into violent congestion of 
the lungs, and a telegram under his name summoned me without delay 
to his bedside. What followed was beyond expression pitiful. The 
poor fellow, in his fear that he might be beyond words when 1 
arrived, had dictated a letter to me. The moment I entered, the 
nurse, at his nervously eager cmnmand, read it aloud to me in his 
presence. It was a stern, passionate appeal to my sense of duty as 
a man, and my sense of pride as a Daniel, to abjure my lazy and 
cowardly dilettantism— to take on the management of the business, 
and to preserve it to our name. 1 was the last of the Daniels. He 
could not believe 1 \foald let one of the first names in the commerce 
of England — a name known with honour wherever the English flag 
floated — be extinguished, or (what was as bad) pass into the use and 
abuse of strangers. Then he began to speak. Neither doctor nor 
ntirse could stop him. He had only a lew hours to live, and nothing 
but his terrific wilLpower kept him from lapsing into unconscious- 
ness. Many thoughts passed through my mind, 1 had now arrived 
at certain distinct conciojBipns conceming the social problem--^con- 
elusions of which I was, however, stiff somewhat doubtful. Six 
memths ago — three months ago— 1 should have called myself in 
practice an out-and-out Labour man, and In themY an out-and-out 
Socialist. Now I felt that I could not do so with any reid sincerity. 

1 still that I was both the one and the other, but I knew that my 
interpretatdon of the words would be very Cerent from that of nine 
out of ten, or nine hundred and ninety-mne imt of a thoufiaitd^ of my 
comrades. Meantime, my brother*s quavering, hmhy voice went on, 
aljjuring and pleading to my ears, as the devourilig seriousness of 





lis deatli^sianiok gaze enthraUed my eyes. Hb bumsafce pzide in 
our mme striijfe me, of course, as auiiqpated and absu^ but I ielt 
the pal^os of me man’s agomsing soul, and 1 am isclb^ to think 
that it was just thb little extraneous human impidse^^^^^ 
tilted the balance. All at once I lifted hb hand and said to 
slowly and deliberately, that 1 would take the buimess and deitotc 
my l^e to t^e successful carrying of it on. He gripped me tight 
with his sharp mid bony fingers, smiled, nodded, sighed heavily, 1^ 
closing his eyes, and was dead.” ^ 

Once more he paused, and as they rolled on down the country 
rbad, their faces faintly lit with the red sunset, he seemed agam to 
live in that singular and significant scene. 

“Well?” said Hastings, softly. 

Daniel sighed. 

“A fortnight later,” he said, received intelligence from the 
manager of our largest mills of what he called an ir&BL 

the men. It was equivalent to a demand for a 10 per cent, rise in 
wages of the whole of the rank and file, a ten hours’ day, and the reform 
of many abuses of ^ discipline.* 1 had, indeed, no idea of what was 
really going on around me till next morning, when a FaM Mall GazeUe 
interviewer waited on me with a copy of the last evOi^g’s paper, 
and a request to be permitted to ask a fr w questions. First, I read 
the paper. The personal facts were all passably correct. — I learned 
subsequently who supplied them. It was one of my Labour friends, 
who owed me everything pretty well but hb existence.” — (He smiled, 
amused.) “ And so, in the main, as far as 1 was aware, were the facts 
concerning the ‘ abuses ’ in the Daniel milb. They were all admirably 
worked up on the usual sensational lines, and I realbed like a flash 
that I was, indeed, as my friend the Interviewer assured me, the topic 
of the hour. ‘ Wltat wiU he do with U f — An JSast-^nd Socialist Leader 
stamde to the maMery of 15,000 uHyrkmm!-^The Fortunes of the Daniels f* 
— ^and so on. It was very funny. Then the Interviewer set on to me : 
Were the stories of the * abuses * in the Daniel mills true ? 1 believed 

so. I was going to see.^ — ^What should I do ? I could not tell. I was 
going to see. And nothing else did he get from me.” 

Hastings nodd^,hb bmwsd^hHy^o^ 

“Welirhe.^:- / 

“ Of one thing I was X wodddo^^^ oi^hand or in 

haste. 1 went riiyaeM itraight way to AXoryen, where the trouble had 
come to a headj into^ the midagor at len Then 1 inter- 
viewed a depotottoii the men. Then I tiied to iniemew some of the 
workmen imd w^oih^woinen sepmiat^^^ ezeitmnent in 

the miH*^iideed, in dloitr miBa^was^^{^^ at oi^) intense. I think 
the workpeople had a dea that there was ahout to smmble 

for the Daniel niQlionB, aud they aU had a rii^t to be in it. In three 
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days 1 was facing at first a suspioioas and tlien a savi^ o]^jpoBi« 
tion. Siiddenly I was given a week's notice to acced| to the men’s 
demands, or l^ere would be a general strike. On the top this, three of 
myofd London friends — Labour leaders — came down, and at once sought 
me out. I put the matter clearly before them. They began by demur- 
ring a little, asking why I didn’t accede to the men’s demands before, 
instead of after, my investigation ; but ultimately agreed^ do their 
best to avoid the strike ; and late the next night 1 was told I should 
be given a fortnight, but that, at the end of that time, I must meet my 
m^> or take the consequences. One of the three ambassadors 
told me bluntly that there was nothing else to do but capitulate. He 
had never seen men more resolute and solid, and public opinion was 
behind them. Meantime the Press had let me drop somewhat, 
stirring foreign events having happened unexpectedly ; but Tory, 
Liberal, and Eadical newspapers, all alike took the same tone of cynical 
expectation, and in my inmost heart I felt that they would not, 
from their own point of view, be disappointed.” 

Ah ? ” said Hastings. 

“ I began my investigation,” proceeded Daniel, calmly, ‘‘ and in the 
teeth of much opposition, working day and night, carried it through, 
my three Labour friends sardonically * assisting ’ me. At the end, t 
had three clear days in which to mature my proposals, and I insisted 
on being left absolutely alone. I knew what a momentous decision I 
was to make. Several times, I will admit, I felt inclined to throw up 
my hands, and let the men have their own way in everything. For 
it was utterly clear to me that they meant fight, and savage fight, on 
any other contingency. Might not these latest Socialistic condusions 
of mine be wro&g, and my old practical theory of letting the unions 
(they had organised a union now) practically administer things in 
its own fashion, be right ? It was a long and severe struggle, and it 
might have ended either way. But a new event decided it beyonS 
all question. A threatening deputation broke in on me. This was 
too mncb. I came down to the great meeting of my men with my 
proposals, based absolutely on ike new, and not on the old conclu- 
sions. 1 had often spoken before in public during the last year 
in London, but this was obviously something quite beyond all that, 
and 1 was quite prepared for violenoe. Tet I felt strimgely dreamy 
and lethargic. I suppose I was tired out with the stress of work. 
The silence when I rose was acute— almost painfuL I could see 
nobody. It was not till I was well on in my i^^eech, and the tempest 
was gathering, that I rapidly regained my self-mastety, and all the 
jfoces came out as clearly as in tibe nocmtide sun. 1 b^h by taking 
the abuses in ^ discipline’ — chiefiy fines for being late and tidking and 
‘ fooling ’ during work-houre. Many I dbolished ; others I rtSl&oed 
to merely nominal^ sums, even for the old wages received. A low, 
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o(iiicliisi<m of Ike list. Thou oamo iiho queitbn of cuilmofi. All the 
OFenteora leaped up 50 ^er oent., a &w 70 or 80 p^ oe&t. All the skiBed 
workmen^ the indnstrsid sped^lists, leaped up in aame way^from 
80 to 60 p^ cent. Eveiything that implied the higher lype of w<nd[y 
brain-work, ihe exercise thonght, judgment^ and ongmid%y paa^ 

pated in t^l^id rise. Then, witWt waiting, 1 took (he nnsIdUed, 
or almost nnfikiiled, workmen and workwbineii. | ahonld pay men 
and women who did the same work pre(^ly ^ same wages, 1 said, 
and 1 ranked off the divisions before I stated the rise I was prepared 
give. At the most it was 7 or B per oent. ; at ^e least it 
was 4 or 5 per cent. At this there was a terrible panse, and 
then the commotion began* I asked for silenoe, and began to 
speak of the improvements in* the general conditions of (he work- 
people which I contemplated— houses, schools, libraries, a park, 
baths, and so on. The uproar kept growing and growing. 1 
still persevered, at momenta dominming it, and spoke d a system of 

pensions. A loud voice called : * Pensions be d^ d. We want 

higher wages.* That finished it In ten minutes yells for the strike 
arose. My London Mends gathered round me, shouting and gestion- 
latiug thrir remonstrances. 1 merely shrugged my shoulders, folded 
up my papers, and went out. It was folly to stop.** 

And on that you fought ? ** asked Hastings. 

“ Well, not quite on that. There were many interviews, and I was 
ready night or day to listen and talk with any of them ; but I 
knew quite well it was useless. The temper of the men was for wur, 
and war they would have. To put it shortly, the Daniel workmen 
desired three things : the first was to have a grab at the Danid 
millions ; the second was, if possible, to turn themselves into per^ 
manent aristocrats of labour; the third was to pay the rank and 
file of labour 50 per oent. higher wages, in proportion to the value 
of the work done, than the captains and colonels. In other wordi^ 
they intended to sacrifice skill to strength, brain to body, the higher 
type to the lower. To concede the first two things meant commer- 
cial collapse ; to concede the last meant the denial of my passionate 
conviction of what will prove the ritin, social as well as commer- 
cial, not only of England, but our civifisati^ Wherefore, on 
this issue I was ready to them, ff ne6d8 be, to t^^^ 

■ “ And 

^^And I fofight>^«^^«ad ^ , 

Hastings dropped 

<^I do not unde^^ arid. It seems to 

me pedantic, and id^^b^iot was tiiid|r 

mindaidL’* ■ 

; “ L($ US m Daniel^ sf iis, 

vctt. . ua. 0 
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oor starry turret after dinner. For here we are at the avenue,^ and 
the avenue, not beiz^ a ' palatial ’ one, willlead oshomein a minute 

or two.” 

«• 

in. 

Some hours later, the two men were lying in ea^ wioker loungee 
before one <3i the bay-windows of the northern turret.# The faint 
glimmer of a single shaded taper left visible the glory of the clear and 
star-studded night beyond, ar^, as Hastings said, gave faintly the 
suggestion of the huge, ditfk surface of the reviving earth-ball, 
which seemed to be dipping down over the fiir eastern horizon, while 
th^ followed it towards the line of the swiftly-gliding dawnlight. 

** You are very happy here,” he said, suddemly, after a long pause ; 
*‘or yon seem so. With such a wife, such ckldren, such a home, 
and a life-work which satisfies your conscience, I might think of yon 
once more in the same cowardly spirit as 1 did as a lad, as of one to 
be envied. 1 have never seen another man or woman of whom I had 
anything approaching to such a thought. I may have envied this or 
that possession of theirs, but themselves never, and it is only my 
cowardice that ever envied you. Ja(^,” he added, turning his head 
quickly, ** teU me truly and sinoerely, as from man to man, from soul 
to soul, dm your life-work satmfyyoar conscience ? Do you in your 
clearest and serenest hours of insight and reason, the inspired moments 
when no self-deception stands erect and unabashed before one*B conscious 
eyes, do you really believe in the social course you pursued, and are, I 
suppose, pursuing ? ” 

“ Dear man,” said Daniel, softly stretching out and putting his 
hand on that of his friend, whidi rested on the arm of the chair, I 
can only answer you that four years’ experience of the results of the 
social ideas which 1 have, either rightly or wrongly, conceived — four 
years’ careful observation from within and without. — (Yon would 
smile at my mysterious disguises and aliases. I have worked months 
on end in my own factories, and those of other employers, unknown to 
any one but my wife.) — It has all tiie more and mmre convinced me 
that humanity at the present moment is menaced with a most 
terrible danger. It is not anarchy, it is not the ' slavery ’ of which 
the Individualists are so afraid — at least it is not in the shape of 
which they conceive it^-^d their cure is wme than the disease. The 
instinct of self-preservation in hummiity may be trusted to save us 
from the suiride of either a red-rampant State Sodalimn, or from unre- 
stricted competition ; but there is something, as I taka it, in which 
this instinct caxmot be trusted, and that is universal and triumphant 
igimranoe, and ignorance, cozraptio^^ 

Ha put down his cigarette in the little tray on the imoking*table 
atlmisida 
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^ I liave told you/’ he said« ^ thut whim I liad been siz uontU 
k the Xiondon iluxus, I Had become mmply au 6nt-eudH>ut Sodalist 
and Labour xoan. SociaUsm was the ideal Labour organiaatiog, first 
in unions and then as a political party, the practical means at hand 
with which to forward the realisation of this ideah It was not pity 
alone for the su6fering of these people that produced this in xhe. 1 
knew that4n some respects their life was little more piteous than 
that of the lower and even of the central Hi«^|e-d[asB above them. In 
other respects I knew that the masses were absolutely better oC 
Their life, if they have health and strength, is oibm less hopelessly dull 
^d soullessly corrupt. They have at least blood in their Veins, not 
mud, and their life is the wild life of anmuds, with wild animal 
pleasures and pains ; not the slow corroding cark and care and secret 
vicionsness which so often reduce the struggling shopman below the 
level of even a healthy animalism. Pity indeed played its part in 
me the more actively that I had no idea of another world than tins 
in which these hapless ones should be compensated by a dispensation 
of the grimjustloe Jesus meted out in the parable oi IHves and 
Lazarus. Dives in his lifethne receives his good thbgs, and Lazarus 
in like manner evil things ; but ly-and-by Lazarus is to be comforted, 
and Dives in anguish. If I could only have disoovered pity/’ proceeded 
Daniel, ^*on which to found Bocialumi, then I should have regret- 
fully realised that Socialism was a dream. But when justice showed 
me that it also, in its strictest shape, was an integml part of this 
basis, the matter entered a new phase. I need not, I expect, tell you 
about this in any detail,” he said, raising his hand. You know the 
scientific basis of Socialism aswell as I do.” 

** I am not sure of that,” said Hastings. “ Let us come to some 
agreement on that before you go further; finr it is important. To 
me CafHtal is simj^y witibheld wages— a formula as absdute in its 
way as the main formula of evolurion. More and more, as it seems 
to me, is it becoming clear to us ail fibat, in the domain of sodal 
science, Earl Marx’s definition of Cajatal holds preckely the same 
place as Darwin’s definition natural evolution in the domain of 
soieDce. When well»kno?m writers on sdoial topics, following John 
Stuart Mill and the rveoeo |K)Urical eommmists, disoourse conoeming 
the eternal divisibil% ai Ci^itaf lAbour, they talk as Ouvier did 
of the eternal immutability of apeoiee* Qm shrugs one’s ahoulders, 
and disousset sometMhg Si thk what you mean ly the soienrific 
basis (d SoMli8i& ? ”^^ 

Yes, thoi%h I Aculd 

** And you im longer ^erii^ tlmt simaxsng^^ b^ of those from 
whom we should leiit expect it | # wlm gtavdy assure us that 
riivdisition does n<^ bylhis meio legal inheritance of wealth, paralyse the 
great kw of nstoml i^ sexual sele^ anobvioua filet W 
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blitiion of itBeenlB to me aii emaisiBg sttxlti&ation in some of hk felloWB, 
who eie indisptitablydbWerti with&r swifterand more abatiraot intellect. 
Sdence can find no exCOse for oi^iliflatibn in Nature, and surely Herbert 
Spencer’s whole attach bn State intertrentioo, because it is based on 
apposing the struggle for exlstenoe and survive of the fittest, is one 
of the funniest samples of a distressing mental obliquify.” 

Onbe more, yes/’ said Daniel ; l^ngh, oi^ more, not quite as I 
should put it.” 

Ton would put it more politely fiw Spencer f 

Daniel smiled. 

Probably,” he said ; ** but I should try to avoid some slight con- 
fusion of thought which seems to me mther expressed or implied in 
your polemic. However, that is unimportant. On the main point 
we are clearly at one, which is that Individualism has not a leg to 
stand upon when it defends divilisation, as we know it, against 
Socialism, as we prognbstleate it, 1^ alleging that the one is * natural * 
and containB the great natural force of evolution as the dominant 
factor ; while the other is * artificial,’ and means the sway of dissolu- 
tion, degradation, and final death. Thus far, we had apparently 
developed right along the same lin^ and 1 suppose the next question 
that presented itself to me was the next that presented itself to you 
too. Granted, the condition of the raai^s is pitiful ; granted, it can 
be proved to be based on robbery and exploitation, and is therefore 
radically unjust ; what can justify this hideous inhuman sacrifice ? 
Clearly only one thing : the impojBBibiiity of abolishing it, except at 
the cost of the ruin of humanity. If only 30 per cent., if only 20 
per cent. — 15, 10 — ^nay, even 5 per cent. — can be lifted up to any- 
thing approaching a humanly worthy existence, then the 70, 80, 85, 
90— nay, even the 95— must, more or less, continue to be virtually 
sacrificed.” 

Hastings was looking at him askance. 

“ And you pereuaded yourself in favour of the virtual sacrifice ? 
Oh ! ” — ^he burst out, laughing drily — the modem Annas t^ks jest 
the reverse of the old one. Culture has taught him that it is better a 
nation should perish than that Qn|; alleged great i^ould be 
brought to nought. It was some su^ iptten gospel of reaetioii that 
Thomas Carlyle, the Scotch peasant, Who ratted on his order like 
many another ccramiaroial or phiibabphic,^fa^ up, here 

in England, in the interests of his aristocrat patrons, tjnder the tinsel- 
shape of what he denominates hero-wordfip--^mn him t ” 

Daniel laughed in turn, but almost to himself, at his friendk savage 
outbumt;; ■ 

‘* A devout pemm,” he said, ‘‘was confidentially tolling me the 
Other day that he #as quite stire Thomas Vras eternally damned already. 
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However, you are suatoken as to mj |k>w^ ^ inthaa 

matter. Thegrei^ godExpedie&cy did&otarm my 
1 had the ocmtrary idea. It seemed to xzm that min 

of humanity lay far more clearly m cMher dixeol^^ 
friend, I concluded altogether in favour of the attempt tp aholiA the 
Baorifice, Moloch, even in his latest mvised^ and amended 
seems to me somewhat out of date.’* 

Hastings answered nothing, merely saimngihm eyeWpws, and bend* 
ing his head a little. He ^bought he had been trapped^ 

“ This,” proceeded Daniel calmly, and wishing to diep^ hi| j&iend’s 
annoyance, ‘'this was more or^ less my state of mmd nt the end 
of the first six months of my social ‘ Ldnjahr,^ and owing 

to circumstances, my direct conscums and scientific parmiit d 
subject (if I may so call it) suddenly ceased. The results of my 
‘ Wanderjahr,* or rather * Wandegahre,* came pouring in upon me 
like a fiood. It was not so much in the shape of the fsets and expe- 
riences of my work, though these also played their part. It was 
rather as a sort of ‘ Didhtung nnd Wahrheit ' (sinoe I am using Goethe’s 
phraseology for it) of all my human dreams, my human hopes 
and aspirations daring those amhigaouB years. Socialism had become 
to me a practical creed, baaed on Justice and to be erected with 
Science. It now became to me a religion, all the poetry of an 

incalculable future, which, as 1 take it, is the simple verifiable meaning 
of what the orthodox people cdl ‘heaven.’ ” 

He paused a mommit. 

1 am not,’’ he said, gmng to expatiate on this now, for it does 
not concern our subject. I merely mention fact of this irruption 
of a portion of my life, the use and significance of which I had before 
then utterly failed to perceive, imd wh^h I had, indeed, come to look 
upon as a more or less unjustifialde waste of myself. 1 mention it 
now to account in a measure for the nebulous condition of wbat 1 
have called my latest Socialistic conclusions. If I had not been occu- 
pied with thought and dream and vision concerning the lar futirre of 
the race, I diould not have been distnu^ to the extent to which, as 
it seems to me now, I oertaiidy wiw« with regard to the path the race 
must inevitably ^e if ^^ t^ ever to be realised. Yes,” 

he went qui unoonsdotudy h^^^ ^[^esldng mily of 

tbe actual snl^i^^^^s^ imdergciug theeweeft,^]^^ which 

we all find in for an 

immortality of fi?eedom im 

the cruel combat ithiGh Hatuxw is ever to 

be satisfied, it be d human 

ittteUigenoe and ore^^^ The .brnde 

&at build their nests long dumbly, even^ee are weary kmg 

ertictdiAi^ amly that 
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inierosei^ the lowest organisms known to us, I have felt ^e thrill of 
pity for these infinitesimal atoms of life which would fain, they toe, 
live and move and have a being. In the chemist's bowls and crucibles 
I have recognised that the wrestlings of the warring elements pre- 
figured^ if they did not anticipate, the actual nisus of organic life. 
And how has Nature always achieved the death «md destruction of all 
she creates ? First and cl^efiy, by the needs of hunger, which inevi- 
tably make her children mther preyers or prey, which make them 
all ^e enemies of other forms of life, and threefold the enemies of 
their own. Some have limited, or striven to limit, the utter ferocity 
of this by their combinations. Men, startiug from simple aggrega- 
tions, have advanced to civilised cities, nations, races. But we have 
always failed, just as the others have always failed, in eveiy grade of 
organic life and being, because we never could make our combination 
at once complete enough within, and powerful enough without. China 
alone, by a crude but resolute effort after au unscientific State 
Socialism; has shown the world something of what can be done in the 
way of racial homogeneity, and the power of organised racial per- 
petuity. With us Assyria waxes and wanes before Babylon j Babylon 
is lost in Persia; Persia goes down before Greece; Greece before 
the conqueror of Carthage ; Borne before the Goths. The weary heart- 
sick tale of the ignorant human spider, continuously spinning his con- 
tinuously ruined web, goes on from age to age, and sardonic and savage 
Nature, still unsated, contemplates our insane and fratricidal strife, 
never less fratricidal and insane than at this very hour. She ruins us 
through our stupidity. As the capitalistic monopolist, in this her 
true incarnation, exploits the masses of humanity by merely letting 
them compete among themselves; so Nature exploits cities, nations, 
and races. The ultimate crisis for humanity lies clearly in the hour 
when the globe shall become uninhabitable. As the moon is, so 
shall the earth be. Did the cities, nations, and races of the moon 
go on competing among themselves to the end ? Did they see the 
beauty of Nature’s delusive and fieshly smile on fecund land and sea 
slowly transform itself into the mocking grin of the hideous skeleton 
of dry, lightless, and heatless death? And did no sutpieion of the 
trick that had been played on tibem ever cross their minds ? Or did 
the intellectual SlUe of that hapless stock fed, or even realise and 
recognise it ; but, powerlem to control tibe im^itnde of their fdlows, 
sigh over the * mwUdb dd tvMo/ and steal away to die ? Does 

that same fate await ns ! Or, may we some day ^uMKiver not only 
the secret of life and of actual phystmd immortality, but learn how to 
arrest the cooling of the esrth, or, if diat be impossible (though to 
sdffiEice all things are posstble), migrate to another |fianet ? Who 
cm say ?-^ho can Say ? ’’ 

He paused, ioddng out into the far and all but cloudless Oast, 
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where ihe &8t glimmerizigs of the approec^Qg dawn expanded 
imperoeptibly. 

That,” he said, “ is (me’s thonght^-^e's draam-^-Hone’s liabn ; 
the ideal, ^e heaven of the raoe^ and its realisation, is possihie^ 
possible through developments of ever-increasing beauty, and &i!ce> 
and wonder. Who shall say, No? But one thing is ce^m: the 
human problem must be settled first. The danger of the ruizwd web 
must be permanently averted. Eveiy facultji of man must be bent 
to the great work. We must have all mankind to choose from. 
Bood and clothing and housing, refuge from sidcness and old age, 
must be an axiom of human existence. The need for individual selfish- 
ness must disappear in that of ^ race. All eneigy must go out 
in the training of the spiritual and mental faculties. Only from a 
superb rank and file can we hope for a superb army fiom which we 
can choose our saviours. We have but one single foe~Nature— the 
deadliest foe of all, the foe who can be conquered only by intelligence, 
and enslaved only by compromise, and who can hold no other place 
but that of either victor or vanquished, of either mastmr or servant. 
Nothing that runs counter to the final settlement of this, the one 
vital problem of humanity, is to be tolerated. If we cannot read 
her riddle aright, our Sphinx will sorely devour uS, just aS idte has 
devoured all the others. Let us bring Imt one test to every question 
— ^to every effort after social progress and organisation — to every law, 
or would*be law, the blind-worm politicians and propagandists present 
to US. Civilisation as a spiritual and mental unity in infinite variety, 
but ever as a unity, based on the scientific enslavement of Nature. 
Two things—the cult, at all costs and all hasards, of intelligence, and 
the cult, at all hazards and all costs, of the physical satisfaction of the 
indiviiiuai ; and of these two, if they clash, as ignorance and greed 
perpetually make them clash, then the first, first ! ” 

“ No,” said Hastings, softly. “ The second — ^1 still feel that. The 
second.’^ 


Daniel smfied faintly, looking befmre him. 

The second,” he said, “stands absolutely to win. Nothing in 
the long rtm can stop it. But ik» first stands possibly, and even pro- 
bably, to lose. 

Hastinga Was sdent. 

“Such, 1^ leasl^ wmre the res^ said 

Daniel, still lool^ before him# ^ alone, 

and it will be said more so^ 1 less. Oh ! we 

|nty Labour — we pily the mas im ar^ we |dty and file. But 

what is that rff theife beside the tragedy oi the mmi of 

intelHgenc»i the p writars el 

talent and genius, the admitiats, the inventoars^ the ffisoovmrem ? Do 
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I have feli ihe l&rill of 
for thei^ iuMtefidmal atomsi of fife wMoh would &in, they too, 
liivi ai^ mdVe aud have a W In. the chomifit’s bowls and crucibles 
t have lecogxtised that the Wrostlings of the warriug elements pro* 
figured, if they did not anticipate, the actual' nims of organic life. 
And how has Nature always achieved the death and destruction of all 
she creates ? First and chiefly, by the needs of hunger, which inevi- 
tably make her children either preyers or prey, which make them 
all the enemies of other forms of life, and threefold the enemies of 
their own. Some have limited, or striven to limit, the utter ferocity 
of this by their combinations. Men, starting from simple aggrega- 
tions, have advanced to civiliaed cities, nations, races. But we have 
always failed, just as the others have always failed, in every grade of 
organic life and being, because we never could make our combination 
at once complete enough within, and powerful enough without. China 
alone, by a crude but resolute eiSbrt after an unscientific State 
Socialism; has shown the world something of what can be done in the 
way of racial homogeneity, and the power of organised racial per- 
petuity. With us Assyria waxes and wanes before Babylon ; Babylon 
is lost in Persia; Persia goes down before Greece; Greece before 
the conqueror of Carthage ; Home befi>re the Gk>ths. The weary heart- 
sick tale of the ignorant human spider, continuously spinning his con- 
tinuously ruined web, goes on from age to age, and sardonic and savage 
Nature, still nn»ted, contemplates our insane and fratricidal strife, 
never less fratricidal and insane than at this very hour. She ruins us 
through our stupidity. As the capitalistic monopolist, in this her 
true incarnation, exploits the masses of humanity by merely letting 
them compete among themselves; so Nature exploits cities, nations, 
and races. The ultimate criiis for humanity lies clearly in the hoar 
when the globe diall become uninhabitable. As the . moon is, so 
shall the earth be. Did the cities, nations, and races of the moon 
go on competing among themselves to the end ? Did they see the 
beauty of Natnre^s delusive and fl^bly smile oh fecund land and sea 
slowly transform itself into the mocking grin of the hideoits skeleton 
of dry, lightless, and heatless death? And did no stuqucion of the 
trick that had been played on tiiem ever cross their minds ? Or did 
the intellectual BUe of that hapless stodc fedi, or even realise and 
recognise it ; but, powerless to control the ineptitude of (heir fellows, 
sigh over the ‘ mfinUa mnU^dd and steal away to die ? Does 
that same fote await m f Or. may we some day discover not only 
the secF^ of fife and of actual physical immortalify, but learn how to 
ai^ the cpofing of the earth, or, if tiiat be hnposnble (though to 
scienee all (hiags are possible), migndie to another planefc ? Who 
can say ?-^who can say ? ** 

Se paused, lodting out into the far and all but cloudless eatir, 
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Shat/' he ^ k ciiek Ihought-^nmeV 
the ideel^ the hdayen of the reoe^ and ka reellk^^ 
possible thvoQgh developmeato of erer*mcieii«i^ 
and Wilder. Who shall say, No? But is certain: the 

human problem most be settled first. ^Hie dahgsf 
must be permanently averted. Every faoaltji of man must be bent 
to the great work. We most have all mankind to choose from. 
Food and clothing and housing, refuge from sickness end old age, 
must be an aidom of human existence. The need for mdiiidizial selfish*^ 
ness must disappear in that of the race. AU energy inttst go out 
in the training of the spiritual and mental facultaet. Only from a 
superb rank and file can we hope fee* a superb army &om which we 
can choose our saviours. We We but one single foe— Nature*~-the 
deadliest foe of all, the foe who can be conquered only by intelligence, 
and enslaved only by compromise, and wbo can hold no othm* place 
bat that of either victor or vanquished, of ei^er master or servant. 
Nothing that runs counter to the final settlement of thk, the one 
vital problem of humanity, is to be tolerated. If we cannot read 
her riddle aright, our Sphinx wiU surely devour us, just as she has 
devoured all the others. Let us bring hut one test to every question 
— ^to every effort after social progress and organisation— to every law, 
or would-be law, the blind-worm politicians and propagandists present 
to us. Civilisatiou as a spiritual and mmital unity in infinite variefy, 
but ever as a unity, based on the scientific enslavement of Nature. 
Two things — the cnltj at all costs and all hasards, of intelligence, and 
the cult, at all hazards and all costs, of tiie physical satisfaction of the 
individuid ; and of these two, if they clash, as ignorance and greed 
perpetually make them clash, then the first, first ! ” 

** No,^' said Hastings, softly. The second — ^1 still feel that. The 
second.*' 

Daniel smiled faintly, looking befim him. 

** The second,” he said, *<skmds absc^ately to win. Nothing in 
the lo!^ run can stop it. But the first stuids possibly, and even pro- 
bably, to lose. The dominant forces m against it.” 

Hastings was silent. 

“ Such, at bastj were the recnlte of my latest conclusions,” said 
Daniel, still loo|tiiig faefora him. ** Ikbotm is alfeady Labour alone, 
and it will be more and more so, 1 tldnk^-^ot te m less. Oh ! we 
pity Labour— wa pty the massee— ive j^ty the rank and file. But 
what is that {U^u^jBSS of theirs bends the tragedy of the men of 
inl^gmoe^ W po^ painteia, muncaam^ sooiptors, the writsrs of 
talmit and genius, the sokn^stU, tibe the dkoQvmers? Do 

y<msay Lab(mrkexplmt6d? Heareim ! ifLabomkmEi^ 
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ih^eut axkd genias are ^ploited 50 and 500. It ia bn^a we want-<- 
it is brains which alone can save ns, which alone can help ns to sdve 
the deadly riddle of the Sphinx* With brains, 1 say^ all things are 
possible f without them, little or nothing that is of permanent use* 
Suppose tormoTTOw every saen was paid the just value of his work. 
Who, do yon suppose, would gain ? Whose would be the sudden rises of 
lOO mid 1000 per cent ? Why, it is ike story of the Morven strike again. 
Give the masses 7 or & per cent increase of their present wage, andl 
yon do them utter and absolute justioe. Give the men of talent and 
genius their increase of 50 and 500 per cent., and humanity is still 
their debtor. A really clever and able journalist told me that in 
Australia he found it hard for years to earn as much as a bricklayer* 
On the steamers along the Australian coast, first-class naval officers^ 
men of the modem scientifio education, work harder and earn less than 
sailors befiire the mast and the men who load and unload the boats. 
Labour shows us in Australia, where it is alone yet powerful enough 
to have anything like a free hand, what it is rosily after, and the 
civilisation which it rules will be a hell of mediocrity, pullulating 
into corruption and decadence ; at best a China, at worst an easy 
prey for liie first incursion of a more vigorous stock. It will not 
advance us one step towards the true civilisation, not to say towards 
the resolution of the great human problem. Already the Labour 
men decree that none but a Labour man shall stand by them. Do 
you guess what that means ? It means that the masses are to ‘ run ’ 
talent and genius to-morrow, just as the classes * run ’ them to-day, 
for the profit and pleasure of the ^runners’ ; and onoemore the weary, 
heart-sick web shall be spun -by the stupid spider, and Nature 
shall sit, savage and sardonic, enthroned on our bones, and drinking 
our blood from her cups of gold, while Time in the grey depths of 
space waits in his lethargic stupor till she too falls prone in an ever- 
lasting oblivion.’* 

There was a long pause, that grew into a silence, before Hastings 
heaved a sigh and rose slowly to his feet. 

Jack,” he said, sadly, standing g^using at the now ever-broadening 
and intensifying dawnligbt, ‘*I asked you to tell me truly and 
rdncerely, as from man to man, from soul to sou), whether your life- 
work satisfied your conscience. Let me speak to you now as 
I desired you to speak to me, and as I believe y<m did speak — 
as you have just spoken, Do I feel that the cause fcxr which I 
have struggled and Uved, and for which 1 shall, in all human 
probability, yet die-— do I, any more than you, feel, in my heart 
of hearts and mind of xninds, that it will equal our hope and 
fisith in it? I oannot answer, Tes^ That cause, I too feel sure, 
will win— it is teund to win— because it stands ibr a newer and troer 
social idea than that which combats it. Ghriatianity, with all its 
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limitatimis, «ii(i erea vices, amqaeied the, Fkga^^ Greece 
andBcnne, which wasfarfivmbeing withoiit itsgoodne^ spleildoiini, 
and virtues, fw jnst that reason j 
isation. Yes, I feel itr^I know 
two— ’three— fonr—five hiindred years. It will canqner in Ihlt 
Bat that it will do all we— all even /—hope and tarast for in itr-ih ! 
that is anotiier thing. Jack, let me tell yoa ^ I know, I think, 
the forces tiiat are really driving ns forward ar^ well as yon do, perhaps 

E . 1 know which of them will become more and more the dond- 
forces that most moald and fashmn : the organised life of 
uty in the near fntnre. And there ore nmmwts— there have 
been, and doubtless there will be apdn— when I have been glad that 
I hare lived now, in the dark and donbtfnl hoars of tiie night, rather 
than in the fall flood'tide of exultant day. That is all I have to tell 
yoa— only a bad dream, perhaps a ni^tmare. Tam very tiiankfal 
for death.” 

Daniel's arm was lonnd his shonldets. 

“ Dear man/* he mnrmured, *' be thankful also for love.” 

Hastangs flung bis face. 

“Oh no!” he cried; “ 1 dtrn’t fidter; i cbn’t repmit-T-I, with the 
narrow ideals and the bewildered viskm of a dMperal^ hope and a 
despairi^ faith. , Onward, onward, and upward I Who am 1? 
What am 1 ? Wlut does it matter ? The idea is the greatest of our 
time— the hope the most st^b, the faith the most intmse. Ihat is 
enough for me.” 

Then suddenly : 

“ JM I ” he said, stretching out his hand, his eyes lit, his mouth 
smiling. 

At one steady impolse the sun had sui^ above the dear horiaon 
line, and soued, huge, round, blardug, and glorious, into die thrilling 
blue of the heavens. 

They stood tr^tber in silence, regarding his splendour. 

FiUSCJB AoiMS. 


JivU- 

it. It may take a hoadr^ 



LIBERAL THEOLOGY IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


T he following remarks are confined to the Chnrch of England. 

Bnt that mast not be ti^en as any dispfu'agement of tiie nnity 
of the Christian churches, or of any efforts to recognise it in practice ; 
in fact, it will be seen that I propose to make such efforts. The 
position of the Church of England is in many ways so pecnlior that, 
for the preitent and for many years to come, we most accept the 
necessily of working ont practical problems by means of organisations 
within the Church of England, pandlel to any others that may be 
working for similar objects ontside it. And it may be noted that the 
Church of England has peculiar advantages for the development of 
Liberal tiieolc^, in her entire stagnation of doctrinal legislation since 
the sixteenth century, and the paralysis of legislative power which is 
the result of present circumstances. So many Churchmen say that 
Parliament cannot change our doctrines except in conjunction with 
Convocation, and so many members of Parliament refuse to let the 
House legislate for the Chnn^ at all, that we may take it as certain 
that the Prayer-book, with the OrdinBti(m Service and the Subscrip- 
tions and the Act of Uniformity, will remam unduiaged to indefinite 
time. And so we gun the right to treat ever-hicreaaing portbos of 
all these as obsolete ; and the criterion to decide what paartk are obso- 
lete as matter of obligaticm is to be found, not in the document^ 
themselves, but in the general expectation (ff the pnlfiic that the 
clugy will, or will not, believe this or that of them. Formally, 
the seeond clause of the Athanasian Creed is as binding on the cleigy 
as the first dause cd the Apostles’ Ckeed. The difi^noe between 
them rests oidy in the &ct that a clergyman is required by pnblic 
q)iaion to bdfiere the (me, and left to do what he likes wfth the 
0^. In the abeyance (^dldoctirinal legislation, our bnrinesB is to 
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bring public opinion round to relegating all disputed points to the 
optional division. 

This is not the place to define or to defend liberal theology, vljet 
ns assume that there is such a kind of thedogy, that we know &iriy 
well what it is, that it is the truest kind of theology, that it has a 
legitimate place in the Church of England. 1 am writing only Ibr 
those who admit these assumptions, and I wish to raise the practical 
qnestion—l^ what means we are to maintmn ocr position and spread 
the truth ? 

>.We want (1) a distinct recognirion of onrsdres as a legitimate 
party, not only beyond the reach of expulsion or prosecution, but 
with the same claim to ordination of our candidates, and promotion 
of our clergy to high offices, as High Churchmen and Evangelicals ; 
(2) a continual increase in the number of our adherents, and a con- 
tinual approximation to our position by those who are not definitely 
our adherents. 

To accomplish these objects, we ought to possess cerbain definite 
institutions, of which the three following are indispensable : 

(1) A society, something like the Englieh Church Union, or the 
Church Association, or the Evangelical Alliance (except that this 
last is undenominational), consisting of persons acknowledging them- 
selves M Latitudinarian members of the Church of England, and 
organised for the purpose of advancing our doctrines generally, and 
especially of defending all Latitudinarian holders of offices whose 
positions are endangered on doctrinal grounds. 

(2) Institutions for education, including the i^read of literature, 
the training of candidates for Holy Orders, the reHgious instruction of 
other students, and the advancement of theological learning. 

(3) Missions to the heathen, preferably by arrangement with the 
older missionary societies to accept Latitudinarian missionaries sup- 
ported by us ; but, failing this, by means of a new misstonary society, 
avoiding collision with the older socieries as they avoid oollisioiis with 
each other, and working with them so far as they will let us : 
missions also to ' the degraded and destitute parts of the English 
population, conducted in the same way^ by alliance with the parochial 
clergy and existing agencies where ^ey will accept ns, by separate 
agencies whm they will not, but always distmctly teaming our 
prindipies. 

1 am aware that this naked and ra&er coAxse^lodking s^ of 
objects and methods will meet wilh modh o^oirith^ 
whom it is aiddressed, the Broad Ob^^mon tha^^ They mil 
say t We are not ai^ we do not want to be a “ We have 

all we want as it is in the way of freedom and opportUEd^/*;or 
"Even if we are a do our woric better by pervasiws 

and unorganised *‘CNir numbers m so sm^l that we 
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idiidiiM ^ake otirselves by trying to meet the two existibg 

pe^es on their own ground of pnblic demonstration.’’ 

Take the gronnd of principle first. Are we^ or onght we to be, a 
party ? It is a hard thing to acknowledge that we are. We shrink 
from it. It Bounds like a hardening yulgarising of our most 
sacred things. If there was nothing else against it, there is 
Manrioe’s life«long deprecation of any separation of onrselres as a 
new sect, after we hj^ve spent onr strong in breaking down the 
barriers of the old sects, or any assainpridn of a breadth,” a 
liberality,” to dignify ns above onr fellow Christians. With his words 
ringing in our ears, how can we label ourselves with a party name ? 

Yet it must be done. We will not be ezclnsive, we will not call 
any man “ heretic ” or “ schismariG,” or hk doctrine “ sonl^destroying 
error,” or “ betrayal of the Cathdic faith ” ; we will not have any- 
thing like a test or a platform | we will not confuse intellectual dis- 
agreement with spiritual discord, or human propositions with divine 
realiries ; but to secure practical working harmony in the Church of 
England as it stands, we cannot go on any longer in thk state of 
half reoogpQition. There are some of us who believe definitely and 
predioably that certain things are true (so far as human language 
can be “ true ” in such matter)— ««y., the ultimate universal salvation 
of mankind, and the spiritual equality of the Christian Churches ; and 
certain other thin^ are false— the infallibility of the Bible and 
the exclusive validity of Episcopal ordination. We do not mind 
co-operating, to any extent that they will let us, with those who do 
not agree with ub , but we must be free to teach as we believe, and to 
persuade people to join us, and we must have organisations to secure 
our freedom. 

“ But we do not want to make converts. High Churchmen and 
Evangelicals might be anxious to make converts, i^cause they believe 
that they know something which a man must lose by not accepting ; 
but that is just where we differ from them ; we believe that God’s 
grace works as freely by false doctrines as by true doctrines — ^nay, 
that the doctrine which is false for one man may be true for another. 
God by His Spirit has taught us some truth which seems to contradict 
the beliefe of our neighbours, but how do we] know that He is not 
equally teaching them to contradict ns ? If We tfy to convert them, 
how do we know that we are not leading them to doctrines 

that God meant for them for others that He means only for ourselves? 
Is not the truth best e^ed if we develop pur view of it, and make 
ifo attompt to secure imy adherento ? ” ^ ^ ^ , 

I will acknowledge that this is a nrisgiving which often strikes 
myself, and timt I db not see my way to » oonclnswe answer. . All 
deep cpnvictionis are founded on antixmmieaj an d this is our antinomy, 
theology is true^ and we ought to sjuread it, and yet eveiy other 
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tkiaoi’B^eology is givea to kirn it is ^ 

it. And CK), even if oar opi^nentB 
is their dnty to denoanra, and onire not to d^onntNi^ 
as in all other spheraa, antinoin^ need be no kiii^bn^^ to 
Tyiiatever else we know abont other peopleVtontJii W^^^^^l^ we 

have some tmth of onr own, and in letf^ us leant it, Gcidlhas 
commanded ns to teaph it, of course choosmg reasonable thhes^^ 
places. As to the antinomy, He will take cato of that Himself. ^ 
we kept our light to ourselves, on tiie plea that; He has given o^^ 
light to othem, we should be pexilouidy near to the andemt pro 
ofbeing an iUuminated few, keeping an esotenc trath for purs^ves 
and leaving the many to a lower leyel of contented ignoraiioe. 

I wished to keep clear of theology, bnt I have been led on to 
theological ground by the necestity of defending the duty of organi- 
sation against a possible objection in principle. It is easier to 
defend it ag^st the more practical objections. To each of them I 
simply answer with a denial. It is not true that we have aU we 
want as it is ; it is not true that we can do our work best by 
unlabelled and unobtrusive influence ; it m not relevant, even if it be 
true, that we should only show the nake^ess of the land by exhibit- 
ing ourselves publicly. 

I. It is not true that we hato all we want. Our leadws veiy 
pardonably think so. Nobody tri<» to prosecute or inhibit the Master 
of Balliol, or Dr. Abbott, or Dr. Oheyne, or Mr. Llewelyn Davies, or 
Mr. Haweis (although it is not ^ so long sinoe Mr. FfotsJkes tried to 
prosecute Mr. Fletcher, happUy without success). They can put 
what they like into their bool^ and say what they like in their 
sermons. But obscure people have not the same, fireedom. Our 
leaders have driven their own coaches and six through the formu- 
laries, but they have established no right of way for other people's 
coaches and six. Let a cnrate say in a sermon toat onr Lord shared 
the human ignonmoe of His time, let a teacher in a Churdi school 
divide the Fmitateuch into strata, and how long will they keep thrir 
places? liet a mmdidate prosent himself for or^nation with The 
Kernel and the Husk” for his text^book, and what bishop will 
ordain him ? Lei a misrion^ refuse to teac^ Hebrow mythology in 
the place of Hindu mythology, and what nnssionairy isociety wiH keep 
himon its lii^ Hbw did otur leadm ^mtolves^^^i^ 

Was it from thi^ toafflmrs ? Was It betoito Have 

they not eithmr hifd to their know- 
ledge widened, or (moro often) to dtoil of tiionght 

whic^ tiieir early theology left obtained 

they tois freecLom* Do they btgsmdge, ^eir s the hope of 

beii®: froe^xjm ■: 

And evenof omlea^i^ frtodomis, li^ 
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^67 cannot put all their principles in practice. At least '' tliree 
times wi^ihin late years a bishop has inteirened to prevent a clergyman 
from preaching in a Nonconformist chapel/ and the incident has got 
mUfUke newspapers. How many times has the same thing happened 
and not got into the newspapers ? 

Further, supposing that we had freedom, we should istill have no 
provision for education. Incredible as it may seem, the Church of 
l^gland does not possess the smallest institution pledged to ^ve 
in^amction on Latitndihaiian principles. All such instruction depends 
on the accident of individual lAtdtndmarians holding educational 
officer And in the missionary field we have not even that resource. 

XL There is some apparent force in the suggestibn that we should 
do better work by silent and pervasive influence: Consider how 

the whole Church is saturated with the spirit of Maurice, how kindly 
everybody spedcs of Hingdey and Stanley now that tibey are dead ; 
how the Descent of Man has become a commonplace of divines, and 
the inspiration of the Bible is supposed to * involve a human element.’ 
Wait for the process to complete itself, silently and unseen. The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation. Our work is spiritual. 
It would be hindered, not helped, by the conventional machinery of 
societies, with meetings and reports and subscription lists.” 

To some extent this objection has been answered already. No “silent 
and pervasive influence ” can do the work of protection. Dr. Momerie 
is turned out of his professorship, f Mr. Haweis is fbrbidden to 
preach in a Congregational chapel, before our eyes. Are we to 
wait for ** silent and pervasive influence ” to touch the hearts of the 
Bishop of London and the Council of King’s College ? And again, 
what can “ silent influence ” do for education during the long interval 
before it reaches Ihe educators ? 

Not that I would disparage the work of silent influence. If I 
thought it would cease when we were definitely organised I would 
almost consent to drop the organisation. Mr. Gore’s concessions in 
Biblical criticism, the Bishop of Exeter’s suggestion of mitigationB 
in the lowest hell, are more precious in the quarters where they are 
found, more prophetic of yet better things to omne in the same 
places, than any director and bender work of outs. But there is 
nothing mutually exclusive in silent influence and definite organisa- 
tion ; in fact, they are mutually helftful. Silent inflttenoe does its 
work where definite institutions are regarded wifii suspicion or 
aldimTenoe. ObSOTe the effect of the Englirii Chnrdi Union. It 
enrds the bolder and more aggressive High Ghurchmen ; and so 

• ** Who would not we^ if Attiona were he One of tbeae biahops waa Frederiok 
Temple! 

t Perhapa Or.' Momerie is a aomewhat nnaariataotoiy martyr ; hot that makes it 
more, rather than leta, oar duty to defend him, u would be a very jdeaaaat riaeotire 
to defend only thoee viotima who did nothing to pat themaelfea in the wioag. 
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far it 'mak»a ^em, ^d^vidaally, powerlasB to iiifliii9&ce their opponeata 
directly. Bnt^ for that very reason, it oleara tha ground for pimoi^s 
which fall a little short of its own platform. Many hundreds of 
innooent clergymen preach in surplices, and sing ^ Hymns Aneimit 
and Modem,” and use mystical langnage about the SaeraiimntB, 
uphold the ancient order pf the Catholic ChurGh/' * and yet tiiink 
themselres good Erangelicals, or, at any rate, Moderate Chnreh- 
men,” because they do not belong to the Euglish Church Union, jh 
the same way, if we had a Liberal Church Union, quiet and renaon- 
able Chnrchmen ” would fall gradually into one after another of our 
ways, and think themselves quite safe from any ratbiialistic taint,” 
because they kept out of our society. 

in. It is true that we should not be many in nambms at the 
beginning ; and we might be few for a long time. But, however few 
we were, we should be respected, because we should count distinguished 
names among us. And I believe that we should find many adberente 
that we never thought of. An ordinary Chmoh congregation is not 
the dead flat of high or low orthodoxy that we are tempted to assume. 
Some of the dullest and worsb-informed and least speculatiye of these 
parishioners have a dim sense of intelleptual scepticism and moral 
revolt at religion as they know it, mid yet they would not for the 
world break away from it ; so long as Liberal theology is contained 
only in books, it might as well be in Sanskrit for any chance that it 
has of getting to their ears ; so long as it is preached only by isolated 
individuals, they will dismiss itas ** heterodox ; ” but let it reach them, 
borne on the living voice and accredited by a Church society, and the 
longing of their souls will respond. 


How would our institutions be constituted, and what work would 
they do? 


I. — Our Socikty. 


Of course it is impossible bere to suggest any details of construc- 
tion. We may assume thm), like other societies, we should begin at 
first with a modest meeting insomebody^s study, and then we should 
send some circulars to eminent pcu?8(ma in sympathy with us, and then 
we fbould hold a public xz)^^ Willis’s B(»ms, or some such 
place, and then we should be a folLfiadged society. Probably our 
centre iiirpuld l^ve to be at Oxford o? CSi^nbf^ge for the sake of 

working cheaply and imving a coounitti^^ in time we 

iboald get a pmd seoretazy and a Lon^ni^osj^^l^^^ 
some about us. 

• Of oouns I am ezpessiug no opinions on those dodiiiikes and practioes in 
thomsolves ; 1 am moreir poinmg oat that thoj are not EvangeHcal. and that ther 
me ehmaotaristio of High CSundhmeB. (WUl somebodj give me an adjective. insNua 
of th«i«pessibto**Highqh 
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^ ^ ^ work would be p^tJy defendv^e aad p^ly ^ocationai. 

Xyefensive work.~S6iDetiin8s the dismissal of somebody from an 
whether clerical or lay, coaid be directly averted legal 
procles, if the victims had the assistance of a society w^ith funds. 
Bat more often the dismi^ers are within Iheir^egai rights. Then 
the soriety’s defmiBive action wonld be not legal but popular and 
moral. To pat it bluntly, we would make a row; A bishop, or a 
college cotmcil, or a body of school governors, or a vicar, would think 
twice before they subjelbted themselves to a dre of public meetings, 
and memorials, and letters in the papers, and articles in magazines. 
To some extent they are liable to these things now (thot^h I am 
afraid not so much as they used to be in the days of Stanley), but 
they can defy them easily, as the expressions of unsupported indi- 
viduals. As a society, we could multiply ourselves. 

And we should impress not only the official, but the popular mind. 
When an isolated bishop says that the Pentateuch is unhistorical, the 
man in the street is scandalised, and says that he ought not to be 
in the Cburcb,’* that “ if be wants to attack the Bible be should not 
be paid to defend it,’' that he is a traitor to his ordination vows,” 
and so on. But if he is backed by a Churchmen’s Theological League, 
or an Association for the Promotion of Christian Doctrine, with sub- 
scribers and a programme and meetings, the man in the street will 
come round to him. There are so many of them, they must have 
something to say for themselves. Eveiylk)dy cannot think alike, and 
there have dways been parties in the Church.” The strong partisans 
would point, with just as much theoretical cogency as before, to the 
ordination and consecration services, Dost thou believe the Canon- 
ical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments ? ” “ Wilt thou 

drive away all strange and erroneous doctrine contrary to God's 
word?” But the mass of ordinary people would not listen to the 
partisans, and happily the Church of England is governed ultimately 
by the mass of ordinary people. We have our precedent cut out 
for UB. Nothing that any Broad Churchman teases can be more 
contrary to the letter of the Prayer-book than some statements of 
some High Churchmen and of some Evangeiicais. But nobody minds 
it, except the readers of the Church Tinm and the Book, It was 
not always so. In the days of Tract 1^0 and Mr. Ward’s “ Ideal” 
preachers were inhibited ^d graduates were degriided ; in the days 
of the Gorham case clergymen left the Church, on isshes which are 
now nothing more than the recognised “rnlee of the game” between 
tbe parties. Why is this? Not because High Churchmen or Low 
Churchmen refuted their opponents, not becanse the Church has ever 
officially endorsed the “non-natural sense” or the “hypothetical 
regeneration,” but beeause both parties stuck in when it was abundbntiy 
proved to them that they ought to go out, and the world has acquiesced 
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that they are too numerouB and too good to be tamed oat, whatever 
the letter of the Prayer-book may aay.* 

i[nd this is not to be taken as a mere oountiDg on the Iqsvest 
motives in the min^of the neutral public. 1 have purposely put 
the lowest ground first, the warning to the world that they had better 
leave us alone, because we are organised and determined, and we 
have plenty of money to spend. But there is a much more worthy ' 
and Christian instinct at the bottom of thee general reluctance 
religious people to expel a well-organised party from any Church. 
Jhey feel dimly, though they do not consciously acknowledge, the 
great dogmatic principle on which the religious existence of Liberal 
theology depends— the guidance of all men by the Spirit of Gk>d in 
their search for truth. The principle works obscurely in their minds ; 
they do not see how far it ought to lead them ; they make room for 
it % arbitrary delimitations of frontier ; as they would say, they 

must draw the line somewhere but all of them are influenced by 
it a little. How far it ought to lead them is not a question for the 
present proposals; in which Liberal theology is not expounded, but 
taken for granted ; how fiir it does lead them may be stated in a 
pseudo-scientifle form — ^the amount of an ordinary religbus man’s 
tolerance for an “ erroneous ** doctrine in hiS own Church varies 
inversely as its divergence from the truth,” and directly as the 
members and activity and importance of its adherents. That is, an 
ordinary man is willing to tolerate a slight “ error ” held by a few in- 
significant people, and a grave ** error” held by numerous or important 
people. As we have seen above, our Society cannot hope to be 
numerous for some time yet, but it can make itself important by 
activity and organisation, and an even more earthly sign of life — 
readiness to s^nd money. There is always something mean and 
material in the quotation of money figures as a sign of spiritual 
activity, but we cannot do without it. We must show that we are 
ready to make saenflees for the truth, and to those of us who do not 
hold religious offices there is only one form of sacrifice open, the 
spending of our money. That is the secret of the respect for sub- 
scription listSi which is such an easy prey to the satirist, which lends 
itself so readily to snobbeiy and hypocrii^. The Spirit does not 
work by money, organisation is not a mgn of the Spirit; and yet 
we do well to difitfust a cause that calls itself His, if it cannot show 
its victories of oiganisation won and its treasQiCS money spent in 
His service. As the Quaker said to his ndghboCr who felt for 
the destitute widow : “ Where dost tiio'd Biou shouldst feel 

in thy pocket.” 

* The prallel is not formally complete. The Tiactarians, in the great days o£ 
tbeirbattles, had not a formally organised society such as I am proposing. Bat they 
had something that j^otically amounted to the same thing in the local concentration 
of their leaders within thb UniTersity of Oxford. 
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Educational work (apart from tlie more narrowly “ educational 
institutions, which come under a separate head). The society 
woujd distribute literature. All other schools have their tracts 
and leaflets. Why have we none ? The Writt^ 'Book or the 
Living God — which do you trust?'’ '*Did lllvelation stop with 
the Apostles ? ” “ How can a Clergyman contradict the Bible ? ” 
Can it be True that all Men will be Saved ? “ Many Creeds, One 
Faith," Where do jye Draw the Line?" What hundreds and 
hundreds of similar titles might be worked up into brief and vigorous 
appeals, and given away in the streets, interleaved in magazines, and 
disseminated in all the other ways with which we are fisimiliar ! It 
is a great mistake to think the religious tract has had its day. Like 
so many humbler things, it works by reiteration. “ Only one tract in 
a million is looked at.” Well then, send out a million millions, and 
that will be a million tracts looked at. 

Of course, we must educate by means of public meetings. This is 
obvious, and requires no explanation. 

On one important point we might educate by object-lessons— the 
equality of the Christian Churches. In fact, by concerted action, it 
might not only be taught but accomplished—*' jumped,” as the 
phrase is. Remember Stanley’s discovery that the law does not 
forbid bionconformist ministers ^ preach in churches. It may not 
be gwd law, but it is good enough to fight with. Let our society 
appoint a Conciliation Sunday. On that day let every beneficed 
clergyman who belongs to us invite a Nonconformist minister to- 
preach in his church, and eveiy non-beneficed clergyman officiate in 
a Nonconformist chapel (and administer the Communion according to 
the forms there in use, if the rules of the denomination allow him) ; 
then let the bishops do their worst. Let us take it before all the 
possible courts, and if the courts decide against us let us use the 
invincible weapon of the Ritualists : let us go to prison for “ con- 
tempt." After half-a-dozen imprisonments the bishops would desist 
for very shame, as they have done with the Ritualists. When the 
next Conciliation Sunday came round it would be taken as a matter 
of coarse. 

But note in this connection that our sodety must have nothing 
to do with the questions of Disestablishment and Dise®dowment, or 
Church reform, on one side or the other. We must mdse it clear 
from the beginning that our objects are theological only, and that it 
is in no way a theological question who is to have the Ohurdb 
endowments, or who is to appoint the bishops, or who is to control 
the parish clergy. 
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IL — Educational Institutions* 

We must be organised for tbe direct instmction of students, af well 
as for the general education of the public mind, which is the wc^fc of 
our general ^iety.* For myself, I think that this is our most pressing 
need, and 1 would propose to supply it before any the othem. 
Many methods are possible. My own suggestion would be the 
foundation of institutes at Oxford and Cambrige, beginning modestly, 
like Mansfield College in its first stage, with leotnres in hired rooms 
and no ofiicial status in the University, going on gradually to get our 
"own buildings for public work only, like Pusey House and the present 
Alansfield College, until we arrived at the full dignity of incoiporation 
and buildings for residence, like Selwyn and Keble Colleges. Of 
course we should not confine ourselves to the instruction of derical 
candidates. We should invite all men, and we should go out into 
the highways and hedges of the Universities to make aggressions 
on the hostile and the indifferent; in particular, we should make a 
resolute effort to interest (we could^Wrcely hope to convert) the 
non-Christians of Oxford, who are the least violent and the most 
resolute unbelievers in the world, and at present are left severely 
alone by Christians of every school^v But our main work must be 
the training of the future clergj^l We might have some initial 
difficulty with the bishops, but that would not last long, if our 
candidates were always learned and vigorous (and we must take care 
to have no others ; a Latitudinariao fool would be the worst of fools, 
in proportion as cm'rv^i^iio ojotimi pessima). A bishop might refuse 
us once, but he could not refuse us year after year. 


III. — Mission^;. 

We must be organised for missions, both abroad to the heathen, and 
at home to the submerged.*’ I know that this will seem unneces- 
sary and uncalled-for to some of our number. The false idea of us 
dies hard, even among ourselves : the idea that we are to be a 
minority of isolated and distinguished dissidents, living a parasitic 
life on the basis of institutions worked by an orthodox mafoiity. And 
when it opmes to the direct reclaiming from misexy mi barbarism, 
this idea will be urged with especial vehemence. But conader for a 
moment. Piit nakedly, the objee^n imper- 
fect truth is good enough for the liie 

masses. When liie work is done, and th^ are made into sober 
and orderly Ohxistuum, them oome to us to be fibsished off 

into good Latitndiwians.^’ No, that can never be so ; ^t was the 
naive Bnticipati<m with which bishops patronised Salvation Army 
in Hs early days ; they thpt^ht it would be content to make ccmverts 
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and turn them ov^r to the Church of England. Naturally, nothing 
of the kind has happened. If the Salvation Army had been willing, 
the ponverts would not have consented. The most elementary loyalty 
requires that a man should give the services of his matured Christian 
life to the Christian community which gave him^his first glimpse of 
the light. If we made any concession to the idea that Englishmen 
or heathens must be converted to traditionalism as a preliminary stage 
to Latltudinarianism, should be acquiescing in the common reproach 
that we preach a “ kid-glove Gospel/* pleasant to dilettante Christians 
in libraries and drawing-brooms, but futile before thieves and murderers. 
As Maurice always said, the highest things that we know are not too 
high for the lowest of human beings. Whatever others can do with 
a Bible-bound Gospel — ^^surely we can do a thousand-fold more with a 
Bible-free Gospel; or else, shall we say, ‘‘ or else ours is a false 
Gospel ” ? — no, never that, but we are unfaithful prophets of it, and 
our lamp will be quenched, and for a season the world will be left to 
the old alternatives of traditii^alism and unbelief. 

Of course, it may be said/inth some appearance of reason, that 
our nussioDs are injured too much already by the appearance of 
division between different bodies of workers, and we' should be adding 
one more element of discord, which would do more harm than the 
good that would be done by otp truer doctrines. Well, if we can 
avoid it, we will not work as a separate body, at home or abroad. If 
we can persuade the East-end clergy, or the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, or the Church Missionary Society, to accept workers 
supported by our society (i.c., our general Latitudinarian Society, not 
special missionary societies, which would then be non-existent) all 
necessity for any appearance of division will be avoided. Probably 
this is hopeless, but we must begin by offering it, to put ourselves 
right with our own consciences ; when it is rejected, we must start 
our separate Latitudinarian agencies. Even then we will not 
quarrel with any other Christians ; they may not acknowledge us as 
brethren, but we will acknowledge them. We will not go to the 
places where they are established ; when we meet with Ihem, we will 
honour them ; we will declare emphatically that their message is the 
same as ours, and if we seem to differ, it is one Master who has 
tanght both sides their differences. 

In the case of foreign missions especially, there ^e tiigent reasons 
why we should begin at once, separately if we must, in union with 
the older iocieties if we may. For we have to make up a certain 
leeway. So far, we have had no Latitudinarian missipnaries, except 
the great bishop whose first impulse to Biblical crilicism came from 
the nalVe quesrion of his Zulu convert; and some of have spoken 
incautiously, in their firm faith that God teaches the heathen by 
means of tilieir own religions, and given ground for misrepresenting 
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ns as saying that those religions needed no sapplementing with the 
name of Christ. Indeed, a few of us, like Canon Taylor, have re- 
acted from popular religiouB denunciations, until we have done ijpme- 
thing mor^ than justice to the Mohammedan and the Buddhist. Ano 
perhaps others do extend to the heathen their quietistic reluetance tc 
attempt the change of any man’s opinions by human |pgen<^. But 
we know, however difficult it may be to know it in company with some 
of our other knowledge, that to any and every human creature eox 
Lord Jesus Christ has a unique message from the Father, which tc 
hear and receive is a gain, and not to hear is a loss. 

^ I will not acknowledge that because we have not worked under oui 
own name we have neglected the missionary duty; but we have 
discharged it by supporting other missionaries. 1 have given one 
reason why we should have our own, to prove to our consciences that 
we do really preach an effioacions Gospel. There are yet other reasons 
why an explicit declaration of our kind of theology is wanted in 
Christian missions, (a) It is impossible to calculate the waste ol 
missionary force which has been lavished on the attempt to teach the 
whole Bible. If the convert is civilised, it strains his faith with 
incredibilities ; if he is savage, it overloads his brain with details 
Q) Liberal theology does not draw a sharp line between Christianity 
and other religions; to it all reli|^ons are more or less Christian. 
Observe what advantages this gives us; it aliows us to meet every 
man half-way, not to be shocked at any compromise or backsliding oi 
inconsistency, not to require a tribe to give up its feasts or its dancee 
or its images, if it will call them by the name of Christ and purge 
them from cruelty and obscenity ; and if their compromises include 
things that make it impossible to call them a Christian Church at all. 
we can recognise every gradation of half-way conversion ; unlike the 
Jewish historian, we can thank God for all those who “ fear the Lord, 
and serve their graven images.” (c) A good missionary ought to be 
an anthropologist. He should have that sympathy with the twists 
and turns of an alien mind, that scientific interest in all institutions, 
however degrading or cruel, which are necessary for converting the 
savage not less than for studying him. He can scarcely have these, 
or can have them only by the gift of an exceptionally flexible and 
genial nature, like Livingstone, or Steeie, or Patteson, if he is bound by 
the blaok-and-wjiite certainty that God has commanded this kind of 
worship and not that, that this kind of conduct and not that i& 
always and everywhere lawful. And besides the geneisi spiritual 
atmosphere, literal Biblicalism puts a direct barrier in the way of any 
true theory of ethnology or social evolution. I am not now referring 
to the animal descent of man, which is not important for the know- 
ledge of post-simian history, but to the Hebrew inversion of social 
and religious history which is involved in the stories of Adam, and 
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Abraham, aud Moses. Literal Biblicalism, practically disowned as it 
is by the leaders of theology at home, is still the creed of the great 
majoifity of our missionaries. I do not forget that in the stress of 
real life, especially in such consecrated work, a man’s nathre works 
down to the solid rock ; the imperfect elements of his creed remain, 
logically unimpaired, but practically inopeiative ; but even so, I can 
see that some of our noblest missionaries would have been better 
anthropologists if they }iad had sounder theories, (d) We should do 
something to heal the breach which is unhappily caused by the 
exclusive theories of missionaries who are also High Churchmen. 
Our acknowledgment of Nonconformist missionaries as our spiritual 
equals would do much to remove one unhappy appearance of divided 
front between Christian missions which actually exists, and is not in 
the merely hypothetical stage of apprehension. 


Naturally, we can have no definite test for membership in any of 
onr institutions. We shall profess to be (1) bond fuk members of the 
Church of England ; (2) desirous to promote Liberal theology. Neither 
of these qualifications is susceptible of more exact definition ,* but, in 
fact, every man who joins us will know the sort of thing that he joins. 
“ Only, where shall you draw the line ? If one of your members or 
teachers, or missionaries, says that there is no God, or no future life, 
what can you do? He may say that he is a member of the Church 
of England, because he has been baptised and confirmed, and a hond 
fide member, because he sincerely desires to remain in it aud convert 
it to his own opinions, and his views are undoubtedly Latitudinarian, 
and as to their being theology, nobody can define what that is.” 
Well, that is true : a man might do as much as thaj^ and it is better 
to leave the case unprovided for, and trust to the discretion of our 
members to deal with it when it arises; either to say that he may 
stay on with us and hold his ofiice, or that he may stay on with us 
and hold no ofiice, or that he had better leave us altogether. But 
if you contemplate the possibility of taming anybody out of anything 
under any conceivable circumstances, how are you better than the 
existing authorities whom you denounce, with their testa and standardKS ? 
You are ‘ drawing the line somewhere.’ ” Yes, it looks like it, but 
we shall draw it on a difierent principle. We will not delude a man 
because he “ does not teach the truth,” or “ denies the faith ” ; we 
will only exclude him on the practical ground that his open co-opera- 
tion would l^roduce horror and not e^fication in the overwhelming 
majority of our members. And if we are paying him a salary, we 
will continue it until we see that he has found some other occupation, 
which is the plain duty of Churches in similar cases. We will not 
say You must go because you believe so and so ” ; we will say, if it 
must be so, “ God reveals Himself to us under the form of God, and 
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’to you under the form o£ no God. We will not say that pur ?iew 
is &lse, for we believe that it is God’s message to yon ; but we must 
say, that, at present and until we are more ptad^ in the ways of 
testlesS theology, your inward harmony with us is obscured b^ your 
•outward discord.” Of course this loob like a deliberate courting 
that “tyranny of men’s opinions,” which Maurice so |WSsionately 
•denounced as the only alternative to the* rigid mmnlenance of the 
Creeds. He spoke from history as he knew it ; he had no expenenee, 
•as indeed we have none, of the sweep and swibg of the great principle 
that men who come to opposite conclusions are equally guided by the 
Spirit. Eemembering this we shall be slow to exclude, and our 
exclusions themselves will be only concmions to a temporaiy necessity ; 
a time will come when our insignificant societies will have done their 
work and ceased to be ,* and in all the many branches of the Church 
of Christ, men will forget their differences of creed, and remember 
•only their unity in the Spirit. 

Thomas Collins Snow. 



CONVERSATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Pabt First, . 

I T is nearly half a century since I made the acquaintance of Thomas 
Carlyle. In the only fragment of her diary saved from the 
flames, and published with her “ Letters and Memorials,’' Mrs. Carlyle 
describes the visit of three Irish law students, who were, moreover, 
decisive Nationalists, to her husband in April 18 to. She had seen 
Italian, German, and Polish patriots b^ond count, but Irish specimens 
of the genus were altogether new to her; and here were, as she says, 
“ real hot and hot live Irishmen, such as she had never sat at meals 
with before.” On the whole they did not displease her, and one of 
them had afterwards the good fortune to be admitted by the lady to 
a frank and cordial friendship lasting to the day of her death. Her 
description of her visitors may still have an interest for inquisitive 
readers. Mr. Pigot, mentioned first, was son of the Irish Chief 
Baron, and afterwards became a successful advocate at the Indian 
Bar ; the person whose name she conld not recall was John O’Hagan 
(afterwards Mr. Justice O’Hagan, recently head of the Land Com- 
mission in Ireland) ; and the third visitor was the present writer. 
They were introduced to the Chelsea recluse by Frederick Lucas, then 
editor of the Tahkt, afterwards ||’ember of Parliament for the County 
Meath, and one of the leaders of the first Irish party of Independent 
Opposition. 

“The pungest one, Mr. Pigot [says Mrs. Carlyle], a handsome youth of 
the romantic cast, pale-faced, with dark eyes and hair, and an ‘ Emancipa- 
tion of the Species’ melancholy^ spraul over him, told my husband, after 
Irnving looked at and listened to him in comparative silence for the first 
hour, with ‘ How to observe ’ written in eveiy lineament, that now he (Mr. 
Pigot) felt assux'ed he (my husband) was not in his heart so unjust towards 
Ireland as his writings led one to suppose, and so he would confess, for tlie 
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* WJhy, ia the im*Q I deulA act Kelp 

asking, tKei^Ky producmg a leather ^yeral a^ward 

results were produocd in this * nicKt wi’ Padfdy.’ They were Speaking of the 
Scotch intolerance towards CathoUcs, and (kirlyle^ usual took up the 
cudgels for intolerance. * Why/ said he, * how coM they do otherwise I 
If one sees one’s fellow-creature following a daxnnable error, by continuing 
in which the devil is sure to get him at last, and^ roast him in eternal fire 
and brimstone, are you to let him go towards such consummation ? or are 
^yoii not rather to use all means to save him ? * 

** ‘ A nice prospect for you to be roasted in fire and brimstone/ I said to 
Mr. Lucas, the red-hottest of Catholics. * For all of us/ said poor Lucas, 
laughing good-naturedly ; ‘ we are all Catholics.’ Kevertheless the evening 
was got over without bloodshed ; at least, mcdice p'epevm bloodshed, for a 
little blood imis shed involuntarily. While they were all three at the loudest 
in their defence of Ireland aghinst the foul aspersions Oai-lyle had cast on 
it, and ‘ scoriifully ’ cast on it, one of their noses burst out bleeding. It 
was the nose of the gentleman whose name we never heard. He let it bleed 
into his pocket-handkerchief privately tiU nature was relieved, and wasmon* 
cautious of exciting himself afterwards. 

“ The third, Mr. Dufly, quite took my husband’s fancy, and mine also to 
a certain extent. He is a writer of national songs, and came here to * eat 
liis terms.' With the (mrsest of human faces, decidedly as like a horse’s as 
a man’s, he is one of the people that I should get to think beautiful, there 
is so much of the power both of intellect and passion in his physiognomy. 
As for young Mr. Pigot, I vrill here, in the spirit of prophecy, inhexitedfrom 
my great great ancestor, John Welsh, the Covenanter, make a small pre- 
diction. If there be in his time an insurrection in Ireland, as these gentle- 
men confidently anticipate, Mr. Pigot will nse to be a Kobespierre of some 
sort ; will cause many heads to be removed fi*om the shoulders they belong 
to ; and will * eventuidly ’ have his own head removed from his own shouldei-s. 
Nature ha.s written on that handsome but fatal-looking countensnee of his, 
quite legibly to my prophetic eye, * Go and get thyself beheaded, but not 
before having lent a hand towards the great work of * immortal smash.’ ” * 

The young Irishmen » were greatly impressed by the philosopher 
and his wife. They did not accept his specific opinions on almost any 
question, but his constant advocm^ veracity, integrity, and valour 
touched the most generous of their sympathies, and his theory that 
under the divine government of the world right and might are 
identical as right infallibly became might in the end, was very wel- 
come tesching to men struggling agmnst miormoim for what they 
believed to be intrinsic justice. The tei||r of one of the visitors to 
his wife written next day sufficiexdi^ indietdes their state of 
enthusiasm : 

* “ Letters and Memorial'; of Jane Welsh .Carlyle.’; Pi’eyared for publicalion by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by J. A. Froude. 
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“We dined at Hampton Court yesterday, and spent the evening at 
Thomas Carlyle’s. I have much to tell you of him, but more of his wife. 
Bhe is one of the most natural, unaffected, fascinating women I ever encoun> 
tered, allid O’H. and P. declare they would rather cultivate her acquaintance 
than the philoeophmr’s. She^ is no longer handsome, but full of intellect and 
kindness blended gracefully and lovingly togethm;. Among a hundred 
interesting things which she told us, one was that Alfred Tennyson does not, 
as you supposed, tell his own story in ‘ Looksiey Hall ’ ; that he is unmarried, 
and unlikely to marry, as ‘n^o woman could live in the atmosphere of tobacco- 
smoke which he makes about him from morn till night. Of Miss Barrett 
she has a low— in my mind, altogether too low— an opinion. She says 
could not read her, and that Carlyle (so she pronounces his name) advised 
the poetess to write prose ! Oh, misguiding philosopher, to tell a dove not to 
ily, or a swan not to swim ! We had a long tedk about Ireland, of whkh he 
has wrong notions, but not unkindly feelings, and we came away at eleven 
o'clock at ni^t, delighted with the man and woman. She bantered the 
philosopher in the most charming manner, but%>hilosophers I feai* do not 
like to l>e bantered. He knows next to nothing, accurately or cu‘Ciimst.:Mi- 
tially, of Irish affairs. He has prejudices which are plainly of Scotch origin, 
but he intends and desires to be right, and when he understands the case, 
where could such an advocate he found before England and the world ! " 

A month later I liad my first letter from Carlyle, and I am moved 
to publish it and a selection from those which followed, because they 
may help to realise for others the picture of that eminent man which 
remains in my own memory. It has been a personal pain to me in 
recent times to find among honourable and cultivated people a con* 
viction that Carlyle was hard, selfish, and arrogant. I knew him 
intimately for more than an entire generation, as intimately as one 
who was twenty years his junior, and who regarded him with un- 
affected reverence as the man of most undoubted genius of his age, 
probably ever did. I saw him in all moods and under the most varied 
conditions, and often tried his impatient spirit by dissent from his 
cherished convictions, and I found him habitually serene and consid- 
erate, never, as so many have come to believe of his ordinary mood, 
arrogant or impatient of contradiction. I was engaged for nearly 
half the period in the conflict of Irish politics, which from his pub- 
lished writings one might suppose to be utterly intolerable to him ; but 
the readers of these letters will find him taking a keen interest in 
every honest attempt to raise Ireland from her misery, reading con- 
stantly, and haying sent after him wherever he went the' journal 
which embodied the most determined resistance to misgovemment from 
Westminster, and throwing dtrt friendly suggestions from time to time 
how the work, so far as he approved of it, might be more, effectually 
done. Ibis is the real Carlyle ; a man of generous nature, sometimes 
disturbed on the surface bj trifling troubles, but never diverted at 
heart from what he believed to be right and true. 
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This was the first letter : 

“ CHISLSBA, i/o^ 12, 1845. 

** My hear Sir, — I am happy to hear that there is at last a proi^pect of 
seeing your book, which I have been in expectation of since the night you 
were here. Certainly I will look into it : my distinct persuasion is that you 
ihust mean something by it — a very considerable distinction for a book or 
man in these days. 

“ I have likewise to thank you for your kind purpose of sending me the 
Satianj the first number of which, indeed, I find safely introduced its^f 
through the Bowland Hill slit in the door this day. As I have very little 
time, and especially at present hardly read any newspaper, it would be a 
further kindness if you now and then marked such passages as yop thought 
would be most illuminative for me. 

“ I can say with great sincerity I wish you well ; and the essence of your 
cause, well — alas ! if one could get the e^isence of it extracted from the 
adscititious confusions and impossible quantities of it, would not all men 
wish you and it right well ? 

Justice to Ireland — justice to all lands, and to Ireland first as the land 
that needs it most — the whole English nation (except the quacks and knaves 
of it, who in the end are men of negative quantities and of no force in the 
English nation) does honestly wish you that. Do not believe the contrary, 
for it is not true ; the believing of it to be true may give lise to miserable 
mistakes yet, at which one’s imagination shudders. 

“Well, when poor old Ireland has succeeded again in making a man of 
insight anc generous valour, who might help her a little out of her deep 
i•onfusious— oxight I not to pray, and hope that he may shine as a light 
instead of blazing as a fii^brand, to his own waste and his country’s ! Poor 
old Ireland, every man of that kind she produces, it is like another stake 
set upon the great Kouge-et-Noir of the Destinies ; ‘ Khali I win with thee, 
or shall I lose thee too— Wazing off upon me tis the others have done V Kbe 
tiie-s again, as with her last guinea. May the gods grant her a good 
issue ! 

“ I bid you, with many kind wishes, good speed. And am, very truly 
yours, 

“T. Carlyle.’* 


From Madame also there came pleasant greetings : 

'"5, GHBY^k Row, ClIBLSKA, %)/. 14, 1845. 
“My dear Sir,— -Thank you emphatically for the lieautiful little volume 
you liave sent me, * all to myself * (as the childi'en say). Besides the prospective 
pleasure of reading it, it is no small immediate pleasure to me as a token of 
your remembrance ; for when one has ^ sworn an everlasting friendship’ at 
first sight, one desires, very naturally, that it should not have been on your 
Irish principle, ‘ with the I'eciprocity all on ois side.* 

“ The book only reached me, or lather I only reached it, last night, on 
my retuni home after an absence of two months, in search of— what shall I 
say ? — a religion ? Sure enough, if I were a good Catholic, or good Pro- 
testant, or good anything, 1 .should not be visited with those nervous 
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iline&ses, wHch send me from time to time out into space to get myself 
rehabilitated, after a sort, ‘ by change of air.' 

“When are you purposing, tlirough the strength of Hearen, to break 
into o^n rebellion ? I have sometimes thought that in a civil war 1 should 
possibly find my * mission ’ — 'moi ! But in these merely talking times, a poor 
woman knows not how to turn herself ; especially if, like myself, she * have’ 
a devil ' always calling to her, ^ March ! march ! ’ and bursting into infernal 
laughter when requested to be so good as specify whither. 

“ If you have not set a.;time for taking up arms, when at least are you 
coming again to * eat terms ' (whatever that may mean) ? I feel what my 
husband would call *a real, genuine, healthy desire’ to pour out more tea 
for you. 

“ My said husband has finished his * Cromwell ' two weeks ago, then joined 
me at a place near Liverpool, where he remained a week in a highly re- 
actionary state ; and then he went North, and I South, to meet again when 
be has had enough of peat-hog and his platonically beloved * silence ’ — perhaps 
in three weeks or a month hence. Meanwhile I intend a groat household 
earthquake, through the help of chimney sweeps, carpet-heaters, and other 
like products of the fall of oui>first parents. And so you have our history 
up to the present moment. 

“ Sncoess to all your wishes, except for the destruction of us Saxons, at'.d 
believe me, 

“ Always veij cordially youis, 

“ Ja.V£ W. Casrlvi.e.” 

The calamity to which Carlyle alludes in the next letter wns 
among the heaviest of my life. My young wife and Thomas Davis, 
the friend I loved best in the world, died within a week : 

“CitELaE.\, Oct. 25, 1845. 

“ 31 V Deau Sitt, — Will you accept of this book [‘ Past and Present’] from 
me, whicli probably you have ali*eady examined, but may put now on yoiu 
shelves as a symbol of regards that will not Ikj unwelcome to you ? 

“ For Si good while past, especially in late weeks, during a rustication in 
Scotland, I have read punctually your own part, or what I understand to he 
suclt, of the Sotiou newspaper, and always with a real .sympathy and absent. 
There reign in that department 'a manfulness, veracity, good sense and 
dignity, which are woHhy of all approbation. Of the much elsewhere that 
remains extianeous to me, and even afflictious to me, I will here say nothing. 
When one reflect.^ how, in the history of this world, the noblest human 
efibits liave had to take the mast confused embodiraentg^ and tend to a 
beneficent eternal goal by coui’ses thei/ wore much mistaken in — why should 
we not be patient even with Eepeal ! You 1 will, with little qualification, 
l)id persevere and prosper, and wish all Ireland would listen.to you more 
and more. The thing you intrinsically mean is what all good Irishmen and 
all gexxi m€fn must mean ; let it come quickly^, and continue for ever. Your 
eotidjutors also sliall persevere, under sucli conditions as they can, and 
grow clearer and clearer according to their faithfulness in these. 
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My wife, while I was absent, received'a little book from you with much 
thankfulness, and answered with light words, she saye, in profound ignorance 
of the gi*eat affliction just then lying heavy on you, which had made^such a 
tone veiy inappropriate. Forgiveness for this — ^you may believe always 
that there is a true sympathy with you here, a hearty goodwill for you here; 

Wlien you come to London again, fail not to let us see you, If I ever 
visit Ireland, youj’S is a house I will seek out. With many wishes and 
rogai’ds, 

** Youbb, very sincerely, 

** T. Cahlyle;’ 

Though Carlyle wrote his letters spontaneously— I have seen 
hundreds of them without a correction or erasure— he was as pains- 
taking with his proofs as Burke or Macaulay. The next letter was 
suggested by a desire for accuracy in the topography of Cromwell’s 
Irish campaign : 

“Chelsea, Ja». 19, 1846. 

“ I am alK)ut to do what to another kind of man than you I should myself 
regjud as a very strange thing. I am sending you the * Curse of Cromwell * 
to get it improved for me ! I'he case is, I am very busy preparing a second 
edition of that book; and am anxious, this being the lust time that 1 mean 
to touch it, to avoid as many erroi*s as may be avoidable. In the Irish part 
of the buj^iess I could not, after considerable search and endeavour, procure 
any tolerable Irish atlas ; and in spelling out the dreadful old newspaper 
letters from that scene, w^hich are nearly indecipherable sometimes, I felt 
now and then my footing by no means secure. Other errors there may be 
which an intelligent, punctual man, acquainteil with the localities, might 
put me on the way of I'ectifying ; but those of the natries of places and such 
like be would himself rectify. For geogitvphical corrections I see nothing 

that I can do so wise as depend upon you and your help Excuse all 

this. I would like much to talk weeks with you on these subjects; for it 
seems to me, as l^have said already, Ireland, which means many millions of 
my own bi*etbren, has again a blessed chance in having made a man like you 
speak for her, and also (exctise the sincerity of the word) that your sermon 
to her is by no means yet according to the real gospel in that matter.” 

This service having been duly performed was graciously acknow- 
leclged: 

“JfoivA 12, 1846. 

<‘I have receive<! the annotated she^ this day, and am abundantly 
sensible of the tnntble you have taken^ in r^erence espec^ such a 
matter, which many good feelings in you, in twilight we yet look at it 
under, call upon you to hate and not tb lovb I la Spite^ of all obstructions 
my fixed hope is that just men, Irish and Englidit, will yet see it as GW 
the Maker saw it, which I think will really be a point gained for al! of 
us, on both sides of the water. It is hot every day that the Supreme 
Powers send any miteuniarp, clad in light or clad in lightning, into a 
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^untry to act and speak a Ti‘ue Thing there : and the sooner all of us get 
to understand^ to the bottom, what it was tliat he acted and spoke, it will 
most ^infallibly be the better every way. Kations and men that cannot 
undm'stand Heaven's message, because (which very often happens) it is not 
agreeable to them — alas! the sum of all national and human sins lies there, 
anrl our frightful doom is ‘to follow the message of the place then.' 1 
believe you to be .1 good man and one of the chosen of Ireland, or I would 
not write these things to you. Certainly if yoii could abolish the scene of 
Portnadown Bridge and other such out of my mind, you would do me a real 
kiudness ; and indeed it is mostly gone, or altogether gone, out of the 
memory of England, tiercre as it once stood there ; but out of the memor}’' of 
Ireland it ought never to go. Oh no, not till Ireland be very much othei" 
than it yet is. And a just and faithful son of Ireland has something quite 
other to do with it than tell his countrymen to forget it. You by much 
meditating might undeu'stand what it was tliat Cromwell (a man also lifted 
far away above all ‘ rubbish ’ in his time) did mean, and the eternal Heaven 
along with him in Ireland. If you cannot, there is no other Irishman yet 
born, I suppose, that Ciiii ; p,ud we sliall have to wait for him perhaps with 
terrible penalties for his not being hei*e. 

“ Some friendly critic upbraids me, on one of these sheets, that I do not 
admit the Irish to be a nation. Jleally and truly that is the bict. 1 cannot 
find that the Irish Avere in 1C41, are now, or until they conquer all the 
English, ever again can be a * nation,' anything but an integral constituent 
pirt of a nation — any more than the Scotch Highlands can, than the parisli 
Kensington can. Alas ! the laws of Nature in regard to such inatteiv 
(what used to be called God’s laws) arc very different indeed from tlio.s<* 
wiitteii down in books of sentiment, as many a poor Polauder and the liko 
finds to his cost. Nay, do not stamp this note under your feet, or at least 
pick it up agjiin and read my thanks, my real regard for you, and best 
wishes in all things. 

“ The printer, I lielieve, has most of the ‘ Irish Campaign ’ in hut T 
will profit caicfully by your corrections still.” 

HiSr PiRST Visit to Ikixand. 

Carlyle had long desired to visit Ireland, and in the summer of 18 I G 
promised that he would soon carry out this design. Here is his letter : 

*^CnmjSKAf My 22 , 1S4G. 

“ I am just about escaping out of London, for a little movement and foi- 
summer air, of which I have rather need at present for more reasons than 
one ; to-morrow afternoon I expect to be in Lancashire with some friends, 
where my wife now is ; the sea bieezes and the instantaneous total clLange of 
scene will be good so far as they go. My next goal, for another rest of 
longer or shorter continuance, must be my native place^ Dumfriesshire on 
the other aide of the Solway Frith, where I must aim to be about the first 
week in August. 

“ One of my intermediate projects was a short flight ovei' to Ireland, upon 
which I wish to consult you at present. A swift firf»amer, I know, takes one- 
over any evening {or, I believe, morning) with the mail-bags: there is 
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Dublin to be looked at for a day or two, there is * Conciliation Hall* to be 
seen, 07ice; then yote are to be seen and talked with, oftener than once if you 
like; many other things no doubt; but this is nearly all of definite that 
rises on me at present, and this, if other things go r^ht, will abundantly 
suffice. In Dublin and all places I get nothing but p^n out of noise and 
display, imd insist, even at the expense of some breaches of politeness, on 
remaining altogether private — ^strictly incogiiiito — if there is any need of' 
putting an Vwi’ to it, which sometimes (for poor mortals are very prurient,, 
and run after Pickwicks and all manner of rubbish) I have found thei'O wa&. 
From Dublin I could get along, by such route as seemed pleasantest, to 
^^Ifast, and then on the pioper day a steamer puts me down at Annan, on 
the Scotch Border, my old scheohplace ; within six miles of the smoke of my 
mother’s cottage ; very well known to me, all dead and a few living things, 
-when once I aui at Annan. 

“This is the extent of my project, which may or may not become an 
action, though .1 do liope and wish in the affirmative at present. What 
part of it chiefly depends on you is, to say whether or not you are in Dublin, 
how a sight of ( •onciliatioii Hall (I want nothing more but a sight with* 
somebody to give me the names) in full work is to be obtained; and whiit 
else, if anything, you could recommend to the notice of a veiy obtuse and 
ioues(»me stranger taking a two <hiys’ glimpse of such a place. Do this for 
me if you please, so soon as you find an hour of leisui-e ; my address is. 
‘ Mrs. Paulet’s, JSeaforth House, Liverpool,* whither also, if you could make 
youj; people send the Xation till new notice, it would save a, little time 
and trouble i-o (ciiiain pirties. But that latter point is, of course, not 
important. 

“ Mr. O'Connell, I am not much conceited to find, is somewhat palpably 
deserting ‘ Bepeal,’ and getting into a lelation, I suppose, towards 
the tmrnest men of Ireland who do mean what they talk. I cannot 
say any man's word that I hear from your side of the water gives me any- 
thing like an unmixed satisbiction, except for most part your f»w7i ; thei'e is 
ji candid dear nuinfulness, simplicity, and truth in tlie things you write for 
your jieople (at Ifast 1 impute them to you) which seems to mo the grain of 
bleased unnc^ticed wheat among those whirlwinds of noisy chaffi, which 
afflict me as they piss on their way to Chaas, their fated inevitable way ; but 
the wheat, I say to myself, will grow. So be it. Expecting a word from 
you soon, 

“ Yours always tnily, 

“T. Carlyle.” 

1 welcomed the project cordially, and rec^i?ed farther details when, 
he had already set oat on his summer ^entsion. 

SXAFORTH Hotm LlVJei^OL, 6, 184^^^ 
Y'oiir hospitable and most fiiendly message found me here the day after 
my amval. Travelling suits me vexy ill, only the finzit of travelling is of 
eome worth to me. Heaven,! thixik, among other things, will be a place 
where one has leave to sit still. 

“The Belfast steamer, it turned out on inquiry, sailed only emoe a fort- 
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night ; the first day too early for my limits, the second too late. Belfast 
therefore was out. There remained then Dublin, and perhaps a run to 
Drogheda, and back a^ain to Liverpool ; which did for some days seem 
possible ] but new perversities arose from another side, unforeseen or but 
half foreseen y and on the whole I have to decide that Ireland for the present 
is impossible ; that I must embark for my mother’s this night. To-moiTOw 
morning my address, if 1 prosper, will be * Scotsbrig, Ecclefechan, N.B.,' to 
which place, if you can again trouble your clerk to direct my copy of the 
or failing that, to return to his old Chelsea address, it will be a kind 
of saving of trouble. I by no means give up my notion yet of seeing you 
and a glimpse of Ireland before retuiming home, but I must attach it now 
on the other side, and after a vaiiety of Scotch movements, which are still 
much in the vague for me. My wife stays here for a few days longer with 
some relations in the neighbourhood, and after that, I hope, will join me in 
Scotland ; but her health at this moment is far from good, and her move- 
ments are and must be a little uncertain. She still remembers you with 
true interest, and is far enough from standing between me and Ireland ; 
she rather urges me thither, did not Ia7ine8s and destiny withstand. This 
with many real regards and regrets, and with real hopevS too, is all I cmi say 
of my Irish tmvels at present. You shall certainiy hear of me again Injfore 
1 return. 

“ For the present (though this was not one of my motives) it has struck 
me you might be? as well mi to have me or any stranger near you ! A 
crisis, and, ^ as I augur, perhaps a truly blessed one, is even now going on iu 
your affairs. For the first time I read a Conciliation Hall debate last 
week; the veracity and marifuliiess, the intelligence and dignity seemed to 
me to be all on one side, and the transaction, though beneficent, wa.s to me 
a Ideally tmgic chai’acter. But the divorce of earnest valour from blustering 
and incoherent nonsense is a thing that did behove to come. Mj»y a 
blessing follow it ! Much may follow. 

“ Your always, 

“T.Caiilyle.’» 

In the autumn he wrote from Scotsbrig, where he was on a visit to 
his mother, that his arrangements were nearly completed, and again 
a little later to announce the day of his arrival in Ireland. 

“ Scotsbrig, 29, 1840. 

1 am still here, lounging about, with occasional esmursions, in a very idle 
manner, for some weeks past ; one of the saddest, most mournfully interesting 
scenes for me in all this world. The moors are still silent, green, and sunny, 
and the gi*eat blue vault is still a kind of temple for one there ; almost the 
only kind of temple one can try to woiBhip in these days. Otherwise, the 
country greatly in a state of deyremmentf the haiwest, with its bhick 
potatoe>fields, no great things ; and all roads and lanes overrun with 
drunken navvies; for our great Caledonian railway paases in this direction, 
two railways, and all the world here, as elsewhere, calculates on getting to 
Heaven by steam ! I have not in my travels seen anything uglier than that 
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disor^ic mass of labourers, sunk ihreefoldl deeper in brutality by the 
threefold wages th^y are getting. The Yorkshire and Lancashire men, 1 
hear, are reckoned the worst, and, not without glad surprise, I find that the 
Irish are the best in pc^t of behaviour. The postmaster tells me several of 
the poor Irish do regularly apply to him for money drafts, and send their 
earnings home. The English, who eat * twice ’ as much beef, consume the 
residue in y^hisky, and do not trouble the postmaster. If there were any 
legislator in this country, he would swiftly and somewhat sternly, I think, 
interfere in the matter : a poor self-cancelling *■ National Palaver * cannot 
interfere. * Parliament in College Green I * 0 H^ven, you ought daily to . 
thank Heaven, that that is for ever an impossibility for you ! I would like 
aiso to show Exeter Hall and the Anti-^^very Convention a glimpse of 
these free and independent navvies on the evening of montlily pay-day, and 
for a fortnight after. But enough of them and their afiTairs. 

I am now looking homewards ; but have not yet by any means given up 
my purpose to have a glance at Ireland first. On the contrary, I am now 
busy making out an eligible route. One or two on closer investigation have 
been renounced ; my view at present is towards Ayrshire, towards some of 
the Western Scotch ports. Glasgow, at any rate, will not fail to offer a 
steamer, but I do not, except on necessity, care to see Glasgow at present. 
One way or other I think it likely I may be in Ireland, on some point or 
other, in a week hence, you shall hear from me again, with more minute 
specifications, in not manj^ days. 

“ If Dundrum be, as I fancy, a clean sea village, it might be possible to 
procure, what 1 find for most part very unattainable •^away from home, & 
lodging with a bedroom.^ in which the wretched traveller might hope for 
natural sleep. All else is indifferent but that ; and that, too, has generally^ 
to make itself indifferent. But if such were the case, I might very pleasantly 
stay two or three days beside you, and bathe in the Irish Sea, before I went 
further. In any case I mean to see you there, to have a considerable 
colloquy with you, if I can. My next address will be Dumfries (Mrs. Aitkon, 
Assembly Street), but after Wednesday I shall not be sure of getting it at 
once. Pray let the Katim henceforth be sent to Chelsea as heretofore, where 
my wife will now in two days be. I wish I were there myself, and my travels 
well over. “ Yours, ever truly, 

T, CaBLYLK.*’ 

” Duhfbijbs, 2, 1846. 

** On Friday, the day after to-morrow, I propose to set out for Ayi* ; and 
ten miles beyond that, at Ardrossan, expect to i^d a steamer whidi will land 
me at Belfast early next morning, some time between 4 and 6 A.H., of 
Saturday. 1 hope to see Belfast, and get very swiftly out of the smoke of 
it again. So far k clear prediction, if the Fates wiS ; alter that 1 am some- 
what in the Vague ; but do confidently expect to £bid sdme coach that will 
carry me to Drogheda that same day, and calculate aooordin^y on passing 
^6 Saturday night at Drogheda, doping or not as the Destinies appoint. 
From Drogheda to you, by aid of railways, 4ic., I think there cannot be 
above two hours : some time on Sunday, at some place or other, I flatter 

YOL. LXI. 1 
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mfa/e^y w« shall have met. My ulterior movements shall remain un^nded 
till I have rested for a day. 

' Brogheda, as Cromwell's rity, and twice berieged in that wai*, is a piaoe I 
eoold look at for some' hours with proper interest, especially if I had an intelli- 
gent monitor to tell me what to look at, hut ihat 1 fear is far too great a luxury 
to hope for ; I must try to do the best I can without that. In any case.! 
win call at the Post Office, and if a letter from you lie there waiting me with 
any indication as to Brogheda, and more especially as to yourself, and how I 
can best see you, it is like to be very welcome indeed. No more in sucli 
a huny as this.” ' 

Bundrnm was not, as Carlyle supposed, a watering-place on the 
coast, but a village on a slope Of the Bublm mountains, where 1 was 
then spending the summer,. It cotitented him, however, and he met 
there, among other notabilities, most of the writers and orators on 
whom their contemporaries bei^wed the soubriquet of Young Ireland. 
He was evidently pleased with some of them, and he won their 
respect and sympathy in no limited measure. We brought him to 
Conciliation Hall, where he saw O’Connell, and to as many of the 
lions oi Bublin as it was possible to interest him in, and after a brief 
visit he sedled away to England, leaving many enthusiastic friends 
behind. The relation of these young Irishmen to Carlyle was some- 
what different from the relation existing between him and thoughtful 
young Englishmen. He did not teach them to think as Jis thought, 
but he confirmed their determination to think for themselves. As 
they were not idlers nor fops, but serious students, they welcomed his 
dictum that work done was the best evidence of life and manhood, 
and that any toleration of shams or false pretences was fatal to self- 
respect. I can confidently affirm that his writings were often a cordial 
to their hearts in doubt and difficulty, and that their lives were more 
sincere, simple, and steadfast because they knew him. 

W. E. Fokster. 

The year after his visit the famine which sprang from the potato 
blight of 184G was raging in Ireland. He sent me the report of a 
young Quaker intrusted with the distribution of a relief fund contributed 
chiefly by the Society of Friends. It exhibited such practical sense 
and generous sympathy that I read it with much intere^ little fore- 
seeing that the young man would, in a few years, become a stem ruler 
of the countiy to which he was a benevolent visitor. 

“ Chelsea, March 1, 1847. 

“ Bear Buffy,— Here is a paper which has come to me to-day from tlie 
witer of it, a very worthy acquaintance of mine, which as a smairmemorial 
of me for the moment, a small drop of oil on huge waters of bitterness and 
tumult, I send you to read. Forster is a young wealthy manufacturer, who 
migrated some years ago from Bevonshire or Cornwall to Yorkshire for 
taking up t hat I trade, and was recommended to me by John Sterling ; 1 
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have ever since liked hiin very well. A Qiutker*^r rather the son of a 
Quskeri for he himself has little to do with what is obsolete/a mp^ cheei^, 
frank-hearted, conrageons, clear-sighted young fellow;-— the Quakers, some 
months ago, made a special subscription for Ireland, and demded^ like pnidexit 
people, on semng with their own eyes their money laid but. Sbrsta^s father 
and self were of the deputation, for that end, or, for at^ht I v^ere 

the sole deputation ; and this is the report they have given in. Bead' it^ I 
say, and enjoy five minutes of a Sabbath-feeling — not too frequen't with any 
of us in these times. 

It is long since I heard anything direct from you ; nay, in the Ufatim 
itself 1 now dnd but little of you ; only here and theiOi in some geniali 
behest, patient kumcm word (as in the paper on Emigration last week) do I 
trace your hand, and with all my heart wish it speed. The asj^t of Xrelfind 
is beyond words at present. The most thoughtless here is struck into 
momentary sUence in looking at it ; the wisest among us cannot guess what 
the end of these things is to be. For it is not Ireland alone ; starving 
Ireland will become starving Scotland and starving England in a little 
while ; if this despicable root will but contiv^ dead, we may at last all say 
that we have changed our sordid chronic pestilential atrophy into a swift 
fierce crisis of death or the beginning of cure ; and all * revolutions ' are 
but small to this— if the potato will but stay away / Your Irish governing 
class are now tictually brought to the Bar ; arraigned before Heaven and 
Earth of wt^goveming this Ireland, and no Lord John Bussell or ‘Irish 
pm'ty ’ in Palace Yard, and no man combination of men can save them 
from their sentence, to govern it better, or to disappear and die. The sins 
of the fathers fall heavy on the children, if after ten generations— surely, I 
think, of all the trades in the world that of Irish landlord at this moment 
is the frightfullest ; the Skibbereen peasant dies at once in a few days ; but 
his landloni will have to perish by inches, through long years of disquieting 
tumult, dark violence, and infatuation under yet undGvelojied forms ; and 
him, if God take not pity on him, nobody else will pity ! Either this, it 
seems to me, is inevitable for the Irish landlord, or else a degree of manful- 
ness and generous wisdom, such as one hardly dares to hope from him — 
from him, or from those aboitt him. It is really a ti'emendous epoch we 
have come to, if the potato will not return I And then, as I said, our 
Scotch landlords, and then also our English, come in their turn to the Biir — 
not much less guilty, if much more fortunate— and th^ now will have a 
ravelled account to settle ! But England and they ai'e fortunate in this, 
that we have already anoih&r aristocracy (that of wealth, nay, in some 
measure that of wisdom, piety, oouragb)— an aristocracy uot at all of the 
‘chimerical V or *do nothing’ sort, though not yet recognised in the 
Heralds’ books, elsewhere well; but an aiistoca^y whi^^^ actually 
guide and govern the people, to such e^ctent at leM as that they do not by 
wholesale die of hanger. That you in Ireland, except in some fractions of 
Ulster, altogether want this, and have notlni^ hut landlbtids, seems to me 
the fearful peculiaw^y of Ireland. To relieve to at 

least render Ireland MUahk for capitalists, if not for heroes ; to invite 
capital, and industrial governors and guidance (liw Lammsh^^^^ 
Scotland, from the mooh, and from the Bing of Saturn) ; what othm? sal- 
vaiion Cab one see for Ireland ? The end and idm of all true patriotism is 
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' thitherward at present ! Alas I you must tell Mitchel that I read , 
■with ever greater pain those wild articles of his, which, so much do I love 
in them otherwise, often mahe me very sad. Daniel O'Connell, poor old 
manTnow nearly done with his noisy unveracities, has played a sad part in 
this earth ! All Ireland cries out, ‘ You have saved us,* But the fact is 
very far otherwise. Good Heavens, when I think what pe^ilent distraction, 
leading direct to revolt and grape-shot, and yet unsounded depths of misery 
he has cast into all the 3 ’oung heroic hearts of Ireland, I could wish the 
man never had been born! Mitchel may depend on it, it is not repeal 
from England, but repeal /rom the Demf, that will save Ireland. England, 
too, I can very honestly tell him, is heartily desirous of * Kepeal,’ would 
welcome rep^l with both hands if ISngland did not see that repeal had 
been forbidden by the laws of Nature, ahd could in the least believe in 
repeal! Ireland, I think, cannot lijt ancAor and sail away with itself. 
We are married to Ireland by the ground plan of this world — a thick- 
skinned labouring man to a drunken ill-tongued wife ; and dreadful family 
quarrels have ensued! Mitchel I reckon to be a noble, chivalrous fellow, 
full of talent and manful temppr of eveiy kind. In fact, I love him very 
much, and must infinitely regret to see the like of him enveloped in such 
jKJor delusions, partisanships, and narrow violences, very unworthy of him. 

^ Young Ireland,* furthermore, ought to understand that it is to them that 
the sense and veracity of Englaud looks mainly for help in a better admin- 
istering of Ireland; to them (and not to the O’Connell partj*, who are well 
seen for what they are), to them, in spite of all their violence, for it is 
believed that there are among them true men. This I can testify as a fact 
on rather good evidence. Adieti, dear DuATy ; 1 meant but a word, and here 
is an essay ! 

“ Ever yours, 

“ T. CABLYLlir. 

The Chapmans were to send you a book they had been reprinting of 
mine. I suppose it arrived safe. Bead the Tablet of yesterday, and forgive 
the editor for some nonsense that now and then falls from him ; tliis 
seme. These poor priests in Cloyne : 'Greeks ago when I read the report of 
their meeting I said to myself, ‘ Thank God for it. This is the first rational 
utterance of the human voice I have yet heard in that wide howl of misery 
and folly which makes the heart sick ! * May all the priests in Ii'eland with 
one accord do the like, and all true Irishmen join with them. Adieu.*’ 

A little later he sent felicitations on an event of higli personal 

importance to me. 

“ Chblska, March 15, 1847. 

** DsaU Dufft, — I am delighted to hear of your good fortune ! From a 
phrase in your former letter I had been anticipating something of this kind, 
whk^ now it seems has happily arrived, t noticed the young beauty, among 
the others, that day in Bagot Street; but had I then known what was 
ccmung I should have taken a much closer survey. Pray give her my best 
regards; my true wishes that t^is new union may be blew^ to you both, 
that you may have many happy, and, what is much more, many brave and 
noble years together in this world. If it be the will of the Fates 1 shall 
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he right glad to make farther acqu^iintance with this lady, perhaps under 
better > auspices, some time by-and-by. The site of your new house (for we 
went by so many routes to Dundrum) is not at present very clear to^me; 
may I know it better, one day, iuid see with satisfaction what a temfde of 
the Muses, and stronghold of the heroisms and veracities, you have inade of 
it, even in these dark times ! A man in all times V makes his world : 
this in the darkest condition of the elements is a gospel that should novear 
forsake us. 

“ I am very idle here at present ; but surely, if I»live, shall not always be 
idle.’ The world, mainly a wretched world of imposture zenith to 
iQadir, seems as if threatening to fall rapidly to pieces in huge rufh about 
one’s ears; it seems as if in this loss of the poor Irish potato the last 
beggarly him that hid tlie abyss from us were snatched away, and now its 
black throat lay yawning, visible even to fools 1 How to demean Oneself in 
these new circumstances is rather a question. We shall see Bocca streik^f 
occhi 8ciolti» 

“I will say no more about ‘Eepeal’ at present. The * Coxcombs in 
London’ are a dreadful sorrow to tis all, and every honest soul of us is 
straining as he can to get rid of them in some good way— to change them 
and their windy spouting establishment into some real council .of Amphic- 
tyons. But we know also that already they are not Hhe dovemmont,’ 
except in name merely ; that already the real Government^ and even the 
Acts of Parliament, for every locality, rest truly with those that have power 
in that locality — in Ireland with the Irish aristocracy, for example; the 
more is your woe ! Do you think they are precious to any good man 
here ? Adieu. 

“ T. Oaelylb.’' 


His Second Visit to Ireland. 

Three years later, Carlyle paid a second visit to Ireland. To mako 
the conditions and circumstances of this new journey intelligiblo 
«ome brief explanation may be convenient. In the interval the 
political and personal fortunes of his Irish friends had undergone a 
tragical reverse. The generous young men who surround^ him in 
1846 wez^ for the most part State prisoners or political refugee in 
1849. A famine, which had twice decimated the aignciiltaral popnla- 
tion in a oonntry which produced a superabnndanoe of food for all 
its people, drove men to abandon further reliance pn petitions and 
remonstrances to a deaf oracle. The Enropean revolutions of 1848 
indicated another possible remedy for intolerable wrongs and in the 
midsummer of year a national ihsurreothm In 

the forlorn and dis^ted condition cl the, people it failed utterly, 
and the men leeponmble ibr the attend the vexymmi^ 

indeed, who had welcomed Carlyle to IjgfshM&d years earlimr, wm 
oonvioted of h^h tsreason or treason iekmj, and wetre taranspocted 
beyond the tw. 

For my part, I had been four times arraigned for the same ofiteioe 
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ais ttiy friend but it proved impossible to attain a verdict. The 
curious story of my escape has been alrea% told in detail.* It may 
be ^ated in a sentence. Lord Clarendon, then Lgrd Lieutenant, 
honoured me with his special enmity, and to procure a sure and speedy 
verdict against me, so overstrained the criminal law that, by the skill 
of my eminent counsel, the instrument was shattered in his hands. 
After ten months' close imprisonment, during which the steam was 
three times kindled im the frigate designed to carry me into penal 
exile and had to be three times extinguished amid considerable 
public laughter, which seriously discomposed ofBcial and judicial 
pwsons, I was admitted to bail, to come up if required for another 
trial at the next Commission. 

'During my imprisonment, Carlyle wrote to me with affectionate 
sympathy. He was far from approving of an Irish Revolution, or 
believing one possible ; but it may be assumed that he was of opinion 
I had not done anything in furtherance of that object unworthy of a 
man of honour. 

Chelsea, Octdteft 1848. 

“ Dear Doffy, — I t was not till last night that I could discover for myself 
any distinct plan of attempting to convey a word of sympathy to you, in 
tliis the time of your distress ; and I know not still for certain whether 
the small enterpise can tf»ke effect. If this bit of paper do reach you within 
your strait walls, let it be an assurance that you are still dear to me ; tliat 
in this aad crisis which has now arrived, we here at Chelsea do not find new 
cause for blame superadd ed to the old, but new cause for pity and respect,, 
and loving candour, and for hope still, in spite of all ! The one blame I 
ever had to lay upon you, as you well know, was that, like a young heroic 
all-trusting Irish soul, you had believed in the prophesying of a plausible 
son of lies preaching deliverance to your poor country j and believing, had, 
as you were bound in that case, proceeded to put the same in practice, cost 
what it might cost to you. Even in this wild coui'se, often enough denounced 
by me, I have to give you this testimony, that your conduct was never other 
than noble; that whoever might show himself savage, naiTOw-minded,. 
hateful in his hatred, C. C. Duffy always was humane and dignified and 
manful ; nay, often enough, in the midst of those mad tumults, I had to- 
recognwo a voice of cl^r modest wisdom and courageous veracity,, 
admonishing * Repealers * that their true enemy was not England aftei* 
all, that repeal from England, except accompanied by repeal frwn the 
Devil, would and could do nothing for them ; and this most welcome 
true voice, almost the only such I could hear in Ireland, was the sam^ 
C. p, Duffy's. Courage, my friend, all is not yet lost ! A tragic 
destiny has severed you from that one souioe of mischief in your life. 
Let this, though at such a hideous cost to you, be welooma, as instruction 
dearwbought bnt indis^ngable r^yHeave^^^ blessing, this is no finis in 
your course, but finis only of. a huge mistake, and the beginning of a. 

Four Years of Irish. History.’^ By Sir C. Gavan Daffy. London : Cassell k Co. 
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much nobler course, delivered from I mcsan what 1 say. The soul of 
a man oan by no agency, of men or of devils, be lost and ruined but by bis 
own only ; in all scenes and satuations ibis is true, and if you are the^ true 
man 1 take you to be, you will find it so yet. Couiuge, I say ; coiuu^,' 
^tienoe, and for a time jpwnw silence f If it God, there is yet a day 
given us ;■ * uK days have not set,’ no, only Some of them. 

“Dear Du%, I know not whether you can send me any word of reineUi- 
brance from the place where you are, but rather understand that you cmmM » 
nor is it material, for I can supply the word. But»if now, or henc^orth at 
any time while I live, 1 could be of any honest service to you, by my resources 
or connections here or otherwise, surely it would be very welcome news to 
me. Farewell for the present. My wife joins in affectionate salutiation to 
you. That autumn evening on the piez* at Kingstown, with your kind figure, 
and Mitchel’s in the crowd, yes, it will be memorable to me, while I continue 
in this world. Adieu. — ^Yours ever truly, 

Carlyle.” 

After my release from prison, I spent a few weeks in London, and 
saw much of Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle, and llieir closest friends. I do 
not think his second visit to Ireland was projected at that time, but 
shortly after my return home he moCted it in a letter, 

“Chelsea, iffly, 1849. 

“ Dear Duffy, — There has riseU a speculation in me, which is getting 
rather lively in these weeks, of coming over to have a deliberate waDc in 
Ireland, and to look at the strung doings of the Powers there with my own 
©yes for a little. The hot season here — of baked pavements, burning skies, 
and mad artificialities growing ever madder, tUl in August they collapse by 
sheer exhaustion — ^is always frightful to me ; and during this season, from 
various causes, is likely to be frightfuller than common : add to which, that 
X have fewer roal fetters binding me here than usual — nothing express at 
all but an edition of ‘ Cromwell," which the printers, especially after two 
weeks hence, may manage for themselves ; in short, all taken together, I 
incline much to decide that I ought to give myself the sight of one other 
country summer, somewhere on green earth; and that Ireland, on 
several accounts, has strong claims of preference on me. I do not expect 
much pleasure there, or properly any 'pleasure’ ; alas ! SuBooh is sticking in 
my heart, which cannot get itself written at all; and till that be written 
there is nb boj^ of peace or benefit for me anywhere. I^dther do I expect 
to learn much out of Breland ; Ireland is, this Imig while past, pretty satis- 
factorily intelligible to me— no phenomenon that comes across from it 
xequiiing much ejtplandion ; but it seems wbi^ wbSe to hok s, little at the 
unutterable Gnrtim Qvif of British, and indeed of Buropean, things, which 
has visibly broken Ib^th there : in that respect, ff another, Ireland 

seems to me the hotablest of all spots in the worM at present. ' There is 
your problem, years; bco^ my friend.’ I will my : ' llien, see what 

ybu will make df thi^ I ’ In shorty why I end 1^^^ at Iieland, 

and be my own Commissioner there? Wm. Edward Forster, 
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^t^A^isAttUKiBgs mora pmctieal form. ^ ftfAsrtdy swiwtiiw^ 4!**%;^^^ 
come of it. ; 

■' iitherto do isofe amount to much | yet I am doing[j 

under ofeetructions, Awhat I Yesterday, not till after much gropmg, I 

did at last get a tolerable map of Ireland (the Bailway Commissioners’, in six 
big. pieces). I have examined or re-examined various books j but, unfortun- 
ately, find hardly one in tke hundred worth examining. Sir JamesWare s book 
(by Harris) is the one good book I have yet seen. Flaherty says * Camden 
saw England with both eyes, Scotland with only one, and Ireland c<rct<a, 
with none ’—nevertheless, Camden is yet by far my best guide in histor cal 
topography ; indeed he, the very Apollo of topographers, has rendered all 
others vile to me, unendurable on any ground that ho lias touched. I have 
also read the life of SL Pained— Jocelyn’s absurd legend; tlie dreary com- 
mentai’ies of poor BoUandists; and St. Patrick’s own Cmt/essio (which 1 
believe to be genuinely his, though unfortunately it is typical, not biographi- 
cal) ; and one of the few places wheiw I yet clearly aim to be is on the top 
of Ci’oagh Patrick, to wish I could gather all the serpents, devils and 
makjici thither again, and rolling them up into one big mass, fling the whole 
safely into Clew Bay again I St. Patridt’s Purgatory too (but the real one, 
—in Lough Erne, I think) ; the Hill of Tarah likewise,— and if I could find 
that Castle of Barwasth (or Ardnochar and Horseleap, in W. Meath county) 
where the native carpenter, when Hugh de Lacy was showing him the mode 
of chipping and adzing, suddenly took his axe, and brained de Lacy- I 
should esteem it worth while. The famishing XTnions,* I of course want 
•especially to see ; this of itself, I suppose, will take me into the ^ Picturesque’ 
department, which, on its ow’n strength, I must not profess to regard much. 
What remarkable men have you in Ireland ? Tf^ere is a very wide question. 
But, in fact, I am still, as you perceive, in a dim Jiiquiring condition as to this 
tour, and solicit help from any likely quarter. Aubrey de Vere has under- 
taken to put down on paper his notions of a set of Iiish mtabiles and 
mtahUia for me : one of the purposes of this letter was partly to try whether 
you perhaps would not contribute a little in the same way, or in any other 
way ? Write me a w^ord as soon as you have leisure, on this and on other things. 

[John] Forster w’as greatly pleased with you both, and perhaps thei’e 
may be an abatement of nonsense in one small province of things by reason 
•of that visit. What you are deriding on for your own future course will 
’be veiy interesting to me, so soon as it has got the length of being talked 
«,bout. We send many kind regards to Mrs. Duffy, last seen as a Faiad, 
then vanishing in the dust of the Strand,-— Eheu ! In Bagot Street there 
is a beautiful sister, whom I remember well, and always wish to be remem- 
bered by. t No more ; paper and time are done. 

“ Ypuxs, ever truly, 

“T. Cabitle.” 

* The Poor Iisw Unions, where the famine was most aggravated, 
f Mrs. Callait, a woman ef remarkable gifts and accomplishment^ to whom Carlyle, 
as will be seen, sent friendly messages for more than forty years. 
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promise to aoeompany ium on ibe ^diticm bring that 

1 was not in prison at time 

teminated on the 12th of Jal;, little more than a month from the 
date of Ms totter. " 

OntoEii, /««« 8, 

** Deae Pupey, — M any thanks for yoUr comfortable, kind, and instructive 
letter. I like well to fancy you fishing in the clear Vaters about Bray, in the 
ri^ill valley of the Dargle, in this weather, and *do imagine that whatever else 
you may catch, there is a real chance of your achieving, in such scenes and 
employments, some addition of health and composure both tobody and mind. 
Pear nothing for the ‘ 12th of July’j; there is, 1 suppose, not the slightest 
purpose on the part of the oflicial persons to try that operation again ; they 
know too well that if they did, they have not the least chance to succeed. 
If it pleases Heaven, you shall have passed victoriously through that most 
dangerous experiment, dangerous not from Monahan* alone, or even chiefly, 
as 1 read it, and a new and clearer course will henceforth open for you, not 
to terminate without results that all wise men will rejoice at. You have 
an Ireland ready to be taught by you, readier by you just now than by any 
other man ; and God knows it, needs teaching in all provinces of its afialrs, 
in regard to all matters human and divine 1 Consider yourself as a brand 
snatched fiom the burning, a providentM man, saved by the beneficent gods 
for doing a mm- 8 work yet, in this noisy, bewildered, quack-ridden and 
devil-ridden world ; and let it, this thought, in your modest ingenuous heart, 
rather give you fear and pious anxiety than exultation or rash self-con- 
fidence — as I know it will. 

Certainly 1 mean to avail myself of your guidance, of your proffered 
company, if it will at all suit ; and we will take Hhe three weeks ’ in what- 
ever quarter your resources can best profit the common enterprise. Mean- 
while, as to time — though I feel that there ought now to be no delay on 
my part (for in fact 1 must soon go to Ireland, or elsewhither), there has 
yet been no day fixed, and my speculations and inquiries, which still 
continue, yield me scattered points of interest all over Ireland; but except 
the * famine districts,’ which one must see, but would not quite hasten to 
see, there is no point I am decisively attracted to beyond all others ; so that 
the voyage hitherto is still in nuhthus m to all its details. As to the day 
of its comm^cement, which is the first indispensabto detail, A. de Yere 
advisee that I should wait a little till the cholera abate in those sad regions. 
1 myself think of coming by steam from London at once, speculate on start- 
ing second Thursday henoej sometimes (in san^ine moments) even first 
Thursday ! To-morrow I am to constdt with TwM (lun excellent man, 
who loves Ireland, whom you would have loved you^^j^ him); to-day 
I go for the Pemif afikirs you spoke ri?. I read Fraser too, with 

the map ; and much else. I must see Gtoudstough, iWns, Enniscorthy, 

* The Irish Attomcy-Genend. 
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Doneraile (Mouser’s House there) ; in fact I am getting fondeet of Wexford 
I &id. Write to me what yowr times are, so far as they are fixed. 

• “ Yours, ever truly, 

«T. Caelylb.” 

Bat to geii a piulosopher afloat on seas which he had not explored 
was no ordinary enterprise, and it needed several additional despatches 
before he set sail. 

Chblsea, June 16, 1849. * 

Ever since Sunday last I have had a despicable snivdOing cold hanging 
about me; fruit of these grim north winds, which we enjoy here in the 
grey conditioii with almost no sun. Add to this a most wearisome minia- 
ture painter, who (with almost no effect) has cut out the flower of every 
morning for me ; and has not yet ended, though he is now reduced to after- 
, dinner hours — and, in fact, may end when he like, for he will never manage 
his affair, 1 perceive, 

“ So that I have been obliged to give up Thursilay Jirat ; but do now 
definitely say Thursday ccmt a week barring accidents, I mean to sail on 
that day (ten a.h.) in the steamer for Dublin from this port ; when the 
steamer will arrive, you can perhaps tell me, for I do not yet learn here, 
having hitherto been no farther eastward than the office in the Regent’s 
Circus in prosecution of my inquiry. Expect me then, however, if accidents 
befall not, and if with utmost industry I do not fail to get these innumer- 
able ragtaggeries settled or suppressed in time for tliat morning, ^ Thursday 
come a week,’ which I think is the twenty-eighth of the mouth, is an- 
nounced as my day of sailing. Mrs. Carlyle purposes, in a day or two 
after, to set out for Scotland and some secluded visiting among f liends. 
iVwcster may now, for what I know, appear in Dublin about the same time ; 
his perennial cheerfulness, intelligent, hearty, and active liabits would 
render him a very useful element in such an expedition, I believe. But at 
any rate 1 am delighted that you go with me, and I really anticipate a 
little good from the business for myself and for all of us. 

“ Twistleton, whom I see again to-morrow, will furnish the introductions 
you suggest. If the agent of any English estate, or indeed, I suppose, of 
any chief Irish one, could prove serviceable, most pi-obably some of my 
friends here could procure it for me ; but that, at any rate, can be managed 
from Ireland quite as well. Of Irish aristocrats I remember only Stafford 
O’Brien, Ixu'd Bessborough, Castlereagh, Ac., none of whom, by the aspect 
of him, had much promise for me. I suppose the Imperial Hotel is as 
good as any? Please say, and consider of tours, and of methods, Ac., for 
two persons, and for tbM Kildare, Maynootb, Ac., and then southward along 
the coast. Three days in Dublin, or even two. 

“ Yours ever truly, 

“ T. CAELYIiE.’* 

' OHEXtSEA, Jane 24, 1849. 

“ Deae Duffy, — ^Your Dublin agent for ships is right, and I am wrong : 
for Dublin the days of sailing are Wednesday and Saturday (if one looks 
narrowly, with spectacles, into the comers of the thing) ; and what is more, 
their hour of sailing seems to he variable, sometimes so early in the morning 
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as would not suit me at all ! Add to whi(^, 1 am sunk over head and ears, 
in a new avalanche of Cromwell rubbish all this day (the hM, 1 do ho^, of 
that particular species of employment !), and I have hardy time to Sa\e the 
post, and send , you a word the exact decision. Onthe whole> 

Holyhead and the railway still survive. My attraction for the other route 
was partly that I might see once the southern shores of England ; also ihat 
I might be left entirely alone, which, for two days in a returning^ Dublh^ 
steamer, I calculated might well be my lot. Alone, and very miserable, ih 
will beseem me to be, a good deal in this the most original of my * tours,* 
Brief, on Monday I will try to settle it, and then tell you. 

“ Forster does not come with me; will join me when I like alter, <fco. Ac, 
I mean that ymi shall initiate me into the methods of Irii^ travel, and keep 
me company so far as our routes, once fixed upon, will go together. Your 
friendly cheerfulness, your knowledge of Ireland, all your goodness to me, 
1 must make available. Define to yourself what it is you specially aim towards, 
in travelling, that I may see how far without straining I can draw 
upon you. 

“ People are giving me letters, Ac. ; Aubrey de Vere has undertaken for 
‘ six good Irish landlords,’ vehemently protesting that ‘ six ’ (suggested by me) 
is not the maximum number. He wishes to send me across direct to Kilkee 
(Clare County), where his friends now afe. A day or two of peace at some 
nice bathing-place, to swim about, and then sit silent looking out on the 
divine salt flood, is very inviting to my fancy ; hut Kilkee all at once will 
not be the place, I find. 

“ Twistleton brought his successor Power down with him last night ; 1 
hoped Power might have been an Irishman; but 1 do not think he is^ 
Twistleton is decidedly a to Ireland, I reckon, as matters now stand ; a. 
man of much loyalty, pious affection, stout intelligeuce, and manful capability 
every way. 

** I have read a good many of your friend Ferguson’s ‘ 1 rish Counties,^ 
which is slow work, if one hold fast by the map ; but is very instructive.. 
I wish these articles existed as a sepaiute book.^ 1 would take them witb 
me as the best vado imcum on such a journey. Have you got the book 
‘ Facts from Gudore ’ ? I nevei* couM see it yet, but consider it well worth 
seeing. Irish songs you also remember. 

“ A Mr. Miley, a Catholic priest of your city, was to ha ve come to me one 
day ; but I think the unfortunate paintex* must have deterred Lucas andl 
him ; at all events, they did not appear. 

Enough for this day > on Monday a more definite prophecy, us to time 
at least. 

“ Yours ever trul>', 

‘ Chelsea, 7w«« 26> 18491 

** Deah Duffy, — O n Wednesday, by the or by something dee 

better if I foil in the Athlone (of which you elmll have notice) ; expect me^ 
therefore, not later than that day ; and so let ohe point, the preliminaiy of 
all, be fixed at last, 

* Probably Sir Samuel Fergason'a topographical papers in the Vnimrdtjf 

MoguiUne, 
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“A slock of letters, to be iised or not, for Dublin and other places, 
especially for the ruined West, is accumulating on me ; in Dublin I have a 
Dr, Stokes, Dr. Kennedy, Chambers, Walker, and various military and 
olhcial people ; certainly longer than ‘ two days ' will be needed in Dublin 
if l am to get much good of these people; but I will make what despatch 
proves possible. 

** You have your * routes ’ in a state of readiness that we may be able at 
once to get to business. At present, Maynooth, Kildare town, and then 
^me march across to Glendalough, or through Wicklow, is faring in my 
imagination ; after which, Wexford, Ross, WaterfoinJ, dtc. But in my present 
state of insight nil hangs in the clouds. I wish only I were fairly among 
the hills and green places, with the summer breeze blowing round me, and a 
friendly soul to guide and cheer me in my pilgrimage. Kildare, I repeat, 
for 8t. Bridget’s sak^ -Bridekirk (her kirk, I suppose) was almost the place 
of my birth; and Bridget herself, under the oaks 140l> years ago, is for her 
own ^e beautiful to me. One Fitzgerald, a Suffolk Irish friend of long 
standing, ofiers me introduction to some specifically Irish family of his 
kindred in that region-^on the Ourragh itself, if I remember. We shall see. 

“All kinds of business yet remain for me, and not a minute to spire. 
People say the Queen is coming to look at Ireland, foolisli creature ! 

“ Yours ever truly, 

“ T. Camlylis.’' 

Carlyle reached Dublin on the Srd of July, and spent a week in 
accepting hospitalities from a few of his original friends of 1840 who 
remained, and from various official personages, to whom he brought 
introductions from London. He left behind some hasty notes of his 
Irish journey, which have unhappily been published since his death. 
He gave them to his amanuensis soon after they were written ; they 
passed through several hands, and finally reached a firm of publishers, 
who printed them, and sent proofs to certain of Carlyle’s friends for 
consideration. I recommended that the proposed volume should be 
suppreswd, out of respect for his memory ; but Mr. Fronde, who could 
speak with more authority in the premises, was of opinion that the 
publishers were free to do what they pleased with what had become 
their property, and he saw no objection to tbeir giving it to the world 
Carlyle describes himself as setting out from Scotland, » in sad health 
^d 8^ humour,’^ and this temporary gloom discolours the book, 
xhough he is universally courteous in his reference to the friends to 
whom I presented him in Dublin and during the subsequent journey, 
some of them country gentlemen, banisters, and doctors, who a few 
months before had been political prisoners, or iasorib^ in the Castle list 
of suspects, he writes of noteble persons of both sexes in Dublin who 
received him with lavish hospitality with a licence of language which 
am pereu^ed he himself would neither have justified, nor sanctioned 
bad he lived to see it in print.* There is nothing whic^ a wyai might 

known a«“Remim»ceiices of my IriA Journey in 1840.” Br 
Thomas Carlyle. London ; Sampson Low, Marston io Co. 1SS3. ^ 
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not have written to his wife or friend without offence, but much quite 
unfit to be launched into publicity.* 

Carlyle was at this time past fifty years of age, had a strong,^ well- 
knit frame, a dark, ruddy complexion, piercing blue eyes, closenirawn 
lips, and an air of silent composure and authority. He was com- 
monly dressed id a dark suit, a black stock, and a wide-brimmed hat, 
sometimes changed for one of soft felt. A close observer would have 
recognised hiin as a Scotchman, and probably concluded that he was 
a Scotchman who had filled some important employment. There was 
not a shade of discontent or impatience discernible in his counten- 
ance ; if these feelings arose they were kept in check hy a disciplined 
will. It must be remembered that by this time his, life had grown 
tranquil ; he had outlived his early struggles to obtain a footing in 
life, and a hearing from the world ; he had written the French 
Revolution ” and Cromwell,” and his place in literature was no 
longer in doubt. A number of young Englishmen, beginning to dis- 
tinguish themselves as wnters or in public life, recognised him as 
master, and one of the show-places which distinguished foreigners 
were sure to visit in London was the narrow house in a little street 
off the Thames, where the Philosopher of Chelsea resided. 

This is the aspect he presented among men to whom he was for 
the most part new. But I must speak of his relation to his fellow- 
traveller, If you want to know a man, says the proverb, make a 
solitary journey with him. * We travelled for six weeks on a stretch, 
nearly always UU-MUe. If I be a man who has entitled himself to 
be believed, I ask those who have come to regard Carlyle as exacting 
and domineering among asaociateB, to accept as the simple truth the 
fact that during those weeks of close and constant intercourse, there 
was not one word or act of his to the young man who accompanied 
him unworthy of an indulgent father. Of arrogance or impatience 
not a shade. In debating the arrangements of the journey, and all 
the questions in which fellow-travellers have a joint interest, instead 
of exercising the authority to which his age and character entitled 
him, he gave and took with complaiimce and good fellpwidiip. 

I do not desire the reader to infer that the stories of a contrary 
character are absolutely unfounded. But they have been exaggerated 

^ A cariottfi p«dig;ree of Irish discoiiteut be ej;1^eted from Carl;le*s ex- 
perience on this jouruey. He wa« the gnest in OabUo, Cork, Oalwaj, and 

other towns, of mein who were embodSmente bf a passion Which had unite recently 
exploded in an nnsnooessfol manneotion. The introcbietionf London 

were aometimOs to men who were sons of noted rebels of a j^vions generation, who 
had conspired with Lord Sdward Iltsgeridd and iWelfe Tobs for separation from 
England Dr. Stokes, Presidmtt of the College of Phi^elanA and a Professor in the 
University, he notes as ** son of an United Irishman.’* Sir Alexander MacDonnell. 
Chief Commissioner of Editcation, as ^*son of an United Irishm too ”; and in a 
yonng Fellow of the UniyersltT he recognises the Xentieate of *98. He evmi eneoun- 
tered the Irish disobnten^ which was ripening for ah ernption twenty years latm, in 
the person of Isafio Batt, dot yet an avowed KationaUst ”I saw, among others, 
ConnoiUor Butt, brought up to me by Duffy : a terribly black, burly son. of earth ; 
talent visible in him» mt stiU more animalism | big bison-head, black, not qitiu un- 
bratsl : when he went off ' to the Galway Cironit * or whithersoever.” 
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..out of reasonable relation to fact, and have caused him to 
grievously misanderstood. He was a man of genuine good nature, 
with ^ deep sympathy and tenderness for human sufi^ng, and of 
manly patience under troubles. In all the serious cares of life, the 
fOpeated disappointment of reasonables hope, in privation hording 
•on penury, and in long delayed recognition by the world, he bore 
himself with constant courage and forbearance. He was easily 
disturbed, indeed, by petty troubles, if they interfered with his life’s 
work, never otherwise." Silence is the necessary condition of serious 
thought, and he was impatient of any disturbance which interrupted 
it. Unexpected intrusion br^ks the thread of reflection, often past 
repair, and he was naturally averse to such intsrasion. He had 
sacrificed what is called success in life in order to be free to think in 
solitude and silence; and this precious peace, the atmosphere in 
which his work prospered, he guarded rigorously. At times he 
suffered from dyspepsia, and critics are sometimes disposed to forget 
that dypspepsia is as much a malady, and as little a moral blemish, 
as toothache or gout, and the sufferer a victim rather than an 
offender. I shall have occasion to return to this subject later, and I 
sm content to say here that I have often seen a “brisk little some- 
body critic and whipper-snapper in a rage to set things rights ” show 
more temper in an hour than this maligned man in an exhausting 
journey of weeks. 

We travelled slowly during a great part of July and August, 
through Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, in journeys of many 
hours at a time, made in the carriages of our friends, in railway 
trains, stage coaches, or Irish cars. There were opportunities for 
continued talk, which I tum^ to account in a manner which 
Carlyle describes in his Irish Reminiscences.” Two or three extracts 
will sufficiently indicate how the daily was employed. 

** Waterford car at last, in the hot afternoon we rattled forth into the dust, 

. Scrubby ill-cultivat^ country. Duffy talking much, — making 

ixdh Kilmacthomas, clean, white village, hanging on the steep decliningly. 
Duffy discovered ; enthusiasm of all for him, even the policeman. Driver 
privately whispered me he would like to give a cheer. ‘ Don’t, it would do 
him no good.’ . . • Jerpoint Abljer, huge distressing mass of ruins, 
Ihuts leaning on tlie back of it-r-to me nothing worth at all, or less than 
ttothing if dUeUantim> must join vrith it. Rest of the road singularly for- 
gotten; Duffy kee^ng mem ‘ Carrickshock ’ farm on 
the west, where ‘18 police,’ seizing for tithes, were set upon and all killed 
aome eighteen or more years ago. And next? Vacancy, not even our talk 
remembered in the least — cf vshkh I had to anm&r. 

Duffy, &c.” 

Sometimes we seem to have got on dangerou^y eatplbmve topics. 
This afternoon was it I argued with Duffy aboui Smith O’Brien ; I 
tnfinitely vilipending, he hotly eul<^ising the said Smith,” or “ Sadly 
weaiy ; Duffy reads Irish ballads to me, unmusical enough,” where his 
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temporary mood probably iiifiiiexice8 li& jiidgm^t. Bat tbe talk was 
chiefly of eminent men whom ha had known* When I named a man 
in whom I was interested, he spoke of him fl^rthtdth*. Whenl named 
another he took np the second, and so thron^bont the day. ifkaew 
that one of his most notable gifts was the power of making iby^ a 
tonches a Iflreness of a man’s moral or physioid aspect, not 
forgotten. His portraits were not always free flrom a strain of exag** 
geration, but they were never malicious, never intentionally carioatared ; 
they represented his actual estimate of the person in questicm. It has 
been said of him that he had a habit which seemed instinctive of look*' 
ing down upon his contemporaries, bat it must not be Jngol^en that 
it was from a real, not an imaginary eminence. He insisted on a high 
and perhaps impossible standard of duty in the men whom he diaonssed, 
but it was a standard he lived up to himself, and it only became 
chimerical when it was applied indiscriminately to all who were viable 
above the crowd. His own life was habitually spent in work, and 
belonged to a moral world almost as far apart from the world in which 
the daily business of life is transacted as the phantom land of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is sometimes forgotten how completely 
posterity has pardoned in Carlyle’s peers characteristics which are 
treated as unpardonable crimes in him. His sense of personal 
superiority was nob so constant or so vigilant as Wordsworth’s, 
though the poet was perhaps more cautious in the exhibition of it ; 
Burke was far more liable to explosions of passion, and Johnson 
harsher and more peremptory every day of his life, than Carlyle at 
rare intervals in some fit of dyspepsia. 

Of his manner, I ought, perhaps, to say a word. In a titc^dr-UU he did 
not declaim but conversed. His talk was a clear rippling stream that 
flowed on without intemiption, except when he acted the scene he 
was describing, or mimicked the person he was citing. With the play 
of hands and head he was not a bad mimic, but his countenance and 
voice, which expressed wrath or authority with singular power, were 
clumsy instruments for hadimge. But his attempts were more enjoy- 
able than skilful acring, he entered so frankly into the farce himself, 
laughing cordially, and manifestly not unmindful of the contrast his 
levity presented to his ordinary mood. Though he commonly spoke 
the ordinary tongue of educated Englishmen, if he was moved, espe- 
cially if he was moved by indignation or oonteznpti^ be was apt to fall 
into what Mrs. Carlyle c^ls very dedded Annimdid^.*’ 

I made notes of his talk daily, and finally ofibr^ them to him to 
read. He playfully excused himself, but tadtly sanctioned the prac- 
tice, which I oonti&iied down to his death* It is more than forty 
years since the earliest notes were written. I have omitted many 
whidi time has rencks^ obsole^ bu^ o^erwise they remain as they 
were setdown on the day of the oonversatifm. I mctte than c^ 
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tat^d destroying them as they had answered their original pnrpose, 
vHbtch was simply my personal instruction, but when I considered what 
would be the worth of Bacon or Burke’s impression of his, most notable 
contemporaries, I shrank from destroying Carlyle’s judgments on men, 
concerning many of whom the world maintainB a permanent interest 
What most of us enjoy with the keenest relish in the knemoirs and 
correspondence of men of letters is their judgment of each other. We 
can rarely accept it without reserve, but what Montaigne thought of 
Ekbelais, what Ben ' Jonson thought of Shakespeare, Rousseau’s 
private opinion of Voltaire, Samuel Johnson’s estimate of Fielding 
and Richardson will always be memorable. Even Byron’s rash judgment 
on Wordsworth and Keats, Southey’s contempt for Shelley, or, to come 
lower down, Brougham’s estimate of Macaulay, or Macaulay’s estimate 
of Brougham are only obiter dicta in criticism, but are tit-bits in literary 
gossip. We do not regard Fielding as a blockhead and a barren 
rascal because Johnson pronounced him to be so, or Wordsworth as a 
poetical charlatan and a political parasite on the authority of Byron, and 
when Brougham declares that Macaulay could not reason, and had no 
conception of what an argument was, or when Macaulay affirms that 
Carlyle might as well take at once to Irving’s unknown tongue as 
write such an essay as Characteristios,” there is no harm done except 
to the critic himself, but we would not willingly lose even the splenetic 
judgments of men of genius much less judgments which are often pro- 
foundly wise and always substantially fair like those uttered by 
Carlyle. 

WORDSWOKTH. 

On our first day’s journey, the casual mention of Edmund Burke 
induced me to ask Carlyle who was the best talker he had met 
among notable people in London. 

He said that when he met Wordsworth first he had been assured 
that he talked better than any man in England. It was his habit to 
talk whatever was in his mind at the time, with total indifference to 
the impression it produced on his hearers; on this occasion he kept 
disooursing on how far you could get carried out of London on this 
side and on that for sixpence. One was disappointed perhaps, but, 
after ail, this was the only healthy way of tfJking to say what is 
actually in your mind, and let sane creatures who listen make what 
they can of it. Whether they understood or not, Wordsworth main- 
tained a stem composure, and went his way, content that the world 
went quite another road. When he knew him better, he found that 
no man gave you so faithful and vivid a picture of any person or thing 
which he had seen with his own eyes. 

I inquired if Wordsworth came up to this description he had heard 
of him as the best talker in England. 
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Well, lie replied, it was true yon would get more meaiung out of 
what Wordsworfch had to say to yon than from anybody else. Leigh 
Hnnt would emit more pretty, pleasant ingenious dashes in an hpor 
than Wordsworth in a day. But in tiie end yon would find, if wdfl 
considered, that yon had been drinMng perfumed water in cme case, 
and in the otiber yon got the sense of a deep, earnest man, who had 
thought silently and painfully on many thingB. There was one 
exception to your satisfaction with the man. When he spoke of 
poetry he harangued about metres, cadences^ rhythms and so 
and one could not be at the pains of listening to him. But on all 
other subjects he had more sense in him of a sound and instructire 
sort than any other literary man in England. 

I suggested that Wordsworth might naturally like to speak of the 
instrumental part of his art, and consider what he had to say Teiy 
instructive, as by modifying the instmment, he had wrought a revo- 
lution in English poetry. He taught it to speak in unsophisticated 
language and of the humbler and more familiar interests of life. 

Carlyle said. No, not so ; all he had got to say in that way was 
like a few driblets from the great ocean of German speculation on 
kindred subjects by Goethe and others. Coleridge, who had been in 
Germany, brought it over with him, and they translated Teutonic 
thought into a poor, disjointed, whitey-brown sort of English, and 
that was nearly all. But Wordsworth, after all, was the man of most 
practical mind of any of the persons connected with literature whom 
he had encountered ; though his pastoral pipings were far &om 
being of the importance his admirers imaging. He was essentially 
a cold, hard, silent, practical man, who, if he had not fallen into 
poetry, would have done effectual work of some sort in the world. 
This was the impression one got of him as he looked out of his 
stem blue eyes, superior to men and oiicumstahces. 

1 ssud I had expected to hear of a man of softer mood, more 
sympathetic and less taciturn. 

Carlyle said, No, not at all ; he was a man quite other than that ; 
a man of an immense head and groat jaws like a crocodile’s, cast in a 
mould designed for prodigious work. 

# Fjrancis Jeffbev. 

After a paw he reamed. As fi^ as talk might be regarded as 
simply a recreation, not an inquiry after truth and aen^^ Jeffrey said 
more brilliant and intere&^g things than miy man he had met in 
the world. He was a bright-eyed, lively, ^genuous little fellow, 
with something fascinating and i^iant in him when he got into his 
drawing-room tribune. He was not a great teacher, far enough £rom 
that, nor a man of solid sense like Wordsworth, but his talk was 

VOL.LJri. K 
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lively and graphic^ thoaglii when one came to consider it, it was not 
in any remarkable degree instructive or profitable. It was pleasant 
and iiitillating, at any rate, like the odorous perfume of a pastille 
wMUsfitv/rs. 

I remarked that, having started in life with the traditional estimat© 
of JeflQ^ey as the king of critics and so forth, I found his articles in 
the EdMmgh E&ui&Wy when I hunted them out with infinite pains, 
t^in and disappointing. 

Yes, Carlyle replied, his speculations and cogitations in literature 
were meagre enough. His critical faculty was small, and he had no 
true insight into the nature of things j but the Edinlwrgh Review had 
been of use in its time, too ; when a truth found it hard to get a 
hearing elsewhere, it was often heard there. At present the great 
Review was considerably eclipsed, and the influence with which it 
started into life was quite gone. 

BnowNiNa and Oolehidge. 

I begged him to tell me something of the author of a serial I had 
come across lately, called Bells and Pomegranates,’^ printed in pain- 
fully small type, on inferior paper, but in which I took great delight. 
There were ballads to make the heart beat fast, and one little tragedy, 
“ The Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” which, though not over disposed to 
what he called sentimentality, I could not read without tears. The 
heroine’s excuse for the sin which left a blot in a ’scutcheon stainless 
for a thousand years, was, in the circumstances of the case, as touch- 
ing a line as I could recall in English poetry : 

“ 1 had no mother, and we were jso young.” 

He said Robert Browning had a powerful intellect, and among the 
men engaged in literature in England just now was one of the few 
from whom it was possible to expect something. He was somewhat 
uncertain about his career, and he himself (Carlyle) had perhaps con- 
tributed to the trouble by assuring him that poetry was no longer a 
field where any true or worthy success could be won or deserved. If 
a man had anything to say entitled to the attention of rational 
creatures, all mortals would come to recognise after a little that there 
was a more effectual way of sayiug it than in metrical jumbers. Poetry 
used to be regarded as the natural, and even the essenti^, language of 
feeling, but it was not at all so ; there was not a sentiment in the gamut 
of human passion which could not be adequately expressed in prose. 
Browning s earliest works had been loudly applauded by undisoerning 
people, but he was now heartily ashamed of them, and hoped in the 
end to do something altogether different from ** Sordello ” and 
** Paracelsus.’ He had strong ambition and great confidence in him- 
self, and was considering. his future course just now. When he first 
met young Browning, he was a youth living with his parents, people 
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of reipeotable position among I3ie Dissenters, but not wealthy neither, 
and the little room in which he kept his books was in that sort of trim 
that showed he was the very apple of their eyes. He was about six 
and thirty at present, and a little time before had marned Miss 
Barrett, the writer of various poems. She had long been ccmhned to 
a sofa by spinal disease, and seemed destined to end there yexy 
speedily, but the ending was to be quite otherwise, as it proved. 
Browning made his way to her in a strange fanner, and th^ f^l 
mutually in love. She rose up from her sick bed with recovered 
strength and agility, and was now, it was understood, ^erably well. 
They married and were living together in Italy, like the hero and 
heroine of a mediasval romance. 

I asked him did he remember a little poem of Coleridge’s called, 
“ The Suicide’s Argument ” ; it had the most astonishing resemblance 
to one of Browning’s various styles, and in a smaller man would 
suggest palpable imitation. 

This was the poem ; 

^ ‘‘THE SUICIDE'S AKGUMENT. 

Ere the birth of my life, if I wished it or no. 

No question was asked me—it could not bo so I 
If the life was the question, a thing sent to try, 

And to live on be Yes ; what can No be ? to die. 

NATUam’S ANSWBB. 

Is’t returned, as 'twere sent ? Is't no worse for the wear f 
Think first, what you are 1 Call to mind what you wo-e ! 

I gave you innocence, I gave yon hope, ♦ 

Gave health and genius, and an ample scope. 

Ketum you me guilt, lethargy, despair? 

Make out the inventory ; inspect, compare ! 

Then die— if die you dare I ” 

He replied that Browning was an original man, and by no means 
a person who would consciously imitate any one. There was nothing 
very admirable in the performance likely to tempt a man into imitation. 
It would be seen by-and-by that Browning was the stronger man 
of the two, and had no need to go marauding in that quarter. 

I said I thought the stronger man would find it hard to match 
“ Christabel,” or The Ancient Mariner,” or to influence men’s lives 
as they had been influenced by “ The Friend,” or “ The Lay Sermon 
in their day. 

Not so, Carlyle said, whatever Coleridge had written was vague and 
purposeless, and, when one came to consider it, intiinsically cowardly, 
and for the most part was quite forgotten in these times. He had 
reconciled himself to believe in the Church of England long after it had 
become a dream to him. For his part he had gone to hear Coleridge 
when he first came to London with a certain sort of interest, and he 
talked an entire evening, or lectured, for it was not talk, on whatever 
came uppermost in his mind. There were a number of ingenious 
flashes and pleasant illustrations in his discourse, but it led nowhere, 
and was essentially barren. When all was said, Coleridge was a poor, 
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greedy, sensnal creature, who could not keep from his laudanum bottle 
though he knew it would destroy him. 

One of the products of his system, he added, after a pause, was 
Hartley Coleridge, whom he (Carlyle) had one day seen down in the 
country, and found the strangest ghost of a human creature, with 
eyes tlM gl^med like two rainbows over a rained world. The poor 
fellow had fallen into worse habits than his father^s, and was main- 
tained by a few benevolent friends in a way tb^ was altogether 
melandioly and humiliating. Some bookseller had got a book called 

Biographi% Borealis ** out of him by loddng him up, and only 
lettmg 1^ out when his day’s work was done. He died prema- 
turely, as was to be expected of one who had forgotten his relation 
to everlasting laws, which cannot by any contrivance be ignored 
without worse befalling. His brother, he believed, had long ceased to 
do anything for him. The brother was a Protestant priest; a 
smooth, sleek, sonorous fellow, who contrived to get on better in the 
world than his father or brother, fm* reasons which need not be 
inquired into. He had the management of some model^High Church 
schools at Chelsea, and quacked away there, pouring out huge floods 
of the sort of rhetoric that class of persons deal in, which he tried to 
persuade himself he believed. These were about the entire outcome 
of the Coleridgian theory of human duties and responsibilities. 

I inquired if he had ever seen a sonnet by Coleridge not included 
in his pofms, but published in “ The Priend,” entitled “ The G-ood 
Great Man.” In my judgment it might be confidently placed beside 
the best sonnets of Milton and Wordsworth ; if Eobert Browning had 
written it of Thomas Carlyle, it would do honour to them both. He 
had not read it, and I recited it from memory. 

“ How seldom, Friepd ! a good great man inherits 
Honour or wealth, with all Jiis worth and pains ! 

It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 

If any man obtain that which he merit:^ 

Or any merit that which he obtains. 

" For sbaime, dear Friend ! renounce this canting strain ; 

What wouldst thou have a good great man obtain ? 

Place— titles — salary — a gilded chain, 

Or throne of corses which his sword l^th slain 7 
Greatness and goodness are not means but ends, 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good great man 7 Three treaaures, love and light, 

And calm thoughts, regular as infant’s breath, 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night, 

Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death.'** 

TeB, he said there were bits of Coleridge fanciful and musical 
enough, but the theory and practice of his life as he lived it, and his 
doctrines as he practised them, was a result not pleasant to contem- 
plate. 

* S^hig of this Httle poem several years afterwards With Hobert Browning, he 
pointed out a fact which had escaped me, that though in structure and character 
It is a sonnet, it might be technically denied that title, as it has a line more than the 
legitimate number. 
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Reverting to Browning, 1, told Mm that 1 found it difficult to 
induce my friends to accept him at my estimate. One of them, to 
whom I lent ** Bordello/’ sent it back with m inquiry, whether by 
any chance it might be the sacred book of the Irvingite Church, 
written in their unknown tongue ? If it had a meaning, as I had 
assured him,' was there any good reason why the problems poetry 
should be more abstruse and perplexing than the problems of 
mathematics? 

At a later period (1854), speaking again of tlhe Brownings, I asked 
Mm if he had read Aurora LeigL” 1 found graphic character painting 
and charming bits of social philosophy in it, and a style as easy and 
flowing as the best talk of cultivated people. What it wmited, I 
thought, was what her husband was strongest in, dramatic power. 
The feeble old Puseyite and the peasant girl, the woman of fashion 
and the woman of genius, spoke the same epigrammatic or axiomatic 
language. If it were reduced to half the length it would probably 
have twice the chance of living. 

Carlyle said he had read little bits of “ Aurora Leigh,” in reviews 
chiefly, and did not discern anything in it which suggested the proba- 
bility of its living beyond its little day. *. It furnished ra^er a 
beggarly account of this nineteenth century, with wMch one might 
guess future centuries would not concern themselves much. She went 
extensively into Fourierism and phalansteries, tMngs likely to be 
altogether forgotten, and which would make the reading of the book 
a task as difficult to the next centnry as Spenser’s historical allegories 
or Diyden’s theological ones were just now. But she did not want a 
certain bright vivacity and keen womanly eye for the strange '‘things 
transacted in the theatre of the world neither. If it was too big, 
that was not an uncommon fault of books just now. After a pause, 
he went on to say that he often reflected what an old Roman or a 
vigorous Norseman would make of modem sentimental poetry, or of 
such a windy phenomenon as Shelley. 

Gasletow. 

I recalled an incident at one of our recent breakfasts in Dublin, the 
by-play of wMch had escaped him. He vms speakmg of Shelley, and 
declar^ he was a poor shrieking creature who had said or sung nothing 
worth a serious man being at the hodble of remembering. D. F. 
MacCarthy, a young poet, who was an enthumastio Shdleyite, was in 
great wrath, but eontroUed himself out oi respect ffir the laws of hospi- 
tality.* William €arietion,i' who waa present, took up Carlyle’s dictum, 
and declared l^at this was what he had loi^ been saying to these 
young men, but they would not listen to Mm. MacCarthy, who had 
great humour and readinessi, who was persuaded that Carietmi 

F. MacCarthy, the translator of C^deroa and author of ” JSarly Days of 
Sh^ey,’* &c. t Author of The Traits and Btoxies of the Irish Teasao^. " 
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liftd nev^r taleen th® trouble to read either .Shelley or Carlyle, looked 
i^hixa reproachfully amoDieiit, and s^d, Surely, Oarletcm, you would 
not disparage Shelley masterpiece, ‘Sartor Resartus?^” The 
ripple of laughter with which the company received this sally put 
Carleton o^ his guard ; he looked round the table with his keen 
natural wit, divined the state of the case, and escaped the ambuscade. 

Ah, my young friend,” he said, " it yrool^ be well for Shelley if he 
could write a book like ‘Sartor Resartus.*” 

f 

Savage Landor. 

I spoke of Savage Landor. Landor, he said, was a man of real 
capacity for literary work of some sort, but he had fallen into an extra- 
vagant method of stating his opinions, which made any serious accept- 
ance of them altogether impossilblo. If he encountered anywhere an 
honest man* doing his duty with decent constancy, he straightway 
announced that here was a phenomenal mortal, a new and authentic 
emanation of the Deity. This was a sort of talk to which silence was 
to be preferred. Landor had not come to discern the actual relation 
of things in the world, very far from it. But there was something 
honourable and elevate, too, in his view of the subject when one 
came to consider it. He was sincere as well as ardent and impetuous, 
and he was altogether persuaded for the time that the wild fancies he 
paraded before the world were actual verities. But the personal im- 
pression he left on those who casually encountered him was that of a 
wild creature with fierce eyes and boisterous attitudes, uttering pro- 
digious exaggerations on every topic that turned up, followed by a 
guffaw that was not exhilarating ; rather otherwise, indeed. 

I said he dropped his paragons as abruptly as he took them up. 
The first edition of the “Imaginary Conversations ” was dedicated to 
Bolivar and Sir Robert Wilson ; to Bolivar because he accomplished a 
more memorable work than any man had ever brought to a termination 
in this universe, and to Wilson for prodigious military achievements 
and heroic personal virtues. John Forster told me that Landor 
erased these dedications because he had altered his mind about the 
men, and regarded Bolivar, in particular, as an impostor, crowned with 
laurels for winning battles at which he was not even present. 

Yes, Carlyle replied, this was his method of procedure. He was 
not inflexible in his opinions, but he was inflexible in his determination 
to be right, which, when one came to consider it, was the more manful 
and honourable method, 

I suggested that it was a serious deduction from the Imaginary 
Conversations ” that they had the dramatic form without the dramatic 
spirit. He made Romans, Saxons and Sandwich Islanders talk the 
same balanced periods, and approached the heart of a subject by the 
same slow Socratic method. And he sometimes destroyed the illusion 
of his work by putting sly sarcasms on Htt or Byron, Napoleon or 
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tiliB IP^pe^ m inotiths of Omits and or of Eoglishmeii oi 

Yes, he wd, ey^ in the windy rollicking^^^^^.N 
you met human beings whose sayings belonged to the speaker, and 
were not to be confounded one with another ; but the ** Conversations ” 
were all more or less Landor. The^ were film touches of character 
in his statesmen and poets which Wilson or Lockhart could not 
match, astonishing liveliness and vigour, too, and a &r wider horizon 
of human interest. • 

I inquired whether literature was not merely his pastime, taken up 
by fits and starts? 

He replied that Landor had been drawn into literature by ambition ; 
he found it did not altogether succeed with him ; his merits were far 
from being acknowledged by all mankind, which soured liim in dealing 
with his fellow-creatures. 

After a pause he went on. Landor, when he was young, went to 
Italy, believing that England was too base a place for a man of 
honour to dwell in ; but he soon came to discover that Italy was 
intrinsically a baser place. For the last ten years he lived near Bath, 
coming rarely to London, which he professed to hate and despise. 
He had left his wife in Italy, giving her all his income except a 
couple of hundred pounds to get him a daily beefsteak in England. 
She was not a wise or docile woman, and he could not live with her 
any longer. He was about to remove his children that they might 
be properly educated, a task for which he esteemed her in no way fit, 
but the eldest son snatched up a gun and declared that he had come 

to a time of life to form an opinion on this question, and by G 

he would shoot any one who attempted to separate his mother and 
her children — so Landor had to leave them where they were. 

I inquired if his wife were the lanthe to whom so many of his 
poems were addressed. Carlyle said he. thought not; lanthe was 
probably a young girl at Bath, whom Landor counted the model of all 
perfection, and whom he got a good deal rallied about in London, 
other people forming quite a different estimate of her gifts. 

Odds AJ^D Ends. 

He fell into a pleasant gossip on trifling things, and suggested 
that going the whole hog was probably a phrase of Irish origin. 
Hog he found was a synonym in Ireland for a teapeniiy piece when 
that coin was in common use in the country. It might be assumed, 
without much improbability, that an Jrishxnan who began to give his 
ftiend a treat in a ftugal spirit gradually warmed to the business, and 
at length, in an explosion of hospitality, proclaimed his intention of 
magnanimously spending the entire coin. In this sense, going the 
whole hog had a plain significance ; but in the other it was hopeless 
nonsense. I told him that I thought I had recently chanced on the 
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explanation of another perplexing phraee, Hamlet’s test of his own 
sanil^ — ^that he knew a hawk from a handsaw. A plasterer who was 
working for me called to the boy in attendance to bring him his 
hawk, which it appears is the name of the sort of pallet on which a 
plasterer carries mortar. Knowing a hawk from a handsaw in this 
sense was a natural enough test of intelligence! like knowing a hatchet 
fix>m a crowbar. 

Was there any evidence, he inquired, that the word was in use 
in the reign of Elizabeth? This was an indispensable basis for my 
hypothesis. The hawk and the heronshaw of falconry seemed a 
more natural comparison in the mouth of a young prince than one 
taken from the tools of an artisan. Speaking of the significant 
sayings of notable men, 1 happened to quote Lord Plunket!s phrase : 
that to the unthinking history was only on old almanac. He said 
the phrase, if anybody cared to know, was not Lord Plunket’s at all, 
but Jimmy BoswelPs, who said to Johnston that somebody or other 
would reduce all history to the ccmdition of an old almanac, a mere 
chronological series of events. I answered, laughing, that the 
currency of Jimmy Boswell^s book in Ireland sixty years ago was an 
indispensable basis for any theory that called in question FlunkePs 
originality. Speaking of tiie difficulties foreigne|8 find in mastering 
colloquial English, he mentioned a blunder of Mazzini’s, who called 
Scotch paupers “ Scotch poors.” I told him a kindred story which a 
friend of mme, who visited Dr. Bollinger, brought home with him. 

There is a prodigious multitude of infidels in Germany, I fear,” 
said my friend. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the professor, “ infidels are 
numerous, but there are a good many ‘ fidels ’ also.” He had been 
smoking all day, and I suggested tbat one who suffered so much 
from sleeplessness and indigestion ought not to smoke, or at any 
rate to smoke so oonstantly^ He replied that he probably did 
himself some slight injury, but not much. He had given up smoking 
for an entire year at the instance of a doctor, who assured him 
at a period when he sufiered much that his only ailment was too 
much tobacco. At the end of the year he was walking one even- 
ing in the country, so weak that he was hardly able to crawl 
from tree to tree, when he suddenly determined that whatever was 
amiss with him that fellow at least did not understand it, and 
he returned to tobacco, and smoked since without let or hindrance. 
In latter days he had got in London a bunch of liepeal pipes, as 
th^ were called, which were by far the best he had ever met 
with; but he could not get a further supply in Dublin, though he 
had made ciurefnl inquiries. Ilaughingiy assured him that these 
excellent Eepeal japes were strictly reserved for true believers, and 
1 would get 1dm a supply if he qualified in the ordinary manner. 

0. Gavan Duffy. 


{To le continued.) 



THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ITALY. 


A fter the remarkable i^d izjiportant articles oh Italian a&irs 
recently pnblished by both Ihe Qdntbmpobaiiy Bemew and the 
E&otiA des Devx Mmdes^ it s^ins almoeHi superfluous for me to approach 
the subject. My excuse for so doing is that mine is a neutral country, 
quite apart from the riYalries mi ambitions of great PowerSi and 
whose sole interest in foreifpi politics is the maintenance of peace, the 
farther development of economic relations between nation and nation, 
and the general progress of humanity. It folldws, therefore^ that 
what I say, failing any other Uierit, will, at idl events, possess l^at of 
impartiality. 

In the two articles which Signor Gfispi wrote in the Contempobabt 
Beyiew,* his object was to prove that the recent policy of Italy and 
her adhesion to the Triple 'Alliance had been compelled by the fact 
that France was, and ever had been, hostile to a united Italy, and had 
never really recognised Borne as its capital. Signor CTiB|»i is here 
both right and wrong ; in other, words, it is essential tery carefully 
to distinguish between diferent periods and currents of ideas. 

It is, of course, obvious that au event so important as the estab- 
lishment, on the coi^nes of France, of a, united re^ of the first 
magi^tade, inyolving the suppression of the tempdi^ power of the 
great head of tihe Catholic Church, coidd not ba sitnJI^ 
by all Franchmen, c»r more particularly by all 'iuMes. The unity 
of Italy, as capitai> bas alaraya IcH^dt fod still finds, 

enemies in all OatMioa and Ultramohli^ ^Sus, of course, 
can excite no It Was opposed call 

the pditM is to say, themselves, 

as Signor CMspi doai cm behalf of bis own mnia:y, at the 

* Jaae and Antfott, 1891. ' 
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view of the possible rivalries of nations and of the balance of ; 
power,. It is quite clear that France — ^then in the enjoyment 
of complete unity, and the first military nation in Europe — was com- 
paratively far stronger when her neighbour Germany was split up. 
into twenty little separate States, not unfrequently rivals, and at all 
events incapable of united action, and when Italy was also dividend 
into prindipalitieB. Thiers constantly referred to this state of thinga 
in his speeches. Not only Liberal-Oonfi^vatives like ; Thiers, but 
Republicans such as Eugene Pelletan, and Socialists such as Proudhon, 
also expressed the same opinion. All, while anxious to see Italy 
delivered from a foreign yoke, were desirous that in her own interest, 
as well as in that of France, she should form a federation and not a 
united State. And, at the present day, in view of the existing 
situation, and from a French standpoint, might they not well maintain 
that they discerned the future clearly ? It cannot, therefore, be denied 
that two powerful and mfluential groups in France were opposed to 
the unity of Italy. 

But, on the other hand, th^, great zhajority of the French peopkr 
were in favour of it ; and thif in cons^ of two orders of ideas 

which are veiy prevalent in the country. Without going so &r as to 
adopt Gambetta’s famous motto, ‘‘ Clericalism is our great enemy, 
the hourgeamCi the workmen, and even the peasantry, are, as a rule, 
anti-clerical. This general sentiment is a legacy of the Revolution, 
easily explained by the horror which any recollection of the former 
state of things inspires. The great mass of the French nation, 
therefore, applauded the fall of the temporal power, and the mere 
notion of France taking up arms to defend it would have appeared 
monstrous and absurd. 

In the second place, at that period, France considered herself the 
patroness of all oppressed nationalities. She was fired by a noble 
enthusiasm for the independence of Greece, of Italy, and later on of 
Hungary- She would have delivered Poland from Muscovite rule, at 
any cost, in spite of German opposition and risk of a war with 
united Europe. There were popular movements and insurrections, 
with cries of “ Vive la Pplogne,’’ not only under l^ws Philippe, but 
as late as the Second Republic. What Frenchman was not moved by 
the perusal of Silvio PelUco's “Le nrie Prigioiia/ by George Sand's 
‘‘ Oreo,” and by the verses of the poets who depicted the suflferiings of 
Italy ? Who did not long to see the hard and cruel Austrian 
dominion in the land of Dante and Petrardi come t^ 

which were &vcmii^le^ we may 

even i^y were sriU very after 

187,0, in 

::th6ir ibnn side of the Ajp^ v 

Victor Emmanuel had shed tears, and even gone so far as to insult. 
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Ma trusted Minister, Sella, when it was proved to Mtu that the Italian 
army was wholly incapable of tiddng the field in time. I^e generous, 
though wholly futile, effort of Garibaldi, who attempted to come to 
the rescue of Bourbaki’s army when it was already oomjletely dis-, 
or^nised, was not forgotten. 

Bow has it happened that the imtural friendship between two 
sister na€ona has been replaced by such very different feelings ? 

The reason is certainly not, as Signor Crispi and many other 
Italians of note with him maintain, the fear lesVFraiicO j^iould sup- 
port the Pope, and even reconquer his States for him by fOrOo' of anna; 
itisrih part, the occupation of Ttmis by french troops; for 
of chastiBing the Kroumirs. This is ^ 
will endeavour to prove later on: 

But the true and prions cause of the existing ill-feeling between 
France and Italy lies still deeper We it in the position 

which Italy took in Euiope, after she becmto united kingdom. De- 
finitely liberated and uniM^ ait(K^ she was admitted to a place 
beside England, Fiance, Germany; and JLustro-Hungary. 

She became the sixth Great Power, and h voice, with the others, 
in regulating the politics of our eont^ 

It would, have been wiser ^ this onerous and perilous 
honour. Happy the small States such weighty respon- 

sibility ! But it was too much to ekpect such exceeding wisdom from 
either the king or the countiy% taking her seat amoncr^ 

the DU Majore.% Italy npght srill have kept somewhat in the back- 
ground, and only interfered in' the delibcKrations of the Powers in 
order to defend the rights of the people, or in humanitarian questions, 
abstaining for herself from any recourse to arms, and letting it be 
clearly understood that all her resources and all her activity 
were to be devoted to home affairs. This attitude, which is very 
similar to that adopted by the IJnited States when they take part 
in any congress or conforence of the Powers, would have placed 
Italy in the same soirt of position as, for instance, Spain. I have 
spoken to this effect very frequmitly, end many years ago, to 
eminent Italian statesmen of different parties; all, without 
exceprion, including that great Parliamentarian-Hso prudent, so 
moderate, so fax^^ing^Minghetti, rejpudiated ai^ $uch notion 
with the utmost indignation, as wholly unworthy of r^^erated 
Italy. They she was now a such, 

Bejgfiim <3^ n Switsm^IaiiS^ population of 96 j066, 000;— never ! 
It rwaa a duty to bers^ her dignity, and her jpaiSt to hive 

tho riliht M interiiit^de in ihti^ational affidris, ta oohtribate to ^ 
md^ieiianca (ff the of Europe, and;' more particularly, In 

the Mediterrane^ and the prepondsraiiCe of one or other 
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of her neighbonra from threatening her own security. It was, ther^ 
fore, essenlaal that she should be possessed of a large army and a powOT- 
ful fleet, and also of colonies. ^ 

Italy was eager to give her opinion, even on the most delicate 
questions. For example, before the English were obliged to occupy 
Egypt, in order to save it from anarchy, on the refusal of France 
to have anything further to do with the matter, it was proposed to 
form a sort of protectorate of the three Powers- — France, England, 
and Italy. The failure of this scheme, which was at the time amply 
justified by the very considerable interests possessed by all three States 
on the banks of the Nile, was a cruel disappointment for Italy, for 
which those who recollect the inmd^t have never consoled themselves. 
It would have been a satisfaction to Italy to be completely entangled 
in the Egyptian wasp’s-nest, from which even Prance preferred to 
withdraw.* Every one beyond the Alps, at that period, seemed to 
be attacked by thi^ mania for greatness, designated so appropriately 
by the much regretted Jacini as which led every Italian 

to be anxious that his country dionld play an important part in the 
affairs of the world. 

Besides, the one special object, common to all Italian statesmen, of 
maintaining the eqnilibriuii in the Mediterranean, sufficed alone to 
create, sooner or later, antagonism and difficulties in their relations 
with France. France, powerfully established on the two shores of 
.this inland sea, with her thirty-eight million inhabitants, her almost 
..exhaustless finances, her innumerable army and excellent fleet, must 
inevitably occupy a preponderating position. It is clear, therefore, 
that if Italy wishes te maintain a chimerical equilibrium, she can 
only do so by seeking alliances, and more particularly that of England, 
who also considers that she must have her share of influence and power 
in the Mediterranean. 

We may, then, rex)eat that the idea of equilibrium in the Mediter- 
ranean, which Italy, so far, has ever laid stress upon as a matter of 
vital interest, implied a latent antagonism with regard to France. An 
..unlooked-for incident rendered this antagonism open. 

I have been informed, on good authority, that in the conferences 

* It may be recoUeoted that H. de Fieyciaet appealed to the Chamber for a vote 
-jof credit for the pui^se Of sending a small body of four thousand troops to Egypt, 
to act in concert ivlth the English in maintaining order there. The offer of oo-opeHUiOn 
came from tl e Cabinet of St. James's. The great interest of France in Egypt, particu- 
larly in the 8 aez Canal, was an ample justihcation for such interfer^ce. Nevertheless, 
after a brillii nt and catting speech by M. Cl^menceau, the Chamber of Deputies rejected 
the Bill by « a overwhelmuig majority— 410 votes to 75— and M. de Freyoinet resighed. 
Frenchmen .low biiterly regret this vote of Joly 29, 188ii, and yet who can sa^ ^at 
21. d^meno 'laa was not right ? There is nothing more dangerous than a condgniinium. 
This was wel^irovedhj the occupation of Sohleswig-Holstein by Frossia and Austria 
conjointly, whihi special advantage would it be to France at the present moment, 
her red trousens were mounting guard at Cairo in company with English red coats ? 
The point of interest for the world in general, and also for French trade and finance, 
is whether order and seonrity are established in Egypt If England be willing to take 
upon herself the rtfk of police ofheer, why envy her so ungrat^la task ! 
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wliich preceded the Berlin Treaty the represeiittfttxves of Italy felt 
themselves ve^ much shut out, their colleagues displaying great 
coldness towards them, and even at times a lack of goodwOL 
treaty, and especially its immediate results, provoked in Italy feelings 
of violent resentment. The general irritation was deep and lasting. 
Austro-Hungary received Bosnia and Herzegovina ; England, Cyprus,; 
Enssia, the liberation of Bulgaria and access to the mouth of the 
Danube; and France, (this was the very nadir of bitterness and 
humiliation) Tunis ; whereas the young realm came away empty- 
hapded. ' 

It may be asked, “What did the Italians expects Did they 
suppose that Austria would give up the Italian district of the T^rol ; 
or t^t Albania or Tripoli would be taken fern Turkey for her benelit ? ’’ 
Such ideas could not be entertained for an instant. They hoped, 
perhaps, for Tunis, but France wonld never have permitted that. It 
is certainly somewhat hard for Italy to see the Regency henceforth 
annexed to Algeria, but is it not very natural that it should be so 
under existing conditions? It is argued that it is a permanent 
menace to Sicily ; but is not Toulon still more threatening to Genoa, ^ 
and in far closer proximity? 

Besides, in the event of war France would never 

make her basis of operations ih i^ca, where she has little or no 
resources, whereas on her owii coasts she is abundantly provided with 
men, arms, munitions, and provisions of all kinds. The Italians, 
however, could not and would not listen to any argument. They, 
were so deeply irritated that their exasperation bordered on fury. 
It was beyond description, and quite general ; it was shared by the 
most devoted friends of France, and by men renowned for their 
moderation.* 

The most cruel trial of all for Italy, however, was that she could 
count on no support in her resistance to France. Russia was incon- 
solable at being obliged by the other Powers, including Italy, to give 
up the treaty of San Stefano. Austria could not pardon the Irre*- 
dentist claims. And as for the two natural allies, Germany and 
England, it was —oh mockery! — Lord Salisbury and Prince Bismarck 
who offered Tunis to France, the former with the view of giving to 
that Power a compensation calculated somewhat to d^en the notions 

: * . I found this to be the ease, not only from letteie received from a 

to the cbantry which 1 made just at tlubt time. 1 cine iblie example ont of 
seVeral which strooknae. At the banquet which the city of fnritt oSeled to the Institute 
Of Ijuternational Iaw; in September )S82, I was seated df the chief 

kp^borities, Glanoinjj|[ At Vthe I observed that thkre ieere only Italian wines. 

;( ‘ rekQarked casually toOni/^eighbow 1 was very pleak^ ^ have an opportunity 

Of the aoqiudhtanoecif the wines of the o6nnt^.‘ shall drink no more 

winea” he refried ; **she has refused to recognliie our rights, and has 
hnimlliated us. Her desire la to see us whoUy crushed, but we w^ show that we can 
' dSfbiid OuTselves. JJVen pur wOmen Will up arms. I had oalled forth, most in^ 
voluntarily; kn explosion of indignation and anger which absolutely amased me. 
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of tenant, and the latter in order to create a canae of disseiuioB. and 
hostiKty between Italy aad Iranoe, o^ whidiiitiwoold'a^be diffioolt 
for him to reap the advantage, 

Italy, not accepting the of la dirinterested wonld; 

see the power of its neighboiirs Jmcreaie without either 
mdiurally f^t a most ardent defiuie to^^get out. and 

exceptional positbn. About this and disquieting . n^p- 

tiations, which were jfifoing on between B^e and Berlin, induced 
the Italian JGrovemment to thiow itseSf into the arms : o 
We must here recall an incident of 1881-1882 which Signor Orispi 
wholly ignores in his two rejoaarj^ble Prince Bismarck, 

who shortly before had nrj^ airewskwi hm oi Ghjarantees 

agaimt the Pope, now s^ed f (»• to in favmr of His Holi- 
ness. M. de ^hloezeir waa official mission to 

the Vatican, bringing to the Pope a most amiable and reassuring 
message. A telegram from the Italian Poreign Minister , to the 
Italian Ambassador in uneasiness felt at the 

Quirinal. The Pope and 1^ elated. They 

even went so far as to hope ttot ^to^^any some States 

to the Papal See.* : 

Prince Bismarck, in iiim Papacy, or in seeming to 

do so, secured three great advantages. He obtained the votes of the 
extreme Catholics in the Cleiman Parh^ in support of his 
economic reforms. By putting an fud to the KulHirkamjpf he 
lessened the hostility of the deigy in Alsace-Lorraine, and, lastly, he 
obliged Italy, standing alone and threatened as to Borne, to have 
recourse to himself. It was the trick of the forced card. 

Could the Italian Gfovemment possibly do otherwise than seize 
such an opportunity as was then offered of abandoning her isolated 
position, which she recognised as fraught with peril, and securing the 
alliance of Germany, instead of the threatening hostility exhibited by 
Prince Bismarck in the ecclesiastical question ? 

Her position was transformed by this alliance as by magic. It 
had been most painful and dangerous, and it was now excellent. She 
felt herself thenceforth Strong, and well supported as against France ; 
and all uneasiness as to foreign interferehoe in the Boman question 
vmiished. One might well ask the French (statesmen ^who were them- 
selves so eager tio seize the first occasion of empe from their 

^ The sifctmtion was eo straiued, aud ihereim, # th^ momeuiy such aitoral belief 
in the ao0ye interfereucse of Germany in favoiu tlw 

ehow the obstacles which stood in the way of ahy each st^ 1 depicted the hopes 
indolged in by 1h.e yad^^ following ^ to see 

the Pope describe hiaa as looking quite joyful Those wbb about hun 

look myeteriottS in order to oonoeal their too ^eat joy and thi^ seOfeiho^s. * No, ’ they 
whisper, ♦it w^ hot^^b^ to^iiiorrow ; but great tbinge ar8:plottiagC ; Xtome is dootned ; 
Sella admits it j the Pope wHl again be kins . He will be dehvwBd by ^e hand of 
batbariahs, Who Wifl drive out the usurper.^ tide in the ^ Melgiquet 

February lb, 1882). 
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isolation, who haye recently displayed so eathunia^ the 

understimding with Ensisia, in spite of thek former infatnalaon for 
Poland — whether, taking into oonsideiation the 
Italy, they would not have acted as she did ? Jiyery one i^Uects 
S2ng Hamberb’s visit in 1882 to the 

was discnssed and approach^ tht^gh Sigiior Mano the Foreign 
Minister of Italy, and Count di Bobilant, the Itaiito imbassador^^^^a^ 
Vienna. I knew Signor Mancini personally^ and I have hot 
smallest hesitation in affirinmg that he was a sincere ftl^d of France. 
Pe was a staunch supporter of the peace and arbitrsillbin principle, 
and would have refused to mgh any treaty with ah agghse^ve 
If he adhered to. the Triple idliance, he did so, ii| thh $rtt {dace, 
because he was convinced that its r^nlt would be the maintenance of 
peace ; and, secondly, becanse it appeared to be the only safe course 
for Italy to adopt at the time. 

The mere recital of these wedi-known ftcts proves that the conduct 
of Italy throughout this matter Is to be enplai^^ not at all by any 
fear of French interference in: i^VO^ thing no one 

even thought of at that phrlo^^ on the contrary, by the 
advances made to the Vatican te^brmany through M. de &hloezer*s 
mission, and by the threatei^^liititl^ Prince Bismarck 

assumed in 1881-82 towinds The action of Italy is 

far more easily justified and Explained in this way than by reference 
to the chimerical fears and apprehensions to which Signor Crispi 
attributes it. Frenchmen ^emselves; if they will but reflect, will be 
the first to recognise this fact. ' 

The Italians complain bitterly that the French, who are so hard 
on their own clergy at home, have never by any public act recognised 
the occupation of Rome by Italy, as the Emperor William did, for 
instance, when he accepted King Humbert's hospitality at the Quirinal. 
We must however be just, and admit that the object of the Triple 
Alliance is to maintain the statm qm, and that this stoUus quo means 
that France shall leave Alsace-Lorraine in the hands of Germany. 
Some Powers may, of coarse, cosgmtalate themselves on a treaty the 
effect of which is to lessen the ohanoes off^War ^ one cannot 
expect Frenchmen to do so. As Itsly forms part of the barrier 
against the presumed designs of FVanoe, the letter very naturally 
endeavours to seek means to weaken Italy. The Roman question and 
the ^ attain, in a measure^ this resuR, and, under 

certain forndilal^ inlier hands. 

It would eettfdi^yll^^'^ndli'to hope^^ t^ 

It » quite as France should nt^ be willing to abandon 

#ie means at her :d her own against the Allied 

Powemy that Italy idieujd join the T^e 

'A!liahce‘/' 



treaty wtich b over ScblesWig-Holstein to Pmssitty 
there was a i^ipnlation that the wishes of the inhabitants of the 
exdnsively Danbh portion of Schleswig should be duly respected j a^ 
clause which has never hitherto been observed. Can Germany 
reasonably ask SVance to give her adhesion to a state of things 
directly contravening a formal article of the Treaty of Nikolsburg, 
which, moreover, she is not called upon to see fulfilled, as she did 
not interfere in it ? ^ 

Although Prance did not choose to abandon a means of pressure 
which even Germany retained in her own hands until after the Triple 
Alliance was concluded, there was not the slightest real danger 
of the French Government defending the interests of the Temporal 
Power. Such a course could only have presented itself if the 
monarchy had been restored, and with a view to giving satisfaction 
to the clerical party, to whom the return to power would have been 
due. Napoleon III. acted in thb way in ^ 8^ of his sympathy for 
Italy. But, even in such a the restored monarchy would almost 
certainly have hesitated to adopt such a poli<^ on account of the 
resistance it would have met Wth at home and from Germany, 
which would have been interested supporting Italy. Hence we 
see that, previously to 1882, there ^ nothing jto fear on this score ; 
and it is, certainly, not auy shch purdy imaginary danger which could 
have induced the Italian Government to ally itself to Germany and 
Austria. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that since 1882 the situation 
has been completely altered. The French Republic is not likely to 
commit the egregious blunder of attacking Italy, as Italians, by some 
singular aberration, seem sometimes to imagine it will do ; * but the 
<iuestion of the Temporal Power is a thorn in the side of Italy, and, as 
Italy forms part of the barrier opposed to the claims and aspirations 
of France, the latter is not likely to give any assistance towards the 
extraction of the thorn, or the smoothing away of a diflBbulty which 
she might some day manage to turn to her own advantage. 

Having explained the. manner in which Italy, aspiring to become 
a Great Power, was dltawn on in spite of herself, and, one might 
even say, constraiDed and forced to enter upon the Triple Alliance, 
one is led to inquire why she did not withdraw from it after the 

* Baring the sumiaer of 1S89, at the period of the Parie £xhibitio||^ie Italian 
Government seriously believed, at a given moment, that the French fleet Ipi about to 
surprise La Speszia, and destroy the arsenals there. It was thought right'tb inform the 
Bnglieb fleet in the Mediterranean, which sailed at once to Genoa, to follow the course 
of events, and be on the spot ready for any eme^ency. It spears that the explana- 
tion of this singular adventure is as follows : The fleet at Toulon had been given, as 
a subject for foctioal study, an attack on La Speteia,*' f?onie non-oificial person 
informed of this had taken the matter seriously, and told the Italian Minister' of 
Marine, who, in his turn, did not think it impossible, there being at that time a deep 
conviction in Italy of the evil designs of France. This incredible story is, neveirtbeless, 
perfectly true. 
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estirelj changed, and paiiiciil^l^ last; summer 
(1891) when her relatitond with France were pn a innch more sa^ 
tory footing, in consequence of the friendly attitude of the newly 
formed Cabinet of Di Budinl ? 

> Here, again, 1 think we might ia&ly leare the conduct of the 
It^ian Government to the judgment of any impartial Frenchman. 
In the first place, there is the consideration of the point of honour, 
which at the present moment will be better understood in Paris than 
anywhere else. With the Franco-Russian agreement on the point of 
settlement, Italy cannot, without being accused of cowardice and 
exposing herself to just attack, abandon her allies in of the 
serious danger which henceforth threatens them.^* In addition to this, 
the question of Rome, which was pressed by Germany in 1881-82 and 
which determined Italy to enter upon the Triple Alliance, still remains, 
and it is far more to be feiond that cause may be espoused by 
Germany and Austro^Hungary than by Republican France. 

It must not be forgotten that Austro-Hungary is at heart clerical, 
as are the Emperrnr and hia Court ; and that Frauds Joseph could 
not make up his mind to retuim the^^ paid him at 

Vienna for fear of wounding th^lppe* If he were openly to support 
the Papacy, the majority of hMlfcbjCC^ fully approve — at all 

events he would meet with nb smious resm^ 

* True, the renewal of the Triple Ailiaiioe was signed last soinnjer (1891) before the 
French fleet went to Kronstadt; but, aocording to information received from, what I 
belie i^e to be a perfectlj reliable sourcOi the Itmiah Cvovernment was informed of the 
pending negotiations and of the Franco-'Buseiati understanding. In addition to this,, 
the Marquis di Itudini was anxious that, piiblic opinion should be fixed as to an 
accomplished and inevitable fact, in order to avoid the excitement and agitation which 
any uncertainty as to the situation might have provoked. M. Oiacometti, in the 
jRe^me des Deux Mondee, says that the Marquis di Rudini yielded to pressure from 
England when he signed the renewal of the Triple Alliance ; but any such intervention 
would be in direct opposition to the policy of the English Cabinet during the last few 
years, and it is highly improbable that Lord Salisbury would take any such course. 

In order to prove how threatening and uncertain the situation is in this quarter, we 
have but to recall the agitation and uneasiness provoked in the Italian rarliament by 
Count Kaliioky’s reply respecting the Roman question, when the following telegram 
was handed in ' 

“Vienna, 20. 

“ Giving an explanation as to the Roman question to the Austrian delegation, Count 
Kalnoky so treated it as not to wound the Catholic party. At the same time he was 
expeedingljr careful in no way to offend Jt^y. 

** Taking into consideration the very ledtimate susceptibilities of Catholics who form 
tlie great majority of the Empire, the Minister would wish the head of the Catholic 
Church to enjoy that complete independence Which is necessary lor him. 

“But, OR the other hand, the Government also desires that there should be peace 
between the Papal See and the Kingdom of Italy. The Auetr&D motion also wishes to- 
be at peaoaWith, the Italian nation. . 

“ We h||k oohclnded a political alliance with Itaiy, which Jtes the ba^ of our 
.policy. 

“ This is why Oouht Kaln^y refuses to reply to oeriiMii questions addressed to him, 
which he could not ihswbr ^thout hurting the feelioigS' ^ the Italian nation. No 
one has at present iphr!^ the problem. 

: The Foreign Minister was much applaudeA and his budget adopted.** 

Tbe uneasiness at Rome Was certainly of very short duritjyon, for Count Kalnoky very 
qsdckly reassured the Quiriiiah which probably already knew very well what to think 

the state of idlairs. But the serious point lemaing that public opinion in Austria 
should coxDpd the Chancellor of the Empire, to mi^e such dedarations as these. 
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■ cDigiofrity' o£. tiie'pajpiiWHsfc-is'-i^rotai^ 

Ihnp^ Williaaii lii ^ijps^ 

Any interference m inmaiT ct the Po^ 

of all the ol^rgy of jA^eace-Lcixatne' juad of tibe CSatholio iii P^-* 
liameixt, wMeh m«ld be well woi^ Jil this ocastttntes 

a formidflble 'ami' agaoist Italy, binding hbr almost iireVbca 
Triple AUi^pe. Had she not alienatcMi the' friendship: 
respect to S^nis, had ^e not asstuned 
of the equilibrihm of the Meiltemaiieaw^ 

refused to join the Allknee |vbnt^: haTitigf on signed it, it is vetty 
diflScult ind^d for her to without ^honour, or 

indeed without serious peril. . . ^ 

Whatever French and Ministem may choose to say on the 

subject, it is oerkin that the^^ to Kronstadt, and 

Admiral Gervaia* reception there by the Ozar, did not contribute to 
render the maintenance of peace xhom assured. Nothing, of course, 
is altered in the general situation of / Europe. It was already clear 
that Eussia would hot allow by the Triple 

Alliance, and that, on the other hand, France would come forward to 
assist Eussia. As Bismarck when some one was 

speaking to him of the Fi^nco^Eui^n AHknce, is no question 

of thing, hfjt it is an ammj^iskedfoatf Only the change is 

this: that France, henceforth sure of support, will be more exacting 
and less conciliatory towards Germany and Italy than before. The con- 
dition of affairs is therefore more strained and uncertain. As the best 
Foreign Ministerltaly has ever possessed^ the Marquis Visconti Venosta, 
remarked to me last autumn, in a conversation on the chances of war, 
at Santena, where we were visiting the tomb and souvenirs of Cavour : 
“ One must always count on the unforeseen. Incidents — here lies the 
danger in certain situations.” 

Neither Signor Crispi, in the ‘Contemporary Eeview, nor M. 
Oiacometti in the Revue des Deux Mondes, nor, in fact, the majority of 
Italians, appear to realise that the Eoman question must necessarily 
be weighed in the balance and influence the decisions of the Italian 
Oovemment, 

M. Eenan, iu his interesting volume on Marcus Aureliiis, predicts 
that Catholicism, like paganism, will die out in remote country villages 
and wastes, deprived of all culture and light, and Liberals ei|Ey where 
consider the Papacy as of no account. It may be that^bntraiy 
to Macaulay :s views on the subject, such k the destiny reserved fo^ 
the Catholic faith in the twentieth oemtui^. . Btk it undeniable 
fact, nevertheless, that the Pope and the clergy, of whom he is the 
absolute master, are a great power, and are not by ahy means to be 
ignored* Mr. Stead demonstrates this in his ' recently published 




«Me;'«DCliiia^ -piiep^ ^ 

trols the yotes of taore than the |Ki{mb^ 

. and m Spain, of pcffhaps qnaater or a thint in iPrance, and of 
in lieland> the Tyrol. Ee ImM 

hia ha:^ whole p]x>viiioe8 of oei^^ or Bchismatic empires, 

as, fbir inataiice; the Bhenaift* and Lorraine in 

Qetmany, and lyand hi Jbeeiia therefore, at any 

moment come a &ne when4ih^ai%^ a Mbister may find 

it to his interest to the dmng him a 

service, and supporting hmekhee^ Bid not Hixdin^ of Protes- 
tant England negotiate wil^ ,Leo 2IIL in order that he might 
exert his infiuence and moderate the violence of the agrarian move- 
ment in Ireland ? In Geimny the Cbtholic pai^ have more than 
one hundred votes. Would it not he a temptari<m to a ^ M 
depending on a Parliamentary majority to secure these votes for his 
party? A P<^e interfered in fiswoi^ of the Government in the 
** Septennate ” question, and hi»» asristoiee ginned the day. When 
one reflects that the seandeas coat of Ohrist mdiibited at Treves has 
attracted a million and a half of pilgrims, it is impossible to deny 
that there is still a very considerable laijent force in bnaticism. 

Such facts as these are riot satislaotozy to the supporters of 
liberty and liberal ideas; but it is far batter, as they are undeniable, 
to look them well in the la(^ than to ignore or forget them. As the 
Pope lays claim to Borne, and dxermees^^ a^^^^ Europe great influence 
in political oompUearions, this m c^ possible danger, and 

must necessarily be a source of constant pre-occupation for the Italian 
Government. If one reflects well on tMs, then the line of conduct 
followed by Italy becomes much more eomprehensihle. 

Unfortunately it is not in her power to modify this situation. It ^ 
is true that, by always acting with great prudence, maintaining flrmly 
the Law of Gimrantees, and assuring complete liberty to pilgrimages, 
as the Marquis di Budini has recently done in his excellent speech at 
Milan, it is posrible to put the danger <m one side it is not in 
the least likely to disappear for many years to come. Projects of 
conciliation have been proposed in different qnartm^, and particularly 
by the eminent Stefano Jacini, and by Senafo^T; Jjombroso, only too 
early kg^ to his counky. All these sf^imnees aipe alike vitiated 
by onr which ; is independent; :%*B of men. They 

involve two irre^ Pope 

cannot formally give np ^ claim to the power whidh Ha 

l^eoessom and general bdd'.indtspenaa&^^to 

mcercise # H^^ ministi 7 ; and, on the pther:;h^ Ipng c^ot 
{K)BriHy restore Bom^ to the Holy See withont risking his^^^ w 
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The preseot eitn^ion must therefore be prolonged until, in course of 
time, the suppreBsion of the temporal power be accepted as iiatarall3r 
and definitively as that of the ecclesiastical principalities of Germany 
at the commencement of the present centnry. 

Besides, it is worthy of remark that the Italian clergy are not in 
the least likely to craate difficulties by violent opposition or open 
hostility. Not a single Italian prelate has dreamed of sending to his 
Government abusive conpnunications such as the Archbishop of Aix, 
M. Gonthe-Soulard, published in the French papers against the 
Minister of Justice. True, the Italic prmsts deplore the antagonism 
between the Yatican and the Qoirinsd ; bnt they are generally good 
patriots; they love their oounfay, and invasion by 

a foreign foe, even if it were made under the pretext of restoring to 
the Pope his lost provinces^ 

Wherever the King, “ the usurper^ arrives, the dignitaries of the 
Church make no difficulty about rei^iying him^ I am told that the 
majority of the Bishops share the ofunkme of His Grace of Cremona, a 
learned prelate much interested who demonstrated 

recently in very senwble langua^ that it was the duty of the clergy 
to abstain from political struggle He smd 

** The priest in such cases has nc^hin|; to win and everything to lovse. If 
he conquer in the electoral battle, tns vanquished opponents, with their 
friends and connections, will unite together against him, eager for revenge, 
and, in order to combat this opposition, the minister of a ^ (iod of peace ' is 
forced at times to seek allies among those who do himself and his (stuse but 
little credit. If the priests be vanqi^hed, the conquerors liofist that they 
have gained the upper hand over the Church, which comes in for her shai-o 
of insult, and they spare no means to avoid a future defeat. Hence, either 
victorious or vanquished, the piiest is placed in a most painful fwsition. And 
this is not all. Oh ! you vicars and incumbents of our parishes, after these 
electoral struggles, in which you have taken an active part, can you expect 
or hope that either the victor's or the vanquished will come to church, to the 
celebration of mass or to listen to your sermons ? Can you Injliove that 
they will present themselves at your tribunal to confess their sins and receive 
your counsels, that they will send for you on their* death-beds as their 
spiritual advisers and respected fathers in God ? To imagine this you must 
be profoundly igimrant of human nature ; and what I myself have witnessed, 
with my own eyes, prevents my entertaining a doubt on the subject. Our 
parishioners will accept remonstrances from a priest who keeps strictly wnthin 
the bounds of his spiritual ministry, but not from one who has opposed thein 
in the political field, beiGause they consider that in Hu<*h a case he baa usurped 
a position not justly his due. 

If we onn^t the laity in the forum and in the municipal elerit^ns, the 
latter consider it but their right to attack us in our temples and on migioua 
matters. The priest ou^t to be the friend and father of all his parishioners, 
of the good in ordw to make them better, and of the bad to bring them back 
into the sthiight path. He should bring to all alike messages of peace and 
the oonsoJatioBS of reUgion, How is be to do this if , in ejected warfare, 
he has openly contended with those who to-morrow perhaps may stand ..in 
need of his spintual asdistancer— (“II Clero e la Sodetk Mbdetna^- di 
Monsignor Jeremia Bonomelli, Cremona, 1889, pp. 46- 48). 
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We must admit that the Itediau clergy uuderstaud far better than 
those of Ireland, Canada, OBelginm, or l^e Bhine provinces, and even 
than those of France .(although the latter are far more reserved than 
the othm in political matters) that their sacerdotal futtc^ons should 
render their mission wholly pacific and exclusively spirituaL True, 

‘ there are in Italy, here and there, and more partic^rly about the 
Vatican, some few fanatics who would unhesitatingly condemn their 
country to fire and sword foir the purpose of r^toring the Papal 
States,* but if the demon of war, like the devil when he tempted our 
Saviour in the desert, were to present himself to Pope Leo XIIL, 
- saying, “ You have but to lift your finger and a fm^ign army, either 
from France or Germany, wifi cross the Alps, dispose t^ Italian 
troops and, after disastraus but demsive victbriefi^ restore your 
power and drive the usurper firom Bdme,” ^ cannot bring myself to 
believe that he who claims to be^ on earth, the representative of the 
“ Prince of Peace,” woirid pot refuse to reoontiuer his crown at such 
a cost. The danger theri, if s^ there be, does not come from the 
Italian clergy, but from withxiak It behoves, therefore, the Govern- 
ment of the Quirinai to be very guarded and more prudent than 
ever. 

The speech recently dalxvei^ ; c^ this sul^ect at Milan by the 
Marquis di Budini is worfiiy d aU praise. He said 

“ Our ecclesiafitical policy, the honour and the strength of Italy, hence- 
forth traditional, will be most sorupulously maintained : the unfortunate 
incidents which have recently occurred, for which a few excited and mis- 
guided persons maybe held responsible, will in nowise cause us to deviate 
therefrom. An event of sudi trifling importance could not possibly lead to 
a discussion of the fundammitaJ statutes m the realin, or to any attempt at a 
modification of the Law of Guarantees of which long experience has proved 
both the wisdom and the necessity. Italy will not lessen by an iota the respect 
she owes to liberty of conscience and religious toleration so gloriously professed 
by our land. Pilgrims from all portions of the globe, safe in the security 
wanted them by our laws, may continae to visit Borne to pay their respectful 
homage to the Sovereign Pontifl; to whom we, who feel safe as to the 
present and absolutely assured as to the future, can fearlessly guarantee 
complete freedom, while we, at the same time, tender him sovereigu 
honour.” 

When ouce Italy, Hireatened M she ever is more or less by the 
Eoman qu68ti<m, decided to play the part of a Great Power and to 
oonsUtute hmelf the guardian of the Medibcmmean equilibrium, a 
consideraMe army and navy became essentia! to her, e^^^ at the risk 

* W&n Mr. StM wsat to pome for the purpom of if there were aur 

W of the Vatftmu to to ideaS 

leutbroniUg an as to head of to he trareUed with a 

preUtewho was ^ poihg to to ptemal aty, 

peotation that a xOfi^ army would ere long in^e <flase away to iisnrper,” 

tmd re-estaMith to l^mpoxal Power. Mrv toid and indignaat at this 

ioatl lor war and onslac^t oomlng Item a mlaitor Ohir»^ liiU was not to onlr 
dMostodifptod bytojoato^^^ (See **UtoiefiKniitoVatiotn.”) , 





i^ QyerUixmg her pppaktion, oreating^ a deficit in her Budget; and 
nec^ltating constant loans; bat even admitting saoh a policy, which 
is open to so many objections, still the Italian Goremment might 
certainly have spent far less than it has done — more particnlarly 
on its war vessels. Here again megfoiommia-^iilie desire to “ do tW 
great "—had the upper hand. It was deemed necessary to have the 
largest ironclads in the world, costing five-and^twenty to thirty 
million francs apiece, without any clOiisideratioii of the immense and 
probably assess expense of <x>n 8 traoting tb:e 8 e enormous vessels,* just 
at a period when the progress made in shch matters is so incessant 
that a vessel built to-day and thought pei^ectwill ini a vefy few years 
be considered out of date and set aade as cf no good whatever^ 
Millions of money have idso been mq^ded in fortilj^ng certain 
positions, inclnding Borne ; and lb is now pTbposed to build forts in 
Sicily, because France has ezebted some wurks at Biserta. Is all this 
likely to be of much avail? To be^^^^^m as 

that of Italy caonot be defended would 

of course dioose to land* juat at were con- 
structed. Secondly, reoMit W proved that 

separate points of attack ^ im ei^, matter is 

to concentrate the entiie foice (p oUe^ spot. Everything now 

is decided very ^idly 5 we saw tbiS in and 1870. It is per- 
fectly certain therefore that France, whose attack is the event always 
dretwied, could never spare two or three of her army corps to occupy 
Sicily, Naples, or even imagine for a moment one 

of these places, or even all tbree, occupied by ^ advantage 

would she have gained? Fot> con<iueror or conquered, when peace 
was concluded she would of them. It is perfectly cer- 

tain, on the ootttraiy, that she would assemble all her forces at the 
passes of the Alps and the Yosges— more particularly the Vosges, be- 
cause, at a pinch, she might allow her southern provinces to be invaded. 
Her one aim would be to defeat the Germans ; all the rest would be 
of comparatively small importcmce. Italy may be reassured, and need 
have no dread of a laaidioig, which would have not the slightest 
infinence on the decisive encounters of the campaign. 


Bein^ myself quite incompetent in this matter, I merely repeat what I have been 
told by distinguished ]!!nglis]ii naTul. officers. They say that these huge vessels with 
their hundredrton guns, such as the Italia, the ZhtUio, the &c., are so 

exceedingly complicated in eo&striiioiion that on every cruise, hoWtevet short it may bo, 
some ^art of their machinery , gets out of order, ^heir iron platixig aUd their im^ed 
not l^ng i^ropoFtion to their mass, two or three bold and rapid enmiee would take 
the nsk of skiing mm* and the mm^e, a that they aae armed with only a small 

part ma he U1 conjunction witha Gkeat En^and 

therefore, to haim Kib Iheueiruh Jmd a^ 
couh or ouitdii^ the ponderous war vessels, imd Xtaly could have 

cruisers which My^;ih all psphahllit^r^^p 

cnmi utuity m conibats, and of which at all events the Itidlaa merclmitt 

imvy woulo bavi bsv with exceUent elemented 



• 

Deficits in the Bii^get and an overwhdiiiusiig taxation wefe not 
the only deplorable results of the general 
Protectionism. It was a mistake to snppoee that Sign<^ Crispi cxmi 
menced the tariff war for the purpose of bedding his 
France. Italy was led to adopt protective duties by the fidlowit^ « 
argument, which I have heard luied veiy^ and king ag^ 

by Italian statesmen and eocnomistSi “ In order to maintain our 
p^ticid positioEi in Europe iwe need very considerable resourees. 
Experience has shown that if the country cemtinue to be chiefiy an 
agricnltural on% it cannot supply this need. It is therefore neoessary 
for Italy to develop indoeti^y, so as witii 

other great nations. Heavy prot^dive duties are indii^)@uiemble for 
the attainment of this result^ - Italy must not 

countries for her rails, her muiEddnei^ fW her cloth and 

woollen goods. She will never raise her unavoid- 

able expenses by the sale of oranges and macaronL'* 

The colonial enteipriae the Bed Sea may ako be attributed 
to this oommevdal poli^ iBk 

aberration. A countiy that by Froteetion mfeabes for itself a ficti- 
tious industry must also ffnd for that 

Besides, the Great Foweiw were diridfog Africa among themselves. 
Even little Belgium was of a vast empire there. 

Italy must have her share too. Masaowtih would oompensate in a 
measure for the qrued dl^iP^tihent at Tmiis.^^ 

To my great suipria^ that so wise and far-seeing a 

politician as Minghetti, wit^ entiiusiastio on the subject, 

was nevertheless, by no momm op|^ Ihe new colony, and for 
very special resmm* . country cannot con- 

centrate all ifo iictivi^ upmi i v The desire to expand and spread, 
inherent fo a popnteim^^^^^ will, if no wide pros- 

(lects be opmted^ tb them, become embittered and engender discon- 
tent and corruption. The malice of opposing political parties, 
finding no outfot, wiU endaiiil^r fr The Far West in 

America, and the (xilonies in Ez^landi act s^eguards against the 
dangers of demoewugf.” My reply fo tiik argamen^^ was, ^^ Doubtless ; 
but your Erithrea is not yet equiii^ent fo In^ idws Australia, 
Canada, aujd South Africa ! ** The real foot is tiiat Massowah is 
not.a col^^ Ik- p up to be 

had is distilled sea^water. By exaggerated ta^ every 

year hundri^B of Italiaa^ to quit their homiiaR^^^^ the rural 

districts, aad.viadact^fe^^ exactions 

of the Trefouiy--;:^^^ fqr a 

iB^oeaBelegi^^foiv -ef^attaok only 

that of Livraght, anse, in which the health of isc^diers and the morality 
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o£ ofBoers are equally co]n|>romiBed — ^this is surely one of the most 
prodigbus anti-eoonomic follies of our day.* 

The example of Atjeh really ought to ha^s^e been a warning to the 
Italian Government. In the Treaty of November % 1871, England 
gave up to Holland all right of protection over Atjeh and Sumatra, 
but, at the same time, the Dutch Government undertook to put down 
any acts of piracy the izihabitants might commit. Hence 

a war, which commenced in March 1^3 and which still continues. 
At the cost of ^6ry severe conflicts the Dutdi have been successful in 
possessing themselves of one single point on the sea coast, Atjeh, and of 
the surrounding territory within gnn**s^ But they could take 
possession of nothing furi^er inlqnd wilitont a prolong^ war, which 
would simply ruin the Exchequer. In order to remin this point, a mere 
fort, they have spent about 420,000,006^ which has led to a deficit in 
the Budget, not only of their weal^y and admirable Indian colonies, 
but also of the mother country. For; them, however, there is an 
excuse to be made. They had asshmcd the moral obligation of 
guaranteeing safety in Stmlt^ In the case of Italy there is 
nothing of the sort. She has thrown herself into this wasps >nest 
entirely of her own free will 

Here, again, the Marquis di Budkd, while exceedingly careful 
to ruffle the amoiir prc^e of his fellow^tiaens, gave a very sensible 
view of the condition of afiairs : — 

** Spontaneouslj^ and freely' [he said, speaking at Milan] we have 
our occupation to the triangle, Massowab, Asimra, Oher€>n, and have thus 
been enabled to loduce our military expenses, and lessen the burdens of the 
Italian ratepayers by about ten million francs a year. A state of ensured 
peace is absolutely essential lei* the establishment of a colonial system 
properly coiTesponding to the economic object we should have in view. 
The Government cannot open to the public gaze new and grand attractioii.s 
in far-ofl* climes. We sl^l make no war like that against King John, and 
shall establish no protectorate over Ethiopia. We will be satisfied with a 
-state of honourable peace, which is all we need and all we desiie,” 

The Marquis di Budini also demonri^ted very clearly and strikingly 
what an extraordinary contradiction it would be for Italy on the one 
hand to ruin herself in defence works in Europe, and to create, on 
the other, vulnerable posts in Africa. 

“ Our views are modest [he said], and such as they should be when therc^ 
is no desire for a gx^eat initiative in politics, and no wish to saddle Italy, 

* In 1886, there were 14,508 proseentions, and 11,737 judgments for executions. The 
numbers of sates per 100,000 inhabitants in the different districts were as follows; 

In Northern Italy, 6’21 ; Central Itafy, 11*27 ; fioutbem Italy, 86 84 ; Sicily, 55*91 ; 
Sardinia, d55T7, and for the entire r^m, 4o*54. Out of 11,715 properties thus sold, 
^875, 84^9 per cent., w^e adjudged to the public domai&. We see then that the 
Treasury itself Is ^ post a^ive agent in the msoiganisation of property, and is the 
great enemy of hunily w^-heing. It is suggested to help Sardinia: the first thing 
to do is to ledace the tioes, which are making first beggars, and then brigands, of the 
inhabitants. , 
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foii* the defence of her African possessiona, ‘erith heavy aums which would 
be far better employed in defending Italian territory.” 

The concluaion these very just remarks haturally point to is of 
course the evacuation of Massowah, unhesitatingly and without delay; 
but hitherto no country except Eogland has had the courage to dis- 
play such wisdom and foresight as she gave proof of in giving 
np the Ionian Isles to Greece and the Transvaal to the Dutch in 
Africa. 

In concluding this short study of Italian foreign affairs t should 
like quite briefly to sketch the Utopia of an e^omist who is also 
an old friend of Italy, that is to say, to show what have been 

her line of conduct and her prei^nt position, if she had been able 
to steer clear of uiryuZcTuanta/ unity once secured and con- 

firmed, after 1870 , she would have restritst^ herself to mi attitude 
of complete reserve. Imitating Switzerland, or<— if such a oomparison 
be humiliating— the United States, she would have interested herself 
solely in her own af&irs. would have refused all active inter- 
vention in the regnlarion of European matters, save always to raise 
a perfectly disinterested voice in support of freedom^ justice, and the 
rights of oppressed populatidna. She would on no account have 
committed herself to the perilous chimera of a balance of power 
in the Mediterranean; whibfe oould only lead her to antagonism 
with France, and oonsequenriy to the need of allies in the event 
of such antagonism culminating in conflict. She might then have 
accepted, without satisfaction probably, but also without bitterness, 
the occupation of Tunis by France and of Cyprus by England, 
considering that those countries when better governed would open 
new markets to her trade, and that, under any circumstances, these 
were great steps in the path of progress at which all true friends of 
humanity could but rejoice. 

Situated, as cdie is, beneath the sheltering rampart of the Alps,, 
and entirely removed from the arena of future wars, she had nothing 
whatever to fear for her own safety, even less than Spein beyond the 
Pyrenees, for she has no Cuba — and Cuba may cue day lead Spain 
into difiiculty with the great Transatianric Bepublio. Every culti- 
vated man in Europe would have been most friendly disposed towards 
Italy, the cradle of civilisation, poetiy, and art in Europe, the 
beautiful land, the Eden of our continent, which po one who has 
yirited it can ever forget. None of her neigbbqmn, wo have 
thought of invading her for the purpose oonquenng one of her 
provinces ; neith^ Austria to re<x>nqtter for 

Piedmont ; it mummeessary to demonstrate this. 

; Certainly the Boman question wo^^^ not have been solved ;— ^its 
vary nature renders a solorion impoasiUe ; nothing but time can 
sxnooth difficulties there ; — ^but it would have been much lesa 
VOL. mri. If 
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menacing than it is now when an occasional word or sentence 
prononnced in Berlin or Vienna is sufficient to rouse excite- 
ment and uneasiness, and even now and then a crisisy in Monte 
Oitorio. It is perfectly clear that, with the state of tension now 
existing among the European Powers-r-Gennany and Austria on the 
one hand, and France and Russia on the other— neither One side nor 
the other would have chosen, for the sake pf restoring the Temporal 
Power, to place Italy in the ranks ql a future opponent. Even a 
restored monarchy ih France would Pot have dared to take such a 
step, however violently urged on to it by the clergy. It would have 

been to the interest of every conntry to keep in the good books of a 

nation whose assistance, at a given moment, might turn the scales 
in favour of the nation she chose to support 

Italy might perhaps have felt heraeilf isolated, as at the Berlin 

Congress; but what of that ? She would have needed no ally, as she 

would have asked for nothing,- and interested herself solely in her 
home affairs. In sudh a posiUon as Italy would have required 
neither fortifications nor a powerful nor a great army ever on the 
defensive, nor colonies. All that would have been necessary would 
have been the nation armed—rin other words, a military organisation 
■similar to that of Switzerland, with perhaps a rather more numerous 
artillery and more extensive Staff Such an army would have been 
ample to protect the peninsula, as the shape of the territory, being 
elongated and covered with mountains, favours resistance to invasion. 
We may remember how the Spaniards, who were entirely destitute 
of military organisation, finally succeeded in repulsing beyond the 
Pyrenees the famous troops of Napoleon under the command of his 
best generals. 

Instead of constantly increasing her debt and raising her taxes, 
Italy could have considerably reduced both. Her funds, giving au 
interest of from 4 to 5j| per cent., thanks to repeated conversions, would 
now have been above par. The forced currency could have been 
abolished without difficulty, and a sound metallic circulation easily 
maintained. She would not have been drawn into the adoption of 
protective duties, nor committed that sin against humaiiity of tearing 
Italian workmen away from the enjoyment of their beautiful climate to 
irpaok them in the unhealthy atmosphere of workshops and factories. She 
would not have been compelled to (^eate fictitious industries, which 
■are always in greater or less danger, and which only exist by the help 
of an; unju^ tax Iwed on the consumers. The peasantry would not 
have been oMiged to fiee from a soil taxed at from 25 to 85 per cent., 
where.they c^imt the hardest kbour, inake enough to 

subsist on, after paying the claims of an insatiable treasury. 

Millions of money would not have been thrown away in the Red 
i5ea. If iSiere had been a superabundance of riches they might have 
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been utilised in colonising the d^erted regions of Ss3*dinia, Sicily, and 
Calabria. Agriculture has certiamly |)rogres8ed ; but its progress would 
have been still more considerable ; for the population, instep xji being 
reduced by emigration, would haye increased mucb more rabidly, 
iinproring the country districts, and bringing into towns a healthy 
and normal deyelopment instead of the sort of enforced swelling 
butable to Oi^drised and^^^ m We should then 

have seen realised in its true sense and vigour that well-known pto* 
verb : “ Faites moi de bonne pplitaque et je Vbas ferid de bonnes 
fii^ances.” 

What is done) however,vis an aceomplidied cannot 

expect Italy at once to inverse hw policy and follow the counsel of 
cconoraists, which would certidnly have been in a measure the course 
taken by Cavour ; but it would not be impossible to steer gradually 
nearer and nearer to this ideal, and r^ to abandon the pathway 
of megalomania.'* This appears to be the present 

Ministry, if we may judge by the Marquis di Rudinfs famous speech 
at Milan, and by ^the fiewefol d>etement th^^ economist 

and eminent Bnandal autibicu^ty, Signor of the 
Treasury, who holds k his hmids the k^s of the resources of the 
State, and upon wh^tu, thm^fore, tks decWofiS'and movements of the 
other Ministers must, perforce^ in a vety great mksure depend. 

We have shown that it is. impi^ble for Italy suddenly to withdraw 
" Triple AUianoe without cowardice and dishonour, and this 
point will be perfectly muderstood in France ; but she might, perhaps, 
be able to obtain from her allies the p^mission to communicate to 
the Cabinets of Eogland and the Elys^e \ conditions of the secret 
Treaty, so as to "prove dearly to them that its sole object is the main- 
tenance of peace; and) at events, in her relations with France she 
might show a friendly, and, 1 may add, a sisterly spirit, such as 
becomes two ^fes^r nations, alike in blood, civilisation, and <wigin. 

When the unity of Italy was first recognised, English statesmen 
said that it would be an element and guamutee of peace for Europe. 
It depends upon herself to justify this prediction. 

Emiu DE Lavkleye. 

[8ince this article was written, its celeluwted his career. 

As an old and ^ustant contributor to this iWviEW, h and will be 

deeply felt. His cahu and impartial views, 1^ liiminm judg^ his 

wide lunge of information, marked him out as a wr^ fo he read and relied 
on in the great intm»'iicual questions whidk the present upheaval of 
iw)ciety is mwimd to the fiout'-rlSd. ^osr. Eev.] 



EEMINISCENCES Of OAEDINiLL 
MANNING. 


I THINK it was Bolrngbrote who, wte asked what Marlborough’s* 
faults had been, replie| : He was so great a man, I had for- 
gotten he had any/’ Such will be the Terdict passed on Cardinal 
Manning by all who *knew him. If signs in lore are more than 
proofs, as CWentry Patmore somewhere says, so also are they in 
religion. The proofs of Cardinal Manning’s pieties are known to all 
— ^they are oflSoial. But the signs were shown in his most unrecol- 
lected moments to his intimates. His idlest woids were from thi» 
point of view more edifying than even his pastorals. A noble figure 
was his on the platform and in the pulpit ; but where he was at his- 
best and greatest was in his . own armchair. There used to be an 
impression that the Cardinal was nothbg if not a diplomatist. 
Assuredly he had worldly as well as heavenly wisdom— a prudence 
which is a Cardinal’s as well as a cardinal virtue. But none of the 
common devices of the diplomatist were his— he smiled at them in 
Italian ecclesiastics. It was the frankness and not the reticence of 
his conversation that took me by surprise when he permitted me to 
pass with him what were 1 think his idlest hours at Archbishop’s House. 

After nine there will be no interruption,” was a hint he gave me 
quite early in our intercourse, and “ Come to me with the bats ” is 
the buiden of nearly two hundred notes I have been looking through^ 
all precious as proceeding Item his hand. At that hour I found 
him with tibe cares and prayers of the day done, weary indeed, yet 
wakeful and alert. I think he liked, not indeed to- put aside the 
eccleriastie, for that was second or even first nature to him, but to 
talk to a layman whose interests were not exactly ecjcleaiastical, 
who did not possess “ a liturgical soul,” and whose conversation was 
—not all in Heaten. My deep attachment to him was, I suppose, 



•pfnmt fiee^l^ of ; wIligIi be never 

eougfat to oortiil. Dim is a form of mania ih wbicli a man cali^ 
npon to admire^ aaj a sh^ of preebim glaaa, feels oonstrained to 
aireep it The same impnlse it^^ w 

that nmlj ovWmid^ an inM^jibs^ he thought so^ 

to tickle, instead of klanng, foot. Most of us regard, in 

one way or anothex^ ilds as the soul of wit. Thus 

possessed, I more than <moe com Cardinal 

would r^ard as vagaries cd . speech, often his ready 

assent. ‘‘Stop a bit, stop a to," or ** Jodkey of Norfolk, not go 
fast," he wotdd Bometimes say, where a oonventional Cardinal • most 
surely have been in$giiaht w This liberty pf speech which 

he allowed to othm lm^ hhnselfi having moods in which 

he spoke with a sort of seripiiB jast. This was not the only trait 
he had in common with blessed Thomas More« 

In the inner room at Arehbybop’s House, whmC^^ Manning 
received his more intimate ealleri^ there hung, opposite ^ to where he 
eat, a portrait of St. 0har|6r Borrow Caidinal and Archbishop of 
Milan. This was the Cstdinat’s favourite saint and model archbishop. 
When the centeimiy <rf jiftglmh Sunday Schools wa» oommemorated, 
41 monument was erected by l^amnformistB, and on it was inscribed 
tlie name of Cardinal Boritoiaeo, as tto pi the pioneer of the Sunday 
SchooL That incident, which Cardinal, suggests at 

once the kinship between the two men, which was close at every turn ; 
and when Manning returned i^m Rome as a priest in 1854, be 
founded the community of Oblato of St. Charies at Bayswater, with 
whom he lived until he succeeded to the Archbishopric of Westminster 
in 1865. There his library of old days remains, row on row of 
Anglican divinity. From his beloved Oblates he chose his confessor, 
of whom he wrote in terms of the most tender affection in the last 
letter he ever penned. One day in Milan, St, Charles Borromeo was 
playing cards with two of his priests (perhaps the only thing in which 
the Archbishop of Westminster never wished to imitate him), when 
the talk turned on the moments of death, and on what each would 
do if he, then and there, heard the last summons. “ I would flee to 
the church," said one, ** 1 would call on the name of the Lord," 
said another, “ And I " said St. Chwies, “would go on with the 
game." Such wi» the spirit in which this Oblate on the throne of 
Westminster undertook every task, the lightest, ol 1^^ In the 
love of God and mim he performed to talked 

politics and newspapers, went each 

Club, and lectured befto the Royal ScKaeiy^^^^ House, 
of Commons pud wandered among the tsowds i^ M House 

garden-parties v oor would he have fiihched to meet at any moment 
the me8seng|er which came to him at last so oalmly^almost coUuatvely. 
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> Hie Bonomeim «ii6ei3<$€e Kad iteniateb^ Hbls tittle iH wae CterdiBe} 
Maniibg aBd c}l bie l^neRU mde ehoieei wiien: 
esfeed what he would V were he not a prfest* ** A doctor;"* said <me, 
still dietoing of the i^t service of ^^ 1 ^^ A temperantse advocate, 
said another, with becoming BolemMtjr; ** And I/" said the Cardinal, 
Radical member for Mary Ieb6ne "?^ju6t then polit^^^^ rowdiest 
of metropolitan areas. To him the service of bis Creator and of his 
fellow-oreatnrea was identical, so that he never necessary 

. to talk piety in ordef to feel he had been ckriit^iL He had all his 
model’s sanity of sanctity. The one played cribbage for the glory of 
God, and the other for the same canse disctii^ed with Sir Charles Dilke 
the limitation of electoral areas in the Redisferibntion Bill (of which he 
saw one of theadvaneed drafts prepai^d for the Cabinet) ; the Education 
Act with Mr. Forster, whom be greatly respected ; the prevention of 
cruelty to children with the Rev. Benjaniiii Waugh, in whose praise, 
as in that of many Dissenters, he was firm ; the iniquity of theatres 
with the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes^^^ one that cures 

itself — ^his youth the most painful ©frdl subjects with Mr. Stead ; 

the Land League with Mr. Michael Bavitt ; standing armies with Lord 
“VVolseley; ancient ' Scaadinayia with Mr. Paul du ChaiIJa ; local 
option with Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; vivisection (which lie loathed as 
Browning loathed it) with Miss Frances Power Cobbe ; the Salvation 
Army with General Booth, whom he made a public profession of 
attachment; art with Mr. Raskin, who took him to exhibitions in 
Bond Street; and nationalisation of the land with Mr. Henry 
George, whom I took to him one Sunday afternoon, and silently 
listened while one said that his love of onr Lord led him to love man, 
and the other that his love of man led him to love our I^rd-- 
the Mount, whence came the Sermon, being the beginning of 
the spixituai journey of the one and the end of that of the other. 
These came and went, and sometimes heard no more pious speech 
than a God bless you ; but they were none the less conscious that 
they had held converse with a fervent Christian. He needed no catch- 
words, and used no shibboleths to reach the heart of hearts. It was 
said of him once that he w'as photographed for the Church’s glory, 
and there was, in a simple and beautiful sense, a subtle truth in the 
saying. 

This absence of direct preachment never led any one, the most 
foolish, to suppose he was indifferent to dogmas— Christian and 
Catholic. What his own life of devotion was, that he wished the 
lives of alt his clergy to be. Beautiful and inspiring were the 
addresses he gave them— then was a time when his Master’s name 
was oh bis lips at every breath, as it was always in his heart. Betw een 
no man’s wcuds and acts was Uiereeverso complete a parity. He 
denied himself the indulgences be ceded to others. The cigarette. 
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The 

cigar was a mate and lN» 7 oad ; and^ 

beea^ 

I do net like to mix i^r 4 j^oe of leader/ he said, with 

characteristic samauudneas when he heard of 

a clerical football player* v ¥alr he 'tobka fire-bar gate when he went 
to l^shaw College in the sixties. : : , 

That his great heart had in his clergy 

and in his laity, he did nci ccn^eecd as well as great and more abid- 
ing consolations. He measored Haeir and onr com in his own bushel. 
He rated us by his own s^ndard^^ his etandard, like his rank, 
was the highest of all: — that ideal blending of ^ with real pre- 
eminence which the world needft to have recalled to it now and then. He 
saw, for instance, the hatoc by drink traffic. It confronted 
him as he walked the st^et8 % day ; it haunted him on his nar^^ 
at night, when the roide of a dmbken mnger^^ in on hie 

loneliness, and was mtor&i^ted 1^ his sensidre eai» which 

he did not hear, but wifehood 

and the motherhood of Hngifl^;^ #e widl of the ^ child. And 

when men told him calmly his standpoint 

only) that they feared spiiitnhl pride do^ed^^^^^^ steps of teetotalism, 

he had no patience leih in hlnii- He asked for water, and they gave 
him the sour wine of pedantries. 1 think it w'as not altogether with- 
out a qualm that he allowed the sherry he had renounced to be put 
on the table at that open early dinner at Archbishop^s House ; but a 
bishop must, by the Gospel rule, be given to hospitality ; ” and Low 
does he know, anyway, that there is not among his guests one ter 
whom St. Paul himself would command a little wine for the stomach s 
sake? So there the hated decanter stood, and there, if nowhere 
else, a guest had an approach to experience of what may be called 
furtive drinking; for he was unwilling to meet the eye of his host 
while his lips touched the banned liquid. Perhaps the Cardinal felt 
it necessary to give to Rome and the worid this practical proof that 
he was not a Manichican — a heresy hinted against him by those who 
thought it unbecoming for a Cardinal Archbishop to talk teetotalism 
on a Sunday afternoon from a cart on Clerkenwell Green. These 
were content to take the Ten Commandments as they stand, without 
seeking to remove the main stumbling-block in of man- 

kind's keeping of them. Many of his dleigy, h^irosr^, as is well 
known, joined the temperance movement, and effective 

lieutenants. . 

As he did not think there was one law for' the and another 
for the laity in matters of self-denial, his disappointment at the 
absence of enthusiasm for teetotslism among educated laymen was 
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second only to his disappointment at the absence of it among the 
mass of bis priests. “ I have piped and they have not daneed,” he 
said one evening. The^ is not one gentleman who will give up 
one glass of sherry to help me in the battle.*' Once, when he made as 
though he would weep or&r the indifference of &bylon, 1 gave the 
serviceless offer of my own adbesion. *^lto/Vhe said, “not now. 
You must get your wife’s permisrion.^ It was one of the privileges of 
Cardinal Manning, denied to most me% to W M by mere 

personal example ; add never did he iblg^ or minimise this added 
obligation. ^ promos, one sometimes reforms might 
be effected, might be evou fashionable, if some prince had taken him 
for his tutor OP his model. 

What fashion might effect in England, nationally is resolved to 
effect in Ireland— happy to be sociaUy governed by a more progressive 
force than ours. “ Irelmid sober mid Ireland free” was the magical 
combination which the year 1889 insi^bed on many an Irish banner. 
The Archbishop of Dublin sent all the preUmini^ papers to West- 
minster, and the heartof the English Archbishop gavealeap of delight. 
In that moment he iorgot tl^ sorrow had accumulated with the 
years, his sorrow over each tiish name he encouintered in the records 
of the London police-courts. When^ Me scanned his (this he 
did every morning, and lived in London— thus defying Mr. Su skin’s 
complete recipe for demoralisation), he looked nervously down the 
reports of the police-court cases, and Whenever his eye caught the 
name of a son or, worse luck, of a daughter of Erin, his face moved 
with a strange emotion. These were the sheep of his pasture. Bat 
he was not only the i^iritu^ shepherd of the ffock — he was the 
Englishman who felt a political debt to Ireland, a social debt to her 
exiles, a personal and religious debt to her Catholicism, No better 
news could come from Ireland to Archbishop’s House than that which 
announced the addition of teetotalism to the watchword of the move- 
ment of freedom. 

But the Cardinal did, as a rule, bring down to a personal issue 
the principles on which he was in conflict with others. There were 
times when he had a sharp tongue for foes and for dissentient friends, 
to whom, nevertheless, he would have done any kindness at any 
sacrifice of his own personal comfort— the last thing he ever con- 
sidered. “ What can yon expect,” he asked of a dignitary who did 
not take his advice in a moment of some emergency, ** brought up as 
he was in a hen-coop, as I call the — — ? ” and he named a 
community he truly loved and admired ; and shortly afterwards he 
told me he had gone out of his way to show special kindness to the 
very noble-hearted bishop whose affairs had occasioned the epithet. 
‘‘ Yes,” he would say of his flock, when they did not rise to some great 
occasion, “ I never forget they are my sheep” And yet another 
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animal served a/t tim^ the purpose of a flitting comparison : “ Ever 
since I became a Catholic, I have found it iieceasary to cidtiva a 
great devotion to Balaam's ass^'' 

A briefer pang, but a severe one whfle it latted^ vras that which 
he sufiTered from the estrangemeait between his own sympathies and 
those of probably the biflk cd hm^ ihepubbcation of ’^^ The 

Jifaiden Tribute of Modem JBsbyten." The great Cardinal, a^y in 
his barrack-like p4aoe, saw two t!hibg8--first, the wrong done 
to womanhood, and to that only more appeeJiBg llu2i^--^wom 
in childhood ; and, secondly, the good intendcms of Mr* Stead, “ I 
say to you '* (and he never spoke more mtemxily "<we are up in a 
balloon. Our priests have become machines for adminis^ the 
sacraments. There was a U there was grace, but there 

were no sacraments ; now there are sacraments, but where b grace?** 
It was a mood of the moment, and wbehce came it ? I think from 
the attitude taken by an evar-fsithfhl friend, who had followed his 
leader into teetotalism, and had given him a personal service which 
few men devote to another.; handing 

him a Pall m 1685. have np:pef^^ read evil which 
it is not necessary for me to instant reply. So the 

Cardinal was for the moment fa h|^ dudgeon I had 

said it was consoHng to find tfeal even Cardinals had human sensi- 
tivenesses, Ko/* h^e imid, Wit^^ gravity; *^no; it is very 

disappointing /* I hold to my own opinion still. It is not spiritual 
pride, but spiritual despondency that one most encounters in the 
world ; and it is some comfort^ at any rate, to find that when these 
saints are scratched there is blood below— yet to know they are the 
very Elect notwithstanding. * 

His manners with ladies were idways charming ; and his bow, when 
he twk off the hat of more than Quaker brim, was a homage the most 
gracious ever made. It was not often that he permitted himself a 
mere compliment ; when he did so it was only because a neat phrase 
carried him away. You have given me a book which has kept me 
awake, and I bring you a book to send yon to sleep.” The book 
which had mt kept him awake was a volume of poems of a tone he 
harcUy caught. The book to send the poet to sleep was a collection 
of his own sermons. This reminds me that he told tile that the last time 
he had seen Br. Whewell, whom he greatly admired from his youth, was 
in a ehurdi where he, himself was preacbfag. Whatever compliment 
he felt in having the omniscient mathematimau as a hearer vanished 
as he watched him fell into a tranquil slumber* . Mr. Bright, by the 
why, he once saw ainougst his audienoe fa a ijiurcb in Rome; but he 
did not get much comfort out of him either. “ I liked it all,” said 
Bright when next they met, “except your sermon.** It was on a 
theme the most misunderstood— the Blessed Virgin. 
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Hk indifierent attitude about bis books was quite real— a genuine 
conquest of his hninility over his sensitiveness, and it was all the 
more to his merit inasmuch as they never had the recognition they 
deserve. He must have known very well how good they were; 
though few others found it out« It cannot be said that a paper like 
the AtKenmm less than ju^ioe to the secular authors of the 
day. If it errs, it errs as it ought to db, on the side of kindness. 
But a paper like the Athenmum may be said to have had no cog- 
nisance of Cardinal Manning’s woiks. 7he same strenuous thought 
in the same strenuous language, on yinost any other subject, would 
have made a reputation, and those MSB; w^^ across large fools- 
cap on his knee (as St. John wrote his Gospels, he smd, with the 
look which gave his wocds their meaning) wou^^^ novelist or 
for historian, have won fortune and applause. The back seat to 
which the Christian public of Bnglaud relegates serious religious 
literature is a little puzzling perhaps ; and certainly those who grudge 
the Churchman what ad vantiiges he ^ns from his cloth may be 
consoled to think that he encquiitefs, M a prejudice which, 

in some instances, and certab]|jf Is Caidmal Manning"^ is less than 
just 

Once in writing to a lady a letter which lies before me,. the 
Cardinal advanced a thebiy of the r^atious between reader and 
author which will not dnd a genera! acceptance. An author usually 
spends the more time on his wrirings that the reader may spend the 
less. Read that book slowly,*' Wrote the Cardinal ; “ it took me 
long to write it, and I feel sure it needs time to read it.*' But when 
the lady said she would not read it, he did not, as most authors would 
of readers so unruly, despair of her. It is a good sign,” he wrote, 
“that you cannot read that book. The law is not made for the just 
man, and that book is not written for the children of the bouBehold. 
You have by grace what it has by reason,” The number of requests 
made to him by authors of books, big and little, for prefaces, passport- 
letters in fact from Archbishop's House to the hearts of the faitiful, 
was legion. But “ Manning of Balliol found time for everything ” 
to the very end. The bare list of publications bearing this tm- 
primatur would fill columns. When he had to refuse, he did so with 
a gentleness which made even the refusal a favour, I heard both 
from the refuser and from the refused the story of one sudi e^nsode. 
It was a pamphlet in which the zealous author undertook to prove 
from the Gospels the Pontiff's right to the temporal power. Said 
the author; “ I have been to the Cardinal to ask him te a preface. 
I had wri^en beforehand^ sending the proofs ; and, directly I got into 
the room, the Oardinal thanked me, and said, * I have written a little 
on that subject myself, but you take a higher line."* The narrator 
was so delighted, that he almost forgot he had oame away without 
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even the faintest hope of an Archiepisoopal pn&faoe. : A day or two alter, 
the Cardinal, not knowing 1 knew either of the applioant or Ms appli- 
cation, told me of both. Bat/’ I sidd to him, / atop a bit«^ 1 have 
written a little about that myself. Bnt you overstep the Ithe where 1 
cannot follow you/ ” This is what he mean^^ say^whaty in eSect^ 
he said; for the preface was never imtten ; ^ how much seufdtive 
consideration framed the version he had p eager author ! 

The story is chanu^teiistio; snpplies a key which was some- 

times requisite to interpret and reconcile his speeches, r 

All sorts and oonditipus of women had recourse to him the very 
simple, the vei^ sophisticated. One o the Arst cla^, X rememW 
was a charming girl, who, though ihe thought every one goes to 
Heaven, except, perhaps, people who steal/’ was not wholly happy in 
her Protestantism, and she asked the Gardinal to recommend her 
some daily spiritual exercise. vf^Say he told her, “ * Oh 

Lord, my heart is ready/ as the P^mist She Was anxious to 

do as directed, but she oonld not make up her mind whether she ought 
to say “ as the Psidmist says ” as pairtMaf her daily prayer ; and I 
imagine her, in her scrupulonsneBs^ s^ giving Heaven the benefit of 
this piece of literaiy gossip 1 It is who speaks of a 

lady of gay celebrity patting oSOf her ^p and bells at his Eminence s 
feet ; and there was ti^th bdkthd i&e The routine of his life 

brought him into relation ^0^ the devout elderly lady — 

the mother of a flock, each one of whom the Cardinal- Archbishop 
would know by name, and be consulted alont, as to the profesrion of 
Jack and the engagement of Jill. The experience was all the more 
vivid by contrast, when there came to him some great lady from the 
inner world of fashion, floating in a cloud of perfume, having first 
dropped from her hand the last French novel. The type startled him 
at first ; but he, who was so ready to remind ns that the habit did 
not make the monk, became equally persuaded that gay feathers 
did not mean a heart incapable of discipline, and that even heights 
of holiness could be spiritually attempted— though the outer foot 
wore the last vanity in shoes from the Burlington Arcade. No one 
— nob Dr. Badenoch even— ever suspected His Eminence of using 
scent; but there came a time when X found twice or thrice in succes- 
sion even the large rooms filled with perfumes of Piesse. A little 
later the converrion of a lady of fashton was aunounoedv Never was 
passenger lor Sk Peter’s bark in t^e haada of skilful pilot 

than was a great lady in the hands of this great mail /and to his task 
he biought not^ m^ly skill but neophytes he 

spoke, if he spoke M all, with One such w^as 

clever: she had written so sensib^ and welh^just a letter to 
announce her conversion to an illf»^idus personage, who suggested 
in reply that he saw behind hers an Eminent hand— “ which was quite 
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untrxie/' Baid the Cardinal, ‘‘thongh I own I may have changed a 
phrase here, or added a phrase there ” 1 thought it was not a very 
bad inst^ce, afiber. of the illnstrions personage -s perception. 
Whatever the GardinaFs tact^ it never hid the truth at any rate from 
the tactful Generally he went straight to the mark. “I have been 
doing something you would not approve afterndon, voting for the 
Marriage with the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill/* said the Prince of 
Wales to him one evening. -I said the 

Cardinal, nob apologetitally, ** You ^sapprove A very much ? ” 
asked the Prince in appeMing tones. I do^ air/* was the straight 
reply. ■ • . ■ 

Another type of woiumi had a gi^t attraction for him— the 
Protestant young lady, whose piety ha% more and more of late years, 
taken so practical a turn. He met, one after anc^her, these maidens, 
each animated by a serious intention to make some one less wretched. 
A young man who had interested Hm, nod who had two accidental 
associations with him— for ho, too, was of Balliol, and his father lived 
in the house at Totteiidge onoa oconided by the the Cardinal 

— fell ill, and his wife wrote to teU hk The aged man of 

eighty set out immediately to see the sufierer, a journey of an hour 
or two each way to a pasture of which he was not the spiritual 
shepherd. I happened to see him just after his return, and 1 cannot 
forget the glowing words he psed of this Protestant lady — the 
daughter of a Scottish gentleman, who had left her home, he said, 
and had come to nurse in a London hospital for the sake of God and 
her fellow-creatures, and who had been married thence as if from 
her home. He said he thought all this self-denial wonderful in 
young women outside the Church. But the perfection of all woman- 
kind he found in his beloved neighbours, the Sisters of Charity, in 
Carlisle Place. Personally, he hnd not much sympathy with 
the contemplative Orders of either men or women. What capti- 
vated him most was the woman who worked in the world yet 
prayed m the cloister, who went about doing good — the leaven of 
holiness in the school and the slum. The Sisters of Kazareth came 
next in hi.s affections; and of the Compaunity at Hammersmith he 
said, wishing to cap my own praises, “They are unspoiled Irishwomen, 
and you cannot easily beat that.” Those who are curious to know 
the Cardinals preference in female beauty may care to hear that the 
only woman’s face I ever heard him eipress an opinion on was that 
of ^ Princess T- — — ” among Lenbach’s fine portraits. I had turned 
over the leaves showing more briliiam; beauties ; bub when we came 
to this he said t ^ Thatk pretty.” I think it was because the lady 
has her eyes cast down. Por equally ascetic reasons he liked the high 
foreheaded, colourless Madonnas better than all the mundane magni- 
ficences of Murillo. 
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In most qaestions His liberality was beyond expectation. He was 
never afraid of being compromised in the cause of charity. About 
Padre Gurci, when he had been expelled by the Jesnihs^and was even 
out of Papal favour^ he once unbosomed himself to me* have 
put my purse at his disposal in his neoessi^S^Vhe 
I Jell you this> that you may tell it when I am gon^’’<^ 
which he not unfrequently used, and which I have regarded as an 
obligation in cases where, otherwise, my pen woald run through 
passages. They would bum him in Bonfe/’ he added, smiling, 

if they could ; and they would bum me toa An-^ American lady, 
with a literary reputation less than her deserta-^i&e, whose Signmr 
Monaldini’a Niece ’’ is among the few delightful Oontemporaiy i^ — 
wrote another Imk in one of whose heroes the Cardinal rec^ 

Padre Curci ; and Ihe portrait, though he thought it overdrawn, 
delighted him. He canm upon it 1^ a bhan^ Her books had been 
hailed, in a newspaper he waa supplied to as a glory, where 

a glory was sonmwhat needed^ to Uteratnre of Aoaetica; 

whereupon aoine one oomph^ed toi^eC^ sending a copy of this 

particular book, with aentohces carefully marked as certainly improper. 

Profoundly pure,” was His Eminende^s verdict on the impeached 
passages. He heard ocCisiou»l!y of ladies whose lives were made 
a burden to tbeim by horrors they sometimes Hstened to in sermons, 
and who were forbidden 1^ confessors to hear them. ^‘Hae it 
come to that? Well, I do not wonder,” he said. Fantastic 
sermons, which violate Gospel leserve, and which profess to reveal 
more of the mind of our Lord than did inspiration itself, were a 
great cross to him. “ Poor things,” he said once of a Community 
who had asked him to preach, and in whose tone he thought he 
perceived a certain sophistication ; 1 fear they were disappointed, for 

1 found nothing better to preach about than the crucifixion.” He 
had a great desire that his fiook should love what he called “the 
music of the English Bible,” and he published at his own cost St. 
John’s Goa^l, in a form which made it available for the pocket. 
There was no medal or scapular which he regarded as an equipment 
more heavenly. He was less rigid m regard to trivial art in chutes ; 
I never heard him re-echo Savonarola's protest agakst the tawdry robes 
of crudest dye and the tinsel jewellery of the customary Madonna : 
“ I tell you she went about dressed as a simple ybu»^ womau.” Yet 
Savonarola and he had most things in common ; and they would not 
have differed so greatly either in the inventoryci thinga to be heaped 
on the bonfirb which the one lighted m the other 

willingly would have lighted in Bond Sj^ieet; (tee favourite phrase 
of his in certoin of his moods was really' a pera|ihrase ftom Savo- 
narola : In the catacombs the candlesticks were of wood, but the 
priests were of gold. Now the candlestioks are of gold.” It was 
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more effective because tbe Cardinal left, as Savonarola did not 
leave, the antithesis to complete itself. It was by such phrases— 
^ighUy piquant, he knew them to be — that he kept his faithful 
dergy ever on ^eir mettle. 

The friendship between the Oar^nal and Mr. Gladstone was cha- 
racteristic of the eddies of both men’s disposi<^nS| and of the changes 
of the times. Begun at Oxford, where alreadjjr both the mark of 

their .predestination to greatness, and both had the p impress 

of piety, it was continued through tbe yei^ whidi s^ Manning settle 
into Churcbmanship, and Gladstone into Statesihanfihip — two r6ks 
they might easily have inte^hlmged. And wheh there came, in 1845, 
that crisis of the Anglican Ohurch in the minds of gi^oup, the 

secession of Newman, it was who probed to Gladstone the 

quietmg doctrine that the frea^ of individuatistn in her sons could 
not be pitted agdnst the great iMWpoiwte of the mother 

Church of England. Perturbed ih spint, the left London 

behind him, and in the <^lm ateps^ Sussex rectory pro- 
pounded this question : Arp ail tiiSSe o^ by New- 
man’s, so many separate of the Roman Church, 

or is there any one trait held by these men in common to account for 
their conversion ? ” “ Thm ts one trait,' ’ said the Archdeacon oracu- 
larly, “ a waut of truth.” 1 tell the story as it was told to me. Bat 
it had an authentic sound to any one familiar with the ready-made- 
reason moods from which riper years did not wholly deliver him ; and 
when 1 asked him, in the eighties, if it Was true, he said that, though 
he had forgotten the words, no doubt represented a general feel- 
ing he had that Tract 90 ” was unstraightforward, and all these 
converts might, at a moment when the rising hope of the Church 
party needed a terse reply, be taken as tarred with the “ Tract 90 ” 
bru^. In 1889 I taxed Mr. Gladstone’s memory as to the episode, 
but found it a blank until he heard the whole story, when the inci- 
dent came back to him, except that he questioned the geography, 
thinking that it took place in London, not at Lavington. When 
Manning and Hope-Scott seceded together ilve years later, Gladstone 
said he felt as if he had lost his two eyes. 

The Irish University question, which wrecked Mr. Gladstone’s Bill 
in 1873, was the ffrst great rock of oi^ce set by mcumst^nces 
between the two friends. For the Arehbishcqf) of Westminster was 
credited with indueucing Irish and Catholic o|Hnion, in and out of 
Parliament, to refect the proposals which, cm the other hand, politicians 
of tile Fawcett school attacked as concesskms to Pppeiy. Between 
the two stools tiie Miinister ^ State fell, and when the Churchman 
and Statesman met in the street, one looked in another direction^ The 
Statesman indited pamphlet after pamphlet to assert that the Vatican 
Council had tampered with the civil alleoriance of Catholics, pamphlets 
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in which it wag so easfj and pleasant to enicgiste Newman, if only to 
set off a silence as to the merits of Manning. Bven then, when 
Manning winced for the words of hia friend, hk thcHightg went hack 
affectionately and admiringly to the Qladatone of !^har dayn^ 
Gladstone of Christ Chiirch, sdm peUr el saris r^roshsi the s^ehdid 
typo of all he moat wondiipped^talent and piety^ V Yen siirprise 
me/' said Lord &acong&ld, when Mahn^ had been comparing the 
calm, btoad, tranced Gladstone of that day and the Gladstone of 
Utor years; “I thoaght"ihe had always l^n an Italian in the 
custody of a Scotchman^" By the celebrated 

^is eightieth birthday the Car^nal was able to wri^^^ about 

the eighty staim they had climbed together, a letter which had no 
hint of anything but the old[ ti^ and th^^ affection. 

The temporary estrangement between the Cardinal and Mr. 
Gladstone was, as may be supposed, wat^^ some interest, 

and turned to soine pi^dt, by The portrait of 

Cardinal Grandisop in 'vdid please its prototype. Very 

different, he thought, was the spkit ghown in the delineation of the 
Archbishop of Tyie m ^ JSndymion/’ ; had been a good 

deal of commanicatitm between the ableist and ^t^^ sitter during the 
interval between the two by the Cardinal why 

he called himself a Tory, Bord Be^o^ replied : Because the 
word Conservative is so iong.^ 

And long — the word ig like a knell ” — is the epithet which 
must already be applied to these Beminiscences. I, therefore, close, 
without exhausting, them, fragmentary (his favourite word), nn- 
c^rganised as they are, they reve4 points in the temperament of this 
great Churchman, which could not be easily gathered from his formal 
writings or his official acts. He had a great desire to be known as he 
was ; and those who possess broad human gympathies will not wonder at 
it ; for there was nothing narrow or arrificial in him. He was the exact 
contrary of what superficial bystanders represented him to be — ^the 
Marble Arch(bishop} of profane jest. Themost humble of men, he was 
not without an imperiousness all bis own, which well became him. 
M'^hen he was eighty, letters of oongratulation poured in upon him 
in varying keys of homage-— all save one. His elder sistmr, who still 
thought brother, wrote to temind him that 

not by the teag^ a man^^ years, but by the way Hiey mre spent, will 
he be judged I hope I never. that,” said 

the Cardinedi yet^^ 1 have doim ii! Wotli^ and I go 
empty-handed Redeemer.” Only « before his 

death he told me of his sisters age— ntnety^thiee^ and with all her 
faculties "--a wela jme pro^ In his own haworUly way he loved 

the world and all the people in it. He did not want to die ; but 
none was ever so submisdve to the summons. When you hear I 
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h«ve taken to iny bed, yon can order my coffin,” he said to me ; “ in 
tiiatt 1 shall be like Lord Beaconsfield.” Wearily and reluotmitiy ho 
cHmbed the stone staiis for the last time, just after signing a business 
letter to the Tatioan in the Italian he had ecxmomiaed tizne at Balliol 
by learning while hh shaved: He had borne the harden dl a long 
day; and he l^ves a memory that mast illuminate those who come 
after him in the work which remaizm for 


S O great and humble a inan aa Ckc^dinal^^M^ had necessarily 
a special side vimble to each person ^^ w^ in close contact 

with him, and even small contribtdiotm to a ocm of him 

are not without value. 1 have be^ ac^ think that he 

showed me a bUthe and cosy human fiiiend|dixp which must have been 
rare. He treated me as a gcod old unde might treat a niece whose 
ways were not his, but were ixlM^ng and entertaining to him, and 
merited his respect also. An^^ihg &rther from the contempt for 
women, which one or two raA newspaper cories^ have attri- 
buted to him, could not well been ima^ than his gentle fun 

and serious help and advice. I grant, his advice was always given 
with an air of authority belonging td his position, but the authoority 
vanished like a mist the moment it was not acknowledged, and he 
would add; Am I not right V Dotft yon agree with me ?” The 
fact is, his personal humility as a Christian man, his trained deference 
as an English gentleman, his devoted desire for the truth and 
the right, his sense of his ecclesiastical dignity and his firm 
stand on the Church’s foundation, made a combination of perfect 
simplicity of manner, and left him free from personal considerations 
about hhnself, as well as about those with whom he was conversing. 
They were either souls needing his help, or fellow-workers consulting 
with him, and equal in view of the woirk. I suppose that few came 
into close relationship with him without finding that he felt it to be 
his duty to show them what he sa^ as truth ; but, so far as I know, 
he was content not to tiy to impose himself on their oonvidaonB. He 
gave me the impression that liberality as to others was as strong as 
conviution for himself. He even had a certain amused sense of the 
horror in which he Imew himself and his Church to be held by people 
for whom he had respect. 

l&f personal knowledge of Card^^ Mahnbg dates only a few 
years bac^. I was in London about a case of peculiarly insolent 
ruffianism on the |>art of a bad man. His crime could not be punished 
by law, nor by publicity ; but it went hard with me that it should 
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pass quite scot-iroep My usual counsellors were &r away, and I went 
to the Cardinal to see what he thought could be done. 1 prcposed a 
certain course. We talked the .case over, and tSen the C^trduial said : 

I don’t know you. I don’t know whether yon have conrego to do it. 
I don’t know whether you will do it well.” 1 said 1 had courage, and 
.would take his suggestions as to how to doit. He said : Well. Let 
us talk about other things, and then well see.” And for an hour or so 
we talked about common friends, about modes of work for the troubled, 
and about non*personal religious topics. 1 had known So much of 
hjm throagh others, that I was not surprised to dud how sweetly, 
genially humorous he was^ — in fact, half-ohaffing on some subjects, 
while burning with indignation on others. He dually said : 1 think 

you can do this, and I tblnk it will be a good thing to do. God 
bless you. Take this blessing, at least, as the blessing of an old 
man.” I think his rich and beautiful voice almost always sounded 
in the ears of a departing visitor; Come and see me again.” He 
loved to have people come to him for advice and help, and perhaps 
loved it most keenly if he knew that they were stepping across some 
barrier. He certainly stepped across m^y a baiter to meet me, 
as he always did, after that drst time. I carried out the plan, 
pleased him, and he wrote to me : What you did was contrary to 
the prudence of this world, but in accordance with the prudence of 
the next. Good will come of it ; at all events, a voice has spoken 
to him in God’s name, and His word does not return void. For the 
present, what you have done is enough.’^ 

1 did not see him again for some time, and when I went I shall 
never forget his appearance as he came in. His attendant, Newman, 
always confused me with another lady, and I suppose he had taken in 
no clear message as to who I was. The old man came in, holding one 
side of his long coat across his chest, drawn up to his full height, and 
looking as severe and distant as could be. He was a mediaeval eccle- 
siastic all over. But when 1 made a few steps forward to meet him, face 
and figure all relaxed, and smiling, he said ; Oh ! it’s you, is it ? 
Well ? What mischief is on foot to>day ? What commands have you for 
me ? ” At the end of my business he said : Have you seen So-and-so 
(a recent Vert to the Catholic Church) lately ? ” I said I had, and that 
1 was charmed to see what his Christianity could do for an Agnostic. 

Yes, that is a true Conversion. That is a true conversion — a con- 
version as yon Methodists understimd it, too.” And presently he 
seemed to think this was his first good chance wi^ me, and said, *'And 
when are you coming nearer ? ” “I am not likely evm* to come nearer 
in the sense I thiiak you mean,” I said ; and he urged on me the benefits 
of confession. 1 must say that I did little hut parry the attack, 
because 1 could not brmg myself to say plainly what I Ihought. He 
seemed too good and gentle to be opposed. But he gave me a book 
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of kis, and asked me to discttss it with him later on. The next time 
he saw I was nn willing, and said nothing till we had said good-bye* 
Then came a pause, ^d “ Well ? ” I said, " No. I only came to 
you for the business we have settled.” ‘‘ Very well, veiy well. But 
you know you need guidance.” I avoided the whole question, and for 
a time or two he left all such personaUtiea alone^ Then lie gave me 
a little book on the Office of the Holy Spirit, and pressed me for 
comments on it. At last I frankly told him that his dignity and 
kindness about other things made it patnM to speak plainly, but that 
I agreed with his book as far as he couM quote Scripture in support 
of his teaching, but that he presently came to his doctrine of the 
Church, and had no quotations, and that then I difiered. He said 
gently, " You do not see your need of confession ^d of the Church, 
but it is there.” 1 said, " Na You suggest to me means by which 
to get what 1 have already, p^oe with God through Jesus Christ, 
and access to God by the Holy Spbat* You have really nothing better 
to offer me. And I can say this freely to you becauBe you understand 
life as no oi'dinary priest can. You have lived a complete life, 
and understand. Yon know that I have all I need.” He said 
quickly, with a sharp look at me, ‘’^Are you content with your- 
self, then?” Of course I said no, but with the faith ami doctrine 
I had received. And 1 added again: You kmml have what satisfies 
my soul’s needs.” He paused, nodded his head repeatedly, ami ihen 
said : “ I know that I think that you would always follow the truth.” 
I said, " More than that. You know that I sea the truth differently 
from you, and that 1 have what satisfies me, while you have wliat 
satisfies you. Forgive me; 1 must speak plainly when you press me.” 
He turned to me, and ^id very solemnly : The Church has a doctrine 
of the intention of the heart. You have that intention of the heart. 
God bless you, God bless you.” Then he reverted to the practical 
business result we had previously come to, and sent two or three 
messages by me to fellow-workers. 

He used, with a smile, to ask me about the health of a lady of his 
own age whom he knew to be an anxiously zealous Protestant, and 
sent messages which 1 durst not deliver. 1 always felt his quiet, 
underlying sense of Christian fellowship with her to be strong, though 
he knew that to her he represented “Hie Scarlet Woman” in England. 

Perhaps one of the most amusing conversations I ever had with him 
was after I had seen some evictloBS m Ireland, and had mode friends 
with some priests over there. 1 went to tell him all about it, and he 
spoke with great warmth of appreciation about the English 
Protestants who had been over to cheer the hearts of the Irish. I 
said it was stmnge that English Catholics did not go. He said they 
were not in i^mpathy. 1 asked why he did not tell them to go, 
since it must stir their sympathy. “ They won't fp ,*' — he repeated 
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again and again ; — “ it’s no use. They wonHi go/' ■ ‘ Then/' I said^ 
^‘why don't you tell their confessors to send them for penance ? '' 
He laughed heartily, lifted his hands, and let them fidl on his knees : 

“ A capital idea ! I will,” he said. 

I hsTe be^ struck, with his readiness to^ do tUngs whibk a man 
of his age^ to say nothing of his dignity, would not generally do. He 
would get np mid go and put a little coal ou thehre, saying, We shidi 
get quite cold sitting ta^Oking here/* He ga?6 me a delightful sense of 
enjoying the not being on ceremony or professionid with me. After 
that one frank talk, he seemed to feel homeish and chatty^ and never 
a^ain did more than give me a little book and Mew rxxe, I once 
urged him to express publicly his opinion on a matter on which he 
felt bound to silenpe almost complete. He said; You understand I 
am tied and pledged.” I said, "‘ It is of great importance. Can you 
say nothing more ?” He said,: “ Well, what could I say ? What do 
you think I could say ? ” 1 suggested one thing after anolher that 

seemed to me possible. ‘‘Ho, no/' Till, at last, I got a phrase 
which be felt would do, and he said, “ Ho^, you must be quiet and 
content with that. I can go iio further. am bound/' 

Last summer I thought that in his the Encyclical he 

had fallen into the almost universe clerical error of laying the 
burden of parental responsibdity on mothers. I wrote to him, 
saying plainly that I thought that the clergy generally said this 
sort of thing naturally, because if they returned to the earlier 
doctrine that it is incxunbent on lathers to teach their children as 
they walk in the way, they would have to practise what they preached, 
and society pressed in the opposite direction. I begged him, from 
his freer position, to set the examplo of a better doctrine, and to 
tiy to stir fathers up to do their share. 1 told him I despaired 
of true doctrine until women took their place in pulpits and on 
platforms. He quickly replied : 

I began reading your letter without knowing from whom it came, and I 
sjiid to mywilf, ‘ Hey-day, here is a fine lady scolding ! I wondei’ who it is.’ 
I then looked at the end, and wondered no longer. 

** Wliat con be more unjust than you ? 

I was writing not against the women, but against employers. Mothers 
are paitly driven into work, as you say, by the seldshness of fathers and the 
temptation of employes. 

"‘ What have t been doing for twenty years but pre^hing to fathei*s, in 
|)ledging them to total abstinence from drink, and in binding them to 8i>end 
all they eai*a un their ' homes, by which the mothers can Mye a domestic life ? 
Even the context pf what you quote eontaiiis all this. Bat you ladies are 
torpedoes, ami not 1^^ 

“There! 1 ha^ had my revenge. 

“ But how can cds* people have hmnes uid^ ^ the house 

property laws have been revised ? 

, “ I hope you getting a good h<dlday/^ 

1 was, of coarse, much deUghted wi^h thia letter, but it tamed 
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out tint he wag jiut u much j^eaeed wiUt it u I, 1 vent tp on 
Mm with aj^end who wanted to be iRtFodnced to him, and he name 
into the toon where we had waited, holdmg out both ^nda, and 
saying eagerif, “ Did you get my letter ? What didyon think rf it ? ” 
I told him I had been charmed by it, though I did not jjunk it an 
answer. He at once began, chuckling, to explain Ike conttroTersy to 
my Mend, and was qnite ihll of amnsement. Onr errand was to ask 
him to write a paper fur the Rtww ofiht C^urdus, on rC'cnion, and my 
friend was gpii^ about toe matter diplomatically ; bttt 'as aobn as he 
saw what it was, he at once said, “ I shonld like to wiite on that for 
you.” Then he talked earnestly on toe anhject, quoting a corre- 
spondence with an Anglican clergyman, who had Jsud that 
cleigy would be able to join toe Smnan CathoEc Church, if she would 
recognise their orders, dispense with celibacy, and— I forget the third 
point. “That’s rather a large order. It’s asldngayood deal," he said. 

He ended a conversation that was hmtiod, because be had a bishop 

waiting for him, by repeatiag his invariable line of talk on this sub- 
ject, to toe effect that formal nnimr was far oft; and that one could 
not see how it is to oomo, but that united work for the objects we 
ran see alike upon is the true read to the end, as it is toe only prac- 
W way of exprraaing onr desires for unity. He welcomed anv 
union among toe sects ss a Sign of a deep desire for union, and as 'a 
promise for toe fntnre of the whde Church. 

Like ^ who came in contact with him, Ifeel myself to have parted 
emporwly from one of my dearest friends, bat only as friends part 
to In-e m different countries. It is sach ohild-like souls as his rrallv 
was that make almost virile to one the family life of heaven and 
earth as one and undivided. He bad thought too Father’s command 
was to obey a Church witoont qnestioning its authority, and he ac- 
qui^^ like a child, lis deepest empathies seemed to me alwsys 
to be for untengbt and neglected children. If this seems to leave out 
of sight toe ‘‘ artate Obnrehmaa" view of him, I can only say that 
there IS no diploma^ Kke perfect simplicity, and tout always has 
seemed to me to be bis diplomscy. 

Sakah M. Sheldon AmosS. 


OBVEN and a Wf ynars ago-ftrongh a work in which wc were 
U '»a> «pe«i»ny uiteMsted, the^c^^ 

I^ toengient A^I f^ cmc to know the great man who has 
left a tonrch^witoont its brigdiiest omauumt, and a country with- 
out one of Its noblest sous, and whose life has been to me ev« since 
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that day like some beautifid exmg^ -t^ad been warned agm 
him by a valned friend ae ^selytiWB,’' and had a 

strong constitational and principled diaiie t6 his Ohnrqh, and at 
very negative feelings tovrards ecclesiaii^^^k general ; and now 1 met 
the man. Well,’^ said he, almost awips^ bis hand into the grasp 
of mine, “ yon are going to work for suffering c^ldten ; God bless and 
help you!” flis priimedom in his church, lullcmg^^^^^W 
edged cassock, his crimson tiara, his cross of g(dd, his intelle^^ and 
learning, his history, were all lost in a sweetness and sanctity which 
J had never met before save in hamanity’s hpliest, most perfect child- 
hood. His sacred seriousness, bis spQntoneo 1 ]B deHght^ his absorption 
in what I had to say^ his intense righteonsnei^; the evident aims with 
which he lived, the haman warmth and colour whi<& illuminated 
every feature of his wonderful face possessed me with liberty and joy 
in his presence. I had bat one thought in coming away from him : — 
the splendour of a true man. He was the> num who is man’s instinctive 
choice. Often have I seen him since that day, but neither then nor at 
any subsequent visit to hun did I ev^ lor one moment feel that I was 
in the presence of a great eodesiastic— tpcicch less of a little one. 
There were such persons hung in painlang upon his walls. The 
intense simplicity of his nature, together wi^^ extraordinary 
vastness of the sphere of its sympathies, pities, and solicdtndes, con- 
stituted that same kind of dignityj that pure majesty, which compelled 
the child of Heth, even the children of Heth,” to answer Abraham, 
saying, ** Hear us, my lord : thou art a mighty prince ampng us.” 

He was a king. His robes and jewels, and shields and heraldry, 
and tower of strength were that his great mind and heart went out 
to his race. He was at the summit of all the humanity yon had 
known. Your reverence for him sprang from the glimmer of him- 
self in you. There was a deep, tender fear in it which was akin to 
worship, and which tended to make men of no religion and men of 
every variety of religion kneel for his blessing as Jacobs sons knelt 
for Jacob’s. 

To this personality was added the subtle suggestion of his coming 
to you from a still larger wc»rld than the vast world of men. In all 
his bearing was the saying: am a stranger and sojourner with 

you.” He was a son of the living God and Father of all Men, 
rude and refined, of his Church, of no CSiurch, md of all Churches, 
while revering and loving him for himaelf, had their unbelief put a little 
to shame, or tl^ fidth gladdened, by the subffo, power in 

which his strong, clear faith and Joy in his God U^d theirs, bathed 
him, and, for the moment, them. They had seen none CUch wonderful 
manhood. The sense of etoimal thhij^ which filled his presence 
men, to their sur|»ise, felt in a d^t^ hauntitog themselves. They 
had glimmers of a nimbus around his venerable head which made 
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tkem, perhaps,, dimly understand why painters had gilded anreolea 
around the heads of those saints which hung upon his walis. 

Yet not the humblest dock^, not the youngest child, not the 
hardest unbelierer^ found in /him any ‘‘ greatness,** as earth’s great 
personages are great. He had the gentieness, the deference of a 
father pitying his children. He was aware not in the least that he 
was a Cardinal-Arphbishop : to be of se^ce to you seemed the 
special object of his Itfe. It was thus that “ My son/* as he used to 
address an earnest man^emed so well to become his hpa Yet was 
his pleasure in his service so child-Hke, that his heart seemed to bound 
and sing with the enjoyment of the thought that he could be anything 
of a helper to the helpless among inen. 

From first to last my acquaintance with him was almost wholly in 
his relation to suffering children. I am fain to think that, as their 
friend, he loved me. It wiui in those years when the need of the 
Society for whose existence I work^— Tlie National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Chfidiimi’^w still unrecognised, whilst its 
success was still donbt&l, whilst 'its proposals for legislation were 
generally resented as “ grandmotherly/* its statements of reasons for 
such legislation “sensational^* and “hysterical/* whilst national 
opinion upon its existence and mms was adverse or dead—it was then 
that Cardinal Manning allowed me to find in him a friend, and made 
me feel the strength which comes from such a man’s homage to one*s 
cause. By a true instinct he rejected alike the doubts and the 
censures which at that time were almost universal, and in various 
and subtle ways, hj sacred qropatky and encouragement, and by a 
wide and statesmanlike view of the matter, sustained the faith and 
zeal necessary if the cause was not to prove too great and die. 
When urging patience in those days, the Cardinal said in his own 
persuasive way : “Child-life and home-life have not been thought 
about in England. We have to make them thought about. The age 
is busy and superficial. Such work will take time. Nothing that a 
nation needs deeply does it suddenly espouse.” At another moment of 
disappointment he said to the same worker : “ There is room for only 
one true fear in a man. That fear is that he may be wrong. When that 
has been banished, there is no room for any other.” Whenever he 
observed in the paper that either 1 or the Society had had a emub, he 
was sure to send a little nato> “Come and see me/* On one occasion 
he said, referring to a case which had recently been dismissed by tbe 
Westminster mf^strate ; “ Nothing is more to be dreaded in a work 
like than that we jho^ allow the weaknesses of human agencieB^ 
to diveri* mt righteousness of our mismbn. And 

do remernbe^”^ “that magistrates cammt be expected to 

administer requirements of publie sentiment. 

Nothing is so 10toly to make an earnest man unjust to offinals as that . 
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be abonld be disheari^ed. St. Faol conld work for hie Lord, and yet 
respect the officials whose duty it was to send hiih to prison/' When 
the first essay was znade to interest the thinkii]^^^^|^ of the nation 
in the cruelties from which so many of its children suffered, he 
joined with me, a cnmi^ratively nnk'nown man, in wri^ article* 
in this Bbvievv, thus lending the influence of his great rianie to 
a cause as yet unpopular. When the Bill for the Freyention of 
Cruelty to Childreu was before Parliament, he went down to the 
House twice to use his intaence in the lobby wilh some of the mem- 
^bers he knew, from whom, he feared, support for it was not probable. 
To the same influence the Society owes some of its most influential 
supporters. To its two last annual meetiugs he promiMtd to come if 
his doctor would permit him to do 80 « The previous winters had both 
been spent indoors. When the time for the meetings came he Was still 
unwell. On one occasion, when urged ^ go and winter in the South 
of France, and follow the good example of Mr. Spurgeon, he said : 
“When my ^Father opens His docar, and wants Henry Edward 
Manning within, shall ^e child not be wmting on the step ? ” 

His interest in children waa l^e hk all-round one 

and of the most genuine and mmple Mk^d. “•! l^e to go into the 
parks on Sunday," he said on one ocoajfion, “|o see the^ children and 
talk with them ; and I give them my blessing/* Then, with a 
ifleased smile he added : “ Nobody can say that I am proselytisiDg in 
that.*' Referring on one occasion to a depressed remaii I had made 
to him on the small results of the past year’s work : “ Only seventy 
cases ! ’* he exultingly exclaimed. ** Small result ! Think of seventy 
little children's tears dried, and seventy little children's pains stopped I 
We can never say that that is nothing. It is glorious ! " In a still 
more solemn voice, he continued : A child’s needless tear is a blood- 
blot upon Ibis earth.” A worker for the Society, after a tour 
in Ireland, called upon him at his request to tell him the result. 
On hearing that the Catholic pri^t and the treasurer of the Irish 
Church Missionary Society, PamelHte and McCarthyite, Orangeman 
and Home Ruler, had met together on our fflatfonu, and had joined 
in forming our Aid Committees, he clc^pped bis hands and exclaimed ; 
“ How happy the old prophet would have been ! Tte good days are 
comii^. It is the little child that will be their lea&r. People will 
find their faiotherhood in little difldmi " 

What this great man did for sitffismg ohQdr^ Im could not help 
doing. The sinibter motives which haye ^ 

pen^ns who did not Imow Mm are to am; Ijave had the privilege 
of his intinmcy % seven and a half yea?^ imptat and impossible. His 
zealolm Ronmn Cktholic^^^ was but; the; of 

that pure golden humanity, to whi^ #ch ne^iess tear of a child was 
a blood^drop, With the eoclesiastical kingdom to which he gave his 
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tkliegiance 1 have no coDcem here. Before all tihbgs he wasagrandlj 
haman being. To him the cause and service of the littld and weak was 
what to too many ectdesiastic^ is'thecause and service of th^^ 
the strong. Whatevi^ was his own desire in the matter, the power of his 
life served, not Boms^ism, but religion. It was ib Bpite of his alien 
Church, alien in name and in habits of thought to English life, that 
he won Bngliidimen’s love. They travelled aito him, led by his 
personality, not by his creed. The English w first political, then 
religious ; and all their political traditions, as well as ill the institu* 
tions their politics have created, place a bar against which 

no personality, however great, can remove* 

[ffis influence was like that gracioos inflaence of a noble woman 
which all men feel without becoming women, or even adopting their 
costume. It was created and it was limited by what in him was 
common to our best humanity, and which every human being by 
virtue of humanity must feel. The Church to which he belonged 
gave him titles ; hot these, though extending the range and oppor- 
tunities of the fasanati<m of did not constitute the 

source of it. Neither the jnitre nor the crown, but the common 
heart of mankind transfigured, marks the thie master of men. The 
Pope may create twenty cardinals ; he cannot create one Manning, 
for grand tiitli^ do not make grand men. A bishop’s throne may 
have a bishop's empire, but only a bishop’s^ Manhood alone can 
have empire over men. 

Though most of what he s^ to me was said to make my hands 
stronger to do the special woi^ I had to do, and which, had he had time, 
his own hands would have gladly done, now and again conversation 
slipped into more general topics, when, so utterly simple was he and so 
open, that what some would call the trifles of his personal life would 
come up in his conversation, which all unconsciously betrayed how full 
of happy and prosperous virtue he was. On one occasion he told me 
this story in slow periods, in which every word was a reality : “ I was 
going down that street,” pointii^g out of the window to a double row of 
mansions that were being built, and I met a little boy going along his 
happy way, with poor dress, but a lovely, thoughtful, pale, open face, 
and 1 stopped him for the pleasure of speaking to him. * Well, my 
little roan, how are you, - and where are you going wiUi tiat little 
bundle in your hand ? ’ He told me * there * — pointing to one of 
the houses being built, ‘ to his father,’ ‘ What is your father ? * I 
asked. ‘ A cm^nter, Mr,’ he replied.” Then the Cardinal added 
slowly, “I was awed and startled ! I had met a parpenter’s son ! 
My Lord was once a little servant like that boy. Oh, Mr. Waugh,” 
he exclaimed, almost in tears, “ what depths of love were in Christ I ” 
He then in t^e simplest way disclosed that he had at once returned 
home and sent all that he had then to give to some institution for the 



children of the poor, I. feel at times, he wdd, “ aftamed to^ 
so jthing/’ 1 saw in that moment how^ intiemse upon htin was the 
power of the life of our Lord, 

Never was a xnan lesi of a higot. He had a heart lor all reality. 
We ^vS^ted Mo ecdo in our ideas of the Chnr^. As the name is 
generally understood, I had no Ohuroh. The source of my religitm 
began and ended with the Nazarene. I had no Chumh history, no 
Chutch creeds/ save the history once enacted in Galilee and dudea 
>and the creed of the Gospels. The four iiVef cff the Nazarene hj 
f^r of his friends were my library of faith. My pope, my cardinals 
were, therefore, Christ and his Twelve. Hy hpostolic^ succession was 
to such men as had1>y direct contact with our Lord caugh^^ some of Hh 
holy fire. On one occasion when I had respectfully ptit my position 
to him he said: ‘‘ Well, you are making me your confessor, and I 
give you absolution, for you need it ; ydu are not following Christ 
as much as you* think you f'ollow Him enough and you will 
find that out.” 

When walking in the New Forest some years ago 1 came up, here 
and there upon the road, with little kn<^ €0 country people in their 
Sunday best wending tltehr Way to a vil^^ They were 

going, I found, to the fuaiwid of ‘‘ the hohse^ the Hall.’* I 

turned into the church, attended tiie service, and followed to the 
grave. I did not know the woman, but I found that she had been 
greatly loved and was bitterly mourned by the whole country side, 
which had ceased labour and gathered to Weep at her grave. Humanity 
mourned when she died. 1 found myself joining in its tears. When 
the lingering company had gone away, I said to the gravedigger : 
“She was much beloved, it seems.” “Ah, sir!” he sobbed with 
difficulty, his aged, wrinkled face crnmpling up as fresh tears started, 
breaking his sentence. * Then taking his shovel, he continued, as he 
began to shovel hack the earth : “ This is the hardest job IVe had for 
many a day.” 

Those Hebrew “ women from Galdee ” and those Englirii labourers 
from the Forest had the same kuid of reason for their tears at the 
tomb. Humanity wept at both. And it was humanity that wept 
at the tomb of the Ci^inal. Our comtuon race was bereaved. The 
mystic power of man “ renewed a^er the image of is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and fi>r ever. Ememberi^ ^e g^t woe 
of this and of the whole land at his fs well to 

reflect that ^ongfh p]a^ power play Ihdr m 
life of ours, em^re belongs oul^ Christ and to ^eChri 
be its circle great or small. It is hot m Atlantic alone that 
possesses the properties of the sea v ^ch wave and ripple breaking 
around the children's feet paddling upon its shore possesses the 
same. Its very spiWy is salt. Nor is it greatness of name and 
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of Christ Th« sout maj be as imooiawaW #f i*» .fwepwrtetos as the 
sea is of ifcs propeiiie% but it has.them a!! the same; by what- 
eoeyer Ghurch-name tl^t soul is known : Creek, Boman^ or Anglican, 
be it a diocesan dignitaTj, or a hoos^eeper at t^e Hall/’ i^ong 
farms and laboarers, the Christliness of ite dispoatiipn^a^^^^^ 
will be the measure in which men will find ; ft ^^iiayieg health, ’ 

Once I was warned by a welbknown sjWtesBaiat against putting 
ecclesiastics on my Society’s committee, 1 said; “ But we have 
already one on it, Cardinal Mannings” His r^ly was: “Oh, 
Manning, he is not an ecclesiastic ; he belcngs to all ! *’ 

That the supremest humanity is king among men> this is the 
lesson of the great life which the zu^fion mourns, and which it will 
see no more. 

Bk^ijamik WAUGir. 


I CANNOT refrain from adding to the foregoing papers a few recol- 
lections of toy own; Bor some years past I have, like many others, 
been admitted to Cardinal Manning’s friendship, and found ready 
access to hiniv Many an hour’s conversation I have had with him — 
often on a Sunday evening, when he seemed to beat leisure for 
general and discursive talk. Several friends, notably Dr. Paton and 
the late Dr. Hatch, I have had the pleasure of making known to 
him ; for he seemed desirous of meeting every one worth knowing. 
He never tried to convert toe : indeed we did not go much into eccle- 
siastical argument ; recognising our difierent points of view, we were 
ready to discuss the secondary qoeiMiioQs on which differences are not 
vital. I remember that early in our acquaintance the Cardinal, who 
had undertaken to write an article for this Review on the question of 
the admission of Mr, Bradlaugh to the House of Commons, sent to- 
ask me to go down and talk to him about it, I found him with the 
MS, just finished, the sheets scarcely dry. He read over the whole 
to me, challenging me to ooncnr with, or dissent from, each proposition ,, 
and breaking into a gentle smile was g^erally the oase-r-I 

intimated strong dissent. I thought the ariacJe veiy good as a state- 
znent of opinion, but untamable as an ai^ninentb 

I once congratulated him on his long life, as giving time for his 
motives and caieer to display themselves in their true light. H e- 
assented, refeiring very feelingly to the nnpopultodty mid miscon- 
ception he had had to go through ; how he had been Under a cloud 
for twe®^ cr thirty years, but had in the end lived through it. 

I have never met with any one who seemed to me a more thorou^ 
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flifaafityy wit^ eertamty and ea«N»» ^e 

caj^elEi dido^ a&d Ghnroli, and— *to liis own feerM]^ at 

least — of ihe refill of las eonntrj^, tot always lea^ to an^rtake 
the guidance of any indiyid^ f^nl in need, caring for the toe, and 
larkh pf thought a^ ti 2 z#& 
oY^seer. He medtoteddtoply on the st^cIGhadsla^ 
of course irith a^bia8; thtoghtli^l|^ #ttoarisfeocaa(^^ 

sj^ke oftto m warningof the |ierite pui*suit of 

money, but recognised the deep-seated bdief in God of the bulk of 
the people. Thare was mueh GathoHc^^t^ wtold Bay> aniang 
the Methodists, and he held that the Salvation 
as it was, was neyerihelm sericmsly^^^p^^ the fear of Godx 

I was abroad during the eatfy pai^ ;^^^ strike. On returning, 

I w^t to see the Cardinid, wto ^ he had been doing, 

I suggested that ihe Bishop of London, put his hand to the 

plough, had looked bach. ‘‘ Tes,^ to a sort of wicked 

smile, ** and I am riot su^ whe^ of my episcopal 

brethren were in England at the 

Some years ago Hr. iPairtoum, of; Mwtotold Ooll^, wrote some 
articles criticising the the^Ogttol postttoi of Cardinal Newman. 
(Ordinal Manning, reading these, spoke ^ of his gifeat interest 

in them, and expressedh wish to meet Hr. Fairbaim. Accordingly, he 
came to my house one afternoon to meet Hr. Fairbaim and my friend 
Dr. Paton. Mr. Lilly was also present, and some members of my 
family. After tea the conversation naturally turned on the Roman 
Catholic question, and in the most friendly and generous spirit, as 
might be expected from the temper of the men, a general argument of 
the deepest interest was held, Dr. Fairbaim propounding questions to 
bring out the points, the Cardinal replying, and Hr. Paton interposing re- 
marks and questions now and then. The Cardinal did not bind himself 
to Cardinal Newman’s portions, and indeed expressly disclaimed to 
have so studied his books to know his views; but he treated the belief 
in God as a hecesrity of his existence^ and deduced from it the belief 
in Christianity— tto Cathoto Church. His argument was, to the 
ininds of some pr6Bent, soinewhat oto of date, founded rather on ihe lines 
current in the Tractarian limes tiia on those which are adjusted to 
modern history and phStoc^y. But to more irahkl|^mitted 

to saving gnme CSurlsthms outride Bi^n basing 

his view on ttoAtolrine of extraordina^ grace, the resuit of the grace of 
the Ghunjh, tod riiifring out beyond tor pale. The whole conversation 
was strenuous ; Hto Frirbtoh tod explained, 

of the blood of tol Covenanters^ fraternal, them- 

selves tolctog High Ghurch doctrine, though of a different order. I 
remember especijrily one The Cm^nal was asked to define 
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(lie spe(^ Roman Catholic theory of the Chnidi, mid, seMng him- 
self to the task, spoke for two or thrM minotes. At the close df his 
sentences we all ^ree, with one voice, aocejAed his definitkm absolotely. 
This may idiow either the underlying simUarity of Chru^ oreeds or 
the difficnltaffl of definition; but it wm reiy striking. There was 
no difference as to the ideas of the Chnr^ and CathoHmfy ; only 
as to the realities which correspond^ to them. The con- 
versalaon was at last broken off by the Ott^al haring to leave. 
Bising from his chair, he grasped Dr. Ihuhaim ly the hand, and, with 
the greatest warmth, said how glad he was, in ^ite of rihat he must 
consider imperfections, to be able to reoogmse him asabrother in Christ. 
Dr. Fairbafrn, with like feeling, replied how happy he was to be able 
so to regard him, without even spohing of imperfections, and even 
happier to be in a position to acknowle^ hum as a teacher called to 
his ofiSce, like himself, by the Master, and possessed therefore of the 
same right to serve Him, It was a mutnri benediction, and a scene 
I shall never forget. -h 


P. W. B. 



tHE I^ABOUR PAETY IN NEW SOUTH 


' July. 

O N the Gfch Jane Parliament was diasoivedV^ writs were issued 
on the Sth, returnable on the litji July. , The usual fuss and 
activity among politiciana and poStieal inen^f*aU*work ensued^ and 
the usual aihount of political eidoulatioiiB and prophecies were 
hazarded ; but nobody was pr^ared for the development of a new 
forde which appeared with eingolar precision of action early in the 
elections. This was what is well-known as the Labour party. It 
is not easy to define its true relation to the labouring dasses, and it 
is certain that its triumph disidaoed much truer representatives of 
the body of workers than some of the new men. It is equally certain 
that political schemers in no sense identified with the manual workers 
succeeded by cajolery in getting the sui^ort of the mass of the 
Labour party. Only in a lew electorates was the movement com- 
pletely and exclusively successful. The city of Sydney is divided 
into three large elect^tes— East, West, and South Sydney. The 
West contains a vast number of working men connected with the 
shipping and the whaif traflSc, i^nd l^e trades and handicrafts depen- 
dent upon these classes. Among ^ candidates were the Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Daniel O’Connor, and^^ ]^ Francis Abigml, formerly 
Minister pf Mines, both bdieved^^^^ t^ popular with the classes 

preponderating in 4ihis diviritat and^^^^ b^ 

times letumsd W forwr ocoamons. Tl^ four 

members to Piiriiimeni. most notable i^|»emmime of the Labour 
party was in four t<^eih 0 r for tihse lour seats, with 

no special inantfesto^^^ o^^ wi^ esp^ of 

political aims 1^ word of mouth. Nor WerO they personally known 
beyond their om close dircles and the trades unions to which they 
ali belrmged. “ Uuipa is strmkgth ” and ^‘ shoulder to shoulder ’’ were 
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amongst their catch-cries; and their /ellow-workmen joined in one 
demonstration which had a striking effect They mustered with 
bands of music, flags and symbols, and formed a torchlight proc^ion 
for some two mil^ through the streota, the four liabom* candidates 
walking abreast with the motto, “ All of us, or none of us l ’^ This 
served in the place of eloquent speech or powerful argument, and on 
the polling day the four Labour candidates swept the electorate 
clean, the old members and the new sUppUci^fo fol^ favour all dis- 
appearing from the fleid. In one of the j^^ions i^bnr^^ 
four seats,, the same sweeping change was ^footed by 
men. Henceforward, all tiirough the electioiis, seats here and there 
were steadily won by liabour candidates. The most curious feature 
of this political Labour moyeihent was flhat ih nearly every case the 
candidates were accepted on tm^. Hoihing was known of them by 
the bulk of the electors, and to all appearance nothing was desired to 
be known. 

We have been accustoined to regard a seat in Parliament as the 
prize of useful activity and Imnourifole ambition/ At least, prepara- 
tion of some sort hss ^een deemed necassaiy^^ to secure the prize. But 
not so in the Labour triumida. No evid^ce of public service or of 
ability was needed. The man succeeded best who had visibly done 
least to entitle him to success. But it may be fairly surmised that 
in most cases the aptitiides of the man had been made known in the 
business of trade societies/ and that he was not selected as a candidate 
on trust, or without sufficient knowledge, however blindly he may 
have been chosen as a member of Parliament by the bulk of the 
electors afterwards. The assemMy consists of 141 members, and of 
these fully thirty are Labour representatives, not one of whom has a 
record of service except in connection with strikes and trades 
unionism. 

Some of the anecdotic incidents in the Labour triumph are worthy of 
record. One young man was feeding a stone-crushing machine up to 
the eve of his election ; another was following his trade as a plasterer 
when he was seized upon as a candidate/ In several instances the 
candidates had be^ but a short time in the country ; in other cases 
they had been shifoing about from one ealUng to another, with no 
settled occupation. In one case the candidate had been sentenced to 
a severe term of imprisonment in conneGtion with the recent strikes, 
and he would have been in pnson at the time of electicm had it not 
been for the menfohd into^^ ^ the royal prerogative. These 
inatanees are not mentlc»ied for the purpose of dispi^gsment, but 
rather to iHnstri^ of the Labour party by what can hardly 

be (Kmsidmd Inm iban: featoea of romance, lb point jsi fact, the 
circnoistoni^ to whidh tofl^nee is made serve to show the genuine 
identity of the imw membeto the classes of labour. 
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t#' ■ 

Here were doubtfiil meia ixi tli# as 1 hare ali^ 

said, and the part^ ihemsdres 1xx>k flteps^ nikdean 

intruders. They were not admitted to the paly's meeting 

and were in {act disowned: with^as much politeness as W4» 
with decuuon. The Labour xnembezs united pompaotly 
appropriated a range seats as far reinored as possible from the 
Ministerial and the Opposiiioii benches, and took pCMsees^j^ of one of 
the ante^rooms as their own i^^ainst the other members. 

This was the state of things when the new Barliament met on the 
14 th July. It is understood that orertores had been made by indu^ 
ential members of the Opposition to a gentieman newly elected lo 
assume the lead of thdir party^ but, as he decIined/Mr. Mb^ 
again elected to the post^ Lord Jersey opened Parliament for busi- 
ness on the 15th, and the Speech annoilnced measures {or a reform 
of the electoral system, the establishment <of local self-government, 
the constitution of oonirts of* the settlement of trade 

disputes, and other important business, ineludiug the draft Bill of the 
Federation Convention. The adoption the ^^4^ in reply was 
duly moved and second^, when Mr. Mbbe rose^llid moved an amend- 
ment to the edeot that the Souse had no cond&nce in the C^ovem- 
ment. The Labour members %ere in their pl^e to a man, and they 
attentively listened to the iadictmmitr but did not appear to be greatly 
impressed. The ef^rts to win then* support displayed some desperate 
spasms of injured virtue, and there was violmice enough to do service 
for the absence of veradty. Chie charge against me was that in 
sending troops to prevent bloodshed in the northern collieries at a 
time of a general strike, I had sent a Gatling gun to shoot down the 
people. One ot the Labour members turned up a volume of the 
OflSoial Reports, and read out that Mr. Mbbs, then in Opposition, 
approved of my course of action, except that he complained that I 
had not taken it a week earSer ; and this member put the case with 
almost grotesque emphasis, that the diifference between me and Mr. 
Dibbs was that I sent the gun, and that Mr. Dibbs would have sent it 
sooner by a week. Personally I bad notiiing to do with sending this gun ; 
it became my duty in my capacity as Mmister to instruct the com- 
mandant to send a mihtiiry force to and the gun got there 

aundst the the moyem of irhich I^had no 

knowledge whatever^ I explain th& eii^umstfimce; b^ charge 
has bemi nifide agunst me time after time; itith the 
the angry against me; charge 

could' be foumi.' ^ 

Returning of the lahmt members' m their first 

Parlkmentaiy replied to Ife declining to 

defend the Gcverhm^t^^^ to appeid tb aiay see^ the House fiov 
coaiideiiition; aia^^ dbar deduiion ohe way or other in the 
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interest of the eountiy. Whatever they did, I asked that some party 
j^uld be allowed to proceed with the public basiness. The debate* 
proceeded, and the grossest appeals were made to the prejudices and 
passions of the new members to support the adverse motion, to step 
In and save the unhappy country from ruin. But soon one di the* 
Labour members rose in his place and said that his party had 
considered situation, and had decided to vote as a body against 
any diange^ They had nothing to do with the past and the wrangles 
of old parties ; they were there to pr^ on the public basiness, and 
they believed they could get most out of the present holders of oflSce. 
After this announcement, the Oppositionists were furious in their 
attacks upon the new members lltey who might have been hailed 
as the saviours of the country, were now reviled as its worst enemies. 
No term of reproach was too bitter «to be flupg at them. But the 
Labour party stood it well. They gave evidence of a self-restraint 
and a close observation and a steadiness of purpose which old stagers 
in political warfare might emulate with mudi advantage to themselves. 

It is too soon to form a definite opinion of the manner and methods 
of the new party i^ithe present Parliament. Many of them are 
beyond question men ^ good capacity for Parliamentary work. They 
speak pointedly and tersely on questions under debate, are seldom 
prolix or pretentious ; and tiiey appear to give a studious examination 
to all matters submitted for consideration. It can hardly be otherwise 
than that they will lose some^ing of their separate party character as 
time fanuliarises them to the company into which they are thrown, 
and they find that men whom tiiey meet every day express many of 
their views, though not professing to be the special representatives of 
labour. Naturally aud unavoidi^ly, causes of disagreement will arise 
among themselves, and the incidents of public life will incline many 
of them to lean more towards man outside their own party than to 
their newly found comrades. The processes of change, which are 
often unconsciously felt, will operate npon the minds of the Labour 
members as upon the minds of other human beings, and it would not 
be safe to forecast the position of the Labour par^ at the end of the 
present Parliament. 

One consequence, altogether beneficial, of advent of the Labour 
party in Parliament, will be to compel attention to questions affecting the 
condition and prospects of the messes of the human fimiily. In Aus- 
tralia, the majoQty in evezy Parliament is ocmaposed iff men who have 
had to force their own way in the world, and who ought to be well 
acquainted with the condition of the working population ; but it is not 
often the case that the man who mounts upward by his own energy and 
perseverance m ^ pursuits bestows much 4hed||^ upon his 
f^ows who are kss successful in the struggle. It it flattering to 
his self-love to think that his prosperity is due to his own merits, 



THs LAmm m 

and W liia k 

plaaeant to lobfe upoii^ Se k tcx> baigr bk, 

to tK^o aiboat fbe of od»s&, Xirt tli^ baft bid 

to dou ' Bat tbe iim beik^ tiuey Iato ofliniglBd 

tile lante of / ^ w of the noks of Inbotir, 

and wlu^pe lak^i^ in Ikdkmeat^^f^ 

xiot likely to plaoe ain^ above tik 

of tb^ O!!m ol^ wiU be^'^ 

gennifie help, imd> kooiniig^ Bonroa of tiiecr etre^hr will 

not letl to torxi it to the best advaint^ %ho«^ 

tiiey may form &kndly ridatb^ from tibeur om 

groove— and the really good b^ea 

the goodness in otiimis-*-Hdii^ politieid- lineB 

wUl be the devatiim or ^ 

Henceforward we ahaU with incr^^ 

dimensions, the party of Ikbonr to be 

calcnlaliione What the timy will nevet nnleam. 

Though it is Imposmble nOw yonx^ political 

party will exactly do, it is eai^ to foresee, howevir individnal ii^^ 
may fail of fidl away, that its strength will be renewed at the i^Us ; 
the weak timbers wiUi be rBfdtoed soithd timbers, and # these 
again disclose evidence of weakness, stsonjipsr stiU srBl be sought to 
replace them. And if the artisan- m lam hdioam inqiiire a 
true discernment of the needs of State, and cnltivi^ 
to apply right remedies for admitted wrongK^ Ihek ixHiperation in 
solving the hudest problems in human progress still be w^coined by 
all tarne men and women. 

PoSTSGia^ 

■ Deoemlw^ 

Tbo ioregmig i^^ written five montiis ago. The Labour 

party, which started In mich close ^ with such mrcnmi^^ect 

Steps, slotyly yielded to the influenoes of pcditical demmsiiastic^ and, 
after an ah-night titting, it split asundihr tike a had^ bmlt sbip in 
a gale of wind a few minutes heiote o’clock on tim morning 
of lllh Beoember. It ea»n(^ be 

as understood St tik Parlia^ 

meat; of ; / jIh^ :;agree>' 

mest;^^ an^ 

ohange of tu^ refbrms blumed as 

. ^.'p<wei»sia^^ "'1^ ;^preem(i|;|^^ submitted 

to thedals immubly dissolnim ti> 

esmblkh self-governmeot In the txnmtxy districts, and a Bill to 
iSoaik ^ ^ 

fxm^use 

o 




of elBcfors. It is SmrMo to note that this was before tto admt 
M the I^nr toaaiit 

of. The same meafirares somewhat rOilfisefl Were ^^ihtefodhcefi 
new jPttf lte i^Awt, tnyther with a Bill to ?e^biiSh oouits of concilm- 
tion iin4 e" ifcgthQT^tiy to cKmdncMj eases^^^o^ dealing with 

trade dispntea. "When ihesB measm^s with wete aaiiaiinGed 

in the GovMj^s speech, the Labemr ixM the. language 

of some of them, dedared that the speWh exhbodM 
though in the «prmcl|>ai of thetn hid bemi the 

previous Parliament. work of the earnest, 

it *was curious to observe the idio&g^in^wiw^^ w leanings 

of many of the men so unta^^eeMly rah^ the posihkm of law*- 
makers. That period of sileht obsemtion and patient study, which 
we used to read of as smee mgh of a diipabl^ to 

ParHament seeking to mats^ its^^ inherent powers, hi^ not even a 
beginning. The gentleman ^ shearing of sheep was 
as ready to try his dsnus hi a Oomplloai^ difficult subject 

as be WBB in the ioduatrisl^^^a^ of the wool^hed. One 

gentleinan amiouhced that he did not come into Parliament to be 
guided by precedents; tO make inecedents. To give a new form 
to the poet^B idea, ^ Ihdbo^^ members were prepared to rush at 
anything which philonc^pheni or angels might fear to touch. One 
grand piece of ieg^fdatlve wisdmn and enlightenment was to give the 
elective &anchise^^^^^^^^ the Government asylums; and 

one of ti^e many their class, who pandered to them 

for the sake of G. H. Beid, used this 

language in 8i:^pc»t of the brill^t proposal : ^*The inmates of the 
asylums are in a better position to form an infinitely sounder and 
more unbiassed judgment upon the political questions of the day 
than are those who iffibct to despise them.” Of course, no one 
despised the un&ttusUite SufT^ but political capital had to be made 
somehow out of this neW dev^pment of political reform ; and tfee 
motion was carried egamat the €b the better sense of 

the House. Anotiier of the worthy group who sought to fiatter and 
cajole in ordm: to use the Labour membm, actually proposed to give 
the political franchise to the prisoners in the gaols. It thus soon 
became obvious that a new order of pcffitica*! aycophants had been 
engendered in t^e Lagislatinie^the 
to live poHtksally on the Labour members. 

One of the plimks in the labour plati^^ for the better 

regidaticm ol A measure of this was 

the Bilk of the Labour pa^ into 
ParH|naent, aiid tii^ who were apqmdbf^Wi^ 

mining ek^ssed satisfied with ^ BiU ; bui 

when it g(>t into cbmmittoe they carried a |»x>ri«ion til make the 
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legal day’s labour, not df^t bom> 1^[ uirtnally sei^en boms and 
minutes, mtb severe pendties w & 

Bill came ont of oommittee a niotio^ was made for ila 
to recmSidar this xAausa ^tbs debe^^^ wardiC^ 

Edmond Bartcfo, the Attomey-^enenJ ab Mr. Bibbs’ neiir 
inoved the adjoarnment^^^^^ debate^ ivhi^ was snpportdi by I3ie 
]^ister k ei^rge.^^ Thoctgb hardly any of the leadmg inesnbem ^ 
Dibhs oi^sMon approred of the clause cr 
the Labour members and Jiheir new 
^Fed to defoat the motion for adjoui^mentvw^hfoh me^ 
consideration. On that defeat members of the Parkes adminis- 
tration decided to tender rwgnaliem^ The Electoral Befonn 
Bill, the Seats Bedistribnidott BtU, snd^^^^t^ Goal Mines* Rs^ation 
Bill were all approaching their foial stag^ in the assembly, and they 
were all swept away by the rash and inoonsiderate proceedings of the 
Labour members and thmr ndw allies. ^ 

Mr, Bibbs was sent fcMr, asid\ h^^ after negotiations ex- 

tending over some days in forming a Miidstxy, But in a veiy short 
time the new Government sustained thre^ demoraliinng deleate. 
One of the most inexpemnoed members on the Ministerial idde pro- 
posed a grant of £100,030 to be durtributad in rewards to successful 
prospectors for gold. The Govmment yigonDiu^ spend- 
thrift motion, one of the Oopelai^, who is admitted , 

on all hands to be a man thoroughly acquainted with:^ g^^ 
declaring that no payable gold-field had ever been discovered by these 
Government I rewards. By the Labour members, aided by the. most 
reckless men on both sides, the motion was carried in the teeth of 
the new Ministers. In a makeshift Iflectoral Bill, which took the 
place of the lost measure, the new Mmisters proposed that the 
elections should take place in three bat^s, which would unquestion" 
a||y 1:^ the wis^t anmigement to the difficulties of the widely 
differing circumstanoes of county districts, where in many 
instances, it is a day’s journey from one ^Uing^place to another. The 
proposal was staongly supf^rted by the 

ablest men in Parliamm^it ; but tim M members and their allies 
carried, an amendment in favour of the 

vast temtoxy of 310, $'00 square sxS^ tihing pte^ on one day. 
The tq , the 

iniUt^ with ^uch hfce at^ ^nsiderable 

limgth ; ^e Labour members and their irrespoiu&lde aHies carried an 
axnendnmnt, mthout much attempt at argument, to give the franchise 
to ^ xnilb^4 !l%is is the treatm^t the new Government received 
within a fe^w.day^ ol being swom^ ai^ I am aifraid much boarser 
aUoes: of 

In the i^hwrime, Mr^^ anhbuno^ the intention of his 
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^fOTMsoniit to in t Bnteotianirt (rf a modi aeFoior (ypie 
Hhui any lii&erfo attempted m New Soatli Wales. In doe time tiie 
Treasam made ins stetement^ a^^ ez|daiaed his new taxes. The 
same day the new daties wen ooUeoted at the (mstomr^^ antici- 
pation of 1^1 sanction. With tingidar want, of judgment the gentle- 
man leading the Oppontion pncipitately hnke in upon the finanoia) 
dehd»->-4fter two speeches from his own side, and, without allowing 
me, as head cd the ^ administiatioa, ui (^portimity speahing— 
with a nsolntion not of dinct eondeminitkm, bat a^nlly framed, as 
he thought, to catch tim bleok inte parly, who in thor 

elections had agreed ‘*to the linl issue.** It was ea^ to foresee 
what this wonld lead to. jPridecIminst members of the Labour 
party had already been g^ually konght within the atmosphere of 
the Protectionist camp. %y wen u^m: the tutelage of the most 
skilful managers I perhi^ without suspecting it themselm The in- 
judicious cross debak came on, and consumed^t^ days ; the crucial 
ditioon followed, when the Protectionist members of the Labour party, 
with (me or two eene^cms, bnh^ tiiro all their a§^mente, forgot 

Thus the cause of ^ti^tioh was won in the first struggle by a 
narrow minority f and Ihns^ ti^^^ New South Wales 

was shattered to piecKf. 

As memben of Ikitiame^ 1 hare no desin to conrey the impnssion 
that the Labour members an the worst. ^Far worse an they who have 
detiguedly sat amongst thmn, poisoned their minds, and employed 
every adrok mideavour fo turn, the Labour vote to their own sinister 
account. Tim bulk of the Lshour members an weU-meaning, respect- 
able men. Tim result so lar only provn that no man can learn to 
make laws, any mon than be (mu linm to make shoes, without some 
sort of preparatiom 

Henuy Pakk^ 



WHITE AND BLADE IN NATAI* 


N ow that Natal is appar^ti; toi the ere of obbaming Hotee Sale, 
or, to Qse the colonial phn^, ‘' Heepf^tsil^ Qoyenuiaeht,” it 
would be well if the Natire i^estioa e(^ be^ ^aced 
eatiafactorj footing. ia a gge^on eoonor or later, be 

faced, whether we lik» it or not. S is at tbe ^po6 of half &e diffi- 
calties from which the colony is now aaflo^)^ And nnlMS it be 
speedily dealt with, it will nh^abtedly come to ihe front^nas idiirked 
difficulties hare a way of doing— in a form which makes it luUidat to 
deal with than erer. 

It cannot fail to strike a dispassionate obserrer that, m a great 
part of the discussions to which the recent scramble for A£rioa ” 
has gireniise, the natire races of the continent are treated as a factor 
which, “ fw ^ pnxposes of this ihresdgatlon, may be disregarded.” 
Now it is precisely tl^ factor ^at Eugtand cannot i^rd to disregard. 
'V^ether these natires— Znlus, Basatoe, Bechnanas, and the rrat — 
be destined to melt away be$H« the m^ presence of the white man; 
or to furnish a oonreniait, and pra^icaUy inmchanstiible, supidy of 
cheap labour; <a to be, as the permanent peaswt popnlallon of the 
continent, the natuial frirnut and sl|y the white man in the fntnre ; 
there tiiey an; and th^ hsire to be imdwmd with. If they are 
going to die (mt |whi<di is no meins lHoely}, tiny hsre ritality 
eaongh to midw the ptoeesB a long om^ dtd piorided 

for, -in one- wi^ibe;'aiiotiMW, ■ wlffie. it: la4^ , ;v ^ 

Nwr, what k ;;^^ m status 

like the Ameiimn Isdiass, “ a peo^e iy 

gam: inny, the Btate”!-' ^ 

better thm tint oC these nafeetuns^ ye^ ss Vs shsli presently 

8how,itmW^ 




: was aiuii^ed by tba UpgKsli .ni 184Si : It waa tbeu inl^bitod 

by poartidns * of bundred odd tribes^ 

by its owi dhisf* Tlidso cbisfs woiss tbis is a &^t wbicb 

must be strongly em|bw^ dcsppfe?. They ruled 

according to tribal law as preserved and^^ down by the 

old men, and were held accountable for any deviation therefron^* 
mistake on this point has given rise to Several fatal errors in oolom^ 
policy,; ■ ■-v:"- 

By a Oovernment Ordinance issued it was^^^ the 

Lieutenant-Governor of this distlii^ overall 

the chiefs and natives in this dnMaict^ aU^^ t^^^ 
which, according to the.la#8, einbpmsy^a^ the natives, are 

held and enjoyed by any supreme er paramount native chief, with,**^ 
in addition, “/W/ pomr to imme the s^rdinate ekiejs 

or other authorities amtmg ihem^ 

This last sen.t^(^ clein*ly power of the native 

chiefs was ziot unliinitedt and in particular that they did not exer- 
cise the special facmlty indicated. It abo shows that the limitations 
to their power were recognised by early Cbloniid Gbyernments. Yet, 
pracdoally, tbe lieuteant^Governbr, in his function of Supreme 
Ohief, is ihe m(Bt iireiip^^ (^despots. As Bishop Oolenso wrote 
in 1874, /‘ The natiWi^^ Natal, 850^000 of the Queen’s subjects,, 
may at the presezst^^J^^ be ♦ eaten up,’ beaten, killed, transported, 
with or without triah ^ the mere will of the supreme chief.” 

' If proof of thb assertion be needed, it may be found in an 
authoritative utterance af the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. That 
functionary, in 1874 (in answer to a claim put forward by Bishop 
Oolenso on behidf jdi Langidibalele), said, quoting from a Cape 
ofUcial handbook, paramount chief above all law in his own 

tribe ; he has the power of lile and death, and is supposed to do no 
wrong.” The Aet&g^^ C^ in connection with the 

case, ruled that the Su^eeme Ch^^^^ under the ordinance of 1849, 
was possessed of phpa^ How this theoiy was 

acted out in practice^^ m seen in this very case of Langalibalele, 
and in the arbitrary ^ 2ibebu% pao]^e, to which we 

shaU re<m^;preacntl 3 ^■;::■■■■■'';;^^ . 

As the Govmmzt nilea the white pqndatte und^ colonial law, so 
Supreme Chief is imp|K»ed te nmte 
under their own law, exci^ in the (mte; of udnuual ehiiajfes, 

crimes whi# may be deemed tepugpazm to g^ principieB 
of hutomo^ &w 

does this syatom aotnal ftct ;? When the OEdonj^: was first 

aanexed; local dii^ 1^ 

* They bad been up, and pertB of jthemdlspere^ inteiii^ ’Tihaka’a. 

ware. 
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«&d ju3iiimii|^^ to 

dedidd ' boil cavil wil^ 1^0 tdbd 

kw/ Biit titese or 

traditioii ; they ivm forced to ieam by i&qvl||jr the natEves, aaod 
the latter having thm no written language, all their knowledge wba 
ordly acqnhed. Thna, when a magutrate had^ 
beocnne tolmbbly familiur with the lam one^^^ 

might be transferred to anoth^, where the eitstoins were di^erent. 
For though the main prizKaplett of law were Ihe sai^ the 

hilndred laribes, already mentioned 4^ Katd, 

detdl. Thus endieiB amee. 3£e natives, kno^ioig their 

own law, could not tdl what to make of iie white chiefs^ deoidons, 
which were so mantfeady v^ but had perfiMoe tosub-* 

mit. The continued tri^ereuoe of the magistrates, and the increase 
in their numbers (th^ are now ovtr twenty), added to the ocmfusiony 
and the state of things besame ic^esmb^ 

The same state of things, to a |gei^ extent, prevails at the present 
day. The locd mj^strates, in wIm^ hands is the admlnistralion of 
native affairs, are no% ed the whi^ 4; m 

They are not f<m oUe^^^^ eur Indian col- 
lectors, ini^gististets. Tho cffiee is not, 

in the estimation <ff the Qovmmmmit {U j^>dge by the salary 

attached thereto)^ one lequMi^ oM 

or a high standard iff a matter of fa#, it is too 

often the retmk of die haif-edima^ search of a careen 

It is somewhat of a satire on the Qoveimmmt that the Mends of a 
young man with no qieeial aptitudes smd no ciq>itaI-^not even enough 
to start him on a farm or fit MtU; out for the trdc to Mashonaknd — 
dmnld of getting him a appointment ” as ike 

naturd to ^ under 

What does sudi a man know~or care to know-^f native laws 
and oustcmis? of the }aiigaBge-->^even if he is con- 

sidered indefWadent of a 0 ^^ and idteifvete^ 
to guard him against gross blundete of one kind and another* * A 
case eomes iqi befove him for deohtoi nndmr native law. He is 
utterly in the dark as to its madis; he is feobahiy patient and 
oom#Mi^’'liyOnd^:t^ . of 

4idsve---aB likely 

as ui# in the 

Mbs The ** boy ’’ M ipsaa^ may or may 

on poM iff kw and usage ; at 
be thoxmB||#lywell vpm S^ the tradidons 
iff dkMct, whidh 

be miles aiwsy* Tho chmices are lhat his answ#S, even if 
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iJM^pUcabie to tiie ciae ia hmi i lM liM m 
iJl one to the majpiNMiew He lies o£to&> mth &e eixinsed oosrfieittpt 
of the Miperior wetdied a oade rf eHerly a^res, seated im 
the Blia^ «3e of a kit||» talking 1(^ eew^ 

off their poiats one with a Ht of iJie dust. He hae 

wondered, hdf-pityinglj, what those old fdMs oaa find to jaw aboat 
all day kmgi and snpposed that to ^'jaw '^ aboat 
is the ctHsmoQ attiiibate (ff all haif-ratioital beinge. Yet these same 
despised ^feybeards cohld — did he opndesoead to adc tlmm*«^-'*ei^ 
him on many a knotty poiiit of Ea^ 

nothing else but handii^ down the law, recalling 

cases that happened in tiimr remembered by 

their fathers, and di^assii^ p^ Homeim 

Nestor and his ocmtanpcmma were giren to dbing the same thing. 
Bnt the magistiate m zipt^i^ of this fact — 

to send ont jmd ask the oj^ziibn^ iff a parcel (ff <dd niggers dttiiig 
tinder the krasl fenee. It iS: ntiidh Isas trouble to take that of the 
** boy ” who Idaeks bis boots end runs Ids errands ; and so his decidon 
is delivered, perhaps between two f aupj^^ the pnssled suitors 
are to make what they can of appeal, if they like 

scmiethnea do^*~HiiE^ process is endless, as a role no 
two Courts will ffndi aii|||^\ 

The aboreis not Uilflfcd to desdnbe any indiyidoal, but to illus- 
trate the efiis poMulde find iiot infrequent) under the present system, 
to some one or other of wlu^ the best-intentioned offbiiJs are 
liable. 

When this becomes known, the natural con- 
sequence follows. The m whatever good qnalitieB 

he may possess, is bttt hnmaii ; so are the suitors. When they find 
out the source whence the inii^wIrate’B law is derived, are they 
to be branded as d^Kraved beycmd the rest of mankind if it oocnrs 
to them that this sonroe so mmpulated as to obtain demrions 

in their favour? Hence mme compliixits and plentiful grounds for 
aj^peal. 

It might be suppcwed that even^ least oon^cteht of 

these re|wesentarivee law and order could hai^y he^ 

acquiring in process of tiiiaw o sort of rongh fule^ihismb weiyng 
kxiowledge of nadve lawii^ whid^ impest 

better than nxme. But, alas ! magistrate, like his “ boy,*’ is no 

more than human, nedesaity of 

freque^ mmoinls^ to intmlem with 

tration cff ; and Whatever knowledge he may have acqtured in 

one disht&a fo M rindeied comparatively useless bf hm ^ 

another. The utter pbnfuaiop 

to. The obrions r^y to 41 tiiis is : Why not codffy tim 
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It be wished that soma Miaad laitjrer, ofedeqiiate 

attainmeo^w enter iato Bstive 

of 

dtm^^wedid 8mk %^fimi w 

mg ther world of one 

individneL Donbdeas the qnidiications reqnbM ^ es ^vaen 

Yalneible ; «ad men Hke the late Sir HenrjMaine^miiot 

eveiy day. Yet andd ^e mass of tmittOiaed Jamwle^ 

seeking in vain oatlet^ and the 

QYer insoluble problenis axid^^^^;i^^ eondnding in despair that the world 
ofitors no work worth doings that meet ns at the present day, there 
are surelji somewhere, powers wMeh might be less wortiMly employed 
than in snch an enterprise. 

We must not, howerer, overlook the fact that the attempt has, to 
a certain extent, already been made. W. Y. Campbell, a member 
of the Natal bar, was so stmck by the miserable state of things 
(so described in his own wmrds) wMdi we hare Just been esdearoniing 
to pat before the reader, as to a^^ of 

Native Law and <lhstoin, CivU and Fmiid of 

the code which became in 1890.* Tina k r^ 

excellent piece of work, as far as it goeS| lCr«€ampbaU 
the natives well, and baa m»taaiied a imra^^^ tbmr langoage, 

haring brought the indnat^ of y^ it. It must 

inevitably serve as the basis for miy Intore litem^ a^^ 

But it is vitiated by one fatal daw : It assniaes thionghoiit that the 
position and authority of the Supreme Chief are by native law and 
custom those of an iiresponsible de8|K>t. And 
Campbell himself asserts t that ^naUre paHty is in its essmme a 
pure democracy, the ehitf a hol&ig p^er dudbg the pleaau^ of the 
people.” If msttre tealkaGny to be reqimced^ we have 

it in Cetahwayo’s answers to queaid(ma oh law I before the 

Capetown Commiaamnen, whi<fo notid^ As 

a matter of fact, a native Snprmna Chief ImowB that feilmm^^^ 
to interpret and express the wdl of hk peopk (when he cannot 
lead Sind guide it), renders M piompt^. ]^^ 

aas^f a^ Cfeltf, ^hbova all law, and 

su^oeiAfto dom wish^^^k cd Iks man— a 

mythy. wiihc^ oan 

teB.how. :-aV; . v '-r '■ ^ 

^ it ahoold Jdm 1 m in 1875 the Coloidal Oftk MSt out to Natal a 

BUlfrmw^^fovtlMdeAekloosf Native law.^^ TlwBaiaaenatod,i&ooo8eqiience,. 
ma4a Jlpite attempt in that dilution ; bat, ^.BfdaCode which resulted 

(aim is dln^tea aaa small fly*theet among the admlniknOic^ of native law) has 
no KabAtm^ ovenaiad aadiet atidehj tha pceaant judge of the 
Native HkhCbul^ or 

f Umft notes to oh. vUi. p. 59. > . 

Ptinted (adk Asport of (htpe CoinmUtioa} in^^l 



: But Ike Snprame Ghiei; wbatmor ioft ttkeery, is ia 

aocxwiOididd^ f^ Uke i^eiikfi^^ l»s no bwtms 

jQ 0 Qieat» if ecniAieviA^ e levy of fi» 6 ad Uaek 

their homiBB tnd craps, which maj need ell e 
willin^j oi* the sugar plantation of tke^ white inen*. 

What is to he done wifh him ? Bather, let ns^ a^ hitherto 

bemi his praoticid effi^encjr mid effect P Ja it ffiir to espeot perfectly 
, just and moderate oondiict finoi eiiOiimBtaDced, even 

he did not, in addilioii) person (as he does at 

present) the oiffices of Gammon # Hatid and ^oremmc of Zoluland 
rolled into one ? 

For answer^ let ns glnc^ '^^ Zuloland. Before 

we invaded; it, in 1879, it i^Teh absolutely no trouble 
five years. From that date till 48 to quote the words of the 
Seeretaryof State in the **one of dironic 

war.” Buidbg that until the annexatbn in 

1867) we neBher ga?e Ike our^ of government, nor let 
them keep Ikeir own. We b^ up thirteen independent 

chiefs, of whmn Zibeln^to be mentioned ixresently— was one. The 
effect of tiik step fact tlmt the thirteen are 

usnaUy known in thepimy as Kilkenny cats.” At the same 
time a large aeetkm^ ^^^ out off and added to the Trans- 
vaal, and afterwai^s/ in IBSd^^^a^ piece was handed 

over to the Bom/ nndeV tim disguise of being erected 

into the tofixporm^ Not till February 

1887 wim a Brituk ovm^ what remained of the 

imha|q>y later it was fully annexed, and the 

natives were infemed Jubdee Day that they were 

now siilijects of 

Being as yet oi% ix^ country, Zoluland possesses no leghda- 

ture ; and the Suj^eme Chief (»,e., the Governor of Zoluland, who, 
as already stated^ hhppm just^^^^z^ be also Governor of Natal) 
makes laws as to hitn OeensiB good, in' tim simplest my imagiim 
via., by issuing proel& ma il i i ^ ,' wMih Ore cMCttliMi through tibe eemntry 

in the mcstt hapimikad isih^ Sbgyih^^^^m 

tim vb$ o«^ to a 

larger or sinaUer assiE^^ Scmetimesi however, a native 

in a genord way of the 
ec^^jtemts mat touud to^ ^ his people 

aboht II,, (June 2 I 5 18S7)> wl^h 

wcmld lawe M dme to translate (beteg 

blue-book |Miges in len^ ^sseminated % the latter pioom 
Gonsiderhig ^at this 2 m)ola]nation defined the powers of Supreme 
Chief and Ihe jurisdiction allowed to be retained by the native ofaiefs, 



this method, 

to say tte li^ % »eem peooliar^: No wander if w1m> 

in many oihks awwe of the esisteooe of W 

b^^ fined and fibgged for transgzioi^^ 

^ ben60t8 cf annez^^^ somewhat donbtfnL As the Inkanyiso* 
l>ntB it, k a r6&Eislikj|[^^^^ offidai 

paraphrases : Oases between natlTes hare bilhbrfeo been tiM neither 
by the law of white peojrfe nor by ihi^ of Mac^, Imt by the mere will 
of whoever gives the deoiston/’ : * 

Instances of the wodsing of this Idnd of law, mr rsth^ no law, 
might be multiplied indefinitdy, and by their very namber fail to 
create the impression due to ^ehr ikpdH^ce. Yet it would not be 
easy, we think, to hndone mqre dagifant than removal of Zibebu. 
The stoxy has complicati^s wl^ clear statement k small 

<K>mpass difikdt ; but, 

Zibebu and his people fomer^; oob^ied tribal lands mixed 
up somewhat ktrimfkly^^ those dS CetdiwayO'S immediate 
followers; the^^^U^ fmmed part, 

k such a manner that no definite boondmy Ike 
There was an did ^belmreiao^ SSbebu and* the Uanto, which 
led to contkual ironUes; and Oetshwayo's death, k 1884, 
his brother Ndaimko dem. Zibi rekge k the 

Reserve ’’ under Engluh proteotbm Th^pmage was apparent at 
once. The land enjoyed, k Zibdbn’s absence, unbroken peace for 
three years. In 1^7, for some reason ^Ir other, ii was o&mi^y 
determked to restore Zibelm to the laxid whence he had been driven 
out This, for reasons already mentioned, would have been difficult 
m any case; bntthese veiy land% as it happened^ had a year befcnre 
been giv«m to Dkusnln’s people Usuk) % the Govern 
They had been planted^^^^^^^ the new crops were abont 

half'gEOwn. Into this district mardied 23bebu with 1100 armed men 
backed up by a white magutrate an# eighty mounted police^ The 
inhabitants were summanly evicted to mdee riKHn for 
growing mjijfi (k many kstanoes) desb^e^. ii«id their stores of food 
plu!|ide^ .People Who were engaged k reomovkg^ 4^ 
were then mid them flogged 

havkg..he(^'/^'fe'i^--:'kaj^^ abemt . it 

the 

the. 

encthm waK^a^ ixdkdcmsip.m It could 

never We taken plaoe^ s^ quietly liad tte been dcmvkced 

by KdakA^ the <2neen who had given them 

* 4 meiS aswiyeptt^ iitsrte^ is n«tailQr the heesSt Cf the eompsmtive$yf ew xkStlves 
Wiwi ■; 
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(My in {he four^ inon& this iawless Violence the ohiefB sent a 
rei^eotifal ineas^ to the Gbvemor, pi^testitig against the doings of 
MhAiGLB peoj^e, e^esdng their oohvictm the Ootenior 
cx)iiM not W awaro - - 

!I?he axMwer xeceiy^ redress. 

When, thei^lbrer^ 2^^ di^ly aito/ proceed^ an old* 

slandiiig Mred % mtirdier of XTiasiitshwana (one of 

Getshmyo’e did oodni^ors), along with some dozen of his people — 
indnding two or three Vomen and a chSd-r--it was only that 

the Znlu chiefs shonld think he had ac^ without the Gorerhor's 
authority. They took measures aoexn?£ngly, assembled their fighting 
men, and idut^ Zibebn at a blow. This victory was the 
crowning act of the oonrse of high treason ** which has led Bintiziiltt, 
Ndabnko, and Tshingana into mote at St. Helena ! 

On the iariak at Etdiowe w not dwell here. Things may 

truly be said to haye been opadticted ^‘neither by the law of white 
people imr by that of Uadke;” ; and when we eomment on the Funim 
fides of andent histcny) or dis^^^proye of the way in winch the Bomans 
treated their Wbarian snbjeclfi^^ allies, it will be well for us to 
remember those passages in our own conduct which to later genera- 
tions may well appear, to si^ the least of it, equivocal. 

The Pass law of Natfi^ Zululand is, on the whole, a pretty good 
specimen of what a, By it a native, crossing the 

larder ^m Zolnland m£q Natal, is forced to obtain from a resident 
magistrate a pass country, and, immediately after 

crossing the bordmr, a pass the other. Each of these costs a 
shilling, and failure tp procure them is punished by a fine of 
£1, and soaieiimesMlegaUy or not— by a flogging. The process 
has to be reversed on reaming ; so that a native, to whom fonr 
shillings may be no tiifiiiig expenditure, has to think twice before 
entering Natal to seek work or see a relation. Local magistrates 
sometimes improve on the by issuing, of (heir own authority, 

passes between one dis^Ot of ZuMand and, another; but for this 
there is no legal warrantiv 

The ostensible object of the law is to prevent theft ; ft is really a 
pieee of reactionary dsei legisbdion and 

revived in Natal for a peVHcukr pni^^ patdit to the public eye, 
tibat the Bilbby whidl ft Vfas ^ ini^u^ was 
as the Cbltmsp Intinc^ was, in fact, intended to pre- 

vent the Zulidand natives from coming in to seek hdp and advice at 
Bishopstowe. 

d! opprearion be accidental and isolated ; laws like the 

* “ Zibebn and Idi peciSe received penmaaion to return to their old tdM landa, 
and to re^ooonpj them. If Zil^hn and his people have gone beyond thia permiaaion, 
they have done wrong.’* 
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abQY0 can Bcarodj ptlierwi8$ thui the oulcpipp ^ a radically wrong 
statp of tlungs. Bat when the Tiolent and acta pan be 

shown to be the direct coaseqaence of an eadp^ igf^^ what more 
need be said to show that the system is a yic^iia and miiphieYpns 
one ? Dm Ihe unlitnijli^ power which albws of atbiia^ 
on the part of a PpIqnW gpremor, im tim /‘ re|»fehri^ 
be a safe ppssessioa ? Lord j^ntsfoid appmrentiy 33^ ; he finds 
the chief objection to Besponsiblp Gorernment in Natal in the exoe£eive 
powers which, by the Oonstitntioa Amendment Act of 1891, are pro* 
jposed to be vested in the (Jk^yernor ;a^ Bat are not 

these powers equally dangerpaa*-»perhsps even more so-— wh^ exer* 
cifi^ from Downing Street, where the Native Ques- 
tion may be said to increase (in appeair^oe) as the 

square of the distance ? 1?he pblimto certainly reply in the 
affirmative ; indeed, they have alres%^ But I^rd Knntsf^^ 

in his reluctance to allow the powers in question to pam from the 
hands of the Colonial OSuoe into thbse Of an independent colony, has 
now, it appears, awakened to the {jpsmbiUiy of dis^mng with tbe 
Supreme Chief altogether. To hayf^, thus brought mm to r^^ 
a part of the danger involved,, m ^ achievement on the part of 
the colonists. Let us hope that wiB not fafi to complete their 
victoiy, and justify the position ilwgr claim, by accepting his sugges- 
tion that this obsolete despotism should con^ to an endl 

The matter must be netted one way ot j^iolheiv ^3 that mthont 
delay. From tidings lepently leoe to be intend^ once 

more to force Zibebd among the northern Zulus, and this although 
many of his followers are pei^tly <K>ntent to live on the lands aUotted 
to them in the south. Of the bloodshed, misery, and ruin entailed 
by such an incredible piece of infatnaiipn, we in l^gland form no 
idea. 

Wbst is tbe ctf that pnMi^ in Moodie’a “ Ckdinaboea” 

wbidi kj8 down, as ofib of the tbiwBi ^ abBoktdly mdispenuHe con* 
dMcmB” undw whidb IStM ww fii«t oboisqpibd w tenitaiy— 

“ UuH there Ml not U in the age of ^ Ut/w any or die- 

fotmd^ y^ M origin, 

^ ^ protection gf the lav, in letter and in 
mdvtffaee, ihall he extended imparHi^ to edl glihe t ” Apparently the 
same asUiat of the famons olanaa h tha Dedaiatidn ollB^pendenoe— 
till the Ameriqan nation inteipreted it afredi, thiiiy’^f^ ago. Face 
to face with fhia qneation, we are in the aame poaUiifm aa they were 
with regard tb Uulit oii slayery-— we nmat aotfe il^ aa3 boIto it k the 
i^t wi^, or it.wiU deatio^ . . 

'. ' A. -WSBinllR., 
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TN the the Standard ^ tJie 18th of Jan^iy, 1892, 1^ 

meetmg, held the pren<m« Plst^^ 

■“t 

8^pathyandofself%tat«i, l^e^re loJteg^ L how'SlTta^T "f 

th« couEt^ coEducted th«E«l^*t thin ai4 and tf tWhSZ! 

Enntsford sraet be unaware of 
rf“ a matter of public importance Zl 

^eman hol^ ^ Jo^ ^ Secretaiy of State 

for the Colomes should be acquamtoa. I therefore ^^re to set 
out here the followmg ihets for consideration : 

the following joint address to Her 

D.LL M. Ho™ rf u„ 

Most Giuciou$ Sovaaiacw, 

and bli beh^af of the people whom iro rritiyi^i^r^ ^ byn peme, 

<^4 

“ I. ^rred, may it pfeaae your Maiestr with feelinmi nf 

subjects in t^ l) 03 SJ”rf oSTi^ SJ 

presperous, and moat contented of your Mejerty’s^bj^^ ^ 
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III. Wq would furfifaor zei^t^ully' repreBeut to jour Majesty that the 
DozDiuion of Canada^ while ofTeriug the graatest advaa^iageB ahd attoactloi^s 
{or tluise of our fel^ subjects who loayv deem, hoiaeB 

amongst us^ does not that pxopMon cf eiaitgeahk 

which might reasonably , he expected^ and that due- a great 

measure in tW c^ ol mahj of our ]^h 
foreigii homes to estraacgement^ 

' Goverzimeiit. ■ , 

“ IT. We would further most i^ped^ represent to your Majesfy that 

in the interests of of fl^r 

extren^y to be desired that your h^jestf may pot be deprl^M, in the 
dev^opment of your Majesty^s^maeeuoaa on .this^m valuable 

of ihose of your Majesi^s mAi subjeebs who may feel du^nsed to l^ve 
Sieir native land to seek nmre proeferous^^^h 

We desire rec^iectfijdly toisu^^g^ to yei^ Ccmada and 

its inhabitants have prospered exoeedki|dy ^ Yedei^ system eliowkig 
to each provinoe of the Dominicm conmerahle powers of sc^-govmmeDt^ 
and woiud venture to express a h<^ tha^ If eonostent with the integrity 
and well-^being of the Jbpirefimd if the the xninority 

are fully protected and secured, scmm^^^m^ may be found of grantisg 
the es^resm deore of so xaany <^\^;^^ in that r%ard, so 

that Ireland may become a ebint^ of Majesj^s 

that your Majors Iitsh flubjeots,^^^ homeand abro^, may feel ^e same 
pride in the greatness of your Xidesiy’aJ^pimr the sanm veneris 
justice of your Majestys rule^imdlheiHmamdevotkn to^^^ 
common dag, as are now felt by aB daseee of your Majesty’s loyal subjects 
in this Dominion. 

We would fur^ber ex|a^ a h^ Miat the time has come when 
your Majesty’s demenoy may, vdthout injury to *^e mteiei;d^ 

Kingdom, be extended to those pessons who are now imprisoned in Ireland 
charged with politi(»l olfonoes only, and the inestimable blessing of personal 
liberty restored to them. 

We pray that the blessinga of ymir Majesfy^s mgn may, fd* your people’s 
sake, be long continued.” 

To this address an answetwas r^umed thiot^h t^^ 
of State tot the Coloni^^ to the tSMi that, in matteis pertaining 
exclusively to the XJnit^ Kingdom, Emr Majesty could only ooxirider 
the adrice of the Imperial Farliaime^' ; . 

(2) When Mr. Gladstone brought Hs Bpnm Buie BiU into the 
Imperial Parliai^nt ih^^^ 1881^1^6 Hon. Blake, 

M.P., the leader of the Oppositbn in the Dominion Parliament of 
(hma^ jnroposed in Parliair^ address he ^ 

to Her Miiyesty the Queen hf of Qiamda practically 

reaffirming die arrest of 1682. \ It iives, however» cigeeted that jhe 
address jM eomewhafc snubbed 

and 

acemding^y the Mowing amendment to Mr, B9bftsfs mition was 
moved- 1^- .csiriJedi '■ ■ ■■ ' ' 

^r'lhat aU the woids alter the wcnrd^ that^^ 

^eCWm^ Canada desire to express their de^ and abiding interest 
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both Hou^ of thh Gi|i>adi«i Parliam«»t pM^ in iio Seanon <* 1^2; 

“ Thart ill such address^ Parliament suggMted that Canada and iiM inhabi- 
tants had P System, allowing to each 

I^vince of the J^emNe® considemble powers ex- 

pressed a hope * that if consistent with the Integifity well-being of the 
Em]^, ahd if the rights and status of the minOeity were fafly protected 
and secured, some means might be found of meeting the expressed desire 
of 80 many of Her 24ajesfcy*s 

** l^hat in answer tot^the said address the then#Mweti|W^ of State for the 
Oolonies was oommanded to abate ftiaatvH^ gladly 

receive the advice of the Parliament .of to 

the Dominion and the adminietmtion of respect to the 

questions referred to in the address Her Hajesty' will, accordanoe with 
the constituticm of this couh^^^ ha^ xWgard adidce of the Imperial 
Parliament and MiniStei«, mattors relating to the affidrs of the 

United Kingdom exclusive a^^erti&v ; 

** That this House, tenor of the said answer, does 
not deem it expedient again te address Her Majesty on the subject, but 
earnestly hopes tha^ such a measfdzn : i^ be adopted by 

the Imper^rparliammatt as will, while pi^r^ integrity and well- 
being the Empn and ri^ts ly^ minority, be satisfac- 

tory to the peofde of Ireland, and permanently remove the discontent so 
long unhappy prevaiUng in that country/’ 

(B) Daring that Sessioil of 1^6, imd sinee, a large number of 
public ip^tnigs have heen Oacada in support of the policy 

of Home Buie lor Itdand ] and I would observe that the opinion 
of tlm ^miaQora Canada ^^^rticularly important, for they speak 
from ezperi^ce. In &e year in which Her Majesty the Queen 
came to the was in rebellion against her rule, 

avowedly he^i^ the Impeiial Par& refused them a Parliament 
and Bxecutive of hi^ own ; shortly afterwards they obtained the 
power of seli-goveihhiiient^ and now it is admitted that no more loyal 
population is to Im foiiiid throu^ont Her Majesty’s vast dominions. 

(4) I now pass from Oam^a to Anstralia* Unibrtunately, Australia 
was not unit^ in one^^^^C^ and therefore possessed no 

single Parliament able ^ speak in her name. Each colony must, 
aecordmgly, be ooiu^«|Hi,aeparaM 

I will take £rst that ^ Kew South W IJnroiighcmt 

a very large numhmr meetings was hidd hi^ 

early summer of 1886^ aill Of them in m|rp^ Mr, Qladstone’s 
Home Bttle Bill. The most %4ney, 

the capital of the odony, on & B8tb d! , A 

repo^ Of papers, the hall was m>wd€d, as many hdng 

ttirne(i away f]w want of room as gained admittance, meotu:^ 
was presided ex-Premier th^ colony. 

The then colony, Sir Patrick JenningS, proposed the 

was 8e<xmded ty Mr, 
nister PrOtestantj and carried unazumously : 
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** of the 

^ public ni^in|; asi^bu^tli^^ £ti|^t Honour- 

able W. E. Olatktotie’s policy of s^-govemment for Irebmd.'' 

The Host. £1. Sp^er of 4ihd Boom ei 

New South Wnles, pasop^eed Isbe geoouj vesolutioai^ wl^ 
by Mr: Cbp6lundj MJP.^ ioft Lmiai iu^ 

ae follows; 

** That this meeting hereby eatresses the ooimcttfKt that the establish* 
snent of the Irish Parliamwt would not only promote peace and prosperity 
in Ir^nd, but also add to tlm Empiiw, a^ this c^ 

is ms^ed by the aattslaet^ hetireen the setf-governuig 

cblwes and the mother ocmattyr^ ^- - . ^ 

At this meeting tim loUofliig' readi 

from Sir Henry ParkeSi wim 
Colony:.' 

** Mt Deab Sib,— ^1 wish to be dis^hcfly undmtood in the matter of the 
meeting to suppoit Hr, CladsUme; I thoroughly b^eve in the sound 
policy of placing Ireland on a fooling of political equality udtb England and 
Scotland. My chief appi^eiiidcm measure is th^ it may 

fail hy leaving Ireland atlE ha eulmKdIiate pemtion. But stitt^ as it is 
accepted by the Irish leadajra, I ahoUdd, V ^ were in the House of Omninons, 
give it a warm suppmrt, 1 have the utnio^ laith'in HrA01a48tone> motives 
and in the wisdom of his preset bourse of action, and 1 iun !wti|iRg tb take 
part in a public meeting to support hhn at this crldus, if the nieeiing is of a 
repiesentative charaoM^^^^^^^^ ^ ♦* ^VoUrb ISi^^ 

• 'r. v;. ■ ■ ■ 

(5) 1 will now tmnmder the opiiuon of the Ckdony 
The expression o^nibn is not jp be found in reBolntions of the 
Parliament, or in Btatements by the leading Statesmen ^ 0^^^ 
but an extraoidinary hnniber of imbUc meetings Mr. 

Gladstone’s policy was held in the colony in the summer of 1886. 

The drrt of these wl» heM '^armambool bn Hby 6, Mr. 
Murray, the pmmber for the town in^eCbbmial Legislataibi P^^posing 
the following resoluticm, whkh was oii^i^ n^ 

** That this mebtingof loyal subjects of ^tho QuiSen, comprising Australians 
and Colonists of timed ooiintdes and ^ Warniainbooi publicly 
assembled, believing in the souadness '’ahd justh^e of tilm> 
accords the fullest measure of liberty to the subjects, andbalieviDg also that 
the general aj^ication of .t^t prinoi|iIe is the only means capable of 
permanbnl^y Vbemenil^^^^ cc^nmi^ties ':’ under "one. .earnestly 

desires to see the Mr fdr bestowhig Ireland, as 

proposed by Mr. GladstoiHi, passed into law." ‘ " 

Besides thxs^ a watmly congratulatory telegram was sent to 
Hr, Glad^ne, md the following resblui^ fhaaed tmanimonsly 
in regard to the les^iutibn I hare already quoted : 

‘*!ipiiat and 

enj<^fment of^^ in Austmia, this meeting tliinks it hot 

imrsascmab^ to ask that Iruh privileges EhaB be no less than those accorded 
to Austi^ili^ 

. . . . ■ > 
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^ Loird^E^ muA be »iwfl?e, beyiOiid ^eomparimm 

teim ia the po^Bf of ^yietoria^ 

lurgsvt number of pa mee^gs was faelil . 

(^ Mv ITniT^Nl^:pi^^ 

in favour c^ !&&* O^ladc^ii^^ Eule ,. 

On <70216 12, ft BsaiBs laeetmg was Md Sir Btyaa 

O’liOi^liQi^ ez^Pr^akr of the colony, i& the^ x^^ at which were 
present sk niembeb Baxiktn^, ezpr^^ in a 

series of resolntioOs,^ whidbL were cani^ uxuaumbnaly, approval of 
Hr. Oladstcme’s Hoxoe Btde ^ .. 

On July 4, at Mothsia> ft s^tob^ 
was held, which again, Glad* 

stone’s Home Bale polioy^: ^ 

A few days afterwards, anoth^ snbiirb of Melbonme, 

apnbUc meeting in the Tom Hall a&pted the following resolution : — 

**That it is the dnty. of evsiw hbaralnnnded man in Eid^mond to syin> 
XiMhiae hk«Bbttsto settle the aSdrs of Ireland.” 

On July 8, in ^uUi Midibofimk, a pn)^ meetbg was held, at which 
It was miamittously decided : / 

“ISiat it is the duty every dtkcn of /South Helbourne to support Mr. 

Gladstone in his ^desvours to extend juathse to IrdUmd.” 

July ft public meeting wfts held in Fiteroy, another suburb 
of Melbmirne, adopting a similar resolution. 

On July 12, a public, meeting was hi^d at GliftonyHill, another 
suburb of Meftcurtm, at whkh a rero iras unanimously adopted 
to support Mr. Gtadirtditie in his policy of Home Buie for Ireland. 

PuWo meeliiiga in^ of Mr. Gladstone^ polic^^ Home Buie 
for Irela&d, and at /Wfneh resoln&ms in supjxnt of that policy were 
carried imaniineuriy/wero hdd^ indeed, a resolution 

was passed whudi is wcithy £iird 

^*That tins meeting, Immmg adrantSI^ of self-government, and 
being aware of the lee&ig of loyalty wMoh prevails in the colony, does not 
think the granting of anton^y to IreUiid would tmid to disintegrate the 
Empire,” . .'S ■ ! 

and at Ompeidow^ ftfe Hamjlt^, ftt^ Sheppsrtpn, at 

Geelcmg, at Horsham, Hag^bie, BaB»ftli^ Os^t, 

Creswick, and nmny otbei; places in tbs ocioii;ir« 

On the other hand, I to find One ftdfVk mee^ng Md on tiie 
other sifie, or one resobitiGm caitsed ag*bmt; 
or one re^lution in favour of jt tost at any publm mooting in the 

(6) As Xibrd Knutsferd is no doubt aware, tbj^ ecloiiiesx^! H 
far tiie most ixnjxxF^^ 

and we^,^ of ifte oolong of Attstiralia, stin ft majr 
mentioning that the only two other seHrgo^ftrtong cK^ps in 
expressed tbrnnielTes in favour of Hr. Gladstone^ Ekme Buk 
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was ip famir of Hr. GladstonsV BiO tt ISSC ^:: 

At Brisbane, the ci^tat Qneenslaii dr Oil Iv3^ a ppUic 

mee^&g was Md, at wbirih w resolnrioD mfmm sf Mr. 

Home Baie polif^ was par^^ 

Be^ leav^ desiiw tlult |p 

1888 ^ Lord Ennb^ord advised the Queen to appoint MWf MakB 
Governor of the colony. Siu^ v^eznent iNiotesbi weire^^i^ 
ever, by idl parties in tlie oQ^o^> t|at i^^pNafotaeiit was eaimellad, 
Secreta^ of State at Briribene teilasx*^^ to tbe Agev^'^'G^eral 
Kit Queensland in Lcmdon as IgOows i 

“ Eeferring to yoar telegrain ot tbe 19tli October, Be^satary 

of State for tbe OolonieB t£d> Sir Hemry Blalre’sappointxnent Is n^ aolmow* 
lodged to be satisfactory ; its announoesnent has^ been received Wit^ general 
astonishment and indignation. His career should not have marlced him but 
as fit for ^^verning a ecfiony possessing responsible government. A inore 
unfortunate appointment comd notrhm been made. ^ Samuel Griffith 
authorises me to join his protest wx^ isiBe* . Aus all rides in pelitios are 
represented.’* , 

Sir H. Blake’s otamr^ wMdh np jo mncib opposition^to his 

appointment, was ^ tbe Bc^al Msh Ckmsta- 

^lary in 1859, rexnakirid dffiorir of it till he was made a resident 
magifitrate in 1876, and wag m 1882 as one of the five t^pecial 

resident magistrates to ooBOwt and ci0ef mit moasines Ibr the pac^- 
cation of a large part of Inland. 

(7) 1 will now proceed to indicate the opinibn of the Ocdony of 
New Zealand: 

A great meeting was held in the town on #nfy 8, 1886. 

The mayor of the town presided, 1^ a telegram was read the 
Hon. Sir Bobert Ston% ttoa of the odony, as fb^ows : 

** I wish yemr meeting^^to I Inffieve are only two eouises 

open in deding with imandT^ther ibcd^^^:^^ coarckm. 1 

feel sure that &e foviiom:< is the only ririfcarinMd&e oouise ” 

A td^ftam was also read frosi Sir Ozey^ who was at one 

time Gktyernor New Zealand, afttoWasds went into ^e Oolonial 
ParBimieht^^j^ hecmizie^^^^P^ of the od^j^^ and* is now 

of’ 'New Zsalarid. ' telegram is 
tuiSsItevi: ^ - 


'*In 1868 lufOposedameeBamforHonm.BdensH^nhmtioal the 
present Eaglirii proposal, except that it retaiped Irish members in the 
Imperial !9brliamekit, which becnme a Federal ObmfMW, * 1 ^ justified the 
proposals thus; Ireland had given to Bn^^huid great 

genomls,, brave sol^^ and sail^ greet Ism^^a^ poS^a^ hktorians. Our 
odooies had been ruled and legiristed f or 1w enrisuni^ llMunen ; and siWdy 
this|Kamls,Si|^^^^h^ il they m riMrCi W legiriature such as each eolony 

one 

£Nab& ^ifid theh be a 


rit Mmr^ it would naturally group i 


or state of a 
;t Iri^riature would 
ives the most 
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wm id Irdand of evor^r daas and (nder^ matoad dxifiizig awayto Londoii. 
Dumb Ird^d might tbeii apeak again; its people, raiaed &om nuaeey^eould 
than nnite to make them eountrj prospeiomi I aikl they be other- 

iwiee than grattful to En^Umd lor havii:^ so blefiaed tnmn. This is atiU the 
of my old age; «Qmmot «e all woik to thu m ^ of the common 
good?** .. . ■ ■■■; 

At tihe meetimg two lesolntioiis were eanied the 

first was' V- . ■ 

this meeting (jj^edres to cc^ Her Mdst GraoiouB Majesty 

Queen Tictoda, on entering hjer ralgi^ and ^hdpes that 

^e may continue to many years to rei^ over a Irtish Empire.’* 

The second ran es follows : 

That this meeting (X)ngiatul^^ the Jlon. William Ewart Glad* 
stone upon'ihe reoognitkin hy him rd the right of the Iiish Kation to a fair 
measure of eelf-gorernment, and on the earnest tmdeavour nu^ by him 
to meet the jimt Iddi reprsMtatira in the House of 

Commons,* • 

(8) 1%e 0idy i^mamdag group. ^ in 

the British Empm is These colonies were at 

tlm time pecultoly oocupidd wiih their own Ocmstitntio^^ and rela> 
tions, md had httk time Ol^pind <m external matters. 

I hare failed to find, howeto, a expraimien of opinion adverse 
to Mr. Gladitoie^ Home by any statesman or 

pnblm ineeting it is well l^wn that the Hon. 

Cecnl Bhode% who ls now tho^ m in South 

Afrioa, is enthwaitikMJly^m of the policy of Home Bale for 
Irdand, and shme 1886 imhaoiibed ten thousand pounds to the funds 

of the Nattoud liOigim* 

1 have only ^ubt^ mcpressed opinion of the larger colonies. 
1 have o(mfinad mpetf to these b^^ of Heligo- 
land, which up to Iic»d Ejiutsford’s occupancy of the 

ofBioe of SemreUuy^ oC was a portipn of Her 

Majesty’s Domiuioii^ indicates that his lordship attaches little im- 
portance to the opinion^, of, the iuhaMtants ol the mnaller colonies 
-even in the matter of own governmmit. 

The expressed opaacns which I have quoted ^ 

Ibe inoonsistent with the^^ made ill hU 

which I quoted cd the begmuing of this I hare pnimyseH to 

some pains to ascertain if any colonial public or any cedcpial 

statesmen have expressed o|nnions adf me ^ iSx, Glddstone’s Home 

Rule poHc^) but have failed 10 ^stmto any, 1 am, howevmr, only 

a private indifidmdi^ a^ therefore I Tentnre to ask 

if, with t^e supedor sonrces of infi^rmation cm the subject 

at Ms oommsa^ hil Imddiip is aMe to inform me of imyi 

\ I. , 



fll UNHBALTHIN^ toiS : 


ITS gauss' AS© CURE. 


T hebe can be f^nnlfiotaitf Jmn^ ister^ dwnliai in large 
towns tfaan thswtayiwnB W B t ' in ^ sardtaiy non^tiens nnder 
which Eiey are oorapdied’ to S«n la$ttd, sndi impinvetteat is of 
nationid importance. For, ns an em->inernBaag {BCfierSnn^^ 
population yewly'i^fitateB tothe tdwns/^^^^^ mental, 

and moral condil^ e| tim pecq^ depends iqpm the healthi- 

ness of the Bicrtonndinga antid wUoh the children am^ ^^ 

It is readily acknoiriedged that of late years «i immeimii imfaore- 
ment has place in these somnindkgs, as » eridmioed the 
decreased rate of nKsriidtfy, and tiie oompBi^ d Ontone 

epidemics, hnown to ^Sre tiieir ongtn in grossly defedire Banitihbn. 
At the same Ihne, it isibt^tD rest with <nir present atttin- 

mente ; for not mily k the mortality' o«r great towns Tery nmch 
lai^ than it dionld he, hot it is na<|Deitionable that^^ 
districts lacks sigonr and healthiness ss m^pared wBh life in the 
ooniitivy* 

m co^deting the snlgeet <d the heaKk hige towns, it will be 

if ^ 

an' nihaa'’']|^;efhi| 

dealt easily ba Imm^ to perfection. 

Until tide year lim ptntection of the pnblio health of London has been 
tiie nl^eot of :ihoQt thirty Acte of Paiibunmitt begimasg with Midael 
Ax^ftio fsf AfltfSi? Geo. III. c. 3), and nufinE: with the Intoetions 
IMmeae If<hneBtk« and Prerention Act of 1890(53 dt 54 Vic. c. 84). 

' ;j^|l^^.^gMi^|,;theBe;haTe; ;Bw^^.^^ to 

the lie in tlm graat lletnpidu ; bat mndh yet renuiuu 




fiM'' (joaiirnBja^^ 


timo <A the lefc^ ftaraiiiy of tto i« a oon^nable 8t^ in tin 

right ,■.:•■■. 

Sewer GjSkS/"- ; V.'. 


pot^t oati868 of oiihayNMn^ one to tiie 
deadly natii^ of whicdL it is a chief object of this [bper to dtaw pablic 
attention, is generated m^in the sewara, per- 
mitted freely to mix WBi the Ae grids in the 

streets, and^ withont doubly cattses an iiisseloiildble amoiuit of sudEness, 
destroys much valuable Bfe^ and o^ of the 

health of the dwellers in laige towns. 

There are under thdi^hfares ^ <3teater Zjondon about 2500 
miles of sewers, cartyb^ awi^ fnwage of over 4,500,000 of people, 
and as these sewers aire ahm oonshmded to cany away the storm 
water, thi^ are, in n<»msid dm only partially filled, the 

space remaimng being avdUbhle' tor acenmnlation of sewer gas. 

As the sewage tmvda sewers it gives off a highly 

poiaonouB gid, the g^!eat€sr pttN; either (1) 

mto the stieet thm grids, (2) mto ti^ ltouses where the plnmb- 
ing is defec^ve, laSiag theae, into the ^und surrounding the 
sewer. In certain states Of ^ aitoi^bere gas rises through the 
grids, and thfd the abr in stoeets, and in a lesser degree the air 
that enters opcaa dom and windows, is impreg^ted with the poison, 
which, although it may not generally be in sufficient quantity to 
cause ac^nd daieaae, none the less attacks tbe health by a secret 
sapping prCotos whibh'undeirmtoes injuriously afPects 

toe whole and tons renders toe body an easier 

prey to infection or Coqtagion, Hence the malignant forms which 
dismes, not diTeotly read assume ; hence, 

also, pale faces and that low condition of health especially to ^ noted 
in town-bred children> 

When heavy rain or otoer atmoiphmic action seals the outlets of 
toe grids, or when they ap btocked by street refasC, the sewer gas is 
still more mischievous, tor then its pressure on the house drmns and 
the ^ disconnecting trap^ m intensified, and tob trap bmmto^ 
less to arrest it. The waW seaP tt passed^ and, except 
inga with toe best aad latost soimtific 
enabled to attack ns— not when we are 
braced ty exmiBC, but when we aiw sedentarily emptoyed } 
are redtog frisn onr labours is elug^ish; in 

shoxt, when we sleep metaphoricdly or physicaily. 

The gas topto Sswers toat have been blocked OV 
poisonous toan;^ sewers through which toere to a toee 
partly because in the former case it is more highfy cM^^ed W 
fermenting organic matter. 



ia reoenfc yeam 

tow^v poim^ wqd appreciato^ 
Prohadidy only wiAin ibe W ten yean baa the nOoe«i^ lor air-tigbt 
eanitary pi^ i^tkiib ^ the honse: been leaiiaed, except by 

very lew, and it is no exaggenii^r i^ aay that &r one Souse in 
London provided mth efficient aiz^pj^ are fifty 

that iore or Im reseimin gin.; in the best 

arranged houses the aawer gas is only kept firom entering (throi^h 
the innter t^ps o£ wat6r*dbeets» &o.) :by a cnrnnt of ak through the 
pi^. This cnnient milataiiied not only through the 

pipes themselvea, bnt tinongh the 

house, for wherever there is a vCheoft or €>ul de lete there gas will 
aconmolate, and eventiudly^^ the oii^^ gmueded boose. 

It ought to be remember^ ftiat ^not only is it neteesary that 
ordinances for the sanitation but alj^ tiiat 

the continued inuntenance of tiie seontisy condition tiioald be looked 
after. And here it may be paiiait^ parenthetk^slly to remark^ that 
in London, where the reoapv^ ^ .eacret^ vast a problem, it was 
until this year a aiifi3|oient" opmpltaate wkh the Act (Id & 19 Vic. 
c. 120, s, dl) that a iMiwiy should he provided with a 

<< privy and ash-pit ^ oifty^ a sewer and water supply 

were at the door of lhe*' "Sm evil the npyf Pobiic JdeaUh Act 

seeks to correct in favour what WM before alteinative— a 

water-closet. ‘ • 

In the ‘‘ Health of Tow^ Btej^rt,” vol. i. p. 189, a case is cited at 
Clapham where the deiuung^^x^^ a privy prodtu^ in twenty-three 
children violent voimtingf purgings beadatiie, twitching of muscles, 
and intense prostratimi. Two of the duldien died in twenty*lour 
hours. It is to hoped that the doom of privies is sealed in kurge 
towns where anpm'KW apidzanoes are ^a 

Tlaowa who have followed ns thus fto? wifi have somewhat realised 
the deadly natiire iwwer gas^ tl^ difficulty of keeping it 

out of our houses, and the fact that the mere this is done the greater 
the amount we shafi have, under present circumstances, to contend 
with in the aeimrs^s^ streets, fhw gee^^ be allowed to— in 

fact» fit wifi not— nenmin in the sewer, and its ^leedy^^^i^^ is the 
great problmn to be.solfW^ Som sought 

an outiet |(w it thro^ pipes eaxtiM up house. 

This plan fa tufafall in,«e for that fa seme W ralfafve tim house drains 
iimm fa fa usefaas, or practioafiy clear the sewer. 

I|;7hfaw1^eze are^a of outlets of apprfai^iM height, 

there can be no current of air of . sufficksifa f<(^ ^ deiuDae the sewer ; 
bfas^Ns,:^ would tend to oomMmpt &e effects of another. 

tiecfciic 

. ,.Fur(her, 

fa cannot on the attrition that mere outiets 
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vfldasB irliiiioat J^iMs for fmli :«ir. Wo 

wont 0 ifcroxi® tteoni^ 

Ao soirorOi to tose low^yiHf laikd% 

wlieio to gro^ent to, waA to gio b)i^ of to 

tewem, Iboil^ oo a ioilto a 

pmer^bj iito Wo too bosA oopto^ to low4jto 

laods, to botos oa^^^to to^ paoolttr 

ftnd c|MMdai to to tot tto to aeirar grotoQtii are steep, and 
when to gas tos to to upper aad and mtp the WTentoted honse 
branches, it presses with grto dii^ otoo itiosiEtoo Ibroe on the 
honse^traps. What can be ^ ^ ^ ^ 0?3 ^ It is no 

exaggeraton to iwsert tot rid of sewer gas tom 

streetaand honsea in to^^ htfdli^ and Aereloare to hapto^'^* 
of to itobitots w^d to kige^^to 

The to to Jie ’DAode the 

means of oairjing pway^ net otJif sm within to 

sewm to>oaeives,to^ ^ iinptoe gases ton to streets^ and also, if 
po^ld^ tom to tonaes where to phmbing or drainogo is imperfect. 
If to(nn^ attain thktoroem^ become gas exhaust conduits, 
and W(to I’o need as pnzii^g, iMtead of lemaming, as now, pollntbg 
agents*' V . '., -■'• ..■ / 

Attempts to attam , to hafo becm made by erecting at the 

highest pomt of a sewer im ontlet ventUating pipe, and at its lowest 
end an (^wning osto^stoy tosh air, but it has been found, 

tom expetoonts ccmduito by Mr. Santo Crimp, that the wind pass- 
ing over this lowest opening has eitor drawn the sewer^gas out of it, 
or has passed into to gas upwards or down- 

wards in whateTsr toooti<^ ^ny have been blowing. It is dear, 
torefoie, tot ototogaof this are not sufficient. Agab, in a 

paper read at to leomt Congreim. of Hygiene in London, Mr. E. 
Bead states that sewers haye been ommected to factory chimneys, and 
that yelodties of ton 9^ to 2000 tot per minute can be obtained 
by such connectioui to to e^ this powerful exhaust is stated 
to have been only locid. 

As a result of his Mr. Crimp is of c^union tot “to 

wind is to only agmt irlodi j^uces 

sewer air in an oi^inary seirers,” and tot to fdto^ use 

should be made of to wind in effiietog to^^ 
sewers ; and Mr. Bead ocmeludes tot no snotoi, whether natural or 
artidcial, at the upper en^ of a sewer, m sufficient to oyercome to 
friotto ^ to downward flow of sewage combined with to influence 
of to wind wbrni in to saxue downward direction. 

It m hmsSfy ctedUde tot dtor to wind or sewi^pe oan 

cweiccmie to ydodtijm pr^ by the furnace shafts refo^ to^ 
and if their action haa been found to be but kcal, it mto 



that thm ware iiilaii for 

eocto^ Iliese may Hve been inlete dabeMsM lm i^, or llie ilr 
11^7 have famka or Jdizibi ^ mi 

to this jmdtf we ilmil refer liter on. ' ^ 

Aooeptli^ 4lke wtei m A 

asfliataiiee^^i^^ ^sem "be inif^^ ^ 

meeae 1 ^ can be ntiluied to aiaist a oWe 

direction* Aiid na deal witli low-lying disM 
giedienfe aio^ a^ atmoet fefvdl; Bi tlte aewte ^^ 1 ^^ is 
g^eiallf a quantity of sewii^ witb a r^iar At tbe 
end any giren len^ of aimb a ssWera^ fer ftesb 
be provided by meaea of a k^:|^ up ebora 4 ^ 

surronndbg buil£iig» tmd wi& an opmi^tiiotil]^ 

cowl, 80 constructed tbat Ite? 

similar , in principle to ividalatbre ted on board eMp for te 
fresh air down to the atolro-hole^ Ac. ’ 

At regular intmwals gdds riimld he ‘fo in the street In stRsh a 
way tiiat no gaa oonld pass fete ^ terer to the road, while air 
could pass from the toad to the ateeT/ To insure tMs tenld 

be fitted into the top of a (M^bteraie goHey (bhe a deep t^ 

receive any solids feom the atreet. In the sidb of the neaiar^^ 

top a valve teuld ^ this a pipe shouM be talten to 

the sewer. The valve would pfeveat the Ac&)h 
the direction of the stwer rnmnnh The large vdume of wind in the 
sewer would, by teatef a partial racmum in the grM bran^h^ 

a constant auction ^voa|h 

At the /(n^ {K»teofthelmig^ of sewer in question a^^^ 
or shaft should erected,^ least half as Mgh again sa te 
rounding houses. Witte the towmr a of smokelte oo®^ or 

coke shouM be kep^ ^teys bunuo^f ikrough which the gcte from 
the sewer must pas^- bot concert with the wind inlet at the 

other end, not tey Would the intense heat in the tower serve to induce 
a powerful currenti such as would efiMualfy draw the whde hewmr gas, 
the impure surface air of the streets, and * great deal ground air 
(ol udkkh we tell speak hereafter)/ te through 

the feintei^ purified of ak dlriftterious tetter by the destruc- 

tion ^ all organic germs; and the enite^ feom ' te te would be 
absolutely haimite v On tbe syphon pteriple, the branch drains ftom 
houses Would bi leered of all sewer gim pfteute, an^ experi- 
ment ft wm^efoite^h^^^ interftew^tete 

tion disconnecting traps might W which 

case the draught tiirotte |hn# down the impure 

gaaes gmtetted Sa mmrent of our 

most impted lystmn dTdmsi mid iiuil ^^teitilarios ^^d 
Im xeTeraed,^te topafteeoil ventilajttng ^pes becoming ^ 



flieiA air, and the tc^ of the aeirer tower the outlet. The dowh^^*^ 
direeiiQa of a low-ljis^ sewer would hsTe ^e great 

advaatage of fedaqin airronireut in tiie same directipi lua that 
ta whicli the sewi^ would be Sowtug. It wojuld thus tend to 
aopekrafce Ihe ao to sQOiaf #e sewer. This 

would be no small gam beoause it is ob?iow 

ab oimrent k slr^ in oppomtioii to Ihe sewage imrrent, ^ 

latter is iwtaided^^^^t^ heavy partidies of sewage aie in<we readily 
cipitated, and thus the sewer beeomes a and of course 

a source for the generation of sewer gas :^g The effect 

of the strong air current on water, and ; partides carried 

dong with it, may be observed at fame where a strong wind is 
blowing with or agdnst a riffr ikeaiit^ otherwise. 

In regard to h]|^ kpd^ wIhu^ die sew^ gradients ue so steep 
that in noimd prsdhndj sewage reniains in the 

sewer, lha onjilet towm Iwi # the higk&r end of the main 

sewmr, aind the inl^ The fdction of the sewage flow 

in such a case need not be aoeount; the upward current 

of air would preponderate, and should be. assisted. 

It only remains to add on the .pWktM aide that the number and 
position ed ihf Mets to a sewer wo^d to be regulated to suit 
its sectiond aiea, ai^ the leti^ any one tower, the 

pnncnpd olyeot to ahn at being a^ to maintain an 

On the dcdietic of great importance — ^it need hardly be 

said that the towem chodd 1 ^^^ They might and ought to 

be made an oiiiument to ^ as picturesque as the 

minareto of an c 

Lastly, on the ffnimeid side, the , cost would be nothing as com* 
pared wffh the oenf^^ on , tfie community at large by a 

successful solutibn c^ tha pro^ 

Loudon Foo. 

It is not necessmy to dcficril^ the misery of a London fog to 
anyone who has been eCtopdled to reside in the Metropolis during 
a few days of ito prevd^^ The painful imtation'to die eyes, the 
choking sensation in the chest, togetoer wito too gener^ 
of spirits^ and many other ailments, are die leaaer s^ di^t 

few who are exposed to it escape. But it k not yet redked what 
an amoiuk of sei^ or how many deaths week of 

Lemdon log ca^ be accepted that evdy ton days of 

thktocribte^idtoto people, and wp cate^^ nine 

eexions caseS: we have 25,to l ai d 

upon beds iff ^ 



To tk oertoin fflctant tbe o6M that ahiia^ dmhig ^lese 

denaa fogs may be er^dited with, a port&m of IhU but not 

to aby great exiwt, as neither fog nor oold m ot»iii% pINfM pro- 
dnoes any snob dba^ in tlm ds^ Tkei^ 
that the eximiite diaooinfort; as irell 1im-1he dei£Binei& of tha Xjoi^ 
f<gs, loiaea^^ poiaonoim : irh^ dMnp gsl» 

aatoxat^/and so the hmgar^^^^^ The miioka 

whidt i^res the fog its ydlo# appeai^oe, and is so dirty nn* 
pleasant^ is not injorioixs, beii^ iimly ea^ $ pzdbsl^i ind^, it pxe» 
v^ts the poisonoim gases : 

The fog, it is needless to say^ is 
which keep the lower strattim of; tibe air omisotMii^y^ 
and prevent amoke horn lishDlgt as it orduMudly does, even 
when there is no wind to nms It. jtknuM^nentlyr the j# 
streets remams 1b a great oitent mMhsh^ 
of a thidc jfog, bat it by im meamt itolhis in the same Jtote,^ 
the gas generated in the 2S00^ malm ai sewers k lisixig thm 
the grids and mixing with tito idr^ ehich is also being by 

the emanationB from the and aiumak th^ in 

the Metropolis. It is mnst be the con- 
dition of the idr Lcmdonehi two or three days of fog, 

and the wonder ii^ not Mmg Adc and so mai^ die, but 

that BO few do so. The ppisbncWfeg «o detenorates the Y%our of 
life that, in addition toita diteotly injurious infiaence, it renders the 
system incapable of reidstmg^^^^^^ To prevent these seems 
impossible ; the diamk^ of ]]ka^ possibly dp something 

to mitigate them ; the #sconttnuance of the use of open firea^ or the 
general use of somkdess fueli w^ themlesB unpleamnt; but 

they wouM lemain as poknnmiS a^^ 

The adoilim& of the ^ might do UtUe 

to remove the haim dow^ deprive it cf its 

poisonoim oonstitnents, whidh would be drawn down the grids, leaving 
the air above the streets i»m|Mun^vdy 

Poisonous ' 

In an rellmnoe has bemi made to 

<< ground air/' a name given to Ihn ;^pdioned air otmtsined in the 
oniSt cd the eaa^ Itsdf, whkh is a sosiee dan^^^ realised, 

though- kmgkau^ : 

He dai^ ftem this ground air m di^y to the lazge 
propmrto add gas vrhieh k oo^ esperiments made 

by Pettmimfer ihowing^l^ as kudii as that in water 

taken bm (he inme plaee undmgrcmnd, and this air is also im- 
pregiu^Mi maker in the Imd^ 



It must: ^trtibter be boAae in jiimd liuit tbe impera^ble 

dey #Meb niide]» ilie greater Iiondite ii a vast 

qnimti^ of adbaolOi watery deep b«^ aewem/ partially 

arifiiitg Jnm tl^ aoG^^ open 

cnlvert dnmage^ dit te 

tbe gaseoiis ezbdaMoite tya^drahiiige. To tela bag .to be added 
tbe aewar escaping ham tite ddeotdve joints drains, or 

tbfongb tbe porcms material of wMdi onr sewexa ate* 

This poisoned ground air passes into oar bonses^ ibatoribs, and work^ 
shops, through the lowest walls. 

It mily needs a sUgbtly bigkte tempteitnte in a bnildiag te sOt np a 
current of foul air, and We then farei^ pdson tmly less de^ly than 
the sewer gas of wbkb we bare atrOady spcdcen. 

This fact has been demOtetiWted b^i^^ experiments 

made by Petteakdier and ^ Ka^ Shaltte; Por example, it 
was shown limt M a teom at 32°, the 

internal being higher, all opeari^ in the walls bemg sealed, 1066 
onbic feet cl air per boi^ the ^ia and door into the 

room and np ibe dtimney, ' cd only a few 

degrees between Ibe eSEtonal mA Itbernsl^emperatnres, it was found 
that the air passi&g tbroiig^ a superficial yard of walling per hour 
Tuied ftem 4^7 cnbk ssndailteie^ 7 and 7^9 for bridh, 10 for 

tafaceons Ibnestene, te 

In his ad&^a to the Boyal Meteorological Society in November 
1890, Mr, Ba^dwbi Lathom pointed ont that rain passing into gronnd 
displaces the ground sir, and this jii driven to escape into onr houses, 
** the poroim passagte te which aiw qpeny white are sealed 

by the faliii^ nnn# Be adds Ibi^ «re more rife 

whOe the grcmnd te eing with m and expelling gronnd air, and 
are lead prevaJl-e^ wl|fhi tbe current of air is inwards to the ground. 

Pettenkofer farther observed at 15 feet below the surtece the 
quantity of carbonic acid gas was greater than at a depth of 5 feet 
during all the year, CTC^pting June and July, when the proportions 
were reversed. posrib^ is to be fcmnd in Ibe &ct 

that in June and Ju^ ^ heavy rains satimte the gnmxkd, and pre- 
vent the ready difbskm^d^^^ of the gvomod^^ idr tbi^^ 

surface of Ibe earth, and, being confined, the higher stisiinm of 
air becomes abnorinaBy cbaxged wbh the deadly gagj in whidh oemdi- 
tion it ultimately escapes into our k>uscs through the fioors and under- 
ground walls. This may possibly expliuu why oeatain diseasss are 
more rife during the saturation of the upper ground tban when it 
is dry; 

But no diteol eltect has hitherto been given by the to 

the obvious tesdbbigs of the danger from grouxd atr. It is true 
Ibat tbe Act of IB & 19 Vic. c. 120, s. 103, an 

underground room, ** in which any person passes the i%ht^*^ should, if 
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^ ^ m a 8^r(Ue ^ ^ 

secoE^ Hbgamt tlm iriae of ^avali it^ i^ 

2^0^ It wiU obfl^nraidi agiui^ 

miida by tlio j|9t^^ 

toxy a. jiafar 

*Vgood ” be kidow tibe «ite of e boiiae.; bi^ net em 

thia wbeae tibe bouse stood on gravel or sa^idy or ea /^ virgin soil 
an elestip tens, wbiob apparezitiij msmA everytlikg but V mede 
grouud*’’ Tbe Pablio Bael% Ibe 

pbreae iu the old 4^ and it now rise 

ai^ effluvia or «d|u^ ^t . tbk, osily apflbei» 
s^raidif oempied usdergmoud locass. . New l^e-laws, reoeutiy made 
by the County Gouncili over ^ 

sites of all honsee and buildings^ Wbstover be the nailsixe ii the sc^, 
and also require that every e ii O l a i l B^ wall o£ habiteWe rooms, (x 
their appurteiunpes, or i06£lai!a»w^^ abate i^^mnst Ihe^ e^ be 

protect^ by materiab iiii{^^ IMs ie qtdte new, 

no vertical damp^inropdug hwring leta^ previou^y reqnlred^^ % 

Thus in effect we now get a |wrftisl. .{woteot^ 
rise of ground sir ix^ abi. ksdl$sgiff» .and against its lateral pas- 
sages into jmpie bnildl^ none agiiuirfi 

percolation tlmmgh Oo und^gronnd wprk<4rooms 

and warehouses^ the watte of ighl# jare often oqmppsed of M fari<^ 
and worse mortar> hardly better tissn the mud wad k the German 
experiments, throR^h which the air passes as throuid^ a sieves 

A coating of as^^totee or mateiial om too extonxal 

vertical surface ofa surftce of toeocmmte, 

would eSeotnally to^ualrm an <memy in our bidldil^ as dangmxms 
as it te iinudtoust^^ toll it levies on human Ute and 

health as ito exclumon te^ te te^ossthte to^^^ 

how much ill-healto by the lack of tote most 

simple precantion. . v ^ : 

Too muto emphasis oannot be kid; on .toe teot that any portion of 
a building, and particularly any und^grtond portion^ in which people 
not only bleep but work, should: ba piW against both &al mr and 
damp ; tost toe ” to our hpuseB, bulb from base and 

sides, should be sealed, and no be the btiet lor poisonous 

ground air 5 and if drains or or moixnd a be still 

imperfect^ or d biteiks or p 

system ^ for our sewars Would to draw 

toe grcmnd ate ia^ ton^ugh the toe pres- 

sure on toe houses 

■;■■ JuRUY ' 

But hafiigpxwib^ breatoo by touttingOttt or abshtowix^ 


flie 


sm m 

md here we nmtweally tliink of tilie jmy builder/’ a naiaie given to 
the ixiferimr sp^latoV) irho/ lees looaey^ aiid xk> 

i^Uted bjtbe 

poeror iixtd iovm been said 

tibat £ot th» Ixid I^idi^ leaeebold tenure is 

lesixniidbid. Iltat in^ in liiisdted 
cm, bat iha mid reason wby a jmy btiQder builds Q1 is ^ becanse he 
loiows that his or Me azeoutorsMiands in 

eighfy, or maeity-iMe, or idne hundred and niiiefy*nine ^eara, bat 
because he simply builds to aeSi oi reidiib at 

Who and what k the average jest^ ? often a 

workman who as|nree to be^ n Ukit^^n and 

prakerrorthj amMtkru He nmjy hiMk; bemi' b vary good jonmeyman 
oarpenkr or bvkkla;}^, and key huve n gtneiral bmwiedge of other 
kades. Sk kdks a piece 4^ va^ land at a ground rent, with 
perhaps n p^peioom r^t jbv twifdfe months. He prefers to rent 
lather ^aa imy the^^^^l^ a ospital outlay for 

which he is na^ prepared. Be eoes hb way to put on this land within 
the twelve monihs^ for^whfoh he:|i^ no ratt, four or five honses, and 
if he can succeed in keO^ s^ can let them at a good 

rent, he is able either to obtim a^ kbitgiige fiw more than they have 
resUy cost him, or to sell them alia^j^tk based, on the cost, bat 
on the rental, Hepgszie^ scmm one, frequently the freeholder, 
to agree to advance him money as the work proceeds. Armed with 
the agreemmxts as his credeiitaid% he j^oes to the merchaats, who, 
seemg tibat moi^ will be forthccanihg, are tempted to deliver goods 
on credit. He btfis of coarse wi^ the is, the most 

infhidm^iiiikcxh^ law or the a g r cwfc nt, and if his houses 

let or sdl^ Im may rcite a gbod^^^^^ not, he becomes 

bankni^, and tlk He himself is no 

worse off than the he has 

not (miy paid hima^ out of the money advanced wages superior to 
those he earned m a |o^ he has bemi his own master, 

with leisure not necesritating a loss of wage. Ijager and more 
mysterious profits aie iMkietbiies mkk by the very ounnang^ who 
to pay little to the w rdbitt^ and to a^ropriiite ridvuuoee made 
ostensibly to pay for material and: Iribour. 

But, it will be said, k not the quality ei the wmk under the 
eontidt dE the landlm^^si ar^itect o^ suryeyor ? In ^eory, yes but 
wme the aurv^or tD exnd: the leito of the agreement, the bmlder 
ooidd not^^e^ ai tc> imuneiate himsd^ f<n the public 

will not pay mma than the oustomaiy rmit hr simBar houses, which 
rmat has been icgulabed^^ the inferior quality of the averi^^ house. 
In that ease the land would imnain uncovered, and the d*eatm the 
ground rents (the primary object of the landlord developing an estate) 
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would ceafte. A oeHain amotixxl» of oob^ and the 

aiirreyor has to ase hta tact to exeidae as mueh ai ie with 

the attaiiiineBt of the chief «ad df hb e^ploj^e^^ ahd 
the houses completed when ^ouoe comto^iioed^ 

difficulty, ai^ wit^ on the^pact of mam^ 

essentiala, Uj^n whichl^^^ public officemitiie also bc^ 
he not they control a dbhoBe8t ' binMei^;^ahb»^^^^ hmA» 

are tuwcedj will, for the sake of a smdl savbg, do 
reprehcmidble; -' 

JTo effectu^ly cont^^ these binldd» strth|(M 
1 ^ these shouldlbe by the p^ 

Acts it has been ffiund necesassy to fnrist upon what kind of 
mortar, and (under the Ii(nid^ Act of 1890) 

what ln^d of piaster jdiidl be ^t^^ it is time to enforce these pro* 
visions, for on examination we may And £requen% 

that, except for the external are used which are HtHe 

better than hidf-biMt We also 

find limber, BOhietirai^ not oi]^ap-S^9|^ that if a dance be given the 
floor must ^ shcxed up 

to the extent of becoming & a dangerous^ Wo 

mortar and plaster made with read aerapin containing Stna#i dnng^ 
vegetable mould, and half-bulnl ^dby that has been manufiustured with 
the refuse of dusblami. least explMt in r 

to the plumbing and gmiaral sai^^ 

It is very strange that, although the statute of 18 and 19 Vic. 
c. 120, sec. 81, insbto b genSMd^^^^ on the providing for each house 
of a privy or waternidfsmt, M may be, an aSh^|it or a 

suitable water supply and watm^ apparatus, wi^ suitaUe 

trapped soil*|Mm >md other as may be 

necessary to ensure the ^men Opmt^on thereof,” thero has 
hitherto been but litlle controf over tim i^ interpretaticmB of 

this enactment, and so Icmg as one water-closet in ihe house complied 
with the Act quc^, there appelBW^ nothhig to prevent 

others in the Same house being c o n shr t Hiil^ in dinegard of 

everything that is now reebgnmed iiii necmasaiy to hm^ In this 
category of Imduded the gas-proofing of idl oemduits of 

soil, which is as ^mentary a requite as the ventSaImt of all such 
conduits. 

of its predecesBCW,^^!^ j^ves povm tc)^^ make 

bye-laws on theye i^ ind so long and 

sufficiently elasih^p^^ ei«)Curi|^ 

and improvenbtbB shoukl support the^e^ ofihe Oounetl 

to secure' iim'ol^.CCt, Of 
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Sanitary 

Having dealt wUrh tibe oliief oem^ llie nidieatt^^ oiir 
laige towne, 90 &r aa fre of 

pablio antbority, it laiiiyr luyt be ont of suggestions 

i^garding the beaii^j pliuani^ of bouses, and not 

the least important are general rates for plaomg the neoess^ 
applianoes fca* getting dd of waste” of every bind f^m our in^ 
habited honses. as regards appliances : wbetber tbeybe water- 

closets, sinks, or baths, they dbould plaoed adjoipiiig epcter^ 
where daylight and bresh air oan' i»i4% be obtidisd# and never be 
placed where there Is not dte«^ 

ing a current of fredb sir tfaron|^ tibe dbassber in which tibey are 

contained. Wbere possilde, 

an annex, separated from 1 k»m or factory by a passi^, with its 
own windows ; blit thte is not always parts of 

London. . 

Again, it is parable, where cod; teJx^te objieet, that all chambers 
containing these i^iances should be healed to a temperature in 
excess of the rest of the bnlldingi^ at^ that fipom each chamber an 
upoast flue, heated to msure tes p^iHmdng its function, should be 
provided. These chambe^w act as pumps to withdraw 

from tbe rest of the hoiwe the law that a 

current of air will always be towards tlm temperature. 

At present, in 99 per emit, of cases, the chambers in question are 
the coldest parts of the bouse, and from them the impure air and 
bad odours are diawn by the r h%her temperatures into living and 
sleeping rooms, to tba manifest injpry pf the inhabitants. It seems 
like slaying tlm thtioe slain to say^ ^t cistern, sink, and lavatory 
wastes should not on any account be dtecctly connected to dndns, chiefly 
because of this veiy da^r of upward su^^^^ from the cold drains 
to the warm house/ 

Another cautbn bp be Jbptne in mind is that all cisterns should be 
well covered, to exclude vermin^ dust, and the possible contact of 
impure air with the water we ^nk^ 

Soil-pipes from water-otesets should be connected directly to drains. 
There have been writers who have advocated the contrary, because 
of the foul gas in Ike drains, and the possibility of its passing md 
the soil^-pipe into the house. This danger should, as we have else- 
where said, be rendered impossible by avoiding all ' pressure on the 
water seal of the apparatus, and to have a soil-pipe in crowded 
Londcm disc^nected at the bottom from the drain is to have a smidl 
t^en J»wer7-fer w — ^under one’s vmy The 

senses of smell 'indicates the vital danger of such an eiiiaingement. 

The drains should be water-tight, laid as far as possiide in straight 



lilies^ mth manholes at each ex^d for iaepection and sweeping. They 
should hare fresh air constancy pasfidng throngh them, neoeasita^ng 
an inlet as well ^ ^ outlet pipe, and so^long as the 

water-trap. Erery ioil drign Aonld, where poiasiiblej d^^^ 

charge into a mtoholev so as to 

the neceSBity for air and damp proofing erf nndi^ rooms has 
already been stated. Another soutoe of danger ia the fomiiiar ^‘ air- 
space” constantly found bmieath the fiobrs trf urfdergxound^^^^ To 
carry these fioors wood beams or joists ato alm6«^ inyariably used; 
and to prevent thinr rotting and genera fungUSi exhaling 

a nauseating odomr, the PubUc Health Act requires that ‘' Mie spao^ 
beneath” shall be sufitmently v^tilated to the outer air” but in 
practice it k genqi^Uv any current of air at all. 

Every such sp^’rm al^ a htirtnUf vermki of 

all kinds, and feomes ar stagnant air, breeding putre- 

faction. Such an air sp^ la not only not required, but should be 
avoided* if not prohibit^. Tie wood flBor (wood being desirabte as 
the cheapest form of warn =a room used by human beings) 

should be laid dkect oH' ilm ; ogemte, prefetobly in a b^ of 
bituminous zfliateidal^ and aH danger would be prevmited. It is 
also of importance to avi® ^ 

dwelling-houses as to make them receptacles for dm^ and disease 
germs. Even the open’^'oixited ; floor boards of our upper rooms allow 
of the accumulation of ttiis source ^ evil. Of course, where; expense 
is not so much an ob|e^, it is better from a sanitary point of view to 
have solid fioors of tonemto imd Iran, with solid wooden coverings, 
than the usual open floors condatmg of wood joists. 

In a large building receEnlly erected in London by one of the 
writers, the solid concrete fioom^l^ floated smooA with a coat 
of cement on which it is intended to of cork 

in lieu of floor boards. Wh^e open ioists in any form are used it 
is desirable that the flooiing i^uld dtmt-proof either having 
the boards tongaed together^ in two thicknesses, 

overlapping the joints. Of coux^ is but a ^^7 of 

carrying out the latter system. eement skirtings to 

floors, and architrayea around dom^ and windows, “ run ” rm to the 
solid brickwork, are, from the same point of viei^, preferable to 
wooden onm wi^ spaces behind, and they are 
from draught^ Similarly, brick prjdtmhs^ato |S^^^ 
plaster. In shorty ^berever there u ad space 

hidden from there is a sonrce*'trf h^ 

house is most sairitary which is most free fe^ aueh hollow spaces. 

In the den|pu of houses it should be borne in mind that windows 
should be Bki^ enough to give adequate light—there can hardly 
von, ^ Q 
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be too much— to all parts of the room ; that the top of thb^windour 
^onld be, within reason, as neai* as possible to the ceiling; and that». 
unless there are other means of venlalation, the upper part of the 
window should in all cases be made to op^. 

IMs subject of vmitilation, by which we undeisbind the ^ 
of fresh air in the chamber, is of vital importance, and, fo ^ as one 
branch of it is coneemed, was ably dealt with in an interesllng article' 
in the Contempobaby Beview of June last. The writer pointed out 
the injury to health brhich results from the disppsi^on to shut out 
fresh air for the imke of warmth. Few better w^s can be done by 
^ose who have influence, not only with the WDi^^ 
classes, than to educate them to a r^lsation of the impOssibiUfy of 
enjoying health without a plentiful supply of fresh sir both in their 
workshops and ^eeping^Tooins--ray, and in their drawing-^roonis. 

With the poorest class on the borders of subnstenoe, alas ! such 
teaching is, we fear, an impossihlity i^all har®y persuade them 
to admit cold Jbsh air to invigorate their bodies, already only too 
keenly alive to the pangs' of hungw and cold. Nothing is more 
pitiable than to visit a room, the. home (!) of a poor family, say of 
foieigners^ in Whitedw^I, litenafif wOn the borders of starvation. 
Who that has entered such a room, tmd seen the pincdied countenances 
and the emaciated figures of almost naked diildren, breathing air that 
for a robust, welli-fed person is almost stifling, could venture to teach 
anything ? Before the victims ai^ect misery like this we must be 
silentonlaws of health, but with all olher people let us be Constantin 
forcing upon them this most simple and excellent truth, that God oilers 
in abundance and without price a food as essential to their well-being 
as any that can be procured by money: — viz., fresh air. 

How diffionlt it is to make peisons, even of high intelligence, 
realise the importance of fresh air ! We may go into a drawing-room, 
and find an atmosphere that is as dangerous as if the inmates were 
inhaling a poisonous drug ; the moment the door is open the room is 
felt to be healthy, or l^e reverse. In ike former case there is no close 
smell, but a freshness which is pleasant, however warm the room may be. 
In extreme cases, at the other end of the health barometer, on entering 
the room the air feels dose ; there is a disagreeable odour and a hot 
sensation to the nostrils ; the breath is “ caught,’’ and there is a sense 
of oppression. Shortly stated, this oppressive atmci^here is caused' 
by the respired air, charged with organic matter, not having been 
earned away and replaced with fresh atmospheric air. In this 
atmo^faere there is of necessity a partial reconsumption of the air 
poisoned having already passed through the human body, with the 
result that the inmates of the room are enervated, tb^ feel the least 
current of freshvair as a draught, and by rigidly exclu^ug it as far as. 

they can they make the conditions worse. 
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The healthy atmosphere in a room is mie^^ which ^e air Is changed 
to the extent of 8000 cubic feet p^ ho4ur^ adalt inm^e* air 
admitted need not be cold; warmed air> so 

course, preferable to ocM air hi wM^; air must 

be brou^t in if we are to continue There a»re various 
ways of doing this : one is by admitting cdld ab^ that it is directed 
upwards towards the ceUing, where the air of a toom is a highest 
temperature : the cold stream is then heated ik its passa^ as it Mis 
to the lower lev^el for breathing. But^ha large rootai/;^ at its 

beat this current, there should be in the sldrting biitletacbm 
with a heated upcast flue, which will draw away tte heayy air near 
the floor. In cases where there is heating by h^-Water coils; the 
cold air may be brought in at or nw the floor^eyel and passed 
through the hot-water |bd outii^ for vitiated air being in or 
near the ceiling, to a bested upkast flue. In larger rooms or buildings 
for public assemblies it-mi^ be^^acejil^^ either of these systems 
to use a fan, either to the room, or to draw away 

the vitiated air. The great desideratum in the adtUission of fresh air 
is to cut it up into very flne ftrramt, aomething in the way water is 
cut up in passing through |iha |Sne rose of a watering-can. It has 
been found that air a^iit^ a tube or oriflee of equal 

sectional area throughout, enfaiwiw ' a draught ; but if the inlet 
be through a series of smaO iriitoa^ cones, the smaller section 
outwards, the larger inwards^ a wire-gauze on the inside, the 
current is so cut up and dUfhCed that the draught is not felt. By 
analogy, a mass of water enkEadu^ through a narrow canal drives all 
before it and cuts a channel hi itself^ but the same quantity passing 
over a large surface of ground gen% irrigates it. Another important 
point is not to let the passage of the air be at too great avelocity; the 
gentler the flow the better. 

Having then made provision the inlet of external air, we should 
seek to make the external source of supply as pure as possibie. And 
first, the erection of a dust-bin*---the^l«ieked^i^ with its wooden 
cover, familiar to all— rmnst not bb aSo^ ; instead there should be 
provided a movable gsdvanised iron i^ptaole^ whidi^^ be bodily 
taken to the dust-cmt. In the Oity of London the house refuse is 
daily collected, and it would be well if that praictice were general 
throughout a inuch wider area of crowded Loadom 

Under another heading a mesms has been suggesled of^^^ 
the carbonic acid gli^ imd other deletencms matter house 

drains and ground. We now wish to 

atmosphere it^lf where it impinges on our First, it 

must be remetnbered ti^t sunlight is the greatest purifying agent, 
and wind is anb&er of almost equal rank. In planning a house, one 
or olh^ ol thjese agents should have free passage to the wails 
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in which there are windows, and, if possible, internal areas, or 
‘‘well-holes,*' should be avoided; but where these are necessary, and 
they frequently are, it is very advoutageous to obtain a passage 
at the bottom froEu the main air ihoronghfare at^^^ f^ or back 
into the area, so that the air may careolate. If the ares is sealed at 
the bottom and only open at the top, there is danger of stagnation, 
and stagnation is the mother of decomposition. Care should be taken 
also to have windows or air inlets on at least two sides of a house, 
so that free cross currents of air may be obtained^ eto the 
again be a liability to a ccmditk>n bordering on^^ In a 

paper entitled “ Health of the Nurso^ and School,** % Squire, 

stress is laid on this point. He «iys : ‘‘ Movemeat of afr a 

room is a drst essential of ventila^on^ For this Mt$on, houses back 
to back, which are alao enclosed at the sides, are objectionable, and in 
laying Out ei^atea should be avoided. For %he same reason, narrow 
streets, which are not thorough^e^ are lad ; indeed, these are for- 
bidden in London by enactmentt^ the latest of which (the London 
County CoancU General Powers ISdO) requires that a road, 
passage, or way shall directly commimioate at both ends with a public 
thoroughfare. In pas^g, we World remark that large quadrangles 
open at one end <m]y are n(^ condemaalde, and it would be a redvdio 
ad ahsiirduint to press a soand t^le to their extinction. 

To revert, however : not ohly IS; it desiiaM to ensure a through 
current of air in the street on which a house fronts, but we should 
endeavour to get a through current at the rear as well. Section 14 
of the Metropolitan Management and Building Acts Amendment Act 
of 1882 is framed with this objecf^ but its end. would be better gained 
were it enacted that every new domestic building shall, unless the 
County Council otherwise permit, have directly attached thereto, and 
in the rear or on the side tWeof, open space, exclusively belonging 
thereto, of ten squa^ ieet in area lot every foot of frontage of such 
building, but in no case shall such space be less than 100 feet in area, 
and in no part of less width than 10 feet between the rear wall of 
such building and the rear boundary of the site." In corner 
buildings the frontage. of least length should be deemed to be the 
frontage of the building; Where there are no habitable rooms in tbe 
basement which would be interf^ed with, the existing exemption 
respecting building over this area to a height not exceeding that of 
the gi^und door storey appears to be a reasonable concession to the 
exigencies of business in London; but if in the basement there are 
rooms used for sleeping or working, they should be in every case 
directly lighted and ventilated from an external air space, be it the 
street or internal area. 

In Gonclnsion, it only remains to summarise the important subjects 
to which it has been our endeavour to draw attention. These are ; 
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1. The extraction from our sewers and streets, and the destrac- 

tion, of the deadly sewer gM now poisoning the air of 
London* 

2. London fog aa affected by sewer gas. 

8. The, dangerotts properties of ground air, and its 

from our houses, factories, ahdi building^ of public resort. 

4 Jerry building, and the neoi^sity for stringent laws to pre- 
■ yent-it.. 

5. Bagg«|Btions for sanitary house planning %nd constnm : 

> (a) Safe positions for water-olosets and o^^ sanitary appli- 

ances. . Oas«proadng df drains and w^-pipes. 

(р) The avoidance in houses of hollow spaces, which allow of 

the accumulation of dnst^ vermin, and disease germs. 

(с) The importanoe of ,<cha!i^(hsg the air in rooms, and of 

securing the access of auj3i%ht or wind to all wiadows ; 
also some rhles OomMietive planning to secure this 
end. ‘ 

(£?) The necessil^ to air;;^^ bottom of internal areas. 

{e) The necesmi^ to tlueongh cu the rear as 

well as the (rc^ y' 

Much that has been imid tot so is most truth. It is none 
the less desirable that we to to reflect again on its 

teachings. That which is new we commend to the oonsid^ation of 
the thoughtful public in general, and of those persons in particular 
who from their official or representative position are specially 
responsible for the welfare of their neighbours 

The scheme for purifying to to from sewer gas by means of 
wind currents, assisted by^ s^ arranged exhaust towers 

containing smokeless furnaces unhealthy 

has, we believe, never been effebtmdiy tod* If successful, of which 

there is little doubt^ the health ol^! 3^ and other large towns 
adopting the system would at onto to ^al^y improve diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, and other kindtod diseases, would almost disappear, 
and many others Would assume a mild instead of a malignant form. 
The London fogs^ though still dark and dirty, would ceme to be 
deadly, and a more vigorous state^ of health might to expected 
both among children and adults, to health is the cbief element 
on which happiness depends, Londoners would toamtO tot only a 
healthier, but a happier community. To atto #nch an end any 
practical scheme is well worth the most careful and the 

test of experiment. 

■ . fuAircis .'Peek. 

Edwin T. Hall. 
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ffpHE eminent Oriental fitate6ism,>?Wlflr, or^ reformer wJ>o 
L JL contributes this article, the anhstance of which was lately delivered 
in French, at Queen's House, by the of the Kev. H. R. Haweis, 

belongs to one of the Afghanistan He has travelled all over the 

world, and from the time when he took an active ppt in the wars between 
the father of Abdul Rahman Khan, and Sh^r All, he has devoted himself 
zealously to reform both at Teheran and Constantinople, travelling incessantly 
throughout Europe in order to acquiie the elements of our dvilisatioii, and 
leaving no stone unturned to adapt the modern idea to the needs of Asiatics. Ho 
is a man of cosmopolitan sympathies and encyctopsedic learning, with a special 
gift for kngtmges, which enable.s him to preieh his doctrines in many tongues ; 
and above all he is a man of action, ’ Eor some time he was a member of the 
Council of Public Instruction at OohstauUnople, where his ardent spirit, his 
hatred of corruption, and his large philanthropy at last got him into trouble 
\vith the authoritiss. He then visited Pm^^where he holds high rank as Ulema 
and “Son of the PropheV’ by virtue of #hich dignity he bis the privilege of 
remaining seated in tlie presence of the Shah. For some time he was 
treated by his Majesty with high dr^inction ; but again his enthusiasm 
for reform, coupled with his vast authoiity with the people, got him into 
diJEculties with the Shah's Ministers; and, after a most brutal arrest, 
banishment, and imprisonment— fi-om which he has but recently escaped - 
the adventurous Moolah finds himself for a season the honoured guest of 
Prince Malcom Khan, the late Persian Minister at the Court of St. James, 
His paper speaks for itself : he is here to push the claims of an oppressed 
and outraged people, with whom we have increasingly important political 
and commercial relations — upon the diplomatic consideration of those Euro- 
pean statesmen who have the inteliigenw and penetration to see that 
England’s Imperial interests in the East arc closely connected with the 
safety and independence of Persia. The Sheikh m fifty years of age, in 
prime vigour, and in the full flush of his first important victory over cruelty 
and conruptioii. in Persia, as evidenced in the abolition of the iniquitous and 
unpopular: Tobacco R4gie or concession to Europeans, an abolition which luis 
been extorted from the Shah entirely by the brave and ooheerted action of 
the Moolahs, who have encourage<l the people to stand together in resisting 



Iiaji^riftl robbery- tmda.^e sWh peeved that further 
paiii was not only impi^c but impossible. — H: R. 11.] 

Tffls BmgiQL c^Ses^ B— W My caantry is laid waste. 

Persia is deoimatei* Her imgatioii works are mined. Her soil un{dented. 
Her industries undeveloped. Her people scattered. Her noMest sons 
in prison, tortured, baslinado^vroM^ i^^^^^ murdered without 

trial, by the Stah and his Vizier* This uiaa^ lately tlm ron of his cook, 
is^ow the absolute dii^ser of the li& and properfy <rf those who remain 
alive and have anything left. 'Die Bugland which: received the Shah with 
all honour, supposing him te be on progro^^^ uiust 

■at last be undeceived, and the rooher the^l^ Truth is stranger than 
fiction. No accounts of the horrors now going on in Persia can be over- 
stated : not a tenth piupt will ever lesi: out — underground dungeons, 
torture-rooms, devilo te greed, avarice, unbridled 

lust, unBorupuloua viol^qe, careless spectator 

or interested perpetrator of ww^'onimes that sully human nature, 
and defile the paige laates^tt I come from Persia; my 

friends lie there in dungeons; 1 speitkthat I know ; I am not an 
obscure individual. Uf title, of the Ptephrt,” may serve to 

signify to all Europeane ,1 am known aul weW^^ 
throughout the dominions of iho Bhah, recognised in my ^^l^ 
dignity by the Shrfa himaei^S^-etl hfe 

upholders of our holy reli^oh; add 'accepted as one of the <4ief t eachers 
of the people. 1 have come ^errhere to tell all Europeans who are 
interested in Peraia----I will not say in hum^ity — ^that the grievances 
of my countrymen csan nolohgiE^ fee hid ; that they concerh Rusma and 
England, for to Russia and £!itgland the Persian turns, knowing well 
that both tbese great nations kave interests in Persia, and that it can 
be for the interest of neithw to see Persia depopulated and ruined ; 
for, whilst neither Russia nor Ei^liMld be permitted to conquer 
Persia, both for their own sakes.vt^^^ her to development. 

Let it be known that under the present Shah we have no law, and of 
late, I may add, no government* In .former times the Grand Vizier 
used to stand between the Shah and his people ; he r^resented, and 
to some extent respected, the ihtereite of both ; h& was a high noble, 
and sometimes a great Minister and a great man j he mixed on equal 
terms with the high Persian airi8tecfacy,' Who kind of 

feudal authority, and lived in a of patriardbal state on their 
well-cultivated lands. Now all that is dianged ^ the ShjB^ has mined 
the nobles, seized their wedlh, cimshed them theii* 

people* The Vizier is a man none of theik ctea te at table with, 
he is of Ishe dregs the people ; he respects no one, and is respected 
by none ; he robs openly for tiie Shah and bimselL imotiber Minister 
is BO illitorste that he cannot sign his name. Sheh is the ** Court ; 
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the old strain of Persian anstooraey is almost e^ctinot, a few hide 
away, some are banished, some are m prison, some are dead-^1 are 
degraded, crashed, lost to Persia. 

Then 1 say there is no law, A pstriar^al government without a . 
written code is tolerable ; bnt neither Jaw n(tf government, only cmel, 
rapacious, unsorapaloQs and deepless tyranny, that is not toierable ; yet 
that is oar lot. The Persians have borne much ; they are, like most 
Eastern nations, accostomed to high*^haiided rale of thnmb and rough 
dealing, and some spoliation ; bat the over^bent bow has snapped at last. 
They cry out for redress. The msnn'eetions the light of 

are evidences of a fire that smoalders, and is ready to burst oat all 
over Persia. The attitude of ^ .people at ibis mmsent means Euro- 
pean protection or l^rsian r6VQlation4 One stifled cry ia ready to burst 
from the heart of every Pegrman : %ls H Jnstiee ! May we not live, 
untortured, uiiurobbed? If not, it ie bbltor. to die/' The other day 
a Persian genfelehiiai, oveicmne, dtsbmi nsad with the misery of the 
times, forced himself before the Jiheh committed suicide in his 
presence. If complaizKts are not umsmsal it is due to the fact that 
over-caution, bred of past has become a characteristic of 

the Persian pec^le, and erf late 4kp0^caiiM has operated. The Shah s 
Government, especially sincse his have in- 

dustriously circnlated the report thi^ the present unfair system and the 
Shah's personal power are goaranteed and fully approved of by Russia 
and England. “ What use," say the Persians, “ if those all-powerful 
nations help the Shah to rob and murder, and doubtless get a share 
of the spoil in the Way concession to banks and tobacco dealers— 
of what use for us to rebel ? We are murdered, lost, if England is for 
the bastinado, slaveiy, torture, ai^liainalaQn wi^^ trial, and robbery 
without redress, Ihe great countries, the Queen, the Emperor of 
Russia, are ^ter all not thefriends erf pw^ess, justice, liberty. They 
look bs if they too were great banditti, like our Shah.” 

This is what the Pers^is say, hoodwinked by the Shah*s Ministers. 
They are also whispering,-— and that opinion, too, is gaining ground, as 
it is the only one which explains the facts,— “ The Shah is no longer 
responsible for his actions.” By a strange fatality, he has chosen 
a Vizier who is also not pesponsible. Brandy, hashish, and the lowest 
women and men have done their wwk, The Shah is ruined in mind 
and body. The Shah must be deposed. That is what, fbr the first 
time in the Shah’s reign, the people of Persia are now saying. Why 
has it come to this ? Why has it not come to this before ? I will tell 
you. For years the people have been hoping that the Shah wiU 
fulfil some of his many promises, and give them some law and the 
elements of justice. These were years ago formulated in many 
admirable State papers addiestod by Prince Malcom Khan to the 
Shah, and the Shah seemed to approve and fully Countenance all 
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tite ideas of his eminent IdimBteri occupied the most exited 

diplomatic positions, in aim(wt si flie Co^ for thirty 

years. ^ . 

I, Sheikh Pjemal ed iDin, on my return from Europe^ also endea- 
voured to fbrmutoe the modest and reasmxable aap^tionB of the people 
exactly in the sense suggested by Malwin imd approved by the Shah . 
The people gathered around me as about tibLeir d^iverer. ** A code of 
law I a code of law ! ” was all then no matter what, only some 

law ; we have no law, no courts of justice, no »86cmrity of life and 
property ; let us be taxed, squeezed, and oppressed in moderation ; but 
let us have some law and we will submit ! ^e Shah still smiled ; 
Ministers, mudjtahids, officers, mtohants/ every one begto^^^ t^^ scent 
the sweet odour of coming libmty. Bke dream was 6h<^4ived. The 
Shah suddenly drew in. The stormy tide must be stemmed— and 
stemmed at once. He saw;ltts. tyranny would be checked. 

A dark frown succeeded tibe smile. The frown was per- 
manent. Soon came actions. The Times calls 

this the “ Shah standif^ jCw.^ :v She Shah totteriiigto his fall would 
be a truer desciiption ^ Ins jattitude. I, Sheikh Djemal ed Din, 
and Son of the Prophet^ ^ mested, simply because I had 

formulated propositions apg^vedby the Shah himself— most moderate, 
most possible— the minimum of oonoeanon, most wise, and in full 
accord with all that wm respectable and intelligent in Persia — a 
description which unhappily exduded the Shah and his present 
^linisters. . 

Now you must remote that until lately we not only enjoyed 
a patriarchal aristocracy, the cultivation of their lands 

and the welfare of the pec^e^ and a noble body of teachers and 
preachers, intent on learinuig and education; but also sanctuaries 
or places to which those iwra^uted or out of favour at Court might 
flee; and these sanctuaries bali^ always by our rulers. 

Well, the Shah has destroyed and ^M^ebrated this ancient and pious 
institution. There was one sanctuary especially sacred, not far from 
Teheran. To that, on hearing of M I had 

retreated ; but to such a d&spot notixi^ is sacred. Three hundred 
of my deycrf^ disciples were with Bie ; w studying, 

praying, working, believing, waiUshm^. of the night the 

sanctuwy was yidated by the emimaafies of the Siah. 1 was seized, 
well-nigh sapped in mid-winter, ohd hurried a^^y oi^ the frontier. 
All Perria seethed with indignation and fury. It meant a blow to 
reform, to justice, to the national hopes and aipfr^ons. The Shah 
was afraid. His Vizier dibgentiy publishei I had been escorted 
with all honour by my own wish to the fipmitier ; that special supplies 
of money and stores had been de^mtched after me that I might 
lack no lies !— I wws half naked, half starved, in chains 
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tiQ I eacaped to Bagdad I came to lngland ; I reaolrod to tatt 
sliAmefal storj} not for myse^ bat people. Aliai I 

let lAe %bt shine in on the d^^ places of the earth. 1 do not 
know ybnr liongaage^ biit in broken Prexic^ I haye eppken to som of 
your people. I now writej help zoe to produce my cause 

in your generous and liberal Review. 

1 oontintie* My companions^ some of the best^ most ieaimed, and 
honoured in Persia, were now thrown into iHiBon. They had done 
nothing, made no rerolution, only reminded the Shidi of his formal 
promises, which were daity most grossly violated by the Viaier and 
his governors and soldieis/ my a^panions now 

languish in dungeons, from whidi timy are pulM at intm 
bastinadoed—their feet beaten into t jeliy (these are reifined 
men of brain and heart, and some a^anoMes and ex-Ministers, and the 
best blood of Peima)^other8 havef tliesr ears cut their eyes taken 
out, their noses sKi^ their joiiitis ei^ so they linger and so 

they die. As 1 write news comes to ittre : my dearest mid oldest friend 
has had his head mzt of without acoasatioa, without trial, or defence 
of any kind. So I sm ^tailed; lo %e»k of all this at first hand. The 
African slave trade, the worst the paet, pale before what 

is at this moment g«iing <m in Persia under, the very shadow of the 
English and Eussm legations. . But faetSj dry facts, are needed. 
Remember, then, you law-abi®ag BagKsh, th^ up to the present time 
there has never b^ a single line of written law for the guidance 
of such departments as the criminal, civil, municipal, or in any of 
the revenue branches— never been government at all : 

everything centres in the Shah, And suppose he is mad, or generally 
drunk, or both— what then? I tell you nothing rules him but the 
passing whim of the moment Thii is what it has come to at last, 
and his example is faithfully copM by iiis Government and Ministers, 
koyemakams, sub-mudirs,. &c. &e* Justice is therefore non-existent. 
The Minister who is in power to-day may be called upon to undergo 
the bastinado, the bumiDg red*4bot iron, or other torture to-morrow. 
Punishment for supposed' m^eeds and mutilation of the various 
members of the body is the order of the day ; so no one is ever sure 
of his ears, nose, hands, feet, or head, not to mention his property 
or liberty. ' 

This is the present reign of terror ; do you think this a misnomer 
of the situation I am describing? Under such a system, it would 
require demigods to steer clear of the grossest abuses ; but when 
creatures ^below humanity — drunkards, maniacs, dullards, and 
debauchees— are entrusted with it, a reign of terror is the only 
possible result 

We suffer in Persia bodily from the abuse of pow^, lmt that abuse 
is the direct consequ^ce of the constitution of pow«p in Persia. 
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Bdiold place : a maa; m dedrpns of obtaining tbegOYeruor- 

abip of a His first 

step is to lay at tbo feet of pi^>k&^ (oefering), the 

4M]Q^imt of which vai^s, aeboidii!^ to 

«ne hundred l^oasand tomana^ tdsian^it(t^ speaking, seven 

shillings. He then has to gaarantee th4 fiising of a sum representiog 
the annual revenue of i^e particular province exee^i^ that of the 
previous year— i.e., the amount for wluoh the late governor was 
responsible; at this stage, and if he is not ontbidden> or the Sh^^ 
not demand more, the applicant tar power succeeds in Obtaining the 
•curt consent of the Shah express in the word ** ”-r-all right ! 
Armed with thW powerful disyUabW^^^I^ the 1^ of the shadow of 
Allah, the aspirant toi office hajs nextto ccmcUiate the 
approval can only be bought by mm autns of ready cashy or j^i^kash. 
Having at last succeeded his appointment, he becomes 

suddenly transformedl into aui fi$M8p(axdble tyrant and oi^ressor. It 
is his turn now to raoeiTe ibom the und^lings who seek 
places in his train, and m of a governor Of a province his 

retinne generally amounts to bundred. ^ He has his chamber- 
lains, his secretaries, hkpiptflm^^ body^sCrvants, his ferrashes 
{military servauta), his master of the hc^, grooms, 

cooks, and the rest. d^ to the stable-boy 

each in turn has to make his to the newly a^^ointed governor, 

who of coarse appoints ibe highest bidder. Eveiythi^ being thus 
pleasantly settW, th^ proieeed, to Iheir destination, and the province 
then becomes a scene of sub-robbeiy and spoliation, the heavy hand 
being only lifted when nothilig more can be discovered to steal. 

How is it likely to be otherwise ? No wise Vizier, to ensure tenure 
of office, to support the noblosiniheir influence ; no nobles to 

support ; no check upcai the ri^pacity ctf the governors, or the cupidity 
of the Shah — how can it be otihmwise ? Remember, no governor, nor 
any single person in his employ, ever receives a farthing in salary or 
wages. That is, and has been from time immemorial, the method of 
the East. tJp to a point the peo^ mre content and take it as a 
matter of course, but the system ia only toleraWe when tolerably 
worked. The people expect to be ground down— granted, but within 
limits ; and in old days there were popular governors who remained 
long in power, and bad governors who were complained about and 
dismissed, and a Vizier who listened to . reason. But now all this 
temporising has given way to unbridled extoi^ic®^^ 
mms, of course, not only at getting enough to cover the yishhash he 
has had to give for his appointment, but eneughto live on sumptuously 
whilst in officoj and a round lump on departme tpenaUe him to pay 
«pon some figure ocoamon. 

Now these the governor downwards, are quite un- 
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cei^n as to the length of time they may be permitted to rotais 
their posts, for, in the case of a higher bidder presenting himself, they 
at pnoe receive their disznUsal ; no cPnidder^on of fitness, being enter- 
tained nor the good of the people in the least consulted. In order 
to prolong their term of office they are cpnstramed^^ to periodically 
additional sums of piskkash to the Shah and his Ykie^. 

In the absence of any rale for the imposition of or tithes, or 
for the payment of penalties, the Governor and his subordinates 
naturally extract and "squeeze as much as they possibly can put of the 
people. 

Now, what has been stated legarding the case of a governor 
equally applies to minor governmn and sub-goveruorsf liotitenants, 
mudirs, and others. The amount ^ pUkka^h to the Shah, Viziers, 
and principal governors varies acoorffing to the extent and capacity of 
the province) division^ or tom. It is, m f act/ i^stotnatic extortion 
all round. Ptomotion amongst ofiime in ti^e army is on the same 
plan. They have to outbid ewsh and their pay is spasmodic 

and uncertain. Private soldiers itosdd consider themselves lucky if 
they got one or two^^mouths* pay in the year. The only way they 
can live is by robbmg tte peppie and shifting for themselves. These 
burdens, with their attendant horror Of false imprisonment and 
torture, fall heavily upon the shouidem ^ p the Persians when they 
submit, but worse is their fate now if they venture to remonstrate. 
There is no friendly Viziw, no irise Shah, no interceding nobles, no- 
just and long-established governors. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, if the oppressed Persian nation, once amongst the proudest 
and most enterprising in the wo^j should for the time be such an 
apparently abject race. Descendants of warriors and conquerors are 
now only fit to be tillers of the earth, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, and right glad of the oppoi^unity of being allowed to do 
even that unmolested. The sons of our nobles, I say, are ready to 
be employed in any of the meaner ctfpacities in their own country, 
about what was once their owii lands, in order to obtain their daily 
bread. This boon, however, they are often unable to secure. Many 
are driven out by hunger, whilst the few who still possess any pro- 
perty live in hourly dread of being deprived of it; but th^ are few 
and far between. As to the majority, they live continually insecure, 
not only in the possession of the good things of this life, but of life 
itself. 

Our wives and daughters are at the mercy of the Shah and his 
minions; our girls are violated by the police without redress; our 
treasure extorted under torture by the soldiers. Fathers are afraid 
to tell their acms ^here^ the buried jewels, and the hoard of gold 
coins bricked or tiled up. In a moment our shops are jwoken up and 
the merchandise scattered ; our wives and children wander like 
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beggars along the highways, and dz^jp and die in the caireS) or swell 
the pauper crowds in Constantinopld or Bagdat Poor and mean, 
squalid, tijmid, secret, .and j^ic^strioken . is the sihail remnant of 
Persians who remain. Is it the faidt of Pw land 

of the date, the pom^ranate, the ; and the wheat f Pe^ia, 
with her coa^-^mines, and none to work them ; her wealth of iron, 
and none to smelt it; of copper, of turquoise ; her wells of virgin 
petroleum ; her arable land, so fertile that one has hut to scratch 
the soil and harvest after harvest springs as as one can reap ; 
and her so-called deserts which need but the restoration of her 
irngaddn works ? But all is nndone, mined, blackened, curst. I 
wander thmugh a land of sparso snd rapidly decreasing population ; 
deserted villages, now silen^ nntmmnted, lonely, wrecked hamlets ; 
bones whitening by the wayside^^ hnnea of emigrants who have never 
emigrated. Thousands of uS d^ing these last years of ^e Shah have 
been compelled to take the Oancasus and the Transcaspian 

countries, while thousands be found in the streets of 

various towns in TarkiA 4^1^ 4natalis, imd as fiur as Turkey in 
Europe. At C^oimtani&c^le met PermanHi^l^ delicate hands 
employed in the meanest .0l^uw%v ^ water-carriers, street- 
sweepers, dzovers, Ac. It. ^ ha &uxkd, on es^amiiiation, that the 
number of emigrants out cf Pai^ es^cee^ one^Sf^ of the total 
population! 

1 have now to make a temble and incredible admisrion : the moral 
of which should strike home W of English men and 

women who received the SM^ with such acclamations. However 
bizarre it may seem, it is nevcith^ess a fact, that after each visit of 
the Shah to Europe he increased in tyranny over his people. Probably 
thismay be more or less due to his arrogant estimation of his individual 
power and importance, based upon the Mattering receptions which he 
received in Europe. The result is that the masses of Persia, observing 
that after each European tour the Shah became more intolerant and 
despotic, naturally but ignorantly attributed their increased sufferings 
to European inffuences, and henoe dislike of Europeans became 
yet more intense, at the very mcnheni when a might 

easily have been effected, and when, mme than at any |n«vioas time, 
Persia stood in need of the kindling and liberalising influences of 
wisely directed BFitish statesmanship. 

England does not know what a blow is being dealt to h 
in the East. She has at present done nothing to dieaimee tiie minds of 
Persians of those errtmeous notions whicb at m distort their 
judgment. 

The real or affected ignorance of your Ehgliih; press on the true 
(X>ndition of Pema source of confusion and animyance 

to those who desire her welfare. You depend, for instaace, on 
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obtain wires from 'Teheran. Nothing ootild be more misleading at the* 
present moment. Those wires are filtered ihrongh the Imperial 
Bank. The bank means the interest of 'the shardiiolders. The 
legation and the batik echo the mwe of the Ministers for the time 
being about the Shah. For them Persia is well governed-- the 
masses are oontent, the Shah is the father of his people, ibe conoessions 
to Europeans, especially the Tobacco B^gie, merely graceful attempts 
to fall in with Europe^ ways and foment the mtente cordiak 
between distant peoples or friendly allias. Here and there may be a 
few malcontents; no doubt these must be’ put down with ^*a firm 
hand.” The Shah, patient and kind as he mi^t would not be 
trifled with. A deep-seated revoh^ ready to break out; and which has 
already broken out, north, son^ and w«5t, is described as 

a local difficulty with the police.*- - tiook at the way in which quite 
lately your nevwpa^ have traatod the fiirioua indignation with 
which the tobacco concesd^ has received in Persia. You 
simply don't grasp the situafciolu journalists, for instance, 

make uncommonly of the a^tKiidinary action of the “ chief 
priest at Kerbala,” hafforbi^ien the faithful to smoke in order 
to show the contempt and hala^ Vrbieh the Persians view the 
detested monopoly in tobacco gwah^ to English speculators by the 
Shah, and sold by the Shah fOr ik lai^^ sum. One would think 
the English press really did not know what the monopoly meant, 
or who the ** chief priest at Em^ala aind the chief merchant at 
Teheran ” really were. And as to the Shah’s “ great fimness ” 
in exiling one and defying the other, one would really suppose 
that “folly ” and “ firmness ” were, in the journalisfc’s estimation, con- 
vertible terms. 

Well, then, first as to the tobaccO: monopoly. The prescriptive and 
inalienable right of the Peisian to h tobacco or other wares 
to whom he will, was grossly violated by the Shah when he sold, or 
allowed his venal Ministers to sell, tbe tobacco monopoly to a foreigner. 
The Shah soon saw his mistake, but having pledged his word he dared 
not offend the European spwu^tors, who hide under the segis of 
your legation at Teheran. Nevertheless, as I write news reaches 
me from Teheran that arrangements have been made— the S^hafe, “ who 
stood so firm,” getting alarmed at the action of the “ chM priest at 
Kerbala,” and thh Tobacco B^gie has been cancelled. As to the 
“chief priest of Kerbala,” he is practically a Persian Pope, the 
presiding power at Kerbala. His Anathema means far more than 
the excommunicatiott of the King of Italy by Pius IX. or Leo XIIT. 

In short, it is the undisguised opinion of all who know Persia, and 
are not taken in by the telegrams, that the Shah is hunying blindly 
to his fall, n^hich will be hastened by one mad act afmr another, unless 
he gets frightened and yields inch by inch. 
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I come now to this last pointy What made the Persiaxm believe 
thafc Bngland meant to help them ? I pmy joa^ did h<^ 7 Pur Ministers 
a year or two ago urge upon the Shisdi a firmmi gn^tmg security of 
life and property to hie subjects ? Bhi^ issue scch a 

firman^ and, after considerable pressuro iiztd l(mg debate axid hedii»- 
tion, frankly communicate it to the Powers ? Did not Her Ma|estf 
upon hearing this express to Maloom Khan her profound si4)is£aGtion, 
and was not your Minister at Teheran regarded as a party to the 
transaction? All Persians believed that a firtnan thus issued and 
c^mmunkaied to the European Powers gave the Powers, England 
first and foremost, the diplomatic right to insist upon its due observ- 
ance, or at least to dem^d the explanation for any gross violation of it. 
Well, what followed ? I, ShcalA I!|jemal ed Din, soon i^er became 
the natural and respectful mouthi^ibe of, the people’s joyful aspirations. 
1 am received with favour by hl| Majesty, my words are approved, the 
regeneration of Persia is at hand; law is to be given, life and pro- 
perty are to be safe, our IMrOtected from outrage, 

our bread-winners from cruel andi^ exacticns-^l is g^ well. 

Suddenly I am seized, bantsh<^ are imprisoned 

and tortured, without explanalipii, trial. After this, the people’s 

<*yes were opened; they felt l^y eoiM place no relmnce on the Shah 
and his promises. But tti^ then turned to ^ Powers, to 

England first and foremost. Now would the British Minister, at least, 
certainly speak one little word idi Teheran, if only to ask for some 
explanation of so gross a vio^btloa of the blessed firman. But no, not 
a word ! Persia still waits for a message at this crisis. But you are 
afraid of your pockets. The bank interest might go down if any 
rumour of disagreement betw^n the Shah’s Ministers and your 
diplomatists at Teheran got wind. Therefore you are all as mum as 
mice, as the saying is,, at Tehemn | and as f your Parliament, it cares 
for none of these things-^who knoif^ or cares about Persia ? You 
gaped at the Shah, he was ainusing and a novelty. But the Persian 
people you exploit. Still it is nbfevj^^ 

intends to do nothing, not so lift her Voice— England, so 

ready to help Garibaldi— so willing t^scrifice untold wealth in order 
to pub dowm the slave trade, , Yet England refuse a word of remon- 
strance or advice when the firman to which she has been made 
a party through communication is tom to pieces before her eyes. 

I come here to ask your people at this crisis to get questions 
asked in Parliament ateut the ‘-alleged” ai!fo(^ti«e^-^that is the 
word, I believe— now going on in defiant qi the Shah’s own 
firman in Pertia. Your Minister would be instructed to 

approach the Shah’s Ministers/ and ask for an explanation on 
behalf of Her Migesfcy’s Ckwemment. The moral effect of such an 
action would be imtilense, so great is still the prestige of England. 
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But the Shah thinks you don’t care how he acts, and if you will not 
or dare not help us anyhow, Bussia is on the alert. If, at the pres^ 
moment, she does not want to get direct to India^ she is at least 
obliged to get first to the Persian sea-board; and for the furthering of 
this project she will certainly not hesitate to avail herself of the present 
dispositionof the Persian people. You stand by helping yourself to odds 
and ends^here to tobacco, there to bank shares ; you prove neither the 
open friend nor the open foe, and Persia, who cannot believe you foe, but 
altnost doubts you friend, waits and waits for a word from you, which 
would cost no ships, no money, and would not really endanger your 
banking or your trade ; a word frcan a free, powerful people on behalf 
of a beleaguered and enslaved, hut noble, actiy^minded, and capable 
people. This is all we want at but that word must come 

soon, ere more vicrims are immolated in prison, more hearts broken, 
inore resources squandeTed, more thousaudabmiished ; change change, 
any change would he for the better. ; /^hat is what Persia demands. 
The word i^ill out which has been^ shouldering in a million ruined 
homes, but now rolls like the roaring of the sea iull of ominous thunder 
and of irresistible ruA its echo hes at last reached England : “ Change 
the Government, or detibrone the Shah I " 

Sheikh Djemal ed Din. 
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A ll true eriticiflm of |dii^pMo doetrine, as of eyery other 
product of huma^ mmd, must begm 
Df the conditions, autecedont, ^ tK>nt^pcffai^ which helped to 
make it precisely what it watL ;Biit 4 complete criticism does not end 
there. In the evolution cxf #e find it written in 

the history of philosophy^ if the^ iis always, on one aide, the fatal, 
irresistible, mechanic^ play of rircumstances of a 

particular age, which may be analysed and explained; there is always 
also, as if acting fiom the €pik>9^ the comparatively inexplicable 

force of a personality, reristaht ^ it is moulded by, them. It 

might evmi be said that the trial^ask of critici^, in regard to 
literature and art no leas than to phi}oso[diy, begins exactly where tho 
estimate of general conditums, of the conditions common to all tho 
products of this or tiiat particular hge^f the “ environment ” — 
leaves off, and we touch what is unique in the individual genius which 
contrived aftea^all, by force of willj to haye its own masterful way with 
that environment If in reading inst^ the philosophic 

student has to re-construct for himself, ||^far ^ is possible, Ae general 
character of an he must also, so he may, re-produce the 
portrait of a The Sophists, tibe Sophistical w mroond him; 

his master, Socrates; tiie Fre-socratic ^ilosoidkies ; the meohauic 
influence, that is to say, of past and present :--•<]£ ooum we^ c^ 
nothing at all of the Platonic doctrine except so far as we see it in 
well-ascertaiued contact with all that : but there Js ii^ Plato himself 
in it. 

— personidity, we may notice at the outset, of a certain complioa* 
tion. The grea^ masters ^ philosophy have been for the most part 
its nc^oeably siiigle-min^^ serwts. As if in emulation of Aristotle’s 
fOh. wo, B 
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jimpUoity of cbaracter, his absorbing intoUeotiaalism — ^impressive oer- 
tainlyi herole enough, in its way— have served science, scieiine 
m mcm^ as if nothing beside^ fidth, inMigmation, love, the bod% 
sense, could dbtadi them from it for an hour. It m 3K>t merely that 
we know little of tl^ Uves, (there was teU !) but that we 

know nothing at aU of ihdir which, that one leading 

abstract or scientific force in ^them was in fact striotiy exclusive. 
Little more than inteUeqtual abstiacti^^^^t^ them philor 

Bophy was whdUy farthf ol to itsjcoloars, or its colourle^i^ ; rendering 
not grey only, as Hegel said of it, but all ooloum aUke, m gr^^ 

With Plato it was othemise.^^^^ ^ him, the passion did 

but bend, or take the bent of, 009^^ 

his nature, in theinselves perhaps somewhat to that. It is 

howev^ in the. blezi|tng of divetm constitu- 

tion of PJato that tim peculiar PhstG^ quality resides. Platonism is 
in one sense an emphatic wilsmss -to the unse^, the transcendental, 
the not-experienoed — ^the beai^y, lcr imd)a^ which is not for the 

bodily ^e. Yet tiie author of '^i^jphiioB^ of the unseen was,- — 
Who can doubt it who has read W a page of him ? this, in fact, is 
what has led and kqpt to hk pages many v^ho have little or no turn 
fcff the sort of questions Plate acMfy discusses THie author of this 
philosophy of the unseen was maSi Idp whom, as was said of a very 
•diSerent French ?‘tbe, wftfe wcrid really existed.*’ Austere 

as he seemsi and on weM'^wnsMmed prin^ is, his temperance 

or austerily, sesthetically so vmining> cmly by the chastise- 

ment, the control/ of a varioUBljr interested, a richly sensuous, nature. 
Yes ! The visible world, so pre-emmently worth eye-sight at Athens 
just then, redly existed for hte exii^; ^ point!— is 

active still, eveiywhere, when he seems to have turned away from it 
to invisible things. To« the somewhat sad-ooloured school of Socrates, 
and its discipline towards apathy or contempt in such matters, be had 
brought capacities of bodily seiise with the making in them of an 
-Ody.ssef/ : or (shall We say ?) of a poet, after the oi^ of Sappho or 
•Catullus ; as indeed ako a intefiigence, a popular manage- 
ment of his own powers, in philosophic yet talkable Greek 

prose, which might have constituted him the most successful of 
Sophists.” You^cannot help seeing that his mind k a stoehouse of 
all the liveliest imageries of men and things. Nothing, if it really 
arrests eye or ear at all, is too trivial to note. Passing through the 
crowd of human beings, he notes the sounds alike of their solemn 
hymns and of their pettiest handicraft. A conventional philos<^[^er 
might speak (rf “ dumb matter,” for instance ; but Plato has lingered 
too Icmg in bramefs* wmrkshops to lapse into so G^ind an epithet. 
And if the persist^t ho^ of sensible things upon him thus reveals 
itself in tzifies, it k manifest no less in the way hi Whkh h^^^ can teU 



a^long story/-^ one inOre effiieti^^ agttb/ 

(xroBenteeift soen^ wbiok 

His l^rates, people, is oniioiais to 

^eii^ess a new reli|pbiis^ 1^^ :Mr4kt>w tl^ will ^ 1^' m 
modem times, it wodd be ^so for inee^^ 

e0(}i!iaintaiiee one likes best : — -fei^cfro/afdtt woA'Xoic veW owdft : 
*' We shall meet a numbet of our youth jiiere i we shidl b a 
^logue : there, will be a toroh%ht prooesidbii m 
goddess, an eqnesfcrian procession : h mxreft^ Tordies 

in their hands, paaaed on as they race And ^ i&nminaisot^ 

through the entire night. It mii be t^nrth seeing ! ”— that dd mid- 
night hour, as Carlyle says of another vivid scene, sldiiing yet cm 
ns, ruddy-bright through Put altmgsida of that, mid, 

for life-like cdiarm, sMe Murillo^ Beggar-boys, 

catch them, if. yon look' at^^ eao^^ actnatly moving 

their months, to langh and fpelk^ w theor ernsts^ all at once,) 

the scene in the Zysts of the dieer^pli^er^ — ^There the boys a^ in 
full dress, to take part in a relqipons oeremony. It is soaroely over ; 
but they are aiready bn^ vdthl^ some jnst ontside 

the door, others in a oof^r. : Though Plato never tells cme Withotit 
due motive, yet he lov^ a story lor its own sake, can one of 
fact or fancy at a rndnesT^ 19 ^^^ clher people's better : 

how those dear skinny for insfcsaiGe^^ had once 

been human creatures, who, irhm &eMasesfirst came on earth, were 
so absorbed by their znnsio that th^ forgot even to eat and drink, 
till they died of it. And tlite-the Story of Gyges in The EppMk^ 
and the ring that can make its wdw invisible it goes as easily, 
as the ling itself rotmd the £nger ! 

Like all masters of Uteratuto, Plato has of course varied excellences ; 
but perhaps none of them hm won fisr him a larger number of friendly 
readersthanthkimpressof visiderealityi Porhim, truly (ashe supposed 
the highest soil) of knowledge must of necNWH^^ all knowledge was 
like knowing a person; uid the Dialhgablttolf, being, as it is, the spedal 
creation: of his literary art, becomes imd by his masterly 

cbiiduct of itf like a single livii^ persc^ m tomprehensive a sense 
does he bring to bear upon it of the dowly-deveioping physiognomy 
of the thing-^its organic structure, its symmetry and. ekptpdon-— 
oombinmg all the yanous, disparato, im of The JS^juMiCy for 
example; into a manag^He whole, so entirely tii^ lo^i^ one 
fancies this long dialog of at least three hunds^ i^^ Ught have 
occnpied^--perha!pB 

And those who take part m create the 

‘^Socrates" of Idb dialogues, he has crea^ perhaps 

as lilb-like. The young Chmmnd^^^ cl natural, as the 

agM (%pha2n8 of acqu^ ternp^mnoe ; his Sophoclean amenity aS he 



iili there, pohtificaily, at the alUr, Is the ooart of his pladd honse ; the 
laige cosspaiiy, of varied dharaoter said of every age, which moves in 
th^ dialogues, though s^li c^teueSt the young in all their youthful 
liveliness :-"^who that knows them at all can doubt Platos hold 
on persons, that of perabns on 4dm ? Sometiines, even when they 
are not tonally intr^uoed into his work, oharacters that had in< 
terested, impressed, or tonched him, inform and colour it, as if 
with their pmsonal influence, showing through what purports to be 
the wholly abstract analysis of some wholly abstract moral situation. 
Thus, the form of the dying hi^ visible pathetically in 

the description of the sirring into his 

own mou^ in the second winning 

brilliancy of the lost pint of Infuses those pages of the sixth, 

which discuss the jpure one by birth and endowments an aristo- 
crat, amid the dangers to which exposed in the Athens of that 
day ; toe ^imHties whtdh mttedi^^^^ the destroyer, 

of a society which cannot mmain tmagbeted % presence.-— 

(krru^w cpHTtti when Plato is dealing with 

the inmost elements of persoU^ty^^h^^ is ^ill on its object, on 
chamder as seen in details, the changes 

of obionr in the face as of voioe/^t^^ — the really 

physiognomic value,6r toe ^ks^ 0^^^ or glance or speech, -r— 

which make character a sensiUo fact What is visibly expressive in, 
or upon, persons ; those flashes of temper which check yet give renewed 
interest to the Course of a oonvannUion ; the delicate touches of inter- 
course, which convey to the very senses all the subtleties of the heart 
or of the inteUigence is always more than worth his while to make 
note of these. 

We see, for Instance, the toaip little pygmy bit of a soul tlmt 
catches sight of any little thing so keenly, and makes a very 
proper lawyer. We see, as well as hear, the rhapsodist,’* whose 
sensitive performance of his part is nothing less than, an “interpre- 
tation” of it, artist and critic at once ; the personal vanities of toe 
varions speakers in hiS diakgues, aa though Plato had observed,. or 
overheard them, alone r and dm inentable prominence of youth whoever 
it is present at all, notwithstanding the real sweetness iol manner and 
modesty of soul he’ reoends of it so afifecdonately. It is that bo lovns 
best to linger by : to feel himself in cemtaCt with a oemdition of life, 
which translates all it is, so imme^ately, into delightful colour, and 
movement, and sound. The eighth and ninth books (jS TM BtfpuUie 
are a grave contribution, as you know, to abstract moral and political 
toeoiy, a generaiisatioii of weighty changes of charecter in men and 
states. But toe observations on toe concrete tndls of individuals, 
young (xr'old, whieh enliven us on the way; toe diflbrepce in 
ness of sems a^ fathers, for instance ; the mflueuto 
their masters ; how the minute ambiguities of rank, as a family becomes 



'impov«mli6d, tell oh maxmm, om temper ; all tibe play of moral ooiomr 
in the reflex of mere okcamatanee cm what men really are i~the 
oharacteiiaation of all tMs haa wiUi Plato a touch of peoBliar 

'fineness of Thaekeraji one might say i Plato eii|oy8 it its own 

«a]i^, and woidd ha^e been an esndlent wi^r of fict^ - 

There is plenty of hamour in him also of ocmrse, and 
something, of irony, ^alt, to keep the exceeding <r»flinees^^^^ ^a^ 
sweetness of his discourse from cloying the palate: The aieo 
tations of sophists, or prdessors > th^r staginesa or their imde- 
gapce ; the harsh bugh, the / SWh^^min of Thmyma^^ 

whose determination to make ihe geneial company share in a 
private ccmver8ation, k significant ol :Me character notes 
with a finely-pointed pencil, witii soiai^mg of the finehem of maliee 
— maliri^ as the French say. : Oncn^ ^hwymachiis had been actually 
seen to blnsh. It is wi^ a sort of fineness Plato 

notes the blaahea of tite of Hippocrates/ for instance^ in 

the Protagoras, Tbe gres^ Br^ist was said to be in iLtiienB, at 
the house of Calliclea, and tim diligent young scholar is up 
betimes, eager to hear him r sOhses Bomtes b^ore^^^^d As 

they linger in the com^ Ih# Isd spisdES of his own intelleetiial 
aspirations; blushes a^ Ijis ponfidence. It was just then that 
morning sun blushed witH hk ;fiii!l beam, as if to reveal the ladk 
blushing face roJ op fimv cpv9pfoa«c, yap irc^atvi n n/ttljoac^ 
SiOTi KaraipavTi aorov yticlcrilaf/ Me who noted that so premsely had, 
surely, the delicacy of the eye for the subtleties of 

colour as soul made visibly Ox|n«iinve. “ Poor creature as I am,** 
says the Platonic ccmceming another 

youthful blush, — ^rPoor creature as 1 am, I have one talent: I can 
recognise, at first sight, the lover and the beloved.” 

So it is with the audible w(^ld^ d The exquisite monotony 
of the voice of the g^ed sq^hisl^^ example, **onoe set in 
motion, goes ringing on lite a bcasen pot, which if you strike 
it continues to sound till some one lays his hmid upon it.*' 
And if the delicacy of eye iKud eai^:r«o Also the keenness and 
constancy of hu chaervation, afo^ m elaborately 

wrought itaages fi^r whhdi the reader The 

mutiny tlm iidk>ro the Bhip,->;^rdap 
mrn soul : the eohcMen imd' beams aid diadOws i^^^^^ 
cavern, the human mind : the caged Hrds in are 

like the fiighty, half-contained ncticaa of an educated 

ondmutanding, notiona are to be by pmistent 

thoroughnesB ^ the ** dideetic” method^ di if dyeiB. 

Bm makes us stay to watch such dynra, as he had dcimv bnsy with tibeir 
puiple stuff ; weie etiue colour to what lie sem with the eye, 

and paihtialf^v^^ goes, as ff on tiie margin cl his high d^ilosophmsl 
discourse, hi^mlf scarcely aware ; as the mcmkish scribe set bird or 
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flow 6 r, with 80 much troth of earth) m the blank tpac^ Of hie 
aieditetioa. 

Now Plato is one ibr whom the visible world thus really exists " 
beoaose he is by natore and befoi^ jdl ^Ings, frOni iOrst to last, 
unalterably a lover. In that) ptediblyy lies ^esecaret of the sus^ 
and diluent eye, the so sensitive ear. Ihe central intcarest of his 
own youtib^^f his profoundly impressible youth-^ happ^s always 
with natures of r^ capacity, ghhes law and pid;tem to all that 
succeeds it. Ta cpiunicd, m expetiencej the disci- 
pline, of love, had been that fbr % as love must of necessity 

deal above all with visible persons, lihk discipline involved an exqm- 
site culture of the sensea It ir^^^rsis lovem lise,*^ that he is ever on 
the watch for those dainty messe^ei^r^ i^ ^timatiohs, from eye 

and ear. If in lire later develbpihent his phUosophy the highest 
sort of knowledge comes to semn libe the knowledge of a person, the 
relation of the reason to tm& of person with 

another,. the peculiarities of perso^ rel^onship thus moulding his 
oonceptidn of the, properly invisible, world of ideas, — ^this is partly 
b^use, for a lover, the entire vii^le world, its hues and outline, 
its attractiveness, its pows^ 4ind blomh; mast have associated them- 
selves pre-eminently with the power and Uoom of visible living persons. 
With these, as they made tbrnnaelves knom by woid and glance and 
tonch, thiough the laedium ol the^^^ forces, which, in 

that inexplicable tyranny of one pm^son oVer another, shaped the soul. 

Just ^ere, then, is the setmet of Plato-s intimate concern 
with, his power over, the sensible world, the apprehensions of 
the sensuous fbool^ : he is a lovwp, a great lover, somewhat after 
the manner of Dante. For him, as' impassioned 
glow of his oonoeplicms, the mateAid and the spiritual are blent and 
fused together. Wlnle, in spiritual attains the 

definite visibility of a ciysta!, W^ is material, on the Other hand^ 
will lose its ear^iliiess :ai^ imptir%. It is of the amorous temper, 
therefore, you must thmk in ooimectk>n with Plato's youth, this, 
amid all the Cl i^e so large a constituent, 

—indulging, develo|di^, refining, the sensuous capaoities, the powers of 
eye and ear, of the fm^idBo, w^^ cf the iq^eedb w 

cms best respond tn, and {Mfesentmenni^ - Hiat 

is Why when Plato speaks of visible tibings it’s as if you saw them. 
He Vrhb in the Sympai^fii deSmSbes so vividly the pathway, the 
ladder, of love/ its jcyfel ascent towacrds a more perfect beauty than 
We liave ever yet acHwaUy ly way of a parallel to the gradual 
etevatdoii of mind 'bwfurd {mrfe^^ kimwledjgev knew^ a^ we may 
mee^ti ifi^ loVeia, htersd aense. 

He speaks ^ ^em rets^ but imews well what he 

Is talixbg Shout. ElUto himself had not b^ dWayS 4 tirare Plats^ 
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l<iver ; wm mthw, iuk^ mBikiM Soerat^ say of Mmself, 

riTTw rStv kaX^v, ratjdcfc to tiie hiSk^ce of -A 

certain p^itenti^ aoud 

HatB that tlia final havmdiy of^ hia boon but gn^xtally 

be»ten ^nt> and in^ theTexnpeiiance, ad^aaUy in faia 

own natim, with the charms of a j^tiently elabcnvkt^^:^ of art^ 

For wa most remind onrselFea just here, ihaty ahb^ 

instinctively, and apmrt from the ansfaeie ^niences wM claimed 

and kept allegianoe laterr^ Phio, with a lahd m 
passion, was a lover in pajHdcnWo^ temperance; of Temperance too, 
as it may be seen, as a visible, thing, ^seen in Qharm%iM,°s^ ! in 
that subdued and gr^eyed loveUBM^ ** chid in sober grey or in 
those youthful athletee wlucht :ih ^flosei^ m reprodwce him and 
the like of him, with soimd*^ 

secures. Stilly t^ some , ism sense of phydioal beauty 

had at one time gxeai^ divided him aga^ 1^ 

self, we may judge from h|i c^ words in a fiunotts passed of the 
Phe&inis cmcdmmg so difScult management, 

of those winged steeds of tike bssfyi. wbli!^ is the chariot of the soul. 

Puzzled, in some depee, remains to the ^irt, not 

merely in legaird tO a^ the^^^ 

Urania, and Aphrodite PaB^liiw[|iSb .is he duringmshes 
Symposium ; new mei^yvwitihtba d^ arbitmting between 8^ 
inward beauty, and that which kvOntwerd ; — with the odd mixtiire every- 
where, save in its but eternal essence, of the beau- 
tiful with what is otikerwiae $ b^ even more haiassed si^l by^ t^^ 

experience, (it is in this ti^ape tiiiat the world-old puzzle of the 
existence of evil comes to . him^ even to the truest eyesight, 
to the best trained fachlly ^ . scml) the Beautiful would never 
come to seem the Good. That seems to 

have taxed his aaderstandhig as gissmfy as it had tried his will, and 
he was glad when in ^e mere nali^ years he was become 

at all events less ardent a hiver^ is the mithori^ icr what 

So|hocl6B had said on the happy demi^joCl^^ advanced : 

it' was ^^Jfihe being set bee fkom servioe to. a band of madmen”; 
as^ uote^^ilt ir^ #er^th^ht u this 

oonfilst; irith of 

Cephalus, wlm qu^ Sofhotdjm . placid 

sacrifiriai doings. O^eot vrith^^t^ with 

the '‘hnounaiit^'ppwer;'^ what, 

forw^eertfl^ ' tOQ^ lat6rs^,mysti^^ Platons 

^ Wlw bring heahhMly^l^ towards 

rie^, hav^ iitmred the el him wt& a 

fiMst hi^ prchleais^ bein^ come to full ootnsrioasisess, 
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hin^ witih hims^ ; and luw, on the otliLer haiud, crau^ the element o! 
di^ire neither to appetite, nor to siufeiting,; to ^he en^ that this may slumber 
wen, and, h^r its pain or pleasui^, cause no ti^ble to that part which is best 
in him, but may suffer fiiat, alone by itself, ih its pure essence, to Itehold 
and aspire towards some, object, and apprehsiid what it knows no^<^80me 
event, of the past, it n»y be, or Somethmg^^i^ now is, or w^ be hereafter : 
and in like xuahn 1^ soothed hostile impul^i so that, falling to no angry 
thoughts against iny, he goes^ not to rest with a troubled spirit, but with 
those two paits at peace within^ and with that third part, wherein reasoii is 
engendered, on the move :---you know^ I toik, that in sleep <rf this sort he 
lays special held on trifth, and then vleast cl all is there lawlessness, in the 
visions of his drwms.” . \ 

For Plato, being then nbettt yeu^ old!, had listened 

to the ** Apology ” (^«Sacndieft ; xlMl beard fbom ^em all that others 

had heard or Been ol li^ last be^ biniBdffpe^ia|»aotiiidly wi^t^^ 

those last houw. Justice abaoliite^* Justice— had 

then become almeet a TislUe chjeet;^ aad bad greatly solemnised him. 
The ri<b young iiia% sdso m intofiectnal gifts^ who might have 
become, (rra see this In the adr^tsawl^gemeiit ci to written work,) the 
brilltot and dfedave of Sophatot who might have developed 
diak^nes into plays, toage%, oomedy, as he oared ; whose 

SMisiioas or gia|d^c Oapam%’i^^ hhve made him the poet of an 
Odymi^j a S^pho, or a tiataHim, .or^ aayl jiaat such a poet as, just 
because he was so attoKridve, would have been disfranchised in the 
perfect ohy ; was become the creature of an immense seriousness, of a 
fully adult amuie, unu8iuil.riii Greek perhaps even more than in Roman 
writers, of the weightiness of the matters concerhing which he has 
to discourse, and of the hrailty of mau/^ inhents, alien as they 
might be to certain powOrfitl induenoes in to^^^^o^ temper, alike the 
sympathies ^ tlmimlipathieg cff teacher, who 

had given him (most jneciora an inmdiaustible interest in him- 

self : he inherits, in ito way, a pteietoioe to those trying severities of 
thought which are cimiwrimiBtic ^ tho an antagonism to 

of motion*’ seemed to be iwU of morals; and hencetoth, 

in short, this master of viad^le thbigs, this so ardent lover, will be- a 
lover of the invisito, witb,---*Yes l there^ it is ocmstaBti^^^ 

Platonic dialogues, not to be exf^imd away,— w^ a 
asceticism, amid all tte varW^ i^^ cd ^peeib and^^^^to 

natuml to J^sto^ gento ;'v. ' ^ 

ihe toer, who is beocnro a love^^ but still a Icver, 

and a seer, of it, carrying an elaborate cuMvatioii 

of the bo^y saiM^^ 0 ^^^^^^ their natimid tooe and aoqtdis^ 

fineneebj^^'-ttgito piopei'iy.tb tJ as he says, to ^e disoipliiie ^ 

of seiumous icsw,«94olo theworid of inteliectiml <dwtusrtt»ous; 
and hearing them to ever aU the imagmy^^ o^^ 

seen with the ooiidiliQna of ^ piimarily eadsts cmly to to ^ 



filling t^t hollow land'* with deli^tfol ookiir and form, as if now 
at last the mind were Teritably dealing with living people there, 
living people who play npoh ns through the a&ities^ the repulsion 
and attraction, of towaids one* another, all the as we 

call it^ of ^nid human friendship or love is 

Plato’s genius, the easenlial condition of the specially Hato^^ 
temper,-<rH>f Platonism^ And his style, beeanseit really is Plato’s st^^ 
(Kmforma to, and in its tnm |»x>]note8 in otheiis, thet mental 
sitnation. He breaks as it w^ colour into the Very texture 
of.his work; his vocabulary, the manipulafes, has its 

delightful msthetip quidities; almost emy woid, one say, its 

figurative value. And yet no perhaps has with eqvUJ power 
literally sounded the nz^n depj^S ^ andf with i^at may be 

^ly called “ snbstantiid ” worf given locality there to the 

mere adumhraticms, .the dkh^^:^h^ surmise, of the speculative 
mind. For hun, all gifts sense shd converge in one 

supreme faculty M theoretip vmkm, Atatpio, the imaginative reason. 

To trace that thread of ;|4iysfeid pobm entwhied throughout, and 
multiplied aomettmee iate las^e tn^estried figures, is the tmsbess, 
the enjoyment, of the of.tiie Bialognes, as he reads them. 

For this or that special: indeed we mi^ go safhly by 

preference to thhi or that ' Diidogcie ; to the (kyrgias^ 

for instance, for the reiMiiest Ahtio wit, 

in the handling of philosophy) to the Ckamides, for something like 
the effect of sculpture m modeling a person ; to the Tifjmuis^ 
for certain brilUaat chromatic effects. Yet who that reads the 
Tkemtetiis, or ^e PAmdrks, or the seventh bodk of The EepiMic, 
cmi doubt Platens in precisely the opponte direction ; his 
gift of sounding by words d^ths of thought, a plastic power 
literally, moulding to term and phrase what might have seemed in its 
very nature too impalpdbte imd alurtar^ itself, in any case, to 

language ? He gives names to the invli^le sets, processes, creations, 
of abmiraGt mind, as mast^ eflfeks^, as Adam himself to the 
vjsitdB Uyingoreatioimof oid^ > As^P^^ say, 

tl^ absWaoth^ become visQfie Hvbg ereatores. We read the 
specnli^e Wcudswmth, Tte^n ^ aad^^^w^^ 

that a gieat lime hiMi^ M Isse^plmi^w by 

no means pmely tephnicai or scholsstie^ what 4 M 
is ^to the imderitimdiiig, to a real Imki 

the mmital {mimsspeiK, those words idnch 

tosmndsa hi# level of of 

oar That, of conned is largely due to 

Hfa^kmg taboss of ans^m and 
aoeossseni the w4|h their eystemsAic 
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eGifeoze of a prMse mstomient for the legisbraiipn/^^ the anal^ 
iiitelleot, of its own fmbtlest movemeata. JHati l^en, Amtotl^ hhaBelf 
the hist of Sohoohnesv had sno;»Beded and did hnt 

toiinlate, as a tei^dog^^ f^^^^ what iet 

Plato is stiU Y^xmev^ oaginal, peisoiiidi the hi^ of an 

instmctiTe iniagiiwd^^ sort of eimd |K>wer/ hat canamg 

o^era also to aee what is matter of odginal intnitioa for him’. 

Prom the firsts in lact^ oor facmltf of this^^ ia limited by onr com- 
mand of c^teedi. hTow it is s^ght Bato’a lipa, aa if in natural 
(M)nvermiaion» that the kngmiige 0081% ill wh^ 
been disoouraing with itaehE 4 'that inward dialogue, 

which is the aotire iniwo^^ of the^ccilid inathod as an instru- 
ment for the attaamenti^^ fer^the easenlial, or dynamic, 

dialogue, is erer that ^ogue of the mind with itaelf, wldch any 
convene with Socrates or Pkdio bat promoteif Ihe very words of 
Plato, then, dmllenge us stsai^^ihiiRay.to lasgar and finer apprehension 
of the proceases of <mr own ndiihi^ in the 

sphere oi mind. Twas he made of tiioae solitary places, 

so trying yet so attiwo^^ sp |isiiicte.and. h%h, they aeem, yet are 
natnmllj so dose to no: h# pocifded them with intelligible forms. 
Nay, more ! By his peemHar ^ tmM artionkbion he anticipated 
the mm hdlow spaoee whidtv a Jmowledge, then merely potential, 
and an mqMiiience still to jcome,. wotdd one day occupy. Aud so, those 
who caimot ahnit his actual' speculatire results, precisely his report 
on the krimble tiiecne^ world, hm the point sometimes, in 

that theiroljecticm, by sheer e&o^^ language, he gare 

an iliusire air of rea^y or substance to the mere nonentities of met»r 
physic hypothesigi^i^ a feed itself on its own 

emptiness. . . 

Just there, the jinatron by combkkg nature 

and circumstance kto a wkr hac a sort of sensuous lore of the 
un-seeu, — is the parados cd Platob genius, and therefore, always, of 
Platonism, of thel^itenk^ t^ for thkgs yisible, 

his gift of words, mpowk' hik k expre^ the eyes, wlmt 

except to the eye of the is strkdy kkabicy^what, an ao^iuiiid 
asceticism induces hki lo xwnh alK»re, az^^ sometiiiies, ip teimv <d 
hamhest dualisB^ pppom^t^ the seiuake worR Plato is to be kter- 
preted not meidy h^ antecedents, b^ influence upon km of 
those who preceded hi^ by temper, the 

ktnybctasi alto who dimc% or kdirectly^^^^to 

sympitoic^^^^ Now it is notkeahk thst, at first sight some- 

wto iitogrit^ Manidieaim ha^r^ 

been ^ Us compmiy ) paopk wlro bek tot malkr 
kg rngnifiosoil^i^^ vek of Mambtoii er Pu^ 

eeotkto eatolly tore k to lto>nk Xtogum; 



Itouontf <w sa^ason of hii^ eaaj ts bwk ' to |Ss gmt pndaceaaor, 
to Sodwtes, tofintooe had to sttoii^y 

Pfete toe toveraito, ia^ tod mt^totoal •■Eke, itf : PtoniMad*, iuid 
of toe P|toag(aea^ ^ odd 

iiicorpon^ pliiloBQfdty, Imd blows, Hke «n tort wtod, 6#^^^ to 
depressiiig day in toe imswi-cell irf SdOTatee j aad toe 
commoniilaoes toai put fotto, in -wluto an oteMtoamed p^^ aen- 
aaaHty aebraa to be re-aetoig, to be taking 7 ei^;taace^ on itadf, 
torned now aiok and anid^jwEliitoe Itoaie of tbnir we^^ wito^ato:— ~ 
That “ all who rightly tonbh pldloto^^; atody notonig elto toan to die, 
aad to be dead That tke flCHtl r^Mrot^s beet, wben; ims i&iibb as pos- 
aible, it oomes to be alone wito itad% bidding good-bye to toe body, 
and, to too atmost of ita powWr^d^^ diKamnnion Witof iib, Mto the 
very touch of it, aiming at n'hat It was, in toott, aa if for toe 
son! to have come into a htunwn body to all, had been the seed of 

disease in it, toe .batoning of ita oWn prefer death. i 

As for any adommentam-provtalon&r tofabody.themasterhaddeclared 
that a true philoaopher aa ni^ Wonld mtoe as little of thmn aa possible. 
To those ynnng'lp|^'^;gi^-;^:igo,W^ 
to anticipate, not toe viadt^ Wtolid be h^ then delintatod in glowing 
colour as if tor the boidy e^ bnt only the ohilling inflBMico to toe hem- 
lock; and it was beea^ Pltoo taaataily half conriheed of toe ltomchean 
or Puritan element in his maater's doctrine, or rather was to contact 
with it on one ride maltjr tS Tah complex and genial nature, that 
Platonism became poitatiie, n I tomper for Which, to- riritoness, the 
opposition of matter to spirit bM no ultimate or real cxitosnoe. Not 
to be “ pure fnnn toe bed^j bito to identify it, to its utmost fa&ness, 
with the feir soul, by a gysriai^ “ fused in music,” became, from 
^ to last, toe aim of edneatom as' ho CMweived to That the body 
is but “ a bindianee to toe Idtatonunt of philosoply, if one takes it 
riong wi tom e m a ow i^^in^ to ^els a notion which Ghr^ 

ebiwet,— <aa hardly towe PW» himsetf on 

quitting to Heopena Ms dewtotowfiNto toorn austere nKmitora. They 
«kw«toestoBtoua richne^ goMaa, but eonld net guppress to 
Ike aetonmn lover becomes a Mvef of toe tovitoUe, but still a loTer^ 
a^his:^Iier psttera, ctnying iaAtt toe worid itil todi^aetind vision, 

ihvWhie reaktiM be can all bat aee with theko^^ toe ablate 
Ttmperanoe; to toe peonton df toe yonthfnl Cabweddsa; 4p» absolute 
BfS^teotoness, to toe pdnCa 6f ^tbe dying SwMttat Y«, trMy 1 all 
tme knowjedge wiU be toe ksowie^ga of d pemcm, of Itvtog 
pemims, and troto; fw nato, to ndta to 

toe laei, to»iitob% i<>2«)b at. The eysi vMS noted phyrioal 
totogs, m ft»Jy,wlridly,*«»ti!mon8ly,wooM:l» to at workj^d. 



thw qualMyiiag 4e Ma^ean w PuntM d^nant i> 
ly gely^ha a ^ “ ““'^gement 'W 

d inatt», ^^ti» world of 

a«ri»ti»n bl«iaBh,~towM^^ vindt 

cation of the di^ily of 

«JhIT an excellent scholar that he did 

bogm ^ t^h others tiU he waa more than forty years old,— one 

be^«dlea«rf; 

Md dmp^. what IS oeaw fo h«w &, idn^ «»d in hi. work 

^ aee him in the Blenheim « a 

anpreme exmnple of tach aoholamfa^ m tiie sphere of art J 

a romantioaliy acioient^ family; to Ka * j 

Solon himself; Plato had bSk descendant of 

hn *« «« ;»w peen in may ymw a writer of verse. That 

to twSy^hf ^ 

i.^rSr^Siy»zS2^’ rrr" 

all xonnd the Mediteri^^ the Wavdtr- 

Sit”! S^SSSlhet^rjtS^^^^ 

intercourse with Dionydns JS 

younger, at the nolMhed con** ’ “*® Dionyaine the 

whi^ ha, left » sUewhat'dXt* S 

people (»me to be t^ fonnd* nnf 

bmtherhood, Imt only L LVcS^ “ 

life, of ooramnnism on that small at^’ with AristJ^fiw. * 

Bohoiare with 'its i4iA.«us.f j • Aristotte one of its 

With rt. JJ^ the mrthontfo 



tNdi Us Didogm »j^n ihelm: 
l&oe, t^ogh the somtaert Hie »igB wes alter ali to 1» m 

hit Plato hii^ ^ 'ic^g in them to retud toe 

efi^iil^ which mere time hai^ to p^na and their afaodea ; and 
there had been that^ moreover, whito pi^oteB 

Belf-effiKiement. Tet as he left it, the place r^aiitod tor c^tes, 
aocor^itig to hia will, to ite origin^ use. he l^ht thiongh the 
remaining forty years of his life, the metood of that tea ^ n g , whether 
it was less or more esoteric than the teaching (d toe entant IHalogi^, 
ihbot matter of surmise. W^rit^ wfe in to«ff day Tti%ht ^ have 
said much we should haire liiwd;toh«^ jpve us little hat oldj quasi- 
snpernatnral stories, told as if th^ Jto^ been new ones,, about him. 
The ytor of his birth fell, aooordmg to some, in toe very year of the 
death <rf Pericles (a «gmfica]rt die^ W is not proriaely aacertain- 
able : nor is the year hit dei^ nm its manner. SeHbm est 
morittiM, says Cicwo : after toe of a true scholar, “he died 

pen m hand.” , 

' Waltke Pater. 
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G ON^ft^OTlVlp: work aeemB to :mB, asa rak, to be eo mndi 
more pn^tabk tiiab oontsotw^, tk«t I do not, if I can 
avoid it^ engage willkgljr m litfikr. Kot onlf is controversf 
nneatisfactoy in itsdf, but it oiblo taaoi^^oaslf &e endurance of 
the reader, who, if he desiree to foW ib ira^igently, has constantly 
to be referring baokwatds and f<^^ his attention 

stnuned, fm the pm^osov ^ a^reoiaiaiig the contentions of the 
opposing parties.' i^ever&eless, Care’s article on my 

Introdn(^m to the Literature of the OM Testament ” in the Con- 
•raMPOum ®viEW for Beramber last yew, % s^ calculated, from 
the air of authori^ and ocmhdeUoe it, to produce a 

false impresnon re^wotlng the ^nnds and (haraeter of some of the 
positions which I theie nmintained,' th^ I hare determined to make 
an exception to my gmmrai' practice, and to take the opportunity of 
explaining to ^e reader mote dUbic^ Principal Care has 
done what these are. 

The portion of my l^k whkh Prmepal Care has selected in his 
article for criticism is that whi^ deab with the structure and origin 
of the first six books of the (dd Testament. It is, course, both 
impossible and supetfiuow fiw me to mnimine smatim, the poiidi upon 
which he barerses my OQwdtt^ns: I must trust to my readisrs to 
believe ths^ I hare not adtpted my'lHresent position withmit more 
substsdiial grounds bian w^d appe^ Principal Care’s repre- 
sentaticm, mid that the dUhrenoes manifest between ^e rarious o^es 
of law embodmd'in the Pestatench turn not to be so lightly reconciled 
with the badittmal rieer of their oii^ as he suppoees to be poseible 
{e.g. p. 903). I Jbhll confine myself all bnt entirely to one pakionlar 
issue in whkh Bfl^pid: Care opposes me ^p. 898^901)V k 
on whvh, though- Ute materialB for my conclusion arh eptained in 
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vij 'Vlntrodiicbion,'’ I was precladedl by fgdg^jpciea of fl|)aoe from 
ezbibiti^ them as fully aa 1 could hare dbmreSi My present artide 
will them ha?a the adimta^ of beiiig not seMy omi^v:er4si4 but also 
ccmstructire, .■ 

Priueipal GaT6 affirms reiy 8iar(Uigly tho oompe^b^ 

V book ci Gtoesis. He holds, that is, that it is composed of two Wsfca 
of uarratiTe — ^the strata, viz., which I have tenued the 

respeobively* I have said m my ^^{ntioductionr that the subs^ueut 
books of the Hexatench exhibit the smue (or similar) idmaorneiia, mid 
that an Elohistic ennent ^ distmet of the 

nanrative, as in the book of ^ene^ oan^ the end of the 

book of Joshua. This Fiiindpal Chwe dMes^ Inergetioally as 1^ insistB 
that Genesis is composite, hedeideS iii^ the fi ve 

subsequent books are cbinpOBitd 1 litdl mideavour to diow, not 1 dare 
say to the satisfimtiozi of FrindpalGave himself, but, I trust, to that of 
eveiy other reader of iny arta^^^ t^ is a log^ly unten*- 

able one ; and that whatever gr^nd^mstf in Principal Cave's ju^ment, 
for believing in the Gmem^gfirnde of equd cogency 

eand forMieving id de em^gmk of 

Jo^m. Let the reader distaiotly understand my podtiOn. H there 
is any one who does not OOffiDder ,<lie case to be estalduhed f^^ the 
composite structure of GedseaiBi X hiiVe at pr^ent no controversy with 
him, and none of the ai^g[um^ts wMch fd^^ wdl be ^ected ag 
him. My argum6i|fls are directed solely agauMst (if^t^ 
beany such) who follow Frinc^l Cave in ihe 

which estabUshes the cmnpilatoiy character of Genesis, and m denying 
the evidence which establishes ^ the five succeeding ^ks. 

Prindpal Cave, alter with the examines 

which 1 had cit^ (pp. 12^128) cf the i^iraseology of the Elohist, 
refers his readme (p. 900 seg'.) for more pertinent illustrationB to a 
previous work of his own : 

extends to riie h^^ peeti^rit/^phra^ and 

vociiibulaiy — his favourite words and tmms. Whoever 

derim iilustratiou of these sevelrai poh^ find it} in pages 206-212 of 
the aaocmd edition of my ^ Inspir^ion cf the Old^ X^ Inductively Con- 

rideied.' Let him read Bible ihhand^and^ 

Driveirh list, Bible in hand, and the <i^ffiweQce wiU be eri^t. Bor to all 
this pronoiineed variation of imd Sc manifest 

in Genesis, the namtive sections of Exodus, Leviftk^ ii^ Kumbers really 
pibsent no paraliri.'' 

1 have follpwed ^ advice thus proffiered ffir the reader’s guidance, 
and have turned tQ« Oic^ inde^ suppose 

; f No doubt the ,^phetieal, or Jehovisrio, luamtlfe Is Hsrif ^ entirely homo- 
raeous ; but It iriU be; sumri^t for the atgumriit to treat as Fiinoipal 

Oare Aoef| aaia 



tiiat eveiy reader of Uie Contemporaby Beview would follow the 
of Principal Goye'a advice, I jdionld not feel it necessaiy to 
write another word. There is nothing 1 desire better than that 
the passages referred to in my Introdnotion ” shonld be, one after 
another, examined and weighed by tibe student, and t should not 
(saving the risk of error to which we are all exposed from ah 
accidentid oversight mr misprint) iiB»T his conclusion. But it is tdb 
much to expect that all will be aide to do this ; and those who are 
already predisposed to agree with Prinoii^l Cave will only, it is too 
probable, accept his dascriptioa as^ 0^^ Those, however, who do 
follow his advice will, I ventuiO/^ surprised^ as 1 was sur* 

prised, at Principal Gavo’s airiliieil^. From a list, consisting of nearly 
sixty items, and ccmtaining i^^ all passages in theHexateuch 

where the words cited ocour, as widi as sn hoidic^ in all the more 
important cases, of the xnaaner in wddbh they (if used at all) 

in other parts of the Old Testanmat^-rgn^^^^^ condition for 

placiug hnguistic usages in their enabling the 

studmit to estimate properly their criti^ v^^ Cave refers 

his readers to a pasi^e where is meagre and 

imperf^, and where the releimp^ in question — the 

literaiy usages of tbe Elohist-*-^!^ than twenty, 

selected nmstly, with yery incomplste quotal^ns, from half a dozen 
chapters of Genesis alone ! It may be noted, however, as characteristic 
of Principal Cave's method, that he attaohes slight importance to 
whfi^ does not happen to have been previously pointed out by himself ; 
and hence, no doubt, the course adopted by him in the present case. 
KeveiihelesS, evmi audacity may be justed, if it be crowned with 
success; and 1 readily allow that X have not yet shown Principal 
Cave’s appeal to be inconclusive. Let us proceed^ therefore, to study 
his argument somewhat preoi^iy. 

Principal Cave states quite unambiguously, in the volume referred 
to, the data on which he rests his belief in the composite origin of 
Geuesb. They are: 

(1) The mngular variety in the usage of the Divine names — 
Mohim God *0 ^ one set of passages (the author of which isi 
sometimes called, in omi8equen<^, the ** Elohist’'),^J^ by 
preference, though imt exdusively, in the other. 

(2) 'VA mamffM of 9 tfUi.%o marked indeed as to* 

argue variety of mind,^ aocompanying this distinctive usage of thO 
IMvine names. A diiTerence of standpoint is also here alluded 
to, which, th<mgh not treated as a primary argument, is regarded 
as snpportiw difference of style, 

(3f ;: A tiie usui lo(jvmdi^ Elohist and Jehovist 

haying l|i peouliatities of phrase aod yocabalarj-*h|(s ' 
favouiite wor&y and his characteristic turns. 



• 

A Mrtk idm fividdnoe whi<& haa Brindipal Cave 

rejeeta. As 1 idiidl iii jaeU w of it, 

it k not necessa^ ;to eainplkai^ iwe by farther refer^ee 
to-.it -■■■■:*■.■•: . ■ ’ ■■■^ 

The oonsideratioii apon whkh Principal Gave almoet en^rely reSes 
is thns that of literary %mgt. I shall hope to sHo^ thi^ whatetrer 
cogency this criterion possesses in the ca^ of the book of GeiKkis> it 
is not less cogent in the case of the follpwing books. 

PniKupal Cave's first argninent is based on the use of the Divine 
names. In point of fact, do^ not deserve the position of a 
eSparate and independent giH>nnd; it k a difforenoe of sfyle dependent 
npon standpoint, and hence should m^ier be grouped, as a part|calar 
item, under the second head. The vamiloni i^ to 

be one which is more obvious t^n ^ reader acqhaihf^ only 

with theDiiglish venfon of Gehesk i bat it u not more charaoteristio 
or distinctive thim many of and the argument lor the 

composite structure of -tite book be appreciably dtminisbed 

if it did not exist. ;Th|»« irould be-4o name a figure well within the 
actual limits— twenty-nine reenndng criteria of literary usage, ^instead 
of thirty ; and see^ns as Qm. xxv. 12-20, or xlvi. 6-27, or 
xlix, 29-33, notwithstsiodhlg;^ kceihat Elohim k not found in 
them, are assigned withOnt heskit^ strength of Other linguistic 

criteria which they present, to* the Elohktic source. Nor does the 
use of the term end with the book of Genesis ; it k found, mBompanied 
by other marks of earns siyk^ m Ex. ii. 23-25 (five times) ^ a 
section which k aocordktgly inleohed justly by critics to belong to 
the same souroe. It k tto ikage ceases after Ex. vi. 2, 3, the 
passage which rektes the mtrpd^n name Jehovah;* but 

the other impoitant marks^ style, traceable in Genesk 

(to say notldng of several fresh 0hee,b«giibi^ afterwards}, 

oonthiue to present as in Genesk, in pariimdar 

section, to the end : of Joshua. Ihe OQntmnance of 

the other Elohistio usages k the cessation of thk par- 

ticul^ usage k simply due to the in, 

Ex. 2, 3, which k henceforth employed regularly by thk narrator. 

X pass to Prlnoifial Oave’s 8e(x>nd sagument, a mian^est mriety of 
styky so marked indeed as to argue vmdety of mind**’ The Elohkt, 
he observes, k a writer whose sty none ^ the Ornate and 
brilliant oolourii% so conspicuous ha fihat ol tl» -Jebovkt : he k 
‘* ckar, bik ^ . xicdi Jt 

« ** And God ipaht viim Hc^ sad eM ai^^eMred 

auto AbraluMU, unto IiSMi sad unto Jaool)i s« GOd Ahi^^ uaiue 

Jehovah I The aecnou pieakta 

msay pohm cd mphiatic eectfaks aiagkifs the upcua- 

toiumiwk oikt ailekatV atyie. U hu hem tuioslk the 

oompMits etraotim of the Pentateuch with the book of Oeuema ; bat Bacodua be 
teken ee the atertlug-point with equal reedineaa. 
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26S THE CONf^MPORAMY REI^W. 
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caUti«»y dnniinstantial, Mgid, yet with ^eat fttlness of expression at 
Command/* Let me quote the examplea f^Ssred by Gave 

hUnaeH in support of this descaii^^ 

** Kote, in illustration of the dlverdty of indmer of the two writers, a few 
marked instances* It is the Mohist who likes* the frequent phrase, ^ after 
his kind,’ and who mduiges in sxich formulas as * Koah, and his sons, and 
his wife, and his sons* wives with him.’ It is the Elohist who tabulates the 
command, * and of every living thing of all flesh,' two of every sort shalt thou 
bring into the ark ; of fowls ^ter thdr kind, and of oatUe after their kind, 
and of every creeping'thing of the ear^ after his Mud, two of every sort 
shall come unto thee ; ’ and it is the Bkdtist who afterwards infwms us, ^ in 
the self-mme day entered Koahj and Shmn, and Mem, and Japheth, the sons 
of Koah, and Noah’s wife, lucId the sons with them, into 

the ark, they, and every beast after, his land, and idl the cattle after their 
kind, and every thing that cre^peth Upon the earth alter his kind, and every 
fowl after his kind, every biid of every floit I and they went in unto Noah 
into the ark, two and two of every Mnd*: and it is ^e Elohist who tells 
us yet again how the <x»mmand to lea^ ark forth of the ark, 

thou, and thy wife, and thy sons^ sons’ wives With thee ; bring forth 

with thee evei'y living thing that is ^ thee, of id! flesh, of fowl, and of 
cattle, and of every creeping ’ and who 

goes on to say, ' and want f^l^^a and his wife, and his 

sons’ wives with him^ every beast, and every fowl, and 

whatsoever creepeth upcm the eai^ l^ter their kinds, went forth out of the 
ark.’ Thus the Elohist. Now contrast with all this lawyer- like circum- 
locution the terse {^rase of the Jehovist, who Is content to say : ' Come thou 
and aU thy house into ihe aric.^” 

So it ifl the Elohist who in Genesis kya stress on the distinction of 
kind, and uses the teohnical term by which it is expressed, 

ten times in the nattative of the CkiMk^oii; and seven times in the 
narrative of the Flood.^ Then who, pmy, is it that uses it nine times 
in Lev, xL (vv. 14, 15* 16, 19, 22, Jfl8f) ? The word is a rare one ; it 
only occurs, besides, m xiv», m a /passage which 

Principal Cave will not dkpute w|^ me is simply an excerpt from 
the law which now sknds as part X^v. xi.,t and in Ez. xlvii. 10. 
Why, if it is to be an in^^tion of the Elcdiistic author in Genesis, 
is it not so equidly in Levitieiis ? \^ Noah, and his sons, and his sons’ 
wives Am” It is tme, this little pleonasm at the end of an 
enumeration k one of charaetenstdc of the Elohist ; 

but is it reasonable ta jK)m that it Is characteiktk h 

Genesis only, and not eqna^y so in Exodus, Levitious, and Numbers ? 
For it occnts in exac^ &e sa^ in these books. Thus : 

lix. xxix, 21. And thou shalt. V • ♦ . Sj^ukle it upon Aaiun, and upon 
his g^unments, and upon his sons, and upon the garments of his wsA mth 
hm i imd abcdl 1^^ his gamMants^ and his sons, and his sons’ 

* SI (twieeh 24 (twios), S5 (thrice); vl SO 

(low tees)/ : (3h!luriWfktve give8 tt^ 

satisfied evwi Kuwubi; SOS, aS7 p. til). ^ >cn: 



» 

Numb, xviii /^TboUy wid thy' soni^ aiid tby ikovm vM th^ 

shaJi bear the iiuqmt^ the suEtzKdbuaiy j aad th^^^ sonfl 

shall bear the iniquity of yoia;^|^^ 

Kuinb. xirili. 11^ toe g^yeh them thee, andt&thyaene and 
to thy da^hteia ^ a due fur 0 ^^ 

Kuinhv xviiiv 19v the heave oOMto pf the hd^ thinga^^^^^ 

cliildren of Israel offer unto the I^bd, have I given thee, and thy ecmg and 
thy daughters as a due for ever/’ 

And sevend times besides. 

The four , passages which follow are quoted m illustration of 
the circumstantiality, or— to use 0ave*8 own ejcpression— * 

the lawyer-like circanilooiition"of to ]^<diist 
for instance, in the ffrst passage vt 19, 20) the r«^[^tion of 
nearly the same words In two contoi#ye verses, ** Two of every 
sort ^alt thou bring into the ai^ to ke€q> them alive wit^ tiiee,’* 
and two of every sort shtil com^ ttuto tto, to keep them alive ” ; 
and both in this and in the nsCQ^ (i^en. vU. 18-15) the 

completeuess and prUcition tiie enumeration But thls ciroam- 
stontiality is, If |K»tible, eVen 1^^ in the subsequeht parts 

of the Hexatench than in €eueii^ me Srst place before the 
reader one furtiter Genesia, and' tiien set beside it, 

for comparison, some Mowiii^ books ; 

Gen. xxiii. 17, 18, 20«^ iolDphron, which was in Mechpelah, 

which was before Mfuniej theffj^'ijind the cave which was therw, imd all 
the trees that were in the' Atidf * wmre in a& the border thereof round 
about, (18) were made stue unto Abndmm for a possession in the presence of 
the children of Heth, befme all tto ^"^t in at the gate of the city. . . • • 
(20) And the field, and the cam that is therein, were made sure unto 
Abraham for a possession of a burying l^bce, on tite part of the children of 
Heth.” 

Ex. xiL 15, 19.; to^n days ikaB ye eat unleavened cakes ; even the 
first day ye shall put pway leaven to yow houses : lor whosoever eateth 
leaveimd toed from the first di^ uml^ to seventh day, that soul shall be 
cut off from Israel ^ r . . ^19) W not be found in your 

houses : for whosoever eateth tot whlebm leavened, that soul shall be cut 
off from the congregation ^Israei.** / 

She. to'ui 9, 11. And thou sh^ iilm two onyx stones^ and engrave 
upon tom to children of latoL * . (H) Witii the work 

of an engia'^ in stone, like the entoto h shait thou engrave the 

two stones according to the names of the children of hnraei.” 

Himik ix. i8i 2 *^At tlm {X) m iaap d mpn^ ^ to to children of 
Isiwti toentoA at the oommnndmnntiof to toy os 

long as todood abodeupcm to ttotole toym^^ . . • 

(28) At to commandment of to liubp tto dhd at thacoui' 

mandment of the Loan they journeyed :• toy kept to cftmtondment of the 
Xionn by the band of Moses.” (Comp, to the whto peeiage, vv. 15»28, 
which' is pre-eminently ^olear, but diffusa”) 

Numb. xiv. 83-84, ^ And your chfidmn aha^ 
ness forty years, and shall bear your whoredoms untfi your emoato be con' 
simted in to^ Alto the number of to days in Whiidi yO spied 

^ » y®w. » day lor a yea«, shall ye 
your m&qtdties, even forty ytoiy Madfatod^ my ahtotoii/’ y 



(Cteft. 19), 

Apinisioalar ibm of same circttmBta»^id%> oMwistmg, W ^ 
te notiiced, of a CO or jfey acoowiil,- 

expressed newly in lie samo of ^ 

this are fdso oomnibii in (MilMr books of lie HeGwI^nch-^thne^ 

Ex. viii; 16, 17. <*Say unto AaPon» Stretch out thy rod, and smite the 
dust of the earth, and it shall become lice throughout all the land of Egypt. 
And they did so ; and Aaron stretched out his hand with bis rod and smote 
the dust of the esrth/and the*e wwe Hoe upon man and upon beast ; all 
the dust of the earth became lioO thro^outaHthe land of Egypt.” (Ooinp. 
ix. 8-10, in the narmtive of tits , ; 

Ex. siy, 27, 28. ‘‘ And the said unto Moses, Stretch out thine 
hand over the sea, that the wteais may return upbii the Egyptians, upon 
their chariots; and upon thehr. hefSeni^. And Mdses attetched forth his 
hand over the sea, and the waters returned, and covered the chariots, 
the horsemen, even all the host of Ph*3»H>h that ^ent in alter him into the 
hea.” 

Numb, xvi 17, 18. “ And take ye every man his censer, and put incense 
upon thmn, and bring ye before the I^dsm every man hm censer, two hundred 
and hfty oenseie; and lhou and And they 

took every man his censer, and put in the^ laid incense thereon ; 
and they stood at the door of the ^ 'iiiee^ and Aai'on 

(also).” , . . 

lliere are also two very good examplea in Muinb. iii. 46-51, and 
Numb. xvii. 2, 6 ; but they are too Icmg to quote. 

Examplea of oircaiimtttnliidily of a diiferent kind, com- 

mon both to Genems and the subsequmit books, may also readily be 
{bund : 

Oen. X. 31. ^^l^hesS are the sons fd ^hem, after their families, after 
their tongues, in their lands, 

Now (K^mpaie wilii thm 

Numb. i. 2, 3. ** Tal^ ye Ihe simiii # Congregation ofthe children 
•of Israel, after their lammw, alter i^kCir fathers' houses, according to the 
number of the naines, ev^ nwde, by their polls : from twenty years old and 
upward, all that are dbk.’tO; gci Ici^ to wa«^ in lamel, thou and Aaron 
shalfc number them by Ihsir h<;>sts^’* 

Numb. i. 20, 21. “ jk|id ^e chlldmi of Beuben, Jarasl’s first^h^, their 
generations, after their idter timir fathers’ houses, ao(K)id^ 

number of the nasnee, fay tMr poHs, every male from twenty yearn eld iul^^ 
upward, all that were am t6 go fo^h to war ; those that wm ntwilieeed 
.of them, of the of Eeub^ wei^ 46,560.*^ . . / . 

And Ike wme^ diiminstaii^ hardly a variition 

beyond the Ihe tminlieis, iii tepmM twdm Htiieit in the 

veinee Whi^ fellow. This li mi example dt rfehnem .of repetition,*’ 
whidi exoeMh^ ie to be found even in the book of 

Oename. instanoes in Nrafe. &, iH;^ iv; 

And m Nitfek venes, aU fuli of 

are repeated, ^ alone bemg changed, 




1^4^0118 of HezatetidL. vHor would it ba dmw tbat 

iQOr&> |[6tt6^ ^wo j^lasy 0^ m 

(^ziesiB-ir^^ of dotail of 

the oth6r«*»«{ir6y8>Ued ako in the tbUowilig booha: let the reader 
conaider/for instancei in the light of what is said in tuf Introduc- 
tion ” (pp. 21-24), the literary contrasts in the 
of Moses^ negotiations with Pharaoh, or of the i^ues (Bz. 

Bht Prindpa^ Caye’s four extracts fnmuh alSfO sereral examples 
of the “ favomite words and charaiet^ti& terms,^ in which, under 
hie third head, he lays such in epite of Mk 

(iiiplicit) denial, recur repeatedly in the following tooks. One of 
^ese, “ after its kind ” has been dedt with already. I am Only ablu 
hereto notice one other, the mthd* "p^ expreseiMn revered 
‘' selfsame day ” {Gen. vii« 1$). repression is used three times 
in Genesis ; ten times in snbseqno^ the Hexatetich, referred 

by critics to the ElOhkt ; >liewhme & the Old Testament, only once 
in Joshua, and four timoi in t^r]^dQS% Ezekiel. Let the 

reader conddm the foUonihg passi^^ : 

Gen. xvii. 2B. iLud dimimdoed the deGh of thdr fd^^ in the 
mme d-ay'^ ' i . . , 

Gen. xvil 26. ‘‘In day was Abraluun drcomcised, and 

Ishmael his son.” . v 

Ex. xit. 17. “ for in danff have 1 brought your hosts out of 

the land of Egypt.^’ < , 

Ex. xii. 4h “ And it oamie to pass in ibis milf-Bavm ddy that all the hosts 
of the Lord went forth out of the hmd of Egypt” 

Ex. xii. 51. “ And it otme p %h\a sdf-mim day that the Lom> 
brought forth the children of Iseaal out of the land of Egypt by their 
hosts,” 

The expression Is the same in att mm. And the two last extracts 
f)^ Ex. xii. V reiterating t« 17 in nearly the same 

phraseology, are a fueler iliustratiem of that “richness of rep^* 
which, as we have |ast seen, pEmoipiJ Cave regards as specially 
oh^moteristic of^ Elohist in and which is exemplified 

by the two f^ees #ted from Geip. xvii. 

If all these peculim^es are IndkMkms of the ^ndof Elohist, 
wlm Ihey occur in Gmiems^ with what idiow it be 

maintained that they are not eo^Qa% so when they oeenr, under 

iweciseiy mmahr in ? 

am oldiged or three seWtenaBa » pinch Principal 

of the BMiisl^and Jehovist in 
Genii^ie ; perha^ letuming to this 

8«it^;aliew|i^ . , ■> v:-/:; ■ 

Ca^^cbiaee neat in. the 



dimmed df 

of Iijbix^ at^V9<«^^ 

^ose wiia know ^ Hebim; neverthel^, a few instances in p<iint niiky pye 
a little fsmt insig^ into tke tsonclnsiye natttre of the’ evidtooe " - ^ ^ ' 

Pfmji»pd Istm cites eome ^tuples of tme of expression 
preiGiited: exmpleBMie 

not all eqaeUy cogent» even % lii| otn porp(^ ; bnt, roofer 

would certs^y not suspect isoty ikey indude several items con- 
firmatory^ and in cme inst^^ of the opinion which 

he is now disputing^ 1 j^however, space to examine ^his 
instances in fuH, and most wUcAl adn^t pf 

bei ng noticed briefly : 

Again, so rimple and freqmt ^^uktive as ' also - is found mnet^^o 
times in Jdiovistic passages, sild|^ Elehiitie; and so common an 

adverb as ^ now ’ is found thir^ri^ times in Jehovistto pt^ge^ axd only 
once in passages that ar6..:£li&sfllc. Forihef, the len^fi^ened foim of the 
Hebrew personal pronoun for the flfst pewn singular 
in Jehovistic sections, and but ones inm Elohktic ; indeed, it is a character- 
istic of the Jehorist to have a predilection for this pronoun/’ 

But exactly the same pfefereaoee^:^i^^ in the Elohistic and 
non^^ElOhistic sectioni of &e • bd&A ' 1 riiould indeed 

hesitate mysdf to rite words like and now” as criteria 

of autiiorsl^;* bft wba^rw possess in Oenesis they 

possess i siniSar wulue m Exodus^ Beritictis, and Numbers, for in 
these books “also” greatly pf^ponde^ sections, atid 

“now*" o<^Tt tiinril tod but once 

(Numb. xxlXi. 17) m Bbhis^^ Ibe yaiiation between the 

longer and shorter form of the pronoun I ” is, howevm:, really remark- 
able; for, the two beinjg v^nmfimkiy a peridid;ent pr^^pence for one 
above the (Hher is undoubtedly an indication of diversity of nulhottoip. 
And the same preforexme is to m some casto, % 

authors who are knoirn^^ b^^ diseoitrses of 

Deuteronomy the km|^ iform is almost kiviarttidy employied ^tkims 
to 12); Ezekiel/ w^ eifil^ rimes lo t), 

prefers rite shorter^ 9i|ft 
Qenesii prevdb in eieid^^^ 
ilterereGur;^^^to 

of the immarive,%'ri^^^ of the diortericini^^O^^ pronbun. 

" todrions rimes, rim toe 

edds^prito;''!^^^ toiiib''to 'Generii ■.■ (xsSii’'4). ' ;riiSi*pns- 

ferenoe k the Elofaist in Oetoldii^ 

so eqnril^#tow'irii^^ whese it 

p^onoun«»d^?;■^;^■■ ■ l 



p^iwed s&r0^&t!^ W^ 

jcmf^ &r froia.^Mej^ 

'^^.^irkiki9pfe-'';ii^>;pi^W.v^ 

tty’ xtoar^ fdpeatedlj td ihB end of tkf ^ 

1 Etiky paper ^ flie Be\^ 3#. Befki^^g td tikd 

i& given in my VZntrodiiction^’^^,!(pp. 123-rlSS)^^ 

iingniskic nmiges dboiacten^ 

899 ) !* 

In that list there are giv^ the iie^ieeakb^ expressions chamcteristic of 
ihe Priests^ Code, many odcnrnhg rarol^^^ heisides ; wh^h we 

hre told^ could readily be iBereased^'n^^ terms bebditi^^ 

the laws had been, added. These^ hjsi^ever, have been 
object of the hat k rather to €he 1 lr^vt]^ the historical of rP 

^idkibit thd same Utciis^ features as .' jj h e legal ones; and &t the same 
habits of thought ,i^ oqPnKde both/ . . . . Kow, that the 

seOtuDht greet! peo«ml3^^ o phrase k on 

speedify manifoik;^: ^ 

maintains, aWnit!^ nmakte IkviticuSi apd Humbers ) 

Be it remembered that, aocordiDg to the conditions of the problem, we are 
to ignore all references toCleiiesui, and all references to the le^l iobtions of 
J)x<^n6, Levkicus, condna attaiiUlon^ 

varktions of .phiii^ <dri«e^^ the narrative sections.^ thoae 

same three bc^ks, the seckioik ath^med;^^ Uie Prieste^ Cpde.*^ 

Principai Cavo-s coaoeptibii; ot logical mc^ihod are G3Et^^ 

He actually demaudi of ina that 1 shodd |b*ov 6 tha siM 
two things by oonfinihg my atboofto to ans i I am bound by no sndb 
unreasonable P have the r%fat to osi^Aih ^ it 

exists) the litetaiy Ite narrative and legal sectioits ^ P ; 

and, not wkhing to m^a my long, I merely exelnded from it 

the exprhseibns, mdatly tac^ioat'^i^ being cmjin^ td the 

legal e^ons, dM not sabsarva 1^; purpose. Pruikipal^^^^^ 
attempt (p. 900, top) to radnca my argument to insighihcttnoe is 
arl^til^.^ W ak i tb be ptoidlrilted^i^ 
aaetions of F in Exodus, Levitioi%aasd JiiriimberB with anytinng except 
■ theaww# 0 »--rmla«^:;^e 6 ^ a dim 

feeUiig that prove fatal to hk own 

riglk In my argn^^ fbr thauimpbBito 
atmetuie of the Hexabenoli, to sddaoa imUa m ^a fiom any: ^ 

^ tha Haxateimh that tril the 

of Gfocim, to seleofc Ha from any part 

^ that bocdt* M in the book of Genesia tikra thirty reour- 

sniBeiant ooBectively (aa i»« 

nmy sthm^ia^l^^soba^ 
am I forHdden to quote l^m In support 



OariB, aflber tbis ineff^tua;! etidea^iir to; m 
itfgtiattait fntilo, cicmtinuteB (p» 000):^^^ ^ 

“ i^e 1^ renmmng oaBeB ai« such words aet thoise : ig^omtions/ occa* 
iudnaJly buftbs) ; * ge^oraibUma/ odcai^bai]^ (literally^ circles) ; 

* years/ idtbaowotiagraMi^^ ^ souV mearii&g p^Bcasis; * slrullb/ 

nieaiimg heads; ^pri&Ces of the congi^ticai*; aad exoe|)- 

tiQoal i^Fueislor * hardening the he^ ’ and for ^ remaining over ’ ; and sui^ 
phrases as * being gathered to one's people ' ; * between the two evenings ; * 

* in all yonr dwellings;* * this is idie thug wh&sh !f«ihoyi^ coinmanded.* Is 
not he a raah man who'aiviies lor a e^pesite anthorslnp' such evidence, 
which is partly technicsu, and therefore rave, and partly parallel to the 
J ehovistic rather than tiie Eh^us^ sections of Genesis ? '* 

1 am at least not more riMli thfia B^cipal Cave himself, who 
argoes for the cotnposite diari^ of Geh^is on precisely similar 
evidenoe, andi wh(^ statement of Ihe^l^ is hnpardbnabty inaochratb. 
Of the instances qnot^, three or at most are tedhmoal ^’~~1hoagh, 
even if mors were so, as the in Genesis is given to techni- 

cali^eSi’Vth^ would not be im^Oirant^-^nd so far from being *^Tare/’‘ 
they occur in the a^^gx^te two hundred times in the 

Hexateuch ; while, m poixtt of fhi^ m$ is parallei to the Jehovistic 
sections of Gehesis ! The rea4m vill forgive m making my 

indnction exhansttye, and quoting the two hundred and odd passages 
in f hut be will aQow me to lay before him specimens in the 

case of five or six of the wo^ cited. I will ask him to consider, 
as he reads them, whether even these/lfew remaining cases,” as 
Principal Cave deema himself entitled to term them, do not materially 
contribute to oveitinnw his pos 

Gen. X. 82. ^ fam^tkis of the sons of Noah, after their 

ge»wa(ions, in their imtim , 

Gen. XXV. 18. *^And tiime are of the sons of lahmael by 

their names, <|/ler ^ 

Ex. vi. 10. And thim tiie the names the sons of Levi after their 
yenjeroitime” 

£x. vi. 19. Ihese are the families of the Levites after their gemeratiom^^ 

2. Generation ^Up of oontemporarias, lit. period) : 

Gen. xvii. 9. ^*Thou ^It keep my oovenant, thou and thy after 
thee, throtiphout ikeir gem'dtionaJ* 

G^. xvii. 12. << And every «male belonging to yon shall be mrcdmiMd, 
whm tight days old, 

Bx. xd. 17. ^d ye shall^^' ^ your generathne, $b 

aperptititistatute,”' 

Ex. xvi '82. is tits thing which, the Ix>rd hath liA 

an oUaeir of it |lhe manna] be heigA^ throvyhovt your gen&(Uiont f 

Ex^ xti. 88« tp 0 Lorn), to 

Ex. xxix. IS. A ^petual buimt (Bering pmeraiiomJ* 

Numb. X. A “ be to you a perpetual 

gmeraUone/* 



• 

often beeidofl^ ^ zvL a 

l^ai sectimi ; and the fummpliB iUnst^tes 
Bt^la between the €bii, iXTii^ (a ^ 

legal parts of E3:odn#-*Knmb6ia^ bt^^so th^e iiMner^^^^^ m ^he 

antin' of Bx. xvl 81-*36 adopts the technidaV; ti^ 

Levitkal lav. ile expression tl^nghont your (their) generiilaoeiS ** 
IS found nowhere in the Old Testament except" in the Bkhistic tee* 
tions of the Pentatench, where ih ocxsdte soote f^^ 

8. So^ (pemm)^ 1 select three :<mt of the n^y eaaini^ of this 
uwge that might be qnoted : 

Gen. xlvi. Ui. *^A11 the toule d lus sons axid Ms daughteia 
three** (so w. 18, 22> 25, 26, 27). . \ ^ 

Ex. xii. 4. << And if a hoiu^hdd he tte little f(Mr a laint^ theh ihidi he 
and his neighbour next unto 1^ hcane ^e 

ike souls : according to every iten’a W ye shatl make your count for the 
'humb* ■■■■ . • 

£x.xvi. 16. *VThi8kthetM&g:w^d||pfeI« Gather 

ye of it, every man according tehkedij^ an pmer a 
rmmker of your sot^ ahaU yeiidm^^ lor them which are in his 

tent.’*' ' 

This example sIKn^ Shistatio^ of Ihe matm^ in which 

the parts of £x. xvi.^; assigned teWcs to the Blphist, are coached 
in the sanse phraseology te tire l^pil sections. The vexse dted oon- 
teins, in addition to the phnuneht which son! ** ocoQia» other 
illustrations of the same pecnliarjj^, on whtpfa, however^ X cannot 
now dwell.* 

4. IMer (sometimes rendered of (or in) the cmyr^^atim ■: 

,Ex. xvi. 22. And aU ite fwiter W* /Ae 0 ^^ 

Moses.” 

Ex. xxxiv. 31. ** And Aaron and fdl thevukrs of ihe oonyregtaioii^ia^ 
unto Mm.’* ■■ ■ .• 

Kiimh. iv. 84 . ** And MosSs and of the eongreya^n 

numbered the sons of the Kc^tilites,*^ ^ V ‘ 

Kumb; xxxi, 13 . ** And Moses, anaSraupar the priest, and all the rvkn of 
forth te meet thcm;fdt^at the 

And several times betides in ^Oaei!|dons astigned^^ t^^ 

Both terms also occur separatdly great frequency in the same 
sections, “ congregatioh *' bting ih ptiter of the 

P^ateach, and ** ruler once oSd^ zmC 27), repeated 
mehtidh of thp rulers” by the tite tim silence 

^respteting' the^' exo^' - in A^ain^eliii^'M 
^IIKtench, m reom^ 

5 .. 

pbrtee, iph^ whUe itobentenine times. It 

has idiiays jteen |«gar^ as one of the criteria of Ifo Schist in Generis ; 

I iaMiti-tlie nNider's atttetibn to ibe nteiary tetere noticed in inr ^tiiiiro- 
daction,** p. tSS, note 9*T 



jbeihe Mse ^ me tobe 

Abraham). “ 

JlTObi>»t;rg4.;^^ ABIW a^ ^ 

J)eut* TOji. “And b^ fathm^ to t^jpeoj^y^ /Aaroiii th^ 
died in Monnt Hory ipd was gttfkertd toMo pec^esJ* 

ihe use Jbhepii;^ 

in the Englij^ Ymvm) recmra also 1^ 
of tbe “ that sonl sM ita (Gen. 

zvii. 14, and often in the lair»)>1bfting io^d the 

Hebrew Bible (thongh not moat thme times, 

one being in Ezekiel (xviiu 1% wiyo n^i^nsjj emp]Log^s priestly ex- 
pressions. 3%e pas)^^ p. 125, 35^ 

6. “ Between the two eveninga ^; ^ expression) ; the 

precise time denoted fay it fattbag imoaitain perhaps that b^we^ 
sunset and darkness) : ' ^ , 

Ex. IjjS (in the omrraU^ of .^WqwW^^ manna). “ BiUeom the two 
desk, and in, the monnng };e shall be dlled with bread 
Ex. xxix. 2d (of the daily burnt ofEering). “ And the other iamb thou sbalt 
Oder Ae^ioean Ma 

Ijev. xxiii. 5. “ In the mrat monUb -i|he .^mrteenth day of the month, 
heteoem the two is the 

And e%ht times beBadtn in ^The expression is 

found nowhere besides in tho <M Testammit. It is a technical term 
of the Letitical tiinalf nnd tb folhia another of the many links con- 
necting the mfrottim of Exodns xvi. with the legal sections which 
follow. - - , ' 


Tho phrase, ISiie^ the thing^ndsich Jehofih hath commanded,” 
may seem in itself 4 d%ht W6i|^t.f bat it is one of a class of 
steret^ed form'iUaSi or forms of sentem, pervading all parts of the 
Elohistm nan^^ e£ tha^exatmii^l^l^ abpmit from the Jehtwiatic 
secUona Two bistaimee may 

which have been aheady ^looted (pp« 372, $) on account of the other 
Elohistic expresshms whl<h contsin. other similar e3»mple 
may be briefly 

Gem vi. 22. “And lfoii^ij|gilt)^|iwiC(M^ 
so, did he.”. . v,; 

Ex. vii. 6. “ And Ifoses And Aaron did; I|i}) voiding 
nmnded themy m.dd'their.*''.. . . 

3&. xii 50. “And fll ihc chfldr^ dT lib^did (it); acdoidli^ 

Numb.!. 5 A ohildren^ Israel did (it) .; atsuinhngfoaU thattl^ 

Buiin. “ Apd Hfasm'^^d that the 

Loan ■ ' ■ - 


si'sd'fidhe;* 

* The freqnM mpnMj^pns and snbaailptiohM^ imadiMy ^ tbs iSnle 

Josh. xix. 8, IS, VS, 51 (and elsewhere). .. ^ . j. , ’. . j 



' Atm bo; I on^ mm pUg^i iaonteliQ^ ntmiwiaim of 

tuagw MCQiiibg'iMRart&iitjl^ '&e He<MaUrislf 
to Bitd'liiidiiig' togWrlior Hui Metidtia of ISoiioni' irith 

«ont^;N«t&iS|r BMtitiitui (boiJi' Itfgat i^' humStc) ia fkdloinii^ 

l^bi. ‘OfevioBifyj 1 ;iadtiett|W' tifWii 

oog^Bt^ :^i^aioh it wcndd poateot If ^Mealed j I 

db%ed to oontenlfn^J'i^ ’triii**pla0lo to 

loildw/ It need only be' added, for'topnrpOeef^p^lodSiif iBiieon- 
to^ of cbniiae neither toto nor other litwaiy^nii^^ wndd 
evidence of the comjnhttory stotioti^ nf the boc^ in ■ 
occhi, provided they ooonrted in thcna indis^nUntU'dg : in prant 
lacti, hoWeTOf, ‘they art fot^- in pandcnltr 

4i> which, in conis^nenoe, they'iiftpi^ a cinunoter, orcblohnng, ab ^hls- 
from that of to nrig^ltoffll^inoti^ ae Onty to T»a diepBoaWe 

to Buppositioa. cif T^e ntceai^ trf thit 

inference u recbgniaed by in the case cd' GeneaiB j and 

I have. I iinst, addniced enfB!if^';ffin8ti«^ to show tot H be 
accepted for the Book of 6«n^' it ihntt be accepted et(tu% lor to 
five snooeetog bdtin. liiB« ton Iftll Ito not at preaeut wgaged 
ininaintifimng. It lUii^ bo'iibto'viidlft, however, to pnni out that 
I have done nothings' in niy ' jpiriilKiit pi^er beyond' illoBtrating and 
developing what ia altodin ifc'ialto'ijondenBed ftnm in 'my Intoo- 
dnction.” It wonid not be tolonlt. for me . to encpand onulaily^ to 
gronnda for many # to other^bUKdnriona wM^ Itovo lien obliged 
tore to state annHMffiy; ffeelhtoiitiiioh I have b#Mlg^ fcrmad con- 
firm, I venture to, tldni, Ve^htoto^ to'J^ 

(p. 149) on to nnmner in'iritoiiPrindpal Oairt ’&idt vrilh to boto 
from Ixodns to ffoafetoia to itmooi^ 

sdottt, howevw, novrtot it b^to* etody dt toee books, and not 
itoei^to' ttofciMiiflSp’’ of' tom, wtofa'’’ I oi^t to; ■have 'oharactoiaed 
by totenns wbto I'toit need: ‘I^n toeenre to me to be ito to 
Bupprart of tiw poaitian. witoi I am now defending, -tlto 
of my rtopeoted odiieagtfai FMfeaaor KiikpataiA, of ; €am- 
btops, who in hia ezoellmit and anq^pstive volnme “The Dwine 

abtotin of to iSeitoeto ‘u <to ^ to pointa #ldidi modem 
ototoiB **<ia!ni8 with jnatioe 'to ba'm'pRnred;'’ 

ItUremaikaUe tot Fitoipal oowsona of 

»« -wMA he haa totot , y-Bltot ' to ■ -mnat go 

lito ito to oenipeaite origin rtf D^iliir, to erhieb he haa 

he mnat go‘-toiNto^lto'toto>t ' 

podtowiginnf toreatof toHexateto^ *13^^ leasatreina- 
■DtVij denied. Bnt it may be' donblto, tototo* ' whether bn haa 

'to haa tone towaid to toi^; Asaaeaane inaight ia to 


^i^tj cpuspioiiQTi^ in iia oritiofd Hk affirin«tioni nn? 

jpot i3nfrequen% naa^ hk &cUi justify ; 

Bitd the sdlutions which he pxv^KMM^s^ ff « jdpd thst n 
heeaer hktorkal s^ise would lm» to be iinprohahie. He is 
liable iJso, as we ha^ Beenj 

other lUustNi^OE this mey be quoted. P. 901 he ^fces : By 
the nunhtka of Hteraiy <uitieisi% the most uucertain of sdyeuts, ae 
sure analyks k likdy to be ref^^.’V But upoa what^^ 
evideiKje whii^ he hesre rejectSy does hk own aualym c^ Geuesk depend ? 
Gan smaller words be found .tkui,4|ionnd nm And surely it 

rather late in the day to meet <^007) an a*gttm-®t which simj^y 
assumes toe premka that k in reTelation and in the 

knowledge of Divine tok^^ hf toi^uakKtoesk^ ^^Svoiutlon o. Dkine 
revelatjon*** which k not only urude in itself^ but inconsistent wito 
toe sense in which-^^oug^ I buwevdeprebated myseH the use of the 
tenn in tok ocmneetiqu — rPnnd^ tS^ (p- 893) that I 

accept ^ Bvolution,*' And kit feaeonaMe to suppose that revelatom 
inoladed not merely the in Deuteronoky, 

but even (so that 

Moses, for instanoe^ A style which by natural 

growto would only have been itlidb^^^^k afterwards) ? 

Principal Gave writes also often eitoer hastily or with a really in- 
sufficient knowledge of toe Ss^to. :,11ua “Firstlings are 

reserved to the prieks in the wilderness^ where the priests can always 
share.*’ This limitotiou k i« jlreefc confaudiotaen with the terms cd 
the tea*. In tlm 8-19) in which firstlings^ 

tog^er with certmn other daei^ aw reserved for the priests, these 
dues are twice over ^ktinetly stated ^umb. xviii. 11, 19)t to be payable 
9 B^^ 9 k datuk for em^ compatible with a 

limitation to toe IMy yeaw iik#ildem It k another con- 
spicuous example of toe ^sake fault that Principal Cave often does uo| 
properly acquaint himseH wito the theory that he k opposing. For 
this reason hk criiklstu^ both those of hk “ Congregational 

Lecture,” and those iti hk fenher ariide in this Beviisw,{ we o<kf 
stantly beside the mark, They are vaUd enough againat an imagl^iy 
opponent : they do not touch the o{snions which are actoa% jddr 
The dlufkns in Samud^^^^^^ 

oiintoturively what no toat the Leviti^l 

wm toe Bbrilk period : they do tmt, tn 

show that these inriitiiri^iii 
exkl^^kt^ toriy age with all the dekdl of predse 
distotothm which they now exidhit in toe Prikds^ Code. And Ifhe 
' caritice “.releg^ 

ifitxodnctiAB," Ik nk. ■ 

t The venee, m it hsppana have heea quoted for a differeat purpose^tovvai p. 267. 
X Costiukmuby BEvmw, April ISSO. 



miti^^mg YidpreseB^’ 

ittoi of to ig ^ to real opiokm 

of to 

Nor hai Frinoipai OaTe xaastared men, what I have writot myse^* 

Mi Ito; if ho hMi faHod to^rose^ it 

t6' hk to Ho speaki of MO (p. 908 se^.) as saying tot ^‘ to ^ 
LoTtlleal Oodo is later than J^Mdel ’’ and too. to EMlo/’ l!liis 
dMKsript^on is oalodlated M prodto an es:fcromely iito 
toazdi what I really hold. It is^ too Pitoi|id from 

129 My IntrodueticM ” a sehtendo whibh^ to a hai^ might 

tom to joBtify it ; but this B«it(nMo--r4!he opei^ one in a tocussioii 
extending over so^ral pages^miMt^oSi^hsly be read in the ligitt of 
what follows ; and my oonohuto k^ltoiidtod in terms Whto pre- 
ftir miflfymAftptiftn. It is SO "iMpbr^^^ ^ MO nOt to be here 
mknndertood* tot I hope £ may be {Mffdpned for quoting a to - 
^ These aj^ments are oogent, sad etohme to make it probable that the 
eos^p^fed Priesk’ C^^ is thewto of to suba^uent to Bsekiel. When, 
however, to is to« it is vioy totom be>x^ impU^ tot sll to inM^ 
of Tto toflresjtotifto to IlietotMdio^ 
ttire does not extend to to ^he 

Bnests* Code emboto tome totok idtih which to earhet literatuto is in 
harmony, and whiohr hidto>® fMeMpo^ it embodies other elemrata 
with which to same the eti^iielB oi 

even seems to preclude. Thk totoeaspe^ of to PntotsVOode m reoon' 
ciled by to supposition tint to V^el oeremonial totitutions of Isr^l are 
k Mr origm of great ant^uity ; but that the laws them were 

gradually develojped and ekboetoi*; to ore yor- 

mukOfd in ih Prk^ C^oik tot ihsy belong to to Hxilic or early post- 
Exilic period. In its main toehi to itgislation of P was thus not (as to 
critical view of it is sometoto by its opjwnents ee totopig) 

« the priests dtgto^ the iSdle : it is based upon pre- 
gsdi^ng end ^xMbltortSo^fogM which that finally asSmndd 

(p.l3fif) . . . . Jiu#tutioQS or nsagto asi to 

unclean, the prohibition to to be withont 

tdeidish, regulations dstiniMntog to' tototot of leprosy, voy^ the 
aVenger of blood, dee., wto atont li to and as such are alluded 
to in to enrlier litetratoii, atoito do not tow tot to 

laii^ resptoing tom had |lt been eodtod pppeWy now appear in 

1^i^;188V ■ ^ 

to not qMtom that .to gw^ part of Itoitos, as waU as 
to laws of NtMtorB, amltoy to.nM^ 

T^mylk^ 1 to jqpea^ Hoses as 

ntoto f (mndmr of to lib of Inidt and to author of 

a poreMonial obsarvanoe. And I tow toqawitly tot I 

to to to exaggmwtad or atoiMd aignments 

W^i^ieK it cannot Ik toied, hare sometiinai ttoM iasortad to by oriticGu 
Kevoithclesi, aU this is nnnotioed Piincipai Oaso. Ho one, 1 am 

^ ' f The itaUof M to oatiaM an M to otqtol* 



m THE GpmrnMBOMJlMY REVJjSim 


suire, would disoovw fiom liis defKsriptilm wJiat my ppmiou xBaliy 
WiM, or that I ooiuddered the mite of 

gxeet anlaquity & Israel,* imd thW^ it is euly ^ 
code whieh seems to me to early 

po&^>*Ezilic {mo4t P ia tiwe, he oertak eaeiier refexenpes 

to the co^ ;w am said " to ‘^aUour hut ^ese 

references, instead of heing ohjeeii^ to my theory (as the expression 
jimt qttoted W fimt hiffmowe m it entireiy^ 

In two sehtehpes, Profistssor A. B. Davidson, of Edinbuigh, conveys a 
truer impresirion respectuig my vScw id the Hexateuch than is to be 
derived i^m the whole of PnnoS|Md Cave’s article. After signiilying 
his general approvid of the line aj^apted by me in dealing with Old 
Testament problemsi arid endlM^ the cqpinion that Gxittoal con^ 
elusions siidt as my own de uot mMid whh either the inspiration or 
the authority of the (M Testament Scriptures, Professor Davidson 
remarks'!:-— ■ \ 

The tondiusicHas reached srsi m miun, those of the prevailing ae^l 
with Importso^ mpdi^catbns. .... All toimhgh, 
particularly in regard tothe he insists bn the distinction 

to 1w drawn between the date of wriMngs and the date of the 

and practice oemtained in the^^ 

It may be that Principai Oaee abhuhs from placing my actual 
view toefully b^re hk read^ lbr lean lest they should discover 
that it just toms tibe dank own position as represented in the 
fifth chi^r of lus. /^Cbngxegatbn^ Nevertheless, an 

author has aright to be judged pub^y, not by such fragments of 
his theory as an adverse critic srieot losr mpntion, but by his 
theory as he holds it himseB^, and whh the qualifipationa and reserva- 
tions, if any, by which he acoompmihiB % And he, moreover, is fitoly 
not a farnnghted cririo who npglepUl, from whatever cause, to ad^ss 
himself to ids <^qKment% to^ 

S. R. BmyEB. 


• Asmy compadfon ofJiMM im Wff.) it oae^ me gromids on widoh . tljjii 
oondiision rests, it wcramhiiae lts^ ptahtpe, irPHneii^ Cave bad giTcb bi<» 
readers (p. 9QS) some in ^e allch Uf the fact, instead of merely atiHsiog tbe oooatlih for 
tbe purpose of depreoiatiag tim aae^^ i^ |)SO{het. Bnt, as it wboas, 

bis oriticiaw shows mat bt Am mltwmntood mj argument. Be bat oaimied 

two very different catei— the om vi«„ in vdiiieh we bare ^e oani&U$ at two | 
guide be lb detemdning whm Up case in which we: have 

nothi^ but a to help aa 1%e oasei from Ssekiel belobg r ' 


rue that mr ** eniHre reaepat " lor tbit axe ** a^seott of the iNxry 
aangonms argument of sil^ce *' 909)^ Oave oannot have read Ihia pttt 


certain ^i^os ttate- 
or not, ihey ace in 


of my book wkb ax^ attention, i^e reasons ti» htted u] 
rneott of *lssidel, which ere quoted ; to that, whilber s 
any caw ^^acgnment ^ sUtneeb** I mesw than, cnou: 

bottom) ei^vaiify guard myself agalatt the xxdtuw of toe tuguswid l^ 
t In 2VJh»nMBaJfov. 1S91 .wd.S9. 70 

§ Kay I ppiat out ^ oyeni^ to sooMWort of the. Sml CW 

IS » 4^ ^ ^ 




eONtERSATIGNS ASD CGRRIBPOKDENOE 
WITH THOIl^ CARL^^ 



Past 


iKE. of the objects of 'wss to visit smne of the 

/ diatrassed Xillniuiy ms the, 

The Board GhisdBaB% not caAjed oat the policy 

of the Goremmaiit wi^ wdNeat deferemoe, was shspeoded, and a 
Vice-Gnardiaa opff^btoi if Ife tikis ofibn- at tiie 
table of the hh^or whdM gmits we were, and I al«idge ibean Ihe 
“ Bemidaoences " ezpeiidkoes ot variona sorts ia 

Kilketmy. An ioadandi rende^hia ahfit for imaediale wodc, hat he 
was frutunate ^n|^ to got a Ibng ldbep and speedily raUkd to Us tadc. 


“Kilkenny ; long feeble street (^Sahaih; sinkB toSno near the Chsde; 
bridge and river th^; then n^tSy ap is inn. Gar to Df. Gane’a 
(y^b^ngneBi^ and rite o^er two Booiwiw {nqpectore at duiner there ; 
Wait^ (8i or 9 P.X.), Pul^, Gea^ and. Ur& G. ; Wana wricome : queer 
oidlotoe; niy toot alto Bpaloed;’^ Talking diikialt; 

no good ont of the O’Shai^fa^ai^ Wfoid^id anyriiingtilE I got away to 
bedt A^est day.) O’^iMgneeiy tokee naont in Cane’s carriage to look over 
his pp<W bouses; sabeidiaty poor-house (<dd btowbouee, 1 thiidc), woEkhoase 
hdii^’^ed to bursting; wahaoBtegQ^(t)puipersinaiL IfSBy women 
heij^ oardii^ cotton, knitting, epniiiug, to. to plim, and they, Toy dean 
ihijil^e eaa/ bad enough t In other Irish wOTkhousee, saw rite Vks y but 
ruxmfuifm&.K welL Big Church or Osttmdral, of blue atones, lipitetony in 
igpetoaoe) h-buildiug near this spot. lEtuttenoilk pails ^ thia anhiddiary 
w^hoiufe, as in aU over Ireland)— tested from one; not bed on;,;|^ day. 
Ebeu l—oifMitted other subeidieiy poprtoOaee (1 think);; walked toWarm 
pci^laat Workhouse 'iriirii'.to 3909^.'.: :WiiiiihfMtor’^’eidiM 
panyed to be the best of all the workers I saw hi bebiid hi tibia office ; but 
m'e8toblisbmetoq;^a|io^ Hageai!ani0neiBhi,to 
pf iirihui meal atmto#! 1000 or 2000 great qf wa lying piled up 
wiwbriAwi^hiptoit a eouuby, in loehadiy 1 ^ Bii a'prMkPvhdnMe 
to titolaw ef tatto^ eyto hetore {sneent itSelf-to ff «aie lad an qye to 

ffidree&lst tariier goo^’; for hm/SbMriy bad; torwaid, 
hhpdHat mriitw; sohdar^-one boy, wirii8ltoogli^|i^ognomy--gctting 
aUpaiAaal pretender, fto'; * dae at dtogather 
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and aalar as you eaiif 1^^ of admib" 

^^literally^ tlieir eyes giown > deseiibes , tibia 

horror of the Day of tfud^^t) ; 

i^ging ; a deaf man ; ghaEtiy/e^lsi^ of :i;ts hy a&Othm*, i^' eyes) : 

idi me ! Boys deiEiiig, mm stiH piled iaiti|iiii their mm: m iitspe tmt of 
sthaboixt ; ^eat» swine’e : r^t'^dtOf^ 

away. Csm hinistf^j ia piiscm for * repal%* aov ^*?eo Jiaj^or 
agidn, is reaBy ia perswvof su^^ tall, straight, heaw M 

gyey eyOs and ffliiilKsh globular blM voic^ with ^hich he 

epem elow^, solmnnly, as ii he we^]^reaebixig. IniE^ (mor^) Grandisoii^' 
touch of that in Mm* sympathy wil^ aB manly however, 

and continual effort towards me, and 

1 am grateful to him. tip $ o’clock (to smoke, I think), lie 

down on rough ottoman at heffa for 5 minutes—fall dead asleep, and 
Biifiy wakes me at one o’dlckdE i sa« to go to-morrow morning towards 

Watmfoid--l ^ptagam, tBltoiNiti^t^ (Nait morning.) Off with Du%. 
in Dr.^ cbadot, to Hailway St^ 

Oar talk wen at first of thelnesies in the workhouse, h^use 
was full of men fit for actite women, many of whom 

were vigorous and Itoidtfiy, the fioor like negroes in a 

idave-iddp. One remaixiB in my memory : a 

nariow room wher^ fidi% wekaea sit round the walls, each 

oarrying in her arms a paiBd in the poisoned air 

which they breathe^ ever aud pM aj|afai.’ Csjlyle was vehement in 
his IndigUatiom % Ic^ li^land, he said, with 

silent {dty, but the WddkkQUse, where worked, was so unutter- 
ably deqincaMe that he could not retab his composure. Consider the 
absurdity of ^utibiag up thousands of foleloni creatures to be fed at 
the 00!^ of begffm Why not regiment these 

unfiirtunate wretches, put colonels and captains, sergeants and 
corporals, over them, proved needful, into habits 

of industiy on some lam^ at home dr in tibe colonies ? Try t^em for 
a couple d ymn, he Would sayt ati 9 if they could not feed and clothe 
them^ves, they ou^t to be put out of the world. 

1 suggested that he ims hidijgnaat in the wrong quarter. These 
poor people M not object to vb^r WOid I had no doubt, be 
rqoiced at the opp(WlRb% wcff]^ to esc^ from their pand^b- 
nium, but the wisdom cf the assethbled at W^miSsteif 

decided that this being a wmd[lmtise they must on no luxmuht be 
permitted to dp a stidEe of were not sMggaids it ild, 

but the B^ of a Shbibrneiit whi^l^ tlm sweltering m 
inddimHse imd apathJ^■ ^ 

After a time the 

V-' 

I asked ^ IK^ns, respec^ 

.found ; BiS' hxaxmit mi 



av\i' aai;:. 

♦ 

tfaeve a clbaraot|6r in hif^ Kic^el^j wliom cne met m 

adiaal life ? 1 but I had rarell* 
been a booh of l^ckma. 

IKekens^ be good feUowi and 

obeeiy^ ixui^^ natnm he^ Snt 

am!Ox% a aelt of admiren who did Mm no g<^<^Macll8e the^ ^ 

Donglas J^ioId/d'Qhn^ Ihe lik^, and he i^nt hia ehti^ 

in^me in theb society. He was scddom seen in foshi<nmbis 
rooms, however, and maintained, one opnld see, something of his old 
reporter independence. Hia theory of lilh was enMiwIy' wrong. He 
thought men ought to be bnttered ^be world made soft and 

accommodating for them, and aH ao^ of fellows have 
their Christmas dinner. (^m.maiidhig m and pnniebing 

them he would give np without an^ mifi|^^gB, in order to coax and 
soothe and delnde them Mto doh^ idght, ^ Bat it wat not in this 
manner the eternal laws operated, bat quite otherwise. Dickens had 
not written anything which woald be of mnch use in solving 
the problems life. Bnt he wsa worth something ; he was wbi^ a 
penny to read of an evening helbre gcaag to bed, which was about 
what a read of him cost y^n, went m as pleasantly as 

the rest, and he might p^tiey^hj^iueiahle such like hooks iu time. 

I suggested that the batwemi Ms men and women and 

Thackeray's seemed to like ^.difference between Sinfaad the 
Sailor and RoMnson Ornsoe. : ; ; . 


Yes, he said, Thidkoiay had leofp reaUty in him, and would cut 
np into a dozen Dipkensds, They jawe ^together diiterent at bottom. 
Dickens was doing the best in himi and went on smiling in perenidal 
good humour ; bnt Thadkeray derailed himsdf for his work, and on 
that aeopunt could not always do it even nioderately well. He was 
esaehlMly a man of grim, idient^ nature, but latdiy he had 

circulated among £ashiona|]te people, dhting out every day, and he 
cpye?red this native disposithm intb n smooth, 

pieoe^cy, not at all pleasant to conl^|hdie. The oouxae he had 
gqt be hi^ taken te iml(iv^;d^eiie^^ 

hpue^ not salute discipliiie Hw wmk of any sort, one might 
snsmiia. • 

l| he.saw mn^of 

of travels for the P. & 0. wim had a 

voyage to Africa in erne of steamers, he (Oarlyle) had jcmhpared 

the transaotipn to the of a blind fiddler gciyg to and fro on 

a penny feriy-boat m and playing tunes to die pmepgers 


for hali^ience. Charles Boiler told His 


and when he epfS'- 
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UIpe hitifid gone Sd^limg pt liaUpenee of 

wise, in any steamboat nnder a; 

JDiiiy 1880. Speahang of boA after tb^^wefedeefliX^^^ 
iHokens that bis bbief Isaaiibat of a oomio aoter^ 

ma^ a anas^olijon^ if be M io that eo^ of bfiav 
reading^, ii?bi<^^^ w :^tifal pia»nU after aHy in ftat aci^g, 
and yecy good ae& too^ S[e bad a ^xnarkable 
be isanag!^ bis pe^ aed made good bargains with bis 

booki^ll^. Set bim to do any wofk, axid i| be undertook it it was 
altogetber certain that it would be diKae effbctnidljr. !Ibadkeiay bad 
far more literary Sfli^y, bat one^n^ not &il to peroeiye that he 
bad no conriotions aftor a num ought to be a gentle- 

man, and ought not to be a anob^^ This was about the sum of Ibe 
belief that was in him. the skin be possessed was making 
wonderful likenesses with pm and ^ stto^ off wi^out premed^ 
tion, and wbicb it WM ^ could not afterwardB imiWpm 

Jane bad some of these in leftM &om^ him wb^ the illustrstioDB 
were produced apjpaineally as spontaneously as the letter. 

I said 1 was strmb: with d wfaiob I beard Bicbard Doyle 

make <m Tbackeri^, that be Imd a contempt for even the best 

of bis own creations, and io(di^ ibiru only on Dobbin, but even 

on Colonel Newcome^ jpe: weis'a good*n^red man. It was notable 
that be bad written oirar and om Sigain with enthusiasm about 
Dickers, but I could not rem^ any ^f^^reime to Thackeray in Dickens 
wntings durmg bis lifetime, In Memoriam ” after 

bis death.' ■ 

I asked him wto ftaS a practical |olm dr to win a bet that Thackeray 
named the heroine ^ Fendennis ** after a famous courtesan then in 
London ? He said be did not |^now anything of this, but it could 
scarcely be an accident with a sdan about town like Thackeray. I 
told him of an ino^eut which woidd have wounded Thackeray Sin 
had he known it. ite Wrote a baiMiariiig note to an E^nbuxgh 
Beviewer — ^Macvey a 

complete list of his works, aiddng^ a review in that ^^ p^ 
praying that his eorrespoudent might deid mereifuby^Uiiib Hs 
servant.’’ He wanted a reldew to Whi^ he was eminenlSiy entitled, 
and he was ztot asthamed to ask for It in a Inmk and ditoct mani^ ; 
but ike letter was exMlnted in W ^ of mtogm^^ m 
waittog-rpom of Ihr, doctor at Malvern, where Mookr 

heeds Would read it and misund^ entire transaction. 

'■'S:-,::': .'r''' ■ .. ■ ■ - ■ =■ 


. 1 in' 

and was much with some of them, mpecUfiKy |n^»^ on 

Hildebrand, and 1 inquired about him. He said he wm a mim 



• ‘ ■ 

gdi»d bmi^i 

it was a l(mg tim^, j& lact yefxA^ belore lie came ta uniSerstimd 

what sort ’ the nm had iil Mm^ He waa^boiiBtiQ^ shedding 
settlhig hit head in a manner that was exeeedmglf' fod&Si 
9B ii he was i^t satisfied wilh its pctd 
it might be arssmged/mere was plaeed early ui the 

Colonial Offiee/andiLad got obi^ed' a 

eemplete command of its forinnlat and agencies,' and it was fnnnd, 
whoerer was tfolonial Mmistir/ Stephen was the teal govethnr. of the 
Cij^Dnies. He bowed to etery suggestion of the Mintsler, end-^was aa 
ithooth as silk, but somehow the found 

never to be done at all. Oharicwi Hfdiet lively politioal^^ y^ 
named him Mr. Motherconnt^-^tlmt k/the person who fotmnlated 
the will of England for oolcmtstBj^'^^^'W was for the most ^rt the 
will of James Stephen. His bl(»g^hies of fSdnts was a dilettante 
kind of task, which he took , Up on .a^schnt of the quantity of eloquent 
WTitifig that could be got but 4f St^bbt ikom miyll^pathetic br genuine 
love of the subject. He hl^.m^ a life in any way 

Tesembling the lives of thM ' He could talk abhut them, and 
inspect their doings with ciudbiiiili ' but doing like them was no 

part of his purpose $ q^ l^iepben had recom- 
mended these subjeels to be^^ he took them up him- 
self, but he could not" discern k Of human interest in ^iem. 

Latterly, Stephen retired fim bfBoial life, and got knighted. He 
retired on account # thb dealbbf |iis son. The young fellow was 
travellmg in GermtUEiy without uaid^standing German at all, and he 
got so. puzzled and irritated, that sick at BresdenVand finally 

died. His father and had been terribly shattered by this un- 

espected catastrophe ^ and so Steph^ gave up the Colonial Office, and 
retired b> his family to ^ to knit np^ldlently the ravelled sleeve of 
life. Hblived at Selddih cate now. Stephen 

Was a clever man in his stteS^ cfficisl tey. He was one of the 
Claphte people!, and though W ffbfteed to apply their creed to 
hnmte affidrs generally, he had b^ief in potency by this 
time one could see. - . v - . 

’ V ; , Sns: Hiwbv 'Ta^ion. . . 

^From Stsphmi the talk pssatd to Taylbr.. I NGfpte ** Philip van 

Aitevelde ** as a stiikkg ]^nre a popular |ea3w,'witli weaknesses 
and shortcomings enough not to be idealised te bf bbtSm 
and expressed a desire to hear something of Iki# Henry , 

Taylor, he said» was im btilmhlvunder Office, 

but not at aU.a im gir&; and at^ref B 

vigilant, ;exi^ ' 

vtm’ hb.was altogether a 

dlfifsve&t^^^ and silent the most part, 
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^ rather weariatoe^from tto fenaal c|>idk>B8. Hie 

Imd been a sailor, and had he efcu^ li&e ihip he lapold hare made 
m effidbnt eeiytoeal^ <^c0ri fdt^ he had indezlMe vai^^ atid that; 
ailent persistiemiqif^^^^^^^^w^^ made Slof Uiid 

what it was. Se joat now o^ a cKmiedy ; a ^Idedlf 

h(^eB8 pt«o|^^ resftk of whmh wonld be 
sothing^^^ not the smaliest ftartide of ^oaaa* 

He might be said to be a steadfast itodent, thof^h he read in all only 
half a do^ books f bat he leid them a Baocm was one 

«£ them, and his^f light on alienbjects speculative or praotical 

I said, if I might judge by wf own feelings, Mr. Taylor was a 
living etridence that there was mueh to be ssid in poetry for which 
jffose had no adec^nate asd^itcite^ Of that, at any ratey there were 
men to whom poetry was a more natural vehicle of thought. I found 
his chi(rf drama a oonstaiat enjoyment, but hit prose, even on s 
which inteaestsed iimoonislierab|y, had notthe smallest attraction. There 
was ability and abundiaii^oa|H9ri^^ In ^'^The Statesman,*’ for example, 
bat I tfaoaght the s^d^^ hew^^ of a Minister of State low, 

and the poor, mid even imn^ 

Oariyle replied that charges of kind had been made against 
the book, bat nnjastly, as. he judgisd. Taylw expressed the highest 
ideal he had donoeived of tha llilng he had been working among in 
the anprofitaMe racket ^^ . lllie Coloiiial Office. It was the result of 
his actual experiesce one smglbt see ; a plea for a juster allowance for 
the many impediments which Imd to be cfncountered in working public 
aflhirs. He hid a great rew^oe^^fe standing erect, 

and thought we wem Imund to accept it cheerfully because it was able 
to stand, overlooking faot^ a question behind aU that 

— ^aa altogether fuhdimmiital quef^ni^on which our reverence strictly 
depended. He had a high his own class, and a sUent 

anger, one could perceive^ at his (Ckriyle’s) unaccountable contempt 
for officialities. 1 wouM probabfyM khow that he had 

married a charming little coiiii^ of mine, a daughter; of Spring 
Rice, and lived out M town. He bad g^t his office into s^ a 
perfect system that he could work it by attending a c^ple o{: b0m 
a day. ' -.p., 

I replied, langhingly, ,1bat the whole CW S I nude im 4^ 
would be willing to work their offices in the same Way if tii6y ; Were 
allowed.. ' 

Tan : liONDOT Pfisis'iK: 1B4S. , 

Hm tsirk 'fdl upon newspiqters. I spoke of John Forstc^ as a man 
R was ]itenny|»^^ 

pleasant reading, 4X>ald txudce noting of bis ar^les iin 

the Mmmineri whtdt seemed to ine to have vio 
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I^se. H« repli^: litot Jbrster |^ 

of hurnaii frevalent ciiol^ wiy oae 

^ted to 3^^ tibat sort dT tMng* He waa * i^peoere, eo^^tie, 
V^hem^ ft/llow, who undertook ttny amount of ^ i^fioe to 

^ne whom he did n<rt kiiow. 

the io^ Wi^ MS. of a horel from Mias a ai^gy iittio 

woman, nothing beaotifni (W atfcrabtiv^e abont hwi^ 
inflame him, but with an agreeable quality cl 
it throngh, cut objeotionablt thingt bnt of it, And pr4pa^ it^ whih 
jnnch pains, as one cdnld see, fc» the pressi tod it got need^^^^to 
about in London drawing-rooms. He was a man who 
•toiong people who meant hcihwrtly, tod, to choae his com- 

pany with tolerable sucoess* ir i^ got hdd of any opinion the* he 
name to beliete, he made aU m of veheinent noise tod cltrter 
oter it, tod forwaided it devise ; bn% if it 

Ml into disrepate, and otheap people deserted he wonld just leave 
it there, and seek ont some othto fancy to londle in of it. 
Forster was not a mm who had toy sisdto to prodaim, <mp any 
purpose in life which he la^ to-hoi^ bnt he was mflnitely ifeendly, 
and entirely sincere in il^ A good upright man, one 

might confldently say. ‘‘.v vV' 

I said I bad asked it was that Wto ^ 

feeble imitations of Fonb&nqto in toe Aimmnar since he h^^^^ 
office in the Board of Trade^ tod 1 was surprised to learn that 
the writer was Ponblanqne Ikimself. The philosophical Eadicals pro- 
claimed Fonbltoqhe to to in England; but, 

though he had skUl* tod purpose, he seemed to me to altogether want 
passion and seriousness. Hhi ai^ oles were pleasant reading miough» 
fattf Jeremy Bentohto ind Johatow Wild did not always amalg^ate 
ntouz^ly, and public totoresto otoM b^ saccessfully treated in the 
spirhi of to opera boulb. 

Oart;^ replied tout Ftobitoqto « better man than I suf^posed ; 
n Beriddi-looking felW^ wito fl«W % Wa ^hb seemed to oon- 
stdto that his task in toe wtiddmbto «cp«w faliaoies of all sorts, 
whioh, in fact, be did with ectosIMto^ adioitneas and skill. I 
rejoined that bis paper had been toe togan of too eduoatod Radicals 
wtib flourMrtd in Engbmd in toe era, buitoto bad sMfted 

round become a Hotemmeirt togsn. replied that 

Fonblanque had changed under toeinfluto^ of cSfWwitaK^ hut not 
at all with conscious didioneBty. Lord wbto be came home, 

asked Hm- -to-: ^nimrj ■'and'.be! ^down in 

V eo0iety.yitodi^-;to libndcmiivtodvto- toe 

:qi#e« pbiloec^ipal 

Badioaltsm, toat was in him to ;8ay cm that subject, 

^ stoitof 
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tiie ordinal of l^rliameatai^^ in 

Eoglond who qp^y deelar^ oomi^latof |isbe the 

WMgs, and iioi^ It w seen that i^aiid. 

He isriote hia jcmriial ; there was no^bihg Tei^ deep 

in them j ]^t tieitto thej ever mere irind| meaxit something 

always; speoalt^ and nses of literature in a 

very natund manner. But be believed in nothing, sad had but a poor 
barren theory of life, one mig^t jj^eeceiwk He was eBsentially a dili- 
gent and upright man, and he tinned dlbt a newspaper which, on the 
whole, was the best aHable that bind to be found anywhere i» 
England just now. 

., ;■ ' 

In oonnectkm widi lomslis^ 1 Talfeurd, and ssld 1 
had read his dramas w^ profeox^ disappointment, and could never 
get over the cbnvictioa that jh^ was the result of unduly 

favourable eritidsma by his IHewfty aamcii^ of two generations. 

Carlyle said not so ha anyjiMster sense. He had lived among 
literary people from the tisse V&ethfM jbamb and Leigh Hunt, 
had probably done and kept coquetting with 

letters from that time to . tids, mi so they took an interest in bim 
and praised his |days~overipriijsed ; but Talfourd had 

not stimulated or invited thk so^ of notide. It was quite true, 
however, that his reputation wsti mitirtiy undeserved. . There was no 
potency in Idm ; nothing beyond the eommonj unless it was a sort of 
pathetic loyalty toHtis eati^ He had learned something 

of Charles lismb’s fantaiddc metimd df looking at things. Lamb had 
no practical sense in hipir S^ oonversation was accustomed to 
torn into quips and iests whatever timied up ; an ill simple to 
younger men, who had tp live their lives in a ivorld which alto*- 
gether serious, and wlwre it behoved them to mitider tbti^ position 
in a spirit quite other than Jocose i lor a wrong path M ^ 
nether darkness. , - ' 

Oaftain STmttJirG. ■ 

.1 aticed him about Captain SterHng, tite Thunderer. He demrifoed. 
his early oareer, whnfo is now snffidsntiy and passed on to 

his methdd of fabricating his thunderbolts; The Caidnin) he^ ^ s^ 
used^ to drive about London, and mix in soeiefy,^ and tiUlt duhs aU 
the uB mimmf of lofMO 

of the di^^ 'imd ait itigbt sal down in his Jtudy and ri^iodnoed^^tba 
exju'ese ett^ee worn tlnnkisi;fc^« 
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Engiaind ^Id old pag«& 

popdar jcmiiidiat; of otur da^^^ ; deepor kito ilmx^ 

Oobbetfc^ and li^ mgofms, # 

^ 1^ ^;;Stedii^ who ^ xoimd ^ ^ 

saw was no |{Dod likd^ to oome out 1^ Wii%i^ 

and tbo wholo Beel^ w^ It was 

rtonoiwed up and down, in tiie tnvial talk of 
wao p»d i:>r lMs change/ ^ to this was dtogethe^^^^^^^^ Stoiiliiig 

had ad»d on his knowledge and oom4^ibii8/ a^^^^^^ name to 

bvi^e oonvii^nB of his einp|p^m. Inihe lost 

his intellect by a paralytic stioke. he wodd tii& sensiMy 

enough, but his talk wantoliquein^^^^ «^ At worst he 

nerer uttered mere nonsense. 

writings considerably, which was wond^ul when one 

considered the despicable nMik(»|n{tB end inane trivialiries which 
formed the bulk of what was caSed mewsj^per li^ Antony, 

whom I had met at Oheyne ‘Mum end dsewhm-^Majmr Steriing^ 
his son. . , * 

As we were approafqhii^i^lh^ me there was a man there 

it would please Mm to Ito if possible. When he was 

pnblisfaing ^ Sartor/^ onljr two iim M the Ito of the gMb^ 
in it anything beyc^ b^^ bsffiamito riiaps^eB; One of them 
was Emerson, then a Unttamii pB^eacher in America ; the other a 
Cork priest named O’Shea* Bo3i Ol them wrote to Frmer; and said : 

Let us have more of ^ TeafelsdrOcUi,’ for the man decided^ means 
somOtoisg.” At that time it was at all a qiiestion^>f renown, to n 
question of living or not Uvtog, aid' was very grateful to ihese 
mmi £br a rimely word epeoi]r%em^ 

I told him nothing was easier dhin’^ M Father O’Shea. He 
would tosufo to meet him at the to^ of some of my fiends is 
Odk^ (W we wquM Old <m him 

Ctelyle then proceeded to sagr-liO itoe toe Sattor ” in a farm- 
hoto up in toe asid his wife l^edV far enough 

away from any intelligible heighboars lay 

five suleO xespectable kind of p^ple whom his wife had been 
connected with before maniage, but who toought him., as he was 
^Oor^ eitougA to time, a strani^, dreamy sort of feliow, who had 
tic^^g to him^ lad toeir toHc abost as jorach as the 

away, and^-Ms^Ostm feto^'and mother 
distance^ -BSMi. tky-'EM quite alone 
toeto years. It was btoe^M Wrote all the^^to 

reviews, .to. sh .toey produeed^A/Amtop^ 
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iikcome, he destertnined to write^a - Sartor,-* and 

brongbt it up to 3^ So ^(ipWaJfle booked boy* it 

from him, or 00 much as pubiii^* it He Imiud the:!Ste!Sft.tttre 'of 
iondon at that tl»M» ju a distmoted (MmditioQ, arid <^ts^i]ied to 
remaih the^^ and ohse^ it at doser qual^^ In 

the end Siate to tdw Sartor ” for 

helieted it must have been about ei^ty 
ever, to fmt fi% in Thames, and this was 

way the book got itseK puhliidiS* 

When Fraser absented to put magazine, he cut 

down the paymmit £5 a lieOt. IQienl^ 1 »po^ £% copies of the 

entire thing collected together, half a dOm to men 

of letters in Edmbm^h, not one Ol wh^^^ as mnch as acknowledged 
the receipt. 

l ai&ed him if the judgment cd the books^er’s prefixed to 
“ Swtor *’ was genuine. He saidofflfWnly.ife was genuine. It was the 
verdict of one of Murray's cidtioaf was believed to be the 

man/ His ppinicm waal altogether favourable, if any one cared 
to know, than the writers of and the like of them, 

pronounced tm tha book when it wiiia|.;toh published as a whole. He 
had not found litex^is a primrose pal^ I quite otherwise, indeed. 
His earliest experiments had failed altogether to find acceptance from 
able editos, and whaa, at hakg^, he 'cams to be recognised as a 
writer who had Someth^ to isy, e^tore were still alarmed at the 
unheard-of opimoim he because he did not 

wear the ^gaitod Ute^^ He had tried for some 

pemument place in lif a with littlo avail, and had commonly eaten 
bread as haidly^umed ja any ^ in England. He oonld 

testify that the literary pzofesrioi^ to^^ is called, had not been to 
him by any means a hmd fiowmg and honey. He might say, 

were it of any mommit at aU,^^t^^ he had a certain faculty 

of work in him, the woman who manu&otured the last s^ational 
novel had prol^ly got mo^ of her strange 

ventures than he had te paid ligr the wirfe bookeelliug maft from 

the' beginning to thS^ / ^ 

> I. Hienaw ■ 

of ia a psricm of 

dUdays here and there of a»4 h*pre«iioa, ooSildwaWe 

and^owledge ; hot erbether Or nob it mom taks with the pobUo seemv doubtful. 
For ajew dWtt of that kmd it i» tod Jtog ; it would have suited better as an eesay 
or nriiole^t^ ^nteJtoihdrltoe ik» tact; bis wit is OrequeDtly 

heaTT due of toe Gemusi SsroU who took to leaping on tables, and 

answered mat hd was learnihg to be lively. I* tii wbto a twmslirtiMi T * . 

BoOmter Allow me to eay that onto a Jdttle 

morn teat m u m mo work, ©ireogy: 

permission I sent year JjfK to a g^tleman in the higheit cJaWtif men of letton, and 
an acoomplistod Gennan eeholarv; 1 now enclose you hie opinion, whioh, jon im^ely 
upon it, is a lost one ; and 1 have too high an opinion of yonr goo# senee to. Ice. &c. 



I suggested liad been tbe critics 

to readers to whom his writmgi wei« not c^y naw» but were sare 

As to eritioism) be said Tbaobflray» John Sterlib^, and John Mill 
bad wi&tan iaE bis work in vacioas quarters 
thm bat critieisni in generd 

become the idlest babble* Some of tbe and 

sballowei^: s^ulations about bis books bad a^qpeiired in tl^ &vm des 
Deux Mondes by the editor ; but tery lately some papeis m Crom- 
by a writer named, or who signed Mirumlf, con- 

tained a deeper and truer esimate of bm tbeory of 
interests than be bad met anywhere in a review before* / 


Miteod OF Work. 

Speaking of bis method of work, be said be bad found the little 
wooden pegs which washerwomen emj^by to fasten dotbes to a line 
highly convenient for keepii^ together bi^^ notes and agenda on 
the same spedal point. It was babi^ screen in 

bis workroom engraved porti^ts, -when no bd^ cbiild be Imd, of 
the people be was then wnthag about. It kept the In^ of ihe man 
steadily in view, and one ibniit biiye a dea^ of him m the mind 
before it was in the least majke him be seen ^ the reader. 

I said it was bard tO i^y M portraits. I bad seen in an eacbibition 
in Paris a portrait of %b^pi of bis infiaence, and 

be looked like a pladd provindd practitioner whose brow bad not 
broadened with power dr wrinkled with responsibility ; and 1 added, 
laughing, that be was not lb the le^ sea-green.” 1 saw at tbe same 
time two contemporary portraits of Louis XVI., borrowed from some 
bistorie cblteau, as little like each other as Hamlet and Pddnius. 
In one of them the artist bad idei^bed the king’s face into a certain 
strength and dignity ; the ot^ m|gbt be taken as the cmicatdre of a 
constitutiona) king--^it was such a coarse comnumplacs cotmtenance 
as the daguerreotype sometua^^ and a clumsy 

figure on which royal miliinmy qiulte out of p^lm. 

There was something in a fenuinO/|K^^ be said, whidi one could 
baldly fsi^ to recc^ee as authej^^ It looked like an actual man, 
^'^'Witb :a:^con8istent olMUMtm in tbe 

'ineinOty. ' ‘ ^ . V' 


' '^ll^ruhld me -much 

to tbe 

touring sad vising Utwaiy people, liim issumg an 
of ** Sartor ” in America, and:f^ 





SflO TBE MamXtB‘mMm\BEVISfF. 
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I adfied him if Emrson’B ideas wuld be ^ orfgiiial. He 

replied that Bmeraan had, in the ^tn^ |^taiioe, taken hk^^ s^^ otft 
of “ Sartor ^* and c^er of his mtings, bnt he 

in a way of hia^'v^* It was ikse^ mi nndonbted^^ ikt lixi^ 
son constaiitty nkdMed by a 

precisely (^jppsite Be had not a broad ihteHeet, bnt k 

clear, and aikk&k ^ writings wanted^^^c^^ 

and a dex^re inteU resnlt. One was amstanily dkappc^^ ib 
their snddeoly stoppuag short mid lasdiBg to nothing. They were fuH 
of b6anti^---*4imnondB, or at strong 

on a thread, which had no neo^ with ^h ether. He 

frequently hit npon isolated ts^thsj but they lemain^ isolated — th^ 
nowhere combined into an in^LUgible theory of life. 

I asked him if he found niine in the man than in his writings. Be 
said. No; when they came to thih vw^ 

constantly frond to dash. every man’s self-will 

ought to be cultivated, that men would grow virtuous and submissive to 
just authority, need no coercion, and all that Sort of thing. He knew 
there were men up and down the voidd^dt to govern the rest; but he 
conceived that, when such a man vms fruitmd, instead of being put in 
the seat of authority, he ought to be mshkihed with fetters, as a thing 
dangerous and destructive. He boroi^lioweiver, with great good humour 
the utter negation and contradiction of Ms theories. He had a sharp 
perking little faoe,^and he ke^ bobbing it up and down with Yissir, 
yissir” {mimiehing) in answer to obje^ions or expositions. He got 
mixed up with a set of philahtlu^^sts, but I told him, Carlyle added,', 
tlmt we had long ago discovered what sort of a set t?iey were, and 
that they would be mighl^y rejoiced to get any decent captain to 
march at their head. Emeison, however, could not be induced on any 
conditions to applaud their sordid the panacea of cold 

water. ‘ ./ 

FATHmi :d’^ 

He met Father O’Sbk repeatedly nt Cork. I was present durkg 
their interviews, but, as be has given eome aocbunt <4 them bimarif 
in the ^VEeminiecenccs*^ 1 siatumUy p 

**Bidn slightly X ta^ wntisgr n^ 

o’clock, --announces fimiself * Father C%hsa I * (who 1 thought hsd^^^ 
dead;) to my ^txmklmient euter a Ukk greyhaired> inteUigentrendtjbrSd 
looking man, with much gestietdatio% bcmndlem Ixyal welcome, red witlii 
dinner and some wine, engages that we are to meet to-morrow, -^^and again 
with el welcome, goes way. This Faihar 15 

years agh^ had^l^^ of America^ one^^x^ the 

who booksril«c Fmaer; and didn’t <hacxmrs|^:ik^ 

with * remembmred' ^hhn./irinoe,;^|^''' 

befcre k-eniqtdriw hk undezetood somehow 

and now! JTo bed, alter brief good ni^t to and, 



t 

^mdow (z&asses ^ paanphto noir itilliii) ^ oaaar Sf A«M.^ get to 

sleep at all.'’ ' ■ 

Next 4^7 m^t Father O’Sheft at diniier wi% Mti, Denny Xione, 
aiootlw ex^poHtical prw 

Mae brown Irish figure, Denny [he says] ; ihstiUer^as-repel^ 
he«0y, hnnest w r 

nie at dinner was Father Shea, didactic, loud^^keny courteouii, 
evety way—a true gentleman and priest in the Irish styfo, . . . • 
(iood DShi^ who I hear labours dihgent^^funong a jai^e {Krar fieek ; [ht^ 

*1 or 4 oorates : and though notidng a truly a sexiods man,^’ 

> We made a brief stay at Killarney, onr host b^g Shiiie 
who had barely escaped imprisonment in the late trouMea^^' r^si* 
denoe, Castle Ixmgh, was pne of the show places of Biliarn&yianid 
he brought Carlyle to the points of dbi^ interest in the Lake distriot. 
There is a long account of this expedenoe in the Reminiscences/’ 
but it does not irndte oitatbn. 

A ISsmT 

The land question was a cdnatont and one day, as we drove 
through the oouniy Ksnj, I klbear^^ a colloquy on Irish landlords, 
in winch Carlyle was ::lb ii^j^ that di^srepce of religion 

made the people unduly d? them, by mviting hini to get 

off our car, and enter ,hu^^ Kenmare's estate, that he 

might judge for himself what sort-of homes a landlord who professed 
the same creed as hk tenantt pn^ided for them. Here is the account 
he gives in the Reminiso^^ ** ti the* di^ the people, and their 
homes : ^ 

*^Bare, liog without liiiiit, ragged people in simill force world^ 
lan^idly at their scantlings or peats, no other work at all; look hungiy in 
their rags ; hapless, air as Of creator^ sunk beyond hope. Look into one 
Of their huto un^ pretence of a draught of water ; dark, 

narrow, fioo women nurting, other young Woman on foot as if for work ; 
but it is narrow, dark, as if the people and thdr life were covered under a 
tub, or * tied in a aacdc* ; all tidngs luxieaawd^o too with a liquid green ; — 
the, cow (X find) has her ha^tatiou here withal* No water ; the p^r young 
vtozhim ptoduoes butter^ milk ; in real pity I give her a lE^iOtog. Duffy had 
dene the lOte in the adj^^ ditto in the 

addition that a mm ky in fever th^ Ihene were the WiNstobedest popu- 
lation I aaw m Ire^^ ^ liive, «r T osa beg, 

ihb/ (zeh me^s 4^^ NliiunaEe^ people, he 

never l(^a e^^ hqg,. imd I know not what. Bog 

rec^tmahle, lime ev^where in it : swift ei#?4u and the 

late, or whatover the a(»u^ ■ : , 

holt hoTBe Latry; udueb ha had up at 

into htehorSnation, but, on 

■ ;te bectte- 
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dissatisfied Jier maimt one day^ were riding on tite 
tod proposed Larry. . Up to iiat 3nom Bed $e^n 

dcitti^ and intm^ble, bnt after' Jime got on his baok he behav^ 
himself lilro a gehl^enito. He wi» on honour, and Gtodudted himsdf 
aocordingl^ 

I mgges^ iha^ his country, knew whto he whs woU- 

treated, tod hud a decided objection to perpetual whip and: t^ur. ! 

Miss OVeill* 

During our journey tbough the county Cork €ariyle decided to 
visit Sir William and Lady Beeidier, to whom he had brought itsirp- 
ductions from Major Sterling, and he quitted me a day or two for this 
purpose. I was curious lo heto of M who was once the 

famous actress Miss O^Nrill. 

He said he conld not contrive to like her* She was a striking 
figure, but she had cold, cruid eyes, and a silent, reserved air which 
Was altogether disagreeable, fflie lived in stem reserve, and imposed 
her rigorouB formal character upon her household and everything 
about her. Her face might onto, have been handsome, but he did 
not think it ever could hare Um beaniful to him. It was now 
worn and faded, but her bearii^. wto state and striking. 

Tasked if I was to imply ,thai ihis pliyed the tragedy queen in 
private life. 

No, he said, nothing could Im m<>f'e simp^^ systematic than her 
habits. She lived in constant oliedience to what she called her duty, 
a sort of thrall of the JhirtfrtdjBm Articles end that sort of thing. 
Very smcerely, 

When he arrived she had eridehtlj not liked him, and peered at 
him through her cold Hue eyes, half shut with anxious scrutiny ; but 
shecatne to like ham better afterwiK^s, and opened them a little. 
There was an immenm portrait of hm as^^^ J^^ the one oomnumly 
engraved, he believed. Which the taken out to Russia when 

the Emperor brought Idm lh^ but his brother brought it back, ,imd 
the oM baronet pur^Sied iL There was mucih moro geniality, 
kindliness about tfe eyes in than lady exharite^USt 

now. She spoke about her former cotoentibn with tlm stage 
quite above all aeridtots of that kind; to a Soverei^ might sp^ of 
some incident of her early life in There were tw6 young 

daughters, the youngeri; really a lovely little lassie, and tluto hoys ; 
two were gpix^ to be l^rristers, and one wto a roldtto in Oani^. 
The oM ^rcmpt, who was stricken with ffisease, was a ^e; simple pid 

a thorough Eng ltiih . ^ ‘ , 

Our noted 

to oUr rail ; etotb in ttve 

there.— Station, stniit conftoed ; amid rain and Ihdfy stands there, with 
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0L..li^yins.. smil^, a gM sigfhi^ all; a^d so m qmnibua, with 

and Ml lai» ^c^. that a 

’^hdow pl^ed) . to * Crni«e*6 Hotd^^MdWae himself^ a lean, eagerdooking 
man ^ forty, most revet^nt ol as is oommo^^^ wkh 

; us. Private room ; aad ambitious— rhad dinneri^ (sweetl^oads, 

salmon, 4^®) and uneatables.” 

“ 24.-— Glove shop; Limeridc gloves, scarcely made n buy a 

pkir of Cloth gloves; n.b. have my gutta-percha; shoes out ^ 
leather, gutta having gone like to^ cheese on the {Ktvihg in tlm late 
weather ; right glad to have leather shoes again ! Breakfast bad ; confused 
inanity Of morning, settling, ds®, about noon Buffy goes^^ away for Oalway ; 
and I am to follow after a day. Foolish young Limerii^ ph^osopher, — a 
kind of * Young Limerick ’ {neither Old nor Young iM^nd), in smoking 
room (wretched place), smokes with me wlule Duf^ is go ; 

shewed me afterwards the locality of the Mitehel-and-Meagher tragi- 
comedy, and ciceroned me time’ the sttoete ^uak^^ ITnthanIc at 3^ p.ir. ; 
lean triangular visage (kind of < Ohemist/ Irish accent, altogether 

English in thought, sp^h and ways, ItUtkmal exact inan; long before 
, any other I could see in these jftrts.*V 

We had brief snatohea of talk ut limer^ when the day 'S aight- 
seeing was done. 

‘‘PiSSTUS.” 

I asked him if he knew of a poem called Festus,” A 

hard-headed young Stmtckn^ia^ to give me a speeimen of 

convenient bookbinding, a volunie, which he smd I 

might take without 8cr|ipie, lb would never open it again : it was 
the maddest rhapsody ever printed in legible type. This waa “ Festus,"’ 
bnt I found it to 1^ rich hai poetej and sparkling with imagery of 
singular freshness attd power. 

“Festus” he said he " had never read, but he understood it was 
“ Faustus ” in a new. garment, a smat of lunar shadow of Faust. Having 
eaten his pudding he was conl^nt^ and felt no inclination to eat it 
again ^ poem made a great sensation in New England^, 

and imght have mente he was not aware. A troublesome 

fool had volunteered to bring the author, Bailey, to Cheyne Row, and 
it was probable he (trifle) had not treated hM weU. He was 
abrupt and impatfent, he believed^ confcwn^^^ the 

il^w wim had vdunteeie^ to be sponsor fbr Mm. De young man 
"wis'writing jM ho# lor a Kottinf^m newapaiMt his 

f iffier was printer, something of l£at sort. 

i H Irish Hjstoky. 

' ■^'^;^;wlia'i|^nbairi^ '^he .went oa’‘ td''iHj^ ' -fought 

"’'jpDltSfe; ;OYbr- tuitiquary, 

' Whom he had md; in Dublin) was iKW pkl a lage against Bryan 
BoioibMb tbi ancient oohStitatiOa elf Ifeland^not 

a^very seribns calamity one Mght surmise. It was vrorkihg well, 

at any rate-^ill Bir^n oon- 
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qisfered ttnd 'fought into shbjectu^ tlte subordinate prtam. 
pleased the iiniBprtal ^s» bat this otixer paHies pleai^ 

Bzjran Boroihme, his fnends ax^ his ooiiqaestS^ 

and Danes, pre^Bldied to one% xnlbd onljr int^nninable^^^^ 
chaos, or if there might, as my heAd^'iim groiiiid^^ 

plan more or less inteliigibie, it was not worth semehing for. 
there was 4. really imprestfre and worthy to be 

remembered, idben the island undoabtedly sent missionarieB thronghoot 
all the world then known to manldnd, when dhe was a sort of model 
echool for the nations, and in Tmty an Mand of samts. A book 
worthy to be written by some Im^minded Inshman was one on 
that period, acxKimpanied by im which unhappily would be a 
tragic* contrast, on the prese^ imd future of 

I said it was an Irish ^ I^t he desired, but I 

thought there was more need of m Irish "V phartiam,” a vehement 
protest against the wickedness of ignorant and persistent mis^ 
government. 

There yrm misgovemment ^<mgh in Ireland, he said, and in 
England too^ where, however, it was encountered in an altogether 
different spirit. This longing a^ter S^n J^roihme was not a salu- 
tary appetite. There was scarcely a man^ ho should say, among the 
whole catalogue of Biyaxi BoroihmeS worth the trouble of recalling 

I suggested that they would tsompare favourably with the English 
rulers from Henry VIII. to George IV.,^ both august personages 
included. 

Hjsnky vin. 

Henry [he said], when ope came to owisider the circumstaaces he 
had to deal with, would be seen to be one of the best kings Euglaud 
had ever got. He had the right stuff for a king, he knew 

his own mind; a patient, resolute, deciave man, one could see, who 
understood what he wanted, which was the first condition of success in 
any enterprise, and by Ivhat methods He saw what 

was going on in ecclesiastical circles at that time in England, and 
perceived that it coald not continue without mualts ^ 

the kingdom he was appomted to rulte, ap^ 
tuaily. He had unte^acious oppouenm, apAlte 

chastise them was forced to do many which in these 

mental times an enlightened public opinion would alto-^ 

ge&er condemn but when one looked into the matter a Uttle^it was 
seen that Henry for the most part was right. 

I suggesM am^ the things he wanted and }m^ hOw^^ t^^ 
was as long U ndl of wives as the Grand Turk, ft wo^ have been 
a more hummm to hare taken them, like that pot^^ 

taneonriy thap Peed icff 



ii^uig one to make room , aaotker, sad 
to 4isgrf«» itself by; sane 

Qarlyiie. relied that this motbcA bf; Hj&g Seiii^ life 

Qot kelp much to the nnderstakidmg of it. Be wusi a true rnkar at a 
time '^hen the will of the Lord^s miointed coimted for somethiBg, and 
it ;^as likely that he did nob regard inmieh! as doing 
ti^ things OTer which modern sentimentalify grew so impati^. 

Ta® OflEWfiA PmL(^ 

'' Apropos of the difBculty most people ironld hare in aOQepting his 
theory of Henry’s character (which >^e reader wiU remember was not 
yet gilded and varnished by Mr. Fronde), I spoke oiher di&nlties. 
I told him a scoffing Mend of znliie^^ that the Chelsea 

Philosophy included two IheOiiea impossible to reconcile ; one insisted 
that a man without a purpose in Was no better than carrion, the 
other that a man who affirms he bad a p^ was a manilest quack 
and impostor. For myself, I said^ 1 found a difficulty of a similar 
nature, which 1 would be glad to ^ have cleared up. Be taught that 
a man of genius is common!^ ^uite nnconscious of the gift, and he 
treated with contempt as a one who professed to be so 

endowed. Suppose, I Are yob a man of genius ? 

If you say No, how am I that as a satisfactory answer ? If 

yon say Yes, consider *<m theory what consequence fellows. 

He laughed, and said thatj Mth proper deductions for the praeti^ 
purpose in view, on each oocasbn, all this would be found to be 
altogether in harmony. * As to bimself, a forlorn and heavily laden 
mortal, with many miseries to abolish, or subdue into silence, he made 
no claim to preteimatural endov^m any sort; few mortals less. 
As for genius, genius was in some senses strict vigilance, veracity, 
and Melity to eveiy jjmwfeal must cherish, if his life was 

not to have a tragic w After a long pause of silent meditation 
he‘ went on : ■ 

One had to accept the manifest &0ts; how else ? Nbt one znan 
iU a millibu spoke truth in these times, or acted it, and hence 
the ooudition of things. Thouamds of wmtehes^ 
atril hundreds busy fex^htmting^^ todribg in complete 

indiftttnee A than of w set up a 

bank of lies as his capital and equipment bl life, could not have 
e:rii^d befere the last century; but now ydU mtm of that 

cISSs whemer ydu^ to up and down Plain dealing 

and fmk vahhhM; Every year it was 

hmder ^ harder to get an honest sM^e Of Sny fabric— a thing 
wlaich^ vnis^'vr^'4t,,:f^^ to soiuetbing 'shamefully 

to reverse Ihii ^ ineVitaMe eztd and net result of this sort of 
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I told him that a livelj yonng man of my aoqnaintanoe insisted 
that there was something to be s^ lor shoddy. For his part, he did 
not want coats, trdasers, hats, and htodkerchiefa for erer, and 
make a man look j^e a caii^tnte of himself. If they lasted a shorter 
time they cost less you could renew them oftener. A hat that 
would look 1^11 lor twelTe months,* if ever there was snch a hat, Qost 
a sum lor ^hidh 5^^^ could equip yourself with a shoddy hat once a 
quarter, havi^ freshness as well as novelty of structure. And women 
were able to dress infinitely better and more effectively at the same 
cost under the ^oddy system. 

Yes, he said, ^ere was always anvfdvwjo^wjf Diaholi who had a 
good word for Ms distinguish^ client, but the less men trafficked In. 
that sort of commodity the better it would be lor them. 

Bcckw:. 

I asked him about Buckle. I had recently read the first volume 
of his introduction to a Clvilis^ in England,** and 

thought it exMbited prodigious a remarkable power of 

generalisatidn ; but the ftyle seemed jb6 me do mi^, and coloured with 
perpetual egotism. Oarlyle said he cqnld not be |)estered reading 
the book beyond the extracts one foqiid ' in the weekly papers. 
Buckle had a theory of IHe one oouM he re(|aired his 

facts to infallibly correspond-— at fheir peril \lawghin<J]. 

1 suggested that Mr. Buckle hid gathered valuable materials. 
Macaulay, with the same fhct8,^^W^ a dozen essays, 

which would become familiar to eydy leading household in England, 
and there was another writer whc^ woit Id have extracted the essential 
oil from them to better purpose. BuioUe*s tbeory was that the world 
owed its progress* not to the inffn#;Ce of religion or the arts of 
civilisation, but to what he called inquiry — meaning scepticism. 
From it, he indsted* came relight liberty gradual re- 

cognition of political lights. The philosopher of Chelsea taught that 
the ccrarse of hidory 1^ the li^s of great Mr, 

Buckle insisted that it wiw regulated by fhe ocmrse of great 
Nations were misled, Im affinal, by sufficiently invditigiiiixg 
natural causes. regarded the human race aa the bondrdkves of 
external phenomena ; a nch soil mr a temper!^ cUmate 
weMth, and civilisation foQowed but never preoeded the (n*eabion of 
capitdi Civilisatum sprarg up in an alluvial sml, or hndte a genial 
sky; and #e distribution of wealth as well as the erection was 
governed eht^ by phyacsl laws. 

The eterM laws of the inn Carlyle said, told an alti^ether 
diffei^nt steiy, and the men to recognisethexn, or insisted 
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rec^mstrizdsuig the world on a tiieoty of hiB own, was not Woirfcli 
the pam$ of Ikteiimg to. - ^ 

People kept asking kirn, Sate yon rei^ Bneldecfi book ? Bat be 
answered that be bad not, and was not at all Jikdij to do ao. He 
saw bits of it from time to lime in reyiewsv 
in tbem but sballow dogmatism and inordinate oonde^ 
literature had got into such a condition of falsity imd mtaggera 
that one may doubt if we should ever again get a genuine book. 
P^bably not There were no longer men to write or to read 
them, and the ultimate result of that sort of thing was one winch 
might be ooncelyed. 1 said it was not pleasant to be^n life with so 
dark a look-out. 

I askea him about the party of Young Italy and its leader. 
Mazzini, he said, was a dimmutlve, dark-visaged, littde fellow, 
with bright black eyes, about the statnre of that newspaper Barry 
whom we had encountered at Gorik.* Maamni was a perfectly hononr- 
able and true man, but possessed^^^^^ wild and fandfnl theories 
borrowed from the French Bepablicans. He bdieved in Georges 
Band and that sort of cattle, and was altogether unacquainted with 
the true relation of things in this world. The best thing that had 
ever befallen him was the opening.of his letters by Sir James Graham ; 
he was little known in Lond^ Wore that transaction ; known, in 
fact, to few people except the cS^le in Cheyne Row. But afterwards 
he had innumerable dinner bmtailoziB, and got subscriptions up and 
down London for his Italian solmola and other undertakings. 

Diary 1854. — I spoke to Mrs. Carlyle of Mazzini, whose name just 
then was a good deal in the newspapers. She said his chara^r, 
which was geneirous and aelf'deyoted^ was greatly spoiled hy a spirit 
of intrigue. He was always thirling what advantage he c<mld get 
out of every ooouriieiice. 

Advantage for his cause f 1 qu^ei^ 

Yes, advan^ge Ibr his cause, i^e said; uien 
should seem, it was he who planned the^ di^er revolutionists 
at AMerioan 0^ lat^y, the American Athbassador 

into such a scrape. The Consul, a joiuig AtE^rr^^'^^MSannders was 
probably his name— pestered Massini to dine wi^h himv would 
only consent on condition that Garibaldii 
and the rest Were invited. An old Pole, it was Wd, had to bomw 
a iiovereigp of pawn. Jdamni e 3 q>ected great 

results in Wy from the SdSe interpretation which 

woiUd be with an Ati^eau 4!^ei^ Lediu-Bollin 

and Kossuth, who^ b each other; . the first time, 

f Michael Jofi^ ltoy, theU edto 
■ ..YQl,. txi. . V 
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and probably never again. In fact, it was all a stage play, which 
Mazzini expected to produce the effect of a sincere and seriotis 
transaction.* 

I said 1 had siq^MDSed him top grave and pimd fer anything like 
a trick. She Said he was certainly grave and dignified, but he some- 
times uttered trivial^ with this air of gravity and 

digmty, ih a way that was intensely oomic* He was entirely en- 
grosfiwd in his pxtrgose, however, while one of his brother triumvirs 
in the government of Borne actually wrote to London to say that the 
WestminMer Re'tnew need not despair of an article he had promised, 
he would send it with the delay of a month or two. This was a 
national tribune pour rire, 

Lysc» Law, 

Speaking of strikes, he said arttaans had probably been ill-used ; 
Injustice was to be met with in aU d^artments of human afiyrs,. but 
they had attempted to right themselves by methods which could on 
no account be tolerated — systexhatised outrages resembling the ugly 
gambols of Lynch law beyond the 

I suggested that something for Lynch law. It was 

the only chivalry of the old type in the world, which righted 
wrongs and ohastised evil-dotes for tte simple love of justice. Its 
oMcials might be regarded by persons as the knight- 

errants of the nineteenth centery. 

Carlyle laughed, and said they were knights worthy of the century ; 
blind, passionate, ignorant of real justice, and intolerably self-confident 
in their ignorance. Lynch law was the invention of a people given 
to loud talk and self-exhiHtion, who had done nothing considerable 
in the world that he had ever heard of. 

At Galway our host was a man who had afterwards a remarkable 
career — Edward Butler, then the editor oi a Nationalist journal, who 
had been a State prisoner recently, lu^ became a few years later 
leader of the Sydney bar and Attorney-General of New South Wales. 
In the ‘^Beminiscenbes ” Carlyle notes a curious mumtre ukt this 
time: /.■ 

Hosptable Incheon iri>m tliis good editor, Duffy’s new, I 

think;— in great tumult, in blazing dusty sun, we get^^ 

^ Tuam quite full and — ^Walker [introduction from Major l^itelixig, 
brother of John Sterling} recognising me, inviting warmly both Duffy and 
me to his house at Sligo, and mounting up beside me, also for Tuam this 
night,— rcdl prosperously away, Duffy had almost rubbed shdulders with 
Attcamey-General Monshan; a rather sinistim pcdite geni^ in very 

♦ Tuesday last, the eve of WasMsgton’s birthday, G. N. Aauders, Ssq., the 
American Oo]]srd all«oi]idot^ gave an at his roiideuoe, when there 

were present Mr. Btictenan, Jfossnth, Maszini, Ledru-Kollln. fihr J. Walmiley, M.P., 
Garibaldi, W<vceU, OrStt FalsW, Herfeen, and Mr. Welsh, Attach^ to the Legation in 
LoDdon.”--/7katfr0tsd Xondoii Feb. 25, 1864. - 
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oleaix linen, who B^ve hlGU'd to have got him hanged lately,* but couldn’t, 
such was the hctfomUisa condition of the thing caU^ * Law ’ in Ireland/* 

The Queen’s College, of which €Mway seemed to be paiticolarly 
proud, planted on the lonely and desolate shor^ Conib, 

oppo&dte the poor-house, appeared to Carlyle like a t^uc^ gentle- 
man sitting in the mud waiting for relief from the establishmii^ 
the way. 

On our journey towards Sligo an incident occurred so unexpected 
and characteristic that it deserves to 'be mentioned. inside 

''passengers by a mail coach, and b^ore it started a young bride and 
bridegroom on their honeymoon joined us. The bride farming, 
and Carlyle courteously talked to her about sight-seemg and the 
pleasures of travelling, mounting at times to higher themes, like a 
man who never had a care. He g(^ out of the coach for a moment 
at a roadside station, and the bride^ whom 1 happened to hate known 
at Belfast, from whence came, immediately exclaimed, Who is 
that twaddling old Scotchman who allows no one to niter a word but 
himself?” I was so tickled by this illustraUon of the folly of 
scattering pearls in unsuitaUe that I burst into a gnffiiw of 

laughter, which was not easily aitlbgitished. In tire evening Carlyle 
asked me what 1 had hem lan^bhig alii so boisterously. 1 told him, 
expecting him to be as mudi aiOiliM^d as I was. But philosophers, 1 
suppose, don’t like to be laughed at by young brides, for he was as 
much disconcerted by the inctS^t as a beau of fonr-and-twenty. 
The absurdity of her judgmexrt to refused to see, and was disposed 
to insist that she was merely a charming embodiment of the 
jmpuli, for undoubtedly he was an old Scotchman, and probably 
twaddled a good deal to no purpose^ 

Mo»e Gods 

During our western joum^ the talk one day was confined to 
trifles. I asked him he had eve^ o&e to any decision as to the 
authorship of ** Juntto^” He replied tiiat in his it d^^ hot 

matter a brass farthuig to any humhn being who wto J ^ 

rej<to^ une well be indil^rent to a iqiieMytoi #hich it 

was alleged honour of Burk^ jpl^i^^ 

or Grirttto* Theim was a library of controversy on the question-— 
bootor pamphlets, essays, and articles— the writers of which must 
have set a oonri^RMfid>le v^u^ the solution It 

lurobably did not, Osriyle said, concern the honour ol ^urke and the 
others in the tilghtfest degree. Peiwns wto of 

this imtizre seemed to^?to of opinion, if any one cared to that 

I said that if I was sure of anything in the business it was that 
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Fn^cis was not t1i« man* After his ^ton from India he was oon- 
Btantly poring as a probahle after his diriith his. wife 

made the claim definitely on his behrif; but if Jniuus wanted to be 
known he had &e means of putring the matter outride the regions 
of doubt. I was persuaded that l^cis was Juxuus^ amanuenris and 
intermedia irith Wood&ll, and was fond of masquerading in his 
maBtm'is ric^hes. Carlyle made no answer, and proceeded to 
speak of d&er things. 

I told him of a time when I had travelled over a part of our 
present route with John Mitchel and John 0*Hagan (both known to 
him). After supper one eveziting, $» O'Hagan read aloud a chapter of 
Sartor Besartus/’ a commercial travails who had strayed into the 
room demanded if we weze playing a practical joke, pretending to 
read and applaud such astoni^ing nonsense. O'Bagan mildly assured 
him it was a genuine book he read» written by Thomas Carlyle. 

Carlisle/’ he ezclaimedi I ap astonished at 
ivould publish. I saw his shop in Fbet Street, with a bishop in one 
window and the devil in another/’ O’Hagan informed him that Thomas 
Carlyle was as diierent a pei^ Carlisle as Solomon 

the wise king iiom Solomon Site But he refused to 

be persuaded. “ Why, sir,’- he jtope^^ I saw with my own eyes 

his shop in Meet Street, with the devil side by ride/’ 

Carlyle said the bagman was better informed than his class since 
he knew enough to construct an hypothesis of his own on the subject. 
Opinions and criticisms about bimself were things he heard with little 
satisfaction; they were for the. most part anutterably trivial and 
worthless. He was known in sUme small degree to a few men whom 
he knew in turn, and that was aU rimt was needful or salutary. 

I told him that when I was in litoiidon a few weeks before 1 heard 
people laughing a good deal at the i^a of him which had impressed 
itself on the mind a Whig official qf rim second class. At a dinner- 
table the talk fell on the philosopher d Chelsea. After puzzling for 
a while to identify hi^, the officia! asked his neighbour in a whisper, 
“ Isnt that the man Who wrote the ^French Bevolutioa '--'With a 
Scotch accent ? *’ 

Carlyle laughed heartily, and imitated his unknown oritto in vwous 
banal phrases always ending with the Sc^ j sitjggested 

that the official instead of a b4tue would have made an c^igfam if he 
had inquired whether the Mr. Cmrlyie in question was not the man 
who Wrote all his speculations about Ireland with a deriii^ly Scotch 
accent ? He laughed, and told the story d the who 

thought a little hailing Would be very useful to a 
I suppo^, thht a little rough usage was wholesozim M 
I told him that a student, in whose capacity and diiqposit^ 1 had 
a strong irilief, ai&ed for a line in his handwriting, a guiding maxim, 
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if he noght choose. We had now arrifed at h Ciorlyle 

wrote on a scrap of paper, fitting pmml tor the case in hand, 
Fails ton * 

Kecuning to. Mitchel, he asked if difference ci po)^ had hecBS the 
nmin cnnse of our separatm^ 

. Oertainly, 1 said, it had. He wanted to advise the 
pay poor-rate, poor-rate being the poor man’s lent^ 
for immediate insurrection, when famine was everyirhere in 
island, and the French Bevcdution had not reyiTed* the national spirit. 
Hot he, Carlyle, was ac(K>antable for another cause df onn difference ; 
he had taught Mitchel to oppose the liberation of the n^grpee^ and the 
emancipation of the Jews. Mitchel wanted to preach tiiese oj^pns 
in the NcUim, but I could not permit this to be done, my o^ con- 
victions being altogether different. 

Mitchel, he said, would ^ right in the end ; the black 

man could not be emancipate &om the laws of nature, which had 
pronounced a very decided decree on ^ and nehh^er oofuld 

the Jew. 

Towards the end of July^ whose arrival Carlyle 

had promised somewhere on ibe jcfiimey, Suddenly joined us. He was 
engaged in administenng a family and ffiends had 

raised for the relief of Insh ditiselHi^ and has left a record of what he 
saw in Ireland which, for ghaisti^p horror, rivals Defoe’s picture of the 
Great Plague. He was at that time a vigorous, active young fellow, 
of simple habits and Bim|^ spes^, in which no one would have 
detected the future statesman. & the ** Reminiscences” Carlyle thus 
records hk arrival : 

** Oai’ to Bailma is place, ; (irivers, boots, &c., busy packihg. 

Tuam coach (ours of yesterdsyj comes In ; there rushes from it, shot as if by 
cannon from Vorktinre or Moraeth wfl^ stoppin^^^W. E. Forster ! 
veiy blue-nosed) i ttt with news vmEL ikf wife, and with inestingaishable 
good-humour ; he. mounts with us almcttt without rpfeetion, add we start 
for Ballina ; public car all to ourselves ; gloomy hulks of mountains on the 
left ; obuntty ill-tilled, some etvitified, vacnnt^a^^ we get wide stony 
moorland^ aim the isolate expanses of * .... 

Bu% has been at mess and sennon. Priest reproving prfc&es/im * patron 
(lays ’ (p%dk^age% which issue now in whi^ iiui£4y); with much good 
sense, says Duffy.” 

At Westport we came on a ruined ovei^bwing the 

workhcmpe a^d swstoing in the 1!^^ only 

maldng ba|e^ iteUament in Ixmdon 

havmg pereii^^ negatived . to imm %esa huge^ 

^ thk Was the late ICiathel Hoe}vwhw k aanoiwoed while thcMc 

{U^mareheiAg revised.. 
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inga into mimafactories, where iisefhl industries might be taught to 
young men and women, while Ihe able-bodied were employed in 
raifidng the food they consumed. This is Carlyle^s account of the 
place: 

Human swinei 7 has here reached its acme, happily : 80,000 paupew in 
this union, pcmulai^n supposed to be 60,000. Workhouse proper (l Suppose) 
cannot hold ahcw 8 or 4000 of them, subsidiary workhouses and ouMoor 
relief for Othm. Abomination of desolation ! what txm you make of it f 
Outdoor quasi-tcorA;; A or 400 big hulks of fellows tumbling about with 
shares, picks, and barrows, ^ levelling * the end of their workhouse hill \ at 
first glance you would think them aB working; look nearer, in each shovel 
there is some ounce or two of mould, and it Is all make-believe; 5 or 600 
boys and lads pretending to break stoi^. Can it be a ch/omty to keep men 
alive on these terms? .... Fifty-four wretched mothers sat rocking young 
offepring in one room ; mgm la gaUr€. * Dean Bourke ’ (OathoUc priest, to 
whom we had a letter) turns up here ; middle-aged, middle-siz^ figure, 
rustyish black coat, hessian boots, white stockings, good-humoui‘ed, loud- 
speaking face, fi'equent Lundyfoot snufiT; a mad pauper woman shri^s to 
be towa^s him, keepers seize bear her ofiT shrieking ; D^n, poor fellow, 
haa to take it * asy,’ I find— -how otherwise ? Issuing fi!om the workhouse 
ringed Gcdiorts are in waiting fmr hijn, j^iaecute him with their begging. 
>raerever he shows face, some scores^ soph waxing to be hundreds, of 
wretches beset him : he confesses im dare hot: stir out except on horseback, 
or with some fenced park to take poor Dean Bourke ! 

The Irish problem} Carlyie said iiai hrh iasme away, was to make a 
beginning in checking panperishi* Hihl hras the first task a sezisibie 
man would desire to see taken in hand. He would not attempt to show 
the way, not being familiar with practical business, but he asserted 
there was a way. Peel, from his mastery over the details of business, 
knowing what this a^le and that was fit for, had great advan- 
tages, and if he were only thirty years of age with his present 
experience, he would dp some notable work before he died. 

One spectacle which struck Mr* Garl^le much in the later days of 
our journey, he has omitted to notioe in the “ Reminiscences,’’ the 
systematic snppresrion of the peasaiitry by the landlords. I borrow 
a page or two from my own diary ^ the period on this and some 
other forgotten incidents : 

“ We traveled riowly frma Dimerick to Bligo, and We found everywhere 
the features of a recently conquered country. 01^ Was almost a wilderness 
from Kilrusjh to Coroifizi. The desolate shoriM of Lough Oorrib would heve 
resembled a desert but that the stumps of ruiqed houses idiowed that not 
nature, but man, had been the desolator. Between Killala Bay aiid BHgo, 
during an entixe day’s travel, we estimated that every second dwriling was 
pulled down f and not csibins alone, but stone houses fit for the residenoO of 
a substantial yepmanzy/’ 

We werp shpwh the mansion of a baronet who ,a|mnt 
a r^tal from his Irish temnitiy; he haid 

ejected S20 peminM months, and was in 

his poor-rate. 
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** Hie degradflitioa which had fallen nn the genepufl Celtic race was a sight 
such as 1 had nowhere seen or rea4 of«. The famine and tlh^ landlords have 
actually created a neio rcm in Ireland. We saw on the streets of Galway 
crowds of creatures more debased than the Yahoos ; ^wiftr-^reatures 
having only a distant and hideous resemblance to human b^gs. Grey* 
headed old men, whose idiotic faces had hardened into a settM leer of 
mendicancy, and women filthier and more frightful than harfies, who at 
the jingle ii a com on the pavement swarmed in m 3 rriads 
piaoes; struggling, screaming, for their prey* lilte some monstrous 

and unclean animals. In Westport the sight of th«>, priest on the sfx^ 
gathered an entire pauper population^ thick as a village market, swarming 
pund him for relief. Beggar ohUdren, beggar adults^ beggars in whito hairs, 
girls with faces grey and shrivelled j women with the more touching and 
tragic aspect of lingering shame and self^res^t not yet ; dnd among 

these terrible realities, imposture sha^ng in pretended fits toitdd the last 
touch of horrible grpt^ueness to the jttcture ! I saw these aiccuised sights, 
and they are burned into my memory for ever. Poor, mutikted, and 
debased scions of a tender, brave, and; j^bus stock, they were martyrs in the 
battle of centuries for the right to Uve in their own land, and no ^rcu- 
laneum or Pompeii covers ruins so memorable to me m those which lie 
buried under the fallen roof-trees of an * Irish e:stermination.’ ” 

After such a tragedy as W^sibpoxt exhibited we could have little 
relish, I &noy, for critimsm, nr idle biography of notabilities, but 
Carlyle reports that the day fiuidied as usual with “ babbling of 
literature,” for which, it seeiaSj, I was responmble, needing, perhaps, 
some relief after much natural wiwth and pity. 

“Bufly and I privately decide '^t we will have some luncheon at our 
inn, and quit this citadel of mendicancy, intolerable to gods and man, back 
to Castlebar this evening. Brilliant rose-pink landlady, reverent of Duffy. 
Bouquet to Duffy; mysteriously h^ded from unknown young lady, with 
verse or prose note; humph! hum^ I— and so without acddent in now 
bright hot afternoon, we take leave of Ckoagh Patrick — (devils and serpents 
all collected there— Oh, why isn’t there some Patrick to do it now again I)- 
and babbling of * literature ’ (not by Uiy will), perhaps about 5 p.if. arrive at 
Castlebar again, and (for D.’s sake) are reverently welcomed/* 

At Donejgd our |de»Bant trip eudp^ 1 had to retorn to Bublin 
with a view to revive inunediatriy^^^t^ WcUion (which had been sup- 
pressed by the Government in Julj J 64B), and Cariyle, n^r 4 brief 
visit to Gweedoie, wiai Glaagw^ This is the 

notice of pur diapeisMmk the** Eem^^ : 

“ Sea and Donegal and KiUibp^, rnomy rnggedneei yri^ gr^ patches 
near, idi treeless^r^nothing distinct till steepnarrpw sarsb^cf *1^ 
mhls, breweries^ epu^ confused, much whitbrws^bed country town. 

Tburiafe^^ busy at table alxeady : adent em^ waiter, doing his 

svHftest in impsrturbal^ patience and sdenoe^ And iso to the road again, 
quitting BslIys^Jindii ; o^y Duffy, Porster, and X did breakfast there. 

l^egalA^ town ; triangukir iwkpt aero^ to see 

0^eltt4 old :ma^^ PS €a«tle,^paniah gold 

in .^ueeu bslped. , D^pmng lb^ who will ^ by 

Qiahtifir to Gwe^ a^saeet me thet« ; XJuu^ is fw for Derry, 

and we pari; at ^trauorlar ; J, by appoiatmeUt, am for Lord Gem^ge Hiirs, 
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imd liare a plan of route from Plattnauar. And now from the moor-edge one 
sees * Stranorlar Vseveral mH^ off, and a moe% green^ not m^emplary 
for culture, but moat welcome here. Bown towards it, DitSy earnestly 
talking, consult^, questioning ; pathetic, as looking to the speedy end now. 
Down into the vdley ; fat heavy igure, in grey coarse woollen, suddenly 
running with lis, sees nm, says ^ dl r4^ht 1 ’ It is poor Plattnauer, who has 
come thus far to meet me ! we get him up ; enter through the long out- 
skirts of vStranorlar,’ up its long idle-looking street, to coach-stand ;-~-and 
thm^ IhiflF? istr^hing out his hand, with silent sorrowful face, I say, ^ Fare- 
well,’ and am off to Hattnauer’s little inn; and consider my tour as almost 
ended.” 

*■ 

I had sent to Dublin to procure a supply of Carlyle’s favourite 
Repeal pipes, which I hoped to giro him before parting, and I got 
in reply a story with a mond. The Repeal pipe bad been pushed 
out of the market by an enterpriring English manufacturer, who 
fabricated an imitation d it in choicer materials, in chalk, I believe, 
instead of pipe olay ; and after easing a little dishonest profit by 
selling it under the same name, totally destroyed the character of 
both articles, and brought the traffic to an end. I told the story to 
Carlyle, and assured him tiiat had been the history of more 
important industrial enteiprises m Our native woollens had 

been imitated in shoddy in Yorkshire, and the fraudulent article sent 
for saile in Dublin as Irish manufiM^ure. Carlyle said the despicable 
and distracted career of modern competition had many worse incidents 
to exhibit. One of the most a^rming phases of our social life was 
the complete contempt for veraefty and integrity, by which profit was 
pursned by these sons of Mammon, the ultimate result of v^hich no 
reasonable man could doubt. 

As soon as he got settled ^ home our correspondence recom- 
menced, and a little later cur conversations. 

C. Gavan Duffy, 

{Toiemimuei.) 



M il. SPUB0EON is dead. There are thonsands in this opuntry* 
and there are tens of thonsands in other landS) in whom this 
annonncement will awaken a senim of personal loss. There are 
multitudes in England and America who reckoned among the prd- 
.spects of their visit to Landpa the treat of hearing Mr. Spurgeon. 
|We are told by Mr, Stead N “ I 

j'dinna want to die till I gang to London and see Madam^ TussauCs 
and hear Mr. Spurgecm.” Thia man may be taken as a type of 
thousands, whose range of reading was restricted, whose historical 
interests culminated in Madainb Tussaud's, and whose rdigious 
curiosity reached to Mr, Spurgeon* Their vision would be satisfied 
with the wax figures in Baker Street— or^ rather, Marylebone Bead; 
and their hearts would be gladdened at the Tabernacle, I do not 
mean that the range of Mr. Spui^ebn’s influence was limitied to this 
type of man : it was far wider rbsi^ may be tidcenjfo repre- 

sent those for whom Mr. Spurg^n^ message had a special charm. 
Far wider was his influence V 1^ of loss wiU not ^ felt 

only among those w%) looked hearing him, it will be the 

portion of those w a 

wedtly benefit boon, I^kdles of , educatbn and took 

delight in reading his Simons ; and ministem sli to 
found iSmm more or leas usefu}. Indeed, leaking of this, 1 
tiamUe to tilrink those tooes to whoih Spurgeon’s death 
means, the ifitmioe the voice whidi awoke their An 

eto 1^ best^ 

Imt a ' pnlj^it^ l^ cl all amd pit^^ 

for . ' this;. ::m-: .. make^^some'-' 

noise every Sunday. ^ There is, how^eterj c<msokto these; 
?OL.ija. X 
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for we are informed that the acGumnlation of sermons in the 
publisher's hands will suffice for the issue of a weekly sermon 
by Mr. Spurgeon for some years to come; so that his echoes 
may continne their reverberations for some time longer^ till ihe 
supply comes to an end, and the imitators M back upon their original 
staleness, and go limping about tbeir work, having lost the powers of 
using their own legs after having employed cratches so long. It will, 
perhaps, be good for them to be obliged to use their own powers. I 
think Mr. Spurgeon would have agreed with Dr. Johnson, in saying 
that no man ever yet was great through imitation.” 1 think Mr. 
Spurgeon would have gone further ; I think that, however desirous 
he may have been of training men to teach the principles, which he 
conceived to be essential truths of religion, he appreciated originality, 
and that from an ethical and spiritual point of view he would have 
said to those who aspired to serve God by preaching : “ Be ' lyoitrselveSf 
but do not think of yourselves* Nay, forget self in order that you 
may be yourselves.” For whatever else may be said of the great 
Baptist preacher, whether we describe him as a preacher, an organiser, 
an author, one thing remains him — he was always Mr. 

Spurgeon. It was his personalty which impressed the world; the 
things he said may be quoted as amart or telling, as humorous or 
pathetic (though he was not often m the meltmg mood), but behind 
all was the force of his own personal character, his faith, his indepen- 
dence, his earnestness, his persevermeoe, the sum total of those 
mysterious qualities which make up personality; there was the char- 
acter behind which reveak itself in word and action, and which, in its 
turn, gives weight and force to all &at is said and done ; so that the 
same thing said by dilf^nt men carries very different weight. What 
a man says is appraised by a subtle process of valuidion ; and in this 
men are like stocks which pay equal dividends, but command different 
market prices. * 

Mr. Spurgeon’s loss tibus becomes more than a loss to those who 
recaived from him much of their epiritnal diet, or their pulpit 
pabulum. His death is the loss of a personality and character whose 
influence ranged furUier than his hearers or his readers. He was a 
factor in the life of the Hnglish-speaktiig people. He was an English- 
man possessed of the robust qualities # our race, and beheld a 
position which was recognised (even by those who d^fered frm 
most widely in religion and politics) as a position to which he was 
justly entitled, not because he was a Baptist, a Calvinist, a Non^ 
conformist minister, but in virtue of those qualities which. Englishmen 
have always delighted to honour--energy, peweveraaoe, courage, 
frankness of speech, singleness of purpose, independfimce 
and faith in God, 
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Leaving out of sight his positba as a TeUgious teacher, he 
bequeaths ns a lesson of susioess in life. he 

had no advantage of birth or circumstance, save^^^^t^ inestimable 
advanti^of traditional piety in* the home. the 
little cottage next to the Wheatsheaf Inn at Siel^^ to the 
Tabernacle and Beulah Hill was a great one. In taldng It^ W to 
endure the jealous distrust, partly naturaL aid justifiable^ hot 
also discreditable and unworthy, which seldom lorgets to dog the 
steps of those who climb above thmr fellows were 

^who prophesied that the excitement of his fame would not last* He 
had '‘gone up like a rocket and would come down like a stick.’* 
Dr. Parker, who quotes this, telk us al^ that grave and reverend men 
apologised for him, and hoped that would not be regarded as a 
fair sample of the Baptist ministry.’’ He also relates how Dr. Binney 
spoke of him as a boy who talked in a most confused and incc^erent 
manner, without logic or consistency.’- But time did not wear out 
his reputation ; the light shone to the last. He had talent, but 

he had qualities without iw^hich Ment is of little avail: he had 

what athletes woidd call staying pow^^ He passed thiotzgh the 
ordeal of the /urcre. cl eaidy tme, A lights character and a 
less stable ibul might by the popularity which 

met him on the threshold o£ his mimhood. The pro^rity of fools 
destroys them ; Imt Mr. Hpm^lpBbn the instinct of a strong nature. 
He knew that no man can lardduoe great efEects without hard work. 
He had won a imputation : ha did ^ he did the much harder 

thing, he maintained it. He was able to do so, because he 
recognised the law of hard worj^ and because he was wise enough 
not to be tempted out of his depth. Of his hcud work little need 

be said. It is open to all to see that he did not offer to his 

people wlmt cost him nothing. Wa are told how the late Bev. 
Mr. Denton noticed at ^e Brii^ Museum a gentleman who was 
constantly consulting the worb of Fathers and of other divines, 
and who proved to be Mr. Spurgeon’s to ransack the 

divinity of the past Iqr asie^tas or pulpit illimtarations. The 

incident seiwes to lay uxidar tribute every 

source of light and upon only. 

It is the be paid for fr^bness; simia whah^ k and 

stale fo as seldom comes With 

But no enei^ of Mr. Sp^ 

wotking poweim;^^^^ vast oongregatkm^;^.^ at the 

Tabeamaek, and the s^ll vaster cpngzegataens who in every quarter of 
the world of Ins sermmis, ateeyidte^ 

ene^ for 

years. Pds indomitable and unfiagging persey^^ won its reward. 
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It gare him an assured place in the metropplis ; he became a recogaised 
power in the religions life of England. He stood before kings, aod 
not before mean men. 

But he had miother quality which contributed to his success. 
Besides the staying power which diUgonce assures/he had the wiedp^ t 
to live within his own limitations. Many a man who has reach^ ,a 
<'ertain meesure of lame has been sacrihced by the ambition which over- 
leaps itself, when he has been tempted to essay the winning of fame in 
some fresh departuib. Bulwer Lytton was regarded as desirous of 
many-sided fame when he sought to add the reputation of a scholar to 
the renown of a poet and a novella ; it may be doubted whether these 
desires do not end in the obscuration of a man’s legitimate fame. 
l)r. Watts, the correspondent of learned men in Europe, is forgotten ; 
the author of The Little Busy Bee ** is remembered, and the bee has 
sucked the honey out of the Hower of his fame. Thousands know 
him as the author of the line-r^ 

“Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” 

who do not know him as the aulbor of the noblest hymn in the 
English language. A farthing candle lighted may blot out our vision 
of a star : and a puerile amHtion of joining in some fresh sphere 
may dim the lustre of a well-earned rehpwn. 

Mr. Spurgeon escaped this temptation, if it ever assailed him. 
Some, indeed, thought that his essays at authorship might prove 
disastrous in this way; and the works that he has written may be 
pointed to as evidence of his having attempted, and successfully 
attempted, another path besides {H^eaching. But this view is, I think, 
a mistaken one. It is true that Mr. Spurgeon wrote books. His 
John Ploughman’s Talk” has had a circulation of more than half a 
million. His Treasury of David ” has sold by thousands. We admit 
it ; but it is not as an author that Mr. Spurgeon will be remembered ; 
his works are not in the true sense ventures in literature. They are 
rather chips from his workshop; and in his workshop not books but 
sermons were made. These were hts true work; the others were 
but groupings of accumulated material. He waa not tempted, as 
others have been, into really new ventures. Preaching was his trade ; 
and he kept to it. Hoc unit m — ^this one thing he did — whatever he 
wrote he threw it off in the course of, and not in addition lo, his 
main and mnch-loved work of preaching. To this, and not to author- 
ship, he devoted his life. 

This energetic perseverance was allied with certain giflle’^a. sturdy 
good semte, a vigorous mind, a quick imagination, a mif^ul and 
joyous temperatiient, a telling v(^, and a mastery g^ stslw^ 
language. 1 heard it once said of Hr. Spurgeon that he possessed 
no first-rate gift®, but a good supply of second-rate gifts in first-rate 
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order. I thotiglit ihat there was iatidh in this description^ 
There have been men with ridieof gifts—with wider mastffly of their 
mother tongue, with voice of gi^ter variety and more^^^ s^ 
tiinbre, with more hatw humotitj and irith higher inte^^ 
docents ; but it has seldom Kap^ned that ihey have^ in bne 
mail, Mr. Spurgeon’s gifts met in him, to dnd themselvett dominated 
anid directed by a vigorous will and a single-minded parpose; 
Compare ^m ^th men in the world of poHticg/ we find burselves 
disposed to say that he was among religious orators what Bright was 
-among political, The comparison is not whoUy correct, bht it is one 
which suggests itself to many; and it is (xmveniently hear to the 
In speaking of Mr. Spurgeon 1 am at a disadvantage^ as 1 did not 
know him personally; but I know enough to be able to appreciate 
the strong personal attachment with which he was able to insprre his 
friends, and the power of that genial nature which could disarm pre- 
judice. A ready word, Mid a Hndly disposition to speak the word 
that was ready, gave him the ^y to unlock even a stranger’s heart. 
1 remember an anecdote which waa told me by a clergyman whom to 
know was to love, and who, in the incident, expressed the 

pleasure wWch' it had ^veb him^ I^e the Baptist preacher, he was 
compelled to spend part of ffie y^»t Mentone. There he met Mr. 
Spurgeon, to whom he descri^ hthmelf as frail, saying that his doctor 
compared him to a fraotm^^^i^ might last long 

enough with proper care. V Ah!” said Mr. Spurgeon, "I hope that 
the pane of glass may lajit for God^s Kght to shine 

through it.” There was a grace cd simple kindliness in such things 
as these, as there was the strong love of simplicity in his saying, 
“ I hate oratory.” To speyr as he bought, as he felt, as he briisved, 
with faith and with sincerity, this wto enongh ; this is one secret of 
true power. 

By reiigioua descent Mr. Spurgeon belonged to the Poiitan stream 
of English thonght; As regeiids pro^ss and culture, he has be^^ 
called a Fhiiistine. The temperament of such men biinds them 
to much of the joy and beauty life. They are as those who live 
in a walled garden, and who km the sunlight sooner than the rest 
of the world, because of the; h^j^ of their gar^ Wall Such 
often intShike the shadow prqedbed 'by their own wiSl fbr a dark- 
ness which has lidlen on the whole world. Our :pSG|udiceiB an^bur 
self-made Umitations i^ the Hght of heayma 

only fair to see the other side of the picture^ , ISbe iNiritan type may 
mean heedlessness of cultmW and loss of sweetness and light, but it 
also means : M ooUragebns bearing like 

that bf the Canmohiaus, who prayed as ti^y fought and fonght as 
they priced ” If sudbi men fail to Sis 19ie Hght whk^ falls beyemd 
their own gaxdeh, the 1%^ in theb own g^en is very clear, and 
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tliey know kow to rejoice in it. Their own experiences are as revela- 
tions to them. Their own interpretalaons are derived from sonrces 
whidi are beyond bhallmige. The difficult text may be solved by 
prayer, and the solution so ffiiind may stand against the glosses of 
human learning. The resuitaht attitc^e of mind is plainly uhoitieaL-^ 
It lacks Jrisliorieiil perspective* becomes under such 

treatment as a Chinese picture, every obj^ is equidistant. The subliine 
collectibh of books >fhich make up the sacsred literature of^ the Bible 
loses under such t^atment the effects of light and dbade which 
historical criticism can supply \ the (real wright, value, rigmfi- 
cance of many passages is lost. The texts are not understood 
as the prophet or writer meant them to be understood; their 
relationship to age and drcnmsftaaces is merged in their relation, 
possible or impossible, to the modern reader. The message,, 
real or fancied, to the spiritual experience of to-day constitutes their 
chief use. It is forgotten that the true message to the men of to-day 
can only be realised when the meamng of the message to the men of 
past days is understood.. It is a fortunate circumstance that a man’s 
moral earnestness may save him fll^effects or logical results 

of his intellectual limitations. Horsley said that the careful 

student of the English Bible sudb an instinctive insight 

into the drift of Bible teaching he could compass the meaning 
of passages which, critically speaking, he was unable to expound. 
There is truth in this. There is a sjaritual instinct, the outgrowth of 
diligent and devout study, which carries a man beyond his own intel- 
lectual limitations. 1 do not of course mean that any man can escape 
the efects of his own mental limitations ; but I do mean that men 
whose spiritual and mcHral forces are carefully cultivated may often 
transcend them. If it were not so, Christian sympathy would be 
even narrower than it is. But in much the limitations remrin, and 
their effects are felt. They were seen in Mr. Spurgeon, though in 
him they were often transcended. Time and space would fail me in 
any endeavour to illustrate this point. But I may, at least, quote the 
following from Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons. His attachment to Cal- 
vinism is sincere, and unhesitating : 

Bo you suppose for a moment that this is any in justice in Qqd in haying 
given you grace which He did not give to another ? 1 suppo^ you my, 
‘ Injustice, no : God has a right to do as He wills with his own ; I <riuld not 
claim grace nor could my companions; God cAoec to give it tome, the other 
has rejected grace wilftdly to his own fault, and 1 should have done the 
same, but tkit He gave more grace” whereby my wffi was constrained/ 
Now sir, if it be not wrong for God to dp the thing, how mm it be wrong 
for God to purpose to do the thing? And What is election but Good’s purpose 
to do what He does do ♦ 

* Sermon on Homans vili. Oct. 18, ig57. 
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I make no ocnnment on the argument. Xhat is not my |>urpose. 

I only the fblloraving to he put diongBidie it, that the spirit of Mr. 
%orgeo]i may be seen lifted {or the moment above his <3^ 

> Se has l^n expressing Ms beHef that B 
* numeious than is commoniy supposed. He then goes on^ 

That, however, we care very Kttle about; for I say of ife 3^^ 
let it peiMh, but let name last for ever.” ? 

He then expresses the hope that the necessi^ the ekhtotce of 

the Baptist body will cease by all Christians r^ 

V baptism by immersion — 

Yea, and yet again, much as I love dear old l«nglandy I dO n^ b^eve she 
will ever peri^. No, Britain, thou shalt never peridii V loir old 

England is nailed to the mast by the prayers of Christies, by the efloits of 
Sunday schools and her pious men. But t say let even England's name perish ; 
let her be merged in one great brotherhood ; let us have hd England and no 
France, and no Bussiaand no Turkey, but let us have Ginistendom ; and I say 
heartily, from my soul, let natioxm and nal^al distinctions perish, but let 
Christ’s name last for everv' B^haps there is only one thing on earth that 
I love better tlmn the last I have meptionecl, and that is the pure doctrine of 
imadulteiuted Calvinism* JBut if that be wrong'--if there be anything in 
that wdiich is false--^ for one perish too and let Chruft’s name 

la«t for ever.”*!* . • 

This spirit Ufts a mim It enables him to grow as 

life opens out to him iridir are not surprised to find 

Mr. Spurgeon expresmng in idi&it hm address his belief that — 

“ there is more love in the hesits of Christian people than they know of 
themselves. We mistake divergehees of judgment for differences of heart ; 
but they are far from being the same thing.”t 

It has been pointed ont that t^ere are three classes of men in tihe 
Chriel^an Church. There are Ibe me^ who may be i^escribed as 
iatelleotnal, to whom the reconciliation of truth with truth is important. 
Eraamm may stsmd as the type. Thei^e are the men who seek to reconcile 
the world by the doctrines^^ W to be true. Imther and 

Knok belong to this class.^^^^ mre the men whose chief thought is 
of the inward reccmoiliation of fte spirit and order of Clod. 

Of them F^nelon and Leighto^^^a^^ named as types* if we were to 
class Mr. Spurgeon we muiKt pbme him among the men oi action ; he 
belongs more to the type c^llUteihaii tothatc^Ihisipns orF^nelon. 
He belongs to the class than 

sti^g thbrisers*— men of action, skit men of contem^ Each 
olasl its Umitations ; eaoh^^i^^ message and its 

W may note their Umitations wIiiO^^^u^^ their 

poweau or their * 

it is needless for me to say that 1 differed feoin 1&. Spurgeon on 
ina^y pok^ and of order. He was profoundly impressed 
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witli the truth of much that must be dossed as doabtfhl ; he uttered 
seutiments at times which seemed to' contradict the principles which 
he so firmly held ; more than once he spoke hardly of the Ohardu to 
which 1 belong ; some things which seem vary trae to some d ns he 
had no eye to perceive. He was as one who sits in an observatory to 
view the he^eps^ but has his telescope so adjusted that he can only 
follow the of a star through one portion of the sky. ihere 

are fields Of vision whidh his glass cannot cover, and movements of 
stars which he cannot 'track ; but this is the fault, not of the tdescope, 
but of the way in which the telescope is fixed. What he does see he 
sees most clearly : his eye is at the glass, and the glass is turned towards 
heaven, and the heaveim. to him declare tiie glory of God ; and he tells 
what he sees. He may not always be right, he does not see all the 
heavens ; but what he does see is very clear to him, and be makes it very 
real to others. He lifts their eyes upwards to the lights that shine there, 
and to the glory that awaits them. He is often very literal and very 
limited ; he misses the wider sense, he fails to perceive the relation- 
ship of star to star, or to track the wide sweep of the planet’s orbit ; 
but there are heavenly lights up joader, and they do move, and they 
are God’s handiwork. He sees imd and he makes others 

see and believe also. He has hp doul^ about what he sees; he 
has no doubt about the meaning of it alL He sees it in relation 
to himself; the brightness of the heavens is a true brightness to 
him, he wants others to see how bright it is ; the love of God is 
very real to him, and he wants others to feel how real it is. His 
very limitations give him confidence, but still more does the simplicity 
of his faith. As the gates were opened to let in the men,” said the 
old Allegori^ whom Mr. Spurgeon loved, ** 1 looked in after them, 
and behold me city shone like the sun ; the streets also were paved 
with gold, and in them walked many men with crowns on their heads 
and palms in their bands, and golden harps to sing praises withal. 
There were also of them that had Wings, and they answered one 
another without intermission, saying, * Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord.’ 
And after that they shut up the gates, which, when I had seen, I 
wished myself among them.” It wat beautiful and most real to 
Bunyan, it was tbe same to Mr. Spurge^ 

We live in an age in which, like chiMibn with their toys, we wish 
to pull things to pieces and see what they ire made of. We ask 
ourselves how the trees can grow in Fari^ise, or how they can be 
rooted in a pavement of gold. We love analysis, and we wish to 
understand tbe way in which golden* harps can be tuned« We 
wish to understand so much that little is laft jm d 

inBpirati(m showa signs of perishing. To other men of simpfef faith, 
these golden streets and golden harps meant the triuiuph of love and 
the music of the other world. There was very ted in pre- 
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setce of God, and the angels who sang jiia 

Perhaps it is 1»iiteF to hare a iaiGi snoh as this; evm thongh allied 

to what the wc^ld callis nan^wnese, than to opeh onr n^s so wid^y 

that m the chaos and confonoa of ideas whu^ I# 

alh^geiiiuv. Bat better stilh I thibh, it woidd beJ^,"B8 Be|!^ Hanley 

su^ WA Ooald combine the B^arit and method of BrasEsns with tl^^ 

enei|^ (^ Lozier and h^ox, and the repose <d F^Ion 

Who saj tlmt it is foolish to dream of a time when we mi^ See 

in the Chnroh of Christ the intellectnal sineer^ Bishop Fraser 

enjoined with the saintliness of Keble and Jie stnidf^ f^ of 

Mr. Spurgeon ?' ^ 

w. aStfoN. 
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W HAT are the principles wUdi onght to guide Unionists in the* 
defence of the Union ? • 

This is the inquiry to which I propose to supply an answer. My 
purpose is not to make any slartl^ or novel suggestion, but to 
recall public attention to confederations) regarding the defence of 
our national unity, so obvious hardly admits of 

dispute, so trite that they hardly s^m to^ h^ restatement, yet so 
constantly overlooked at the present moment, and so likely to be dis** 
regarded in the heat of the itn^ding conflict, that they demand 
emphatic reiteration* 

Three principle^ ought to goveni, as on the whole they have 
hitherto governed, the action of Unionists. , 

Fird . — Unionisls must spare no Intimate effort whatever to win 
the general election. U 

To insist upon this point may seem cbil(^sh or pedantic. We are 
all, it will be said, artning for the political campaign ; what need then 
of saying that we muet struggle for victory ? The reply is easy. It 
is that hundreds of UnionistB fail to grasp the 
of the impending conflict. Much onriee^ tidk implies ^at a Glad- 
stonian victory, if it be not an overwholn^g one, will be of no great 
importance. A Gladstonian majority,-’ H is argued, ^ gained at 
all, must in any case be a narrow one ) it will consist of 
filled with mutual distrust, not to say hostility, and e(o opposed to 
each Other on matters both of feeling and of principle, that it will be 
imposmbfo for the^ to frame any measinre of Honm Bnle^^O^ 
they cpnM a^e> or wMeh, if by mj posmbility they to 

an agreement, could be carried tbxongh tiie House of Goto If 

on return to ofltee Mr. Gladstone delays to bring to 
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Bale Bill, lie will lose all credit for state^xiaixi^p. If ha proposes 
any definite fichme he will, ae.in 1&86, rant %k p twain; 

his Irish allies will reject any plan which dees nn^ g!P: a good deal 
farther than the Bill of 1886 towards seearing; Irish i^per^eiiee ; 
his English sapporters will para no Bill whidi does not 
Imperial Parliament far greater authority than was seenred by^^t^^ 
Bill of 1886. The Irish members must be retained at Weatainster 
or relegated to Dublin. A measure which retains thw canned be 
supported by Liberals who see that the <me oc^pmsation oSTered to 
ISngland for the Parliam^tary independence 
exclusion of Irish members from a part in the 
minster, whilst a measure which depriyes Irish xnemhers of their seats 
in the English Parliament cannot be supported by Scores of 61ad- 
stonianB, who hare pledged themselyeS up to tiie lips to the retention 
of the Irish members at Westn^nate:^, as a pledge and sigh of tho 
legislative supremacy reserved to the Imperial Parliament.” Some 
Unionists press this line of ' wpgnment so &r as to wish that if the 
Unionists cannot gain a large Mr. ^6 may return to 

office with a small majority or twenty members. His 

return to nominal power vdih ttcy fency, be the end of his real 
authority $ a few months wBl timt he is powerless^ and strip him 
for ever both of weight and of ‘ptptdarity. 

This is the kind of loosa^td}cMthe r^lt of loose thinking — ^^which 
is doing an infinity of damage tp Unionism. It saps the energy of 
Unionists and keeps them hving foors paradise; for the whole 
line of argument I have described is, plausible though it soi^nds^ 
utterly misleading. It is based on a whole mass of either dispntid3ie 
or demonstrably false assumptionB. 

Whelher the C^j^tion wBl :^e next general election obtain a 
majoit^ at is a matter of the most doubtful speculation. I^ero 
is every ground for energy, thm It no ground whatever for want of 
heart or hope, on the part ctf XJnioxdE^. But should be hest election 
result in a Gladstonian triuin^ it is at least as likely to produce a 
large as a smidl majority of Separatists. Vast bodies of democratic 
voters tend to sway strongly towuids imy side to which &ey incline 
at all The plaui^biiity of the |s;edlsstiQn that any whether 

Unknist or Gladstom^^^^ a nmaU one arises convic- 

tion, which undoubtedly is well fiatmded, thm^ thmAre thousands of 
eleetbra/ parties, who cannot now 

opinions* A great oratm* Qt a great statesura^ prerant 

moment rouse the enthrairaim and stimulato tte en his fol- 
lowersi, lie eouM hsrdly hope to make mai^ converts from the ranks 
of his %|Kment^ . It is not, however^, on. the ' votes of men of fixed; 
o<mvi<i^ik]ra turns* A 

change, in many constitneudrat) of e ftw hundred votes, or less, from 
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one Bide to the other, the rally round Mr. Gladstone of Liberals ii^ho 
in 1886 never went to tte poll, the' action, in short, of a 
tively «nall numbec of vOtersy who be described as waV^^f 
might under concrivable circumstan^ give the Separie^ste a odh-^ 
sideiaWe Pariiatii^tary majority^ ©rant, however, the 
argument, that neither party can by possibility obfein a tnajoriiy 'c^f 
more than from to thirty votes. Such a majority, if in &v6ht* 
of Separataony might work, and probably would work, untold evil: It 
is idle to argue from notorious differences of opinion and feeling 
which, under the pressure of di^at, would break the Opposition to 
pieces, that the Separatists, when clw^red % victory, could not agree 
upon a policy of Home Buie: SucoeM k a gwat pacificator. Home 
Rulers, if victorious in 1892 by however slender a majority, would 
know that the suobess of their pol^, if achievable at all, must be 
achieved then and there. They would come to terms of agreement 
for the simple reason that concord would be a necessity; they would 
be compelled eithar to agree or, as a party, to perish. Should a Bill 
be framed which satisfied English ©Isdi^nians, Irish NarioM 
would, we may be sure, accept it, do so for a very valid 

reason ; they would know that b^ for effecting 

the ends they desire would ever ksel^^ In the attempt to 

dissolve the Union, the first skip, Ib^ would rightly feel, is every- 
thing. The creation of an IriA Far a legal right 

to speak in the name of tito Msh people would give Nationalists 
not indeed aU they derire, but the^ ^ of obtaining it. 

Were such a Parliament endowed only with the right of regulating 
gas, electricity, water-works, and such matters, which is pretty 
nearly all the aitt^rity that the present Separatist member for 
Rossendale was, in his astuteness or hk rimplici^ willing to concede 
to a body claiming to represent Iiniiuid as a nation, still the exist- 
ence of a so-called national Parliament on College Green, riiough 
wielding powers no. greater than those of a vestry, would be the 
virtual repeal of the Act of XJnloU;^ and would involve the moral 
defeat of Unionism, There is not an Irish i^tator who does not 
know that, though to create an Parliament is a matter of 

infinite labour, there would be, compas»lKveIy^^^ no dfifSculty 

in extending the authorit^y of an &kh P^ if once the elec- 

torate of Great Britain heA acquiesced in its existence. Supi^, 
however, that Mr. Gladstone should elect rather to satisfy the ai^m- 
tions of Mr. Realy, Mr. Davitt, or Mr. Redmond, than to gratti^ the 
very nmdest ideas of Home Rule entertained by the respectable rank 
and file (ff hk Engiish sup^ Suppose that* a Some Rule Bil^^ 
say, the i^^ deprived fey the re^ 

at WeStntini^ier # ite one benefit lor England, skmld be^^ eo drawn 
as to ensure the saipport of Irish Nationalists, What reason have we 
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to suppose that moderate Gladstoniazna would refoi^ to swallow a 
nostrum wbidbi in their hearts thej maj i^osougl% dial^ 
whatever* They h^e already d<me many things might be 

supposed would have oiended their judgment or ; they 

have condoned or palliated boycotting ; they have^ to 
never dumounoed the |dan of campadgn ; they have nn^ ligidi 
crimihal con^iracy. Yet from a moral pdmt ^ view apoiojpr to 
criminals condemned by the Special Commissto mimt^^ to been, one 
would suppose/ far more painfd to Moderates like 
urpuld be the acceptance of a vezy extensive measmre of Home Buie. 
In 1886 Liberals, who throughout toeirhves had totalled or tohoon^c^ 
the policy of Home Buie, were free to follow their own^ c^^ 

Yet in the main the bond of party— ^ very different thing, 1 must in 
fairness add, from considerations of self-interest — was found stronger 
than the tie Of principle. Jn 188E< or 1898 all freedom of action 
will have gone 6rom the (^adstoniato ' toy will have been sworn in 
to party aUegiance ; their triumph, if it be achieved, will have been 
due to party discipline, loyidty to ccdltoS^ to passion 

for victory, the longing to end once and to all a tedious, controversy, 
the unbearable hnmiliaticm oontoding that they have been dupes, 
some of the best no less than soato uf the worst of human feelings, 
all the natural impulses of partisandiip will tend in one direction. 
The predominant sentiment ol ^e moment will be that no man 
must flinch in the hour of battle. , Gladstone will be dictator. The 
sole mandate of any cogency imposed by Giadstonian electors upon 
their representatives will be to mandate to accept any Home Buie 
Bill whatever which is endorsed with the name of Gladstone* 

If any critic thinks my antieipetion of the probable attitude of 
Gladstonians afler an electoral victory untrustworthy* end fancies that 
Giadstoniaii Liberals/ if dissatisded with their leader’s scheme for 
Home Bole, will for the flrSt time break from their party, let the 
objector reflect that it wptdd be quite possible to avoid lor the moment 
patting the party loyalty of Moderato to too severe a tot. The ^ 
diate passing of a Home Bill would not be a necessity. Other modes 
of promoting the cause of sefubrslto toiglit easily be disccVBr^. A 
small Giadstonian m^ority migto difScult^^ 
difflculty torning out in fact so grto to B appears-'MiO C^ mea- 
sure "of >Pome Buie through to toto of Gcmunomk" a 

to pass a insolation pledging to House 

of Gotoato to to principle of Msh pa tom ea to a^ independence. 
No petoti retutoed as a Gladstoito toonibet sUiee 1886, no 
pemcp 4toted to FarBameto in 1698 or I8d3| on terms, 

as a topitoto pf Hr/ Gladstone, could with 
refuto to and pro- 

bably w^ld be, drawn in terto. ^ togue remove to possibility 
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of conflicfe between the hoatiie groups which would constitute tfae 
Oladstonian insjbritj. efiecti howevOT, of a teaoluticm in favour of 
granting anindependent Parliainent to lrela^^ not be ineasured by 

the moderatk^n or the ainbiguily^ of language. Whatev^er its terms, 
its meaning would be understc^ by the whole world, and its effect 
would be enonaous. Should the House oi Commcms once sanction the 
principle of disunion, a blow of incalculable weight would have been 
struck at the tmit^ of the nation. Disastrous have been the results 
flowing from the adoptioii of Bepeal as Ihe policy of an English 
party, far moiv disastrous effects wouM flow from the sanction of Bepeal 
by a body which could l^afly speak in the name of the people of 
England. The House of Bepresentatives have never possessed in the 
United States half the constitutional power, or a tithe of the tradi- 
tional authority, which in Bngiaiid the course of history has conferred 
upon the House of Gommcms. if the House of Bepresentatives 
had, daring the War of Secession, passed a resolution in favour of 
dissolving the Union, it may well be doubted whether the forces of 
the Northern States could have been effectively employed for the 
suppression of the slave-ownero- rehepp 

It aigues, again, simplicity mr ^Uurailee to suppose that even the 
immediate passing of Home Buie resolu^ns is needful for the triumph 
of Separatists. The formation of a Gladstonian Cabinet means that 
the government of Ireland wHl be handed over to the enemies of Eng- 
land. Nominal authority indeed may be placed in the hands of the 
most respectable among our opponents. Lord Spencer or Lord Aber- 
deen^ Mr. Morley or Sir George Trevelyan may hold office ; any one 
of them who likes to undertake the ^ or aU of them together, may 
put the United Hingdom into liquidation, and wind up the connection 
between Ireland and Great Bntein. ' But whoever be the occiQ>ants 
of the Castle, the real governors of Ireland would be Mr, H^ly, Arch- 
bishop Walsh, Jfr. William O'Bri^, M>. Dillon, and hlr, Davitt. 
Men found guilty of criminal conspiracy, priests who have connived at 
boycotting or who have promoted politicians who have objected to no 
kind of violence which was not directed againet themselves or their 
partisans, lawyers who have never respected the laVr unless it could 
be in some way turned against theb opponents, would, if Mr, Glad- 
stone should ever return to office, guide the admini^^^ nominate 
the judges, direct the police of IrehU]^. This practical instdmieht of 
Home Rule would go a good way to arrest the possible 
Nationalists to the moderation of Mr. Gladstone’s legMatlve proposals. 
It would farther break down the spirit of Loyalists. The W(^ng of 
the Land Purchase Act would, under such a state of Ihtiigs^ become 
impossiifle V evmy xnag^strate w spite of jj^ptdat eteour, has 
enforced the law of the land ; every ffirmer who, in the mid^ of dis- 
honest or terrorised neighbours, has inanMly paid Ms rent ; every taiant 
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who, in deiSanoe nf the National League or the leadess in the Plan of 
Oampaign, has under the sancdon of the law pun^iiised or leased land 
’Offered to him by a boycotted landlord^ eFei; conslakble w 
formed his du^ the State-^rery onoj in A<at> high^ 
or poot> who has respected the Jaw, and has obeyed the xides^^ 
loyalty and justice, confident in the power and the will of the 
English ^people to protect honest men in the esLerdse of their 
just rights, would find himself the victim of injustbe and persecution, 
and would feel that honesty and manliness had turju^ out folly, and 
l^at he had been betrayed by the country which he trusted, and had 
been made subject to the tyrants whose power he had rentnred to 
defy. It is idle to suppose that such an experience of wrong would not 
produce its natural effects. Grants for the sake of argument-r-and this 
is granting a great deal more than the facts warrant — ^that a Glad- 
stonian Government, if supported by only a small majority, could under 
no circumstances continue to exit^ m than half a year, yet six 
months of misrule would be enough to undo all the go^ which has 
been painfully obtained ly six and legd government. 

Destruction is far^ more mpld^ eonstruction. It may wd.1 be 

doubted whether a few months of injustice would not make it 
impossible to restore lor yeata to come in Ireland the authority 
of ordinary law, and the majfiMnery of ^constitutional government. 
Nor does the matter end hewt ^ Jtii indeed my firm conviction that 
a Unionist minority, if firmly hound together, could by its strenuous 
resistance ultimately render ahmiive^^ a attempt of Separatists to 
tear asunder the union betwem Great Britain and Ireland. But 
who dares count on the unbroken steadfastness and absolute disoL 
pline of the whole Unionist par^ under circumstances of defeat ? 
I yield to no man in my respect' for the Unionist leaders, whether 
they be Gbnservatires such and Mr, Baltour, or 

Liberals such as the Duke of no 

party has ever clung more firmly to or has exMbited a 

higher tone of public spir^ than have the rank and file* of the 
Umomsts. But a pmty consists of men of uneq^ual ju^ment and 
of unequal force of character. H nothing Bucceeds l&e success, 
notMng fails like failure* Defeet begets qumda and favours 
intrigaoi The discipline of an aemy is never by a 

repulse. Should the Gladstcnnans decided success, ^^t^ 

would Inevitably be found Unionists to of com- 

promise, But to Unimrism compromise is deilh. ; Then, too, would 
beg^ the day of But politioal 

darion <^ public chari^ repntidson of Ihe Unionists 

is'thets^sonm 

Unionists, mortover/ #ght to energetic 

actum, mdy by the invedves the risk of 
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Ifttal disaster^ bat by the kpowl^dge that sacceBS, however 
at the next Geaer^^ ie equivalent to p«manent 

There is no reason why the shoald not sabste^l^y 

maintain the ppsiti^on they already hoid. Sappose, however, th%t 
sQocess should ihU far below their deserts, and that they ahotild aeQi|j|^ 
a majority of Ircsn twenty to thirty members, or even less. This w^^d 
not enable them to constitute a strong Goveminent ; a Mnidiiy wUch 
coaid Gount on nothing more than a hare working iha]<n*ity*^hld.^^^^ 
carry through any grand scheme of improvement. But &am a Unionist 
point of view, the retention of a small working majority would be a 
decisive victoiy. The strength noleisg than the weakneos of XJnibnists 
is that they are a party bf defence* It the next election returns them 
to power, but for the time dimHushes their resources, their right 
course clearly will be to enter On. a defensive campaign. They will 
not need to attempt anything newy but they will find it easy to per- 
form their one essential duty-r-the maintenance of our existing political 
insritutions. The tactics of d^fmee,vH honestly pursued, would, it is 
probable, be crowned with spfeed^ sdood^s. The members of the Oppo- 
sition have been held together by ;lm|^ of victoiy. The elation of 
triumph might for a time weld hmb&griious and discordant factions 
into something like a disciplihed force. Disaster of even a moderate 
kind would break up a body which has not, we may feel sure, been 
kept together without considerable diSeulty. Mr. Gladstone’s second 
defeat would be his last ,v evet7 one f^^ that a policy which 

could not be executed undm* the sanction of his name and under the 
favour of his popularity, had become an impossible policy. The 
English members of the Opposition Would, it may be anticipated, after 
another defeat renounce Home Buie. ' But this renunciation would 
render impossible the aHiance with Iriidi Nationalists. It is, in short, 
as certain as anything of the kind <mn ^ ^ Unionist victory at 

the General Election would, before six years more bad elapsed, dissolve 
the forces of the Opposition. Irish difficulties, and it may be feared 
Irish misery, will tax the resources of British statesmanship long after 
every leading politician now living is in his grave. But a defeat qf 
Home Bulers at the polling bobibs in 1892 would put an end to 
the political significance of the present Home Buie agitation* From 
whichever side, in short, a thoughtful man looks at the matter he is 
driven to the conclusicm whidi, though often disputed, is suggested 
by the most ordinary common sense, that the impending poUtical 
eemtest is of paramount importance, and that it behoves all Ubionists 
to fight with the energy of men bmit with their whole hearty on the 
attainmebt of victory. \ 

/Sisran^^^T^tJnionlsm must sUnd^^to and stand by the prin- 
ciple of Uhionieim 

The absolute necessity of the union of UnionistB is admitted by 
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all wHb liave at haart t(he integrity of tbe natibn.. lliere are, however, 
to bb found many able and bonest defendem of Union, wbo fbil 
to |»ei^76 all that is involved in this adiOiaatom^ U 
toj^tbdr by one common object and one comnuxn .priiuni^; their 
cothtnon lum is to avert the disint^ration of . the United Kingdom ; 
their common prindple is that the maintenance of nath>nid 
overrides cveiy other political consideration. One Unionii^ ihay be 
ah ard^ supporter of the connection betvreen Church and^^^^S^ 
another may belibve that the country would gaiii by the disestablbh* 
meht of the Church ;• one man may believe that teiinpeihioce shcm be 
^forced by law, another may hoM that in^v^ua! fieedom is 'o^^ 
consequence than national s 6 bliety« These and olher po^tn of disagree- 
ment have nothing to do with the tie by which Unionists are bound to 
one another. They arelinked togeti^ hy the conviction that the matters 
on which they may disagree are cj fisr lemali^ficance than the mainten- 
ance of that national unity as to which they heait and sonl at one. 

Their position is in prinm^ metly the position occupied from 
1861 to 1864 by the Northerner vdicee arms and sacridoes maintained 
the national existence of the ;^iiited i^latoi. Amopg the suppOFters of 
the Union were to be foundJ^^l^iee^ Democrats, Prote^ionists 
and Free Traders. No one wik Fm so foolish as to contend that there 
was any inoonsistency in a and a Free Trader fighting 

side by side in the armies of thb Union, So it would be if England 
were threatened with forei^ and CohserYatives 

alike would feel that in the ^US peril party difTereinceB sank 

to nothing. This is exactfy wi^ do feel at the present 

crisis. To many honest Gladato&m candid recognilion of the 
Unionist attitude is an imppsidbl&iyi^ this is so should afoid 

no matter for furprise. PoUricmns who have persuaded themaelves 
that Home BuLe is, at the very woiat, only a harmless experiment, 
cannot believe that their opponents see in the triumph of Mr. William 
O’Brien, of Mr. Dillon, rf Ifiv' Davitt* and W Mr, Davitfs Mend, 
that eminent Christian imd dlitingu^ dynamite, Mr. Ford, 

a more ignominious, and^ in the long run, a more ridnCua^&mster than 
would be tbe defeat of a BritUh army by France or Bmnia. What 
may cause sme wonder is that Uniesdats do not always fully realise 
their own position. The uni^ the United Km^oni is their 
watchi^ord, object, and their bond unkn. No doubt ttgtee- 
ment fe^^J^ of ^ imtion baa; -^ found by 

degioes fb in^lye agi»^ mimy other mat^. | Umonists are 
by their meed to place tbe wiB of l^e lintion abcwe the 

dmiahdB of party. Umonists, reoognisii^ JW; the law as the 

voioe of the nation, are compelled, bapp^ for 
tbe onfbitJeBs^^ j^jiuttst every 

tAufft: IChiE^ bjr 
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esisfeenoe oi any legitimate caiuie of complaint whicli arouses discon- 

tent among any large set^on of tke popnlatitm* They have attetopted 
therefore, ae notably in the oaee of the li^md Purohi^ Act, and are 
ready to attempt, the grieV^e wfaibk eait be 

alx)lii 5 & 6 d by legislakon. Uidonitits also are coming slowly to 
nke the all-important trath, that in a democratic age, the only sure 
method fm* presi^ either the supremacy of the law, o!if 
aultoify of the nation, is the candid and complete aooeptmice of 
democracy^ These » and others senlammi ts flowing the funda- 
mental principle of tJni<minn, eombined with the hidnt Of common 
action, me fusing Unionists of erery stamp into a pa% of trae 
Nationalists; the progress whk4 has been made in this direction 
maybe seen in the constantly Balfour. 

Still the fact remains that the film political mtegrity of 

the nation, and the omivictioa that maintenance is, at this moment, 

of more importiuice than the eaeiying out of any social or political 
reform, are the foundation on irhkili rests the whole policy of 
Unionism. # 

This flict at once condemns Wf policy of bids and dodges. You 
cannot bribe men into love of ^ is fatal to patriotism. 

The suggestion that Unionism can go; into market and in effect 

say to the working men of Engjkmi t ^^^Stand by the countiy and we 
will reward you passing meas ur es, say, the Bight Hours Bill, 
winch most of ns believe to be mjnittbss to yourselves and unjust to 
others,” embodies a policy condemned, if by no other consideration, 
then, by its futility. It is oertam to fail ; the party of genuine and 
intelligent conserva^m of that much abused 

term), no less than of high cannot in a rivalry of 

promises Compete with the recldessnesls of Uew Jacobinism. Unionists 
are boumi over to respect for Iq^l ri^ts. How can they outbid 
opponents ready to override legal in deference to the exigen- 

cies of popular sentimmit ? Note, that foi* every doubtful ally to 
be gained by reckless pledges Unidfedits must lose ten sure friends 
prepared to rally round statesmen who^ while they offer to cany out 
even diflicult reforms, pledge themaelves to the principle that even the 
removal of abuses shall be subject to th^ of common fairness. 
No doubt it sounds not a little old-fiisliloaed to express^ a belief in the 
permanent influence of public morality and of fixed principle. But it 
needs no very profound i^uaintmice with history to^feel cmri^ed 
that moral miher th^ polil^md errors have caused the Ml of 
great parties^ The supreme duty, then, of the Unionists, as it Will be 
found iw^ lox^ run tibeir truest political inteinst, is to dmiy 
the flag 4^ ^ U^ There is not the least reason idiyjUn^ 
should pc6«^ with ^ planning and execntioh Of large 

relornm, both sooM and politimd«: One ccmdderation, however, nfust 
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not bi^^dxopped put of sight The obtrasion o;i the public of schemes, 
howler meritiorioiiB in themselves, which have no conneciyion with 
TJmpnism, inyolves for Ihe momeBt--thoijgh % 
twp ^cmgecB. It tends to disindite 1he :^te^^ 
tends still more to confuse the minds, of the 
of the is to make men, who are many of them new to 
polUjcal power and nnaccostomed to political speculation, all 

the dangeie latent in a tremendous constitutional change, which, iU* 
advised and perilous in itself, is pressed on ihoraoceptance the 
coantry by means far worse than the innovalaon they m m 
piQiDote. It is therefore of piimary consequence thrt every^^d 
should know that the Unionist leaders hold the maintenance of the 
Union to be the one thing absoln^ty necessary to the wellare of Ihe 
country. 

But how can it be expected that electors should see the supreme 
importance of maintaining the greatness of the nation if Uniomst 
statesmen appear to be oooniaed' at the moment with other 
questions^han the maintenazi^^ th^ Uhlon ? It is, in short, of vital 
import that at the next ele(^^||£Qn» ^ ^ 1B86, the one clear issue 
brought before the electors union or separation. On such 

an issue Unionu^ are certnin;;tia.e4^^ verdict. Glad> 

stonians see that this is so, aad^ wisely enough from their point of 
view, leave no stone untumsd invent the one clear questioD — 
whether the unity of the natiou sbali or shall not be preserved — being 
submitted to the judgment of E&gUsh and Scotch electors. In 
Ireland, indeed, tbes© tactics»j^|ib|i tiselam; every man and woman 
there knows well enough what All tins is a broad hint 

to the Unionists as to the wisdom requires, them to 

pursue. It is tiresome, I admit, to harp continuously on one string ; 
but it is a matter the cleared md the plainest e 2 q>edienc 7 to 
force at all costs upon the elpK^rs a dadaion for or a^gamid: the 
maintenance of the Union. I«t it further be noted that such a 
course of action is suie of Even wm^e the Unionists 

defeated, which, on the issue of all but ii^pBsible, the 

return to Parliament of a large with no mandate 

but the command to save the u sj feai frmn disiiitegxalip&, would, 
under proper maimgement, be Istsl % tim poli^ 

2%iri%.-<>-UmpnistB must heartily aopept deinDeri^, ^^ save the 
unity of by appeding from oar the 

intrigaes a pa^ to the deliberate voice of 

Tim necesaity ai^^ wisdom of reHfmoemi sounds 

to nmny Conservatives a hard doctrine, yet hs any man who looks 
facts in fhoe its trulh is as dear as. di^w 
constiti^oii is a demooraeyf madded iqadet. the.. of a regal 
aristoora^v The m power ; 
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their deliberate will, when once expressed, is irresistible, and meets 
with no resiidiaiice. one supposes for a moment that ^e 
the Peert would refdw to gnmt h PhrHameni to Ireland 
shonld be picdn that a decidire tnajority among the dtize^ bf ^the 
linited Kingdom had approved policy of Borne 
siiprraaGy <^ numbers, which is the thie note of a democnratie 
need, in the mind of a thoughtful mai^ excite nebher enthueiild^ 
aversibn. The one essential thing is to recognise its extatenee^'^tind 
to aOlcnbwledge frankly that a democratic (^stitui^n vdiile it hasMbrim 
which ought never to be underrated, has also defeobs whioh it hi a 
mission ofpudent statesmanship as fir as possible to diminish Or 
against^ Among th^ defects lies the risk that a party which' has 
obtained a slight or temporary miigoiity may, by means of infrigne 
or violence, usurp the power of the nation. In avowed demom^es, 
such as the United States or the Swiss Confederation, steps, more" Or 
less effective, have been deliberi^y taken to gusH against this kind 
of usurpation. The fundamiSSiy lairs State have been phu^ed 
beyond the reach of a mere Pfwliiamentary majority. Let Us suppose 
that the citizens of the United of Switzerland were equally 

divided for or against stnne change in the constitution, 

say the abolition of a second is quite certiun that under 

these cirohmstanCes no ohange^ii$(i^^^pik place. We may go a good 
deal further than tMs, and ; aiiiirit 'l^tat in both these democratic 
RepuHics the constitution cmtld nofc be fundamentally altered, unless 
a veiy decided majority ^ the peopk^ deliberately approved of the 
specific innovation, say, the IkboMon of the bicameral system, and 
held it to be for its own SakO dmupable. In England it is otherwise. 
The veiy notion of a fundamenlai law is foreign to our political 
oouceptxotts. It U within the iuithoiity of Parliament to introduce 
any change whatever into the cbstH^tution. The significance of this 
fact is concealed by the maintenanoc of ancient forms, which possess 
little remaining xeality. These fipHtms of the constitution are often 
harmless, and somefcimeB useful Their existence, however, produces 
one evil. It leads EngliEhmen tb mistiJce sham for real checks on 
reckless innovation. Ihe miscalled veto of the Crown and the, more 
or less fictitioas, legislative ind^icidmice of the House of Ixwds look 
like securities agaiiist the tyranny bfi party. But the one is obsdete, 
the other is unreal. The House of Lords may indeed^ as I shall 8how, 
exBrciBe a most salutaiy and deddve authority at ' the 
rights of the democracy, but the exeaiion of the legislarive atdihority 
left to the Bouse of Lords is Hable to be grossly nrisreinoses^, and 
to be tieated as opposition to ^ will of the people when it is r^^ 
the sai^ard of f^pnlar soveiei^ty. It is at any rate <}lile possible, 
under onr i^esent ccmsri^^^ that a pin?ty Which 

commanded a majority in the House mi^t, unless our 
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aot^ bc^ with skill wd vigpor, 

i]^^ chsmges which wm not sanctipiied hf deliberate 
i^jiU of the nation, ^ were not dear^ eyen^h^ a hefe nuyorii|y of 
,lhe! elecftprs* This danger cannot hf^ warded off by any a^ude on 
dexoace^ac^f it cannot be circumvented any dodge, howeyer 
ingc^iel|s ^ but it^^m met by a^ loyal appeal to the eamtial 
li^^Jee p^ democracy, by calling upon the people to see to it, that 
^noiia^on or oombinatm of factions pass a measure which, like a 
Home Buie Bill, would radically change our whde sjjrtem of govern* 
inmat without having obtained the d^berate and ui^oubMl Miction 
of the people of the United Kingdom. The means % wh||^ to 
assum a bond fide appeal to the people are not hard toind. ^^at is 
needed is firmness, doggedness, and courage, in insisting upon their 
being used. It is worth v^xle to point out, in the merest outline, 
one or two of these methods whlGb jure, available and will be ef^tive, ' 
because they are in haamiony wi!lik the i^irit at once of true con- 
servatism and of true dem<Kmia^« . , 

The Unionist leaders to lose no time in making the 

redistribution of seats, onvt^^ principles, a main 

|dank-*to use a oonvmueed political terminology — 

of their pmrty platform. TherO i^^^^^ real unfairness in the violation 
of the ao-caUed px^ciple snmams^^ phrase, *Vone man, one 

vote.” But the fimt that one jc£fe^^ have more votes than 

another, is, in a democratie BMi^ an anomaly which — though it is for 
the moment justified by its sb^tly oounterbslancing the unfair effect 
of other far more serious anomi&s^^s, in the present state of 
English opinion, certain to excite discontent. The course of wisdom 
is not to %ht for a coBsemtive advantage, if such it be, Imt to get 
rid at one stroke botb of this and of other anomalies iu pur Plectoral 
system which are opposed to denmmrabic principle or sentiment, liie 
whole United Kingdom suffers from over-representaticin of Irdapd 
and Wales, and the under^^iepreaentation of England, ^at English- 
men should have less tJum their jhm of power is an amcm^y 
which is condemned nc^ only by sbstriM^ prindplM 

but, what is of far more by every Ojimsidex^ti^ of 

obvious expe$en<qrv ’Ube aubaftwilisi defence or demof^^ govern- 
ment is that^at any rate, in modem Eiirope~popiJi^^^^^^^^^^ 
thoui^ a vmry^iKmgh <me, of po^ ai^ ime Un^ 

Kingdoms, at leiurt, Ijancaahire, tibe Ndr& <ff 

like, ia»^ t^^ Iffe and inte^gexi^ England, after all, 

opntaimi a greater pprtipn of the talent, the w<niih of the 

^ate ttein does sny^ That 

this spec^ but from 

the fact that to England and irrasis^bly ^wn xnen 

of capacity from every part of. the Mng^in; A syatem which gives 
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to Ireland in Parliament more than th^ weight of the Metropolii is 
self-^ndemned; Ho politif^ phibsopher and no sincexe denlO^t 
can openly defend a soheme of repr^entation which gir^ to thh liVe 
thousand electors of Galway, Kilkenny, and Newiy three 
weight in the fibut^ of Commons of tiie. sixteen thousand el^tbn^ 'bf 
Wandswpith. On this matter I need, however, say little. We Whole 
sulgeet is adh^ably handled by Mr. St. Loe Stanchey in the 
JScmeiP of last month.* It may be, however, allowal^ to suggest to 
liberals like Sir Gborge Trevelyan, whose poHtical consdence has 
become so moibidly sensitive to tim least inlriagementbn the principle 
of one man, one vote,” that the phiise, one vote, one worth,” sounds 
at least as well as their favourile and has at the present 

moment a good deal more of trite ]^&tabal significance. One farther 
observation is worth making. A tsmdohd government should make 
it a primary object of its by legislation for the 

automatic redistribution of sbaie. ^ lame to time, say, every ten 
yewrs, in accordance with the change of the population. 

1^0 doubt I shall be told lit* Ira or other, such an 

arrangement is impossibly, " My . it exists and works 
with perfect ease in Pranobr ? I know, not avail me 

much. It is the pleasant custom &glish controversialists, what- 
ever be their polifacal party, to^ra arrangements— 5 .^., the 

registration of the title to impossible; whilst everybody 

knows that these furangedmits existence in other 

countries. V 

Unionist statesmen, again, shbttld^ and can, insist that no Home 
Buie Ml shall pass into law until it has received the deliberate — 1 
might almost say the formsd— sanction of the people. 

This is a duty which, whatever be ^ result of the genera! election, 
the Unionists will oertdnly have the j^wer to perform. Suppose, to 
illustrate my position, that the Glaistbnians should obtain a majority 
at the General Election, and should thereupon bring into the House of 
Commons the Bill of 1886, modified cidy by the retention at Westminster 
of the whole or oi some part of the li^h members. Every step must 
under these drcamstanceB be taken ib:^sia^, b any method of Ptoiia- 
mexitary tacticB which approves W our leadars, that the whole 
details of the Bill, the vidotisness of its prindple, and the dangers 
threatened by its pamsg into law should be made known to every 
elector. Evexything, I may add, should be done to show tUM the 
Unioius^ win take no part whatevm* in the modification of a scheme 
whidk th^ hbld to be essentially vidous. What nmy be the best 
end for sedtrihig this result depends vrbclly upon the drcbmitances 
of the day, die of the honr. We easditfe^ thinjg fe fliat the 

♦ See “Oae llandne ValTie.” By Si Iioe yatitml jSavVw, No. 108» 
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fwhole r^imaibility for tampermg with ike UMty luithm should 
.yiwbly TO»b on It is not tho teiWBJ^ who 

diah^ye entirely in the polioy of Sepeai to 
ILo^Bin the 6 ]d;reme dexoimds of 

popjsihly be moat desirable that all Eiigiand ehonid see the. troe 
oharh^ measure which alone can satisfy Farnellil«f^^<^^ 

Fari»Blhteeu With these matters, however^ th^ is no need lor the 
■HiAni^hi -. to concern oarselyes. The tactics of Fi^lmnientary warfare 
depend upon the circumstances of the moment, and must be left in 
-the hands c^FarUamentary^t^^ 

Suppose, however, that the calamitous day diould' dawii wh^ in 
spite of Unionist opposition, a Home Buie Bill passes ^ House of 
Commons. This is the pcint at the power of UniMBts would 
i^vive. Be they few or many in 0 ka Honse of Commons they could 
at any moment, by the acthm House of Lords, compel the 

^^ubmission of the Bill to the J^g^nent of the electors before it 
becomes the law q£ the Uifdt obvious way of achieving this 

result is course for tba#beni firmly and on principle to refuse 
ih^ assent to the Bill int%#,di 8 MdntiQn followed by a general 
election has given the 62 edto||. b^ prononndng for or 

against the specific measapa-:iijit|^ ed by the House of Commons. 
It is, however, quite under our prei^ flystem even 

a general Section might clear that the people really 

assented to the proposed ittncw^aition, and it is at least worth con- 
sideration whether under rddhdeiTable circamstanoes the House of 
Lords might not well to the Bill unless a dause 

were added provii^ng,. in efect, that the Bill should npt 
into force uideas and until the question whether the Bill should 
become law or not had, say, within three months, been submitted to 
the electors dT the United ©UfdoSBt and a majority qf the voters 
had bemi obtained in its favour. Thm int^^ retor* 

endom into EngUdi pdittos, whidi has been already m^gested by 
the present writer,* vtould Im,; it^ firankly be admittod, open 
to criticism, both legitimate tsAMpS^^ AH that n^ here be 
said is that toe referendum is those institutimm whidb is in its 
principle democratio and m oonservatiTq ; that it eidsts 

in Bwitserland, that at this vii^ moment^ to of 

Belginm proposes to introduce it 1240 to suitable 

to M nionardiy, and, 

13^ th« imme, of toe refwendum is to ee^ or to nearly 

every Stato, Ui^t 1 SW any rate 

make it well w«»to oonsidaraticm whetoer fsto % 

EIUbIP. 

Oboilioltzer. n»tet^ 
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to ^ peo^ ought iiot to^ b^ iBAdd before any utessure of, 

Bulb fiitalfy po«m iuto iomal app^ 

put the coiduot the House m its true lig^» 

that &e obja^ Uie Peen in rejeolaag a 

which they , 4id not^^^^^ was n^ to resist tibie udlU of 
Init simpiy ^ to apt as i^e guardians of the nathmal scwexa^p^» 
This is a matter on which it is impossible to lay too j|b^^ 
The Pbuse of lordp has neither the power nor the dight ^ 
the voice of the oourday ; the Hcmse therefore ought never m ^y 
important question to phim more than a suspensiTe ajsto. But t^ 
House hm the powerj and is m see that po 

measure afifeoting the uniiy of the aatm become law unt^ it 
has received the deliberate sasetion ,of • the (dUsens of the IJmtsd 
Kingdom. It is well to ihidEB our mk4^ quite clear as to the 
grounds whidh make the rejection by Ijie House of Lords of any 
Home Buie BUI which can ,1)0, the next Parliament an 

imperative duty. The House i^rdian of the constitution ; 

it is not the Imsiness of the tdiavert changes^ even though 

these chauges be rash innovations, lordships thoroughly 
condemn. It is the bnsiiiesB of as m their default it 

would be the busmess of any . ai&oi^y in the State which could 
legally accomplish the objecU^ tpri seOCliiiift a faction does not usurp 
the rights of the nation. Tlm^HousS^ in fulfilling this duty performs 
a strictly democratic function, for itai^^ards the supremacy of the 
people. 

Two arguments may be advanced agamst the intervention of the 
House Lends. 

The question of Home Buie, it may be said, has now been before 
the cpuntiy for six years. If in or in 1893 the electors should 
return a Gladstonian majority this wiuld be a clear intimation of their 
wish to establish an independent Psriiaine^^ The Peers, 

if they rqect the measure which embodies this policy, will be guilty 
of defying the people of England ; it is idle for the Peers to 
argue that they are protecting the rights of the electors when 
they refuse to obey the ^presentii^ves who ai*e entitled to speak 
on behalf of the electorate. 

argument will no doubt, should the House of Lords ever be 
called upon to reject a measure of Home Buie, be put forward with 
all the force that can be given to it by rhetoric and passion^ It is, 
however, in itself worthless. Even were the BUI to be passed in J893 
by the House of Commons the identical measme proposed and 
rejected Ike ISou^^ the country in 188fi ; even 
of US t% em-^ 

bodiment of ldienr^^ I pplii^; even should the present Opposition 
regain powei^if thay .ever to regain it-HBcdely as the advocates 



IWe ; d^en nnd^ these cizcnmstiaioes^^^^^^w^ Mrdngfest 

m Is^at of at once piyssing ^ Gladslendiw jtome Bole 
il woOld still be reasonaMe that a plan th» 

Iddliiiea soppooters, the I ar-mchizig ; eoiii^ 

esiibteil^jAg, in t^e oj^ipn of its c^^nents, the po^er^" 

should be once niore submitted to the elecstm 
But every oim knoii9^ hone of 
t^'Pbhdhaons which might be strong presamptibitB in fawhr of at 
6hee putting into force Mr. Gi^tcme’s Home Bole pblii^ 
can by hny possibility exist. The measure tmidei^ ^i^ 

^ill not be the exact Bill of 1886: One ctf thatBill^ chariioMt^^ 
^sibhs^the retirement of l^e WestihuisteF^hae 

been rejected by the mass of Glhdhbhl^ No leader of the'Opppi^on 
has told ns, or will tell or j^bahly can tell ns, what wHl be the 
outlines of any future scheme Of !Bmne Bnle. All we know is that, 
whilst some Home Buleie ficrouzably on a gigantic scheme of 
Federation which is to : and Wales no less 

thmn Ireland, others shoir to reduce Home Bnle in 

Ireland nearly to the dimeotf^^ mEfcended lomd self-government. 

Meanwhile the members of Opposition have gained such success 

as has Mien to them, not fay tliijimbeasin^ demand for Home Buie, but 
by favouring or acqmescing various, and sometimeB incon- 
sistent, cries which may ohaheslik} section of the electorate. 

These tactios deserve ndltheir|ili^ blame; they are perhaps^in-* 
evitable result of the vices whidh uttach to our existing party system. 
From a wire-puller's point view they present great advanta^. 
They have, however, this inherent defect: they deprive the Ghid^ 
stonians, should they return to ofice, of any right, either momd or 
constitutional, to daim that their measure of Home Btile, When 
at last revealed, has received the smiotion of the majori^ of the 
electors. All we know is that the electors rejected dedsively one 
scheme for viitoaiiy repetding the Act of Union. We have no proof 
whatever that in 1898 Pr 18i^, Ihi^ may not be wiltix^ to i^*ect 
another and quite ^fiRWent sebemA Nor would the state of things 
be essentially changed were the Gkidstonians now to produce their 
plan of Home Buie in a defiidte for^ Whatever ha^pcm^ 
this time and the meeting of the neid^ Parliament, the questioh of 
Home Buie has been far too mudi com|dleated with other issues to 
make it pOsdbie to accept the result of a final 

and deeidve vei^^ of the country in 

for givi^ Irdandt intp^ble for 

me, in to stcf^ here. WlMi the 

ofliise u plan Hmoe Buie, sui^orled by theW bemi 

under the 0^ eoui^y I or the lasi five or six years 

it ie useless to deteimme ; thmre is im gtwd in speculatang upon the 
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•efiact of events which Itaye not hap^>e!i6d. ' But the plain trutik that 
iu any case no plan of Home B^e ou^t to become law which 
not, at the Very lowest, been sauetioned in iibs details by the residt 'Of 
an electi<m taJdn^ place afto* the plan has been passed ah a Bill 
throng House of 

To see that this is so, let ns look at the matter frmn anothir pomt 
ofvieW. Should a Home Buie Bill~e».y, in 1893 — ^be carried through 
the House of Commons, it either would, or would not, in reality, 
command the approval of the oleetoTh* On either su|^dsition, there 
could be no valid objection to %ing the measure be^S^re the 
electorate. If the Cladstraians^^, be right in their estimate 
of popular opinion, (he election ti a new would, in all 

probability^ determme the matter at w There would at worst 
be a delf^ of, say, three or Ibnr months in putting the scheme 
of Home Buie into execution. No man who is not a slave to 
partisanship can believe ths^ would be of vital con- 

sequence. The worst evib % soriiM any possibility produce 
would be as nothing compared wiSii the irreparable calamity of 
carrymg a measure intended to ; Ireland in such a manner 

as permanently to irritate the g a )j eri(y of Ikglishmen, because they 
felt they had a right to change they detested had 

not really been sanotioned ^ Common prudence should 

warn statesmen not so to refSkl Union as to excite among 

large masses of Englishmen a Smute cf wrong as deep as was excited 
among large numbers of Irishmen by the methods used by our fore- 
fathers for carrying the Act of Union. Suppose, however, what, till 
the matter is tested, must aJwa 3 rs reuudn a fair supposition, that the 
future Home Buie ]^U of 1893, if ever it comes into existence, should 
not command the approval of the <dectorate. What are the argu- 
ments by which any mncere democrat can defend the refusal to 
submit the measure to the approval of the electors ? 1 must leave it 
to the ingenuity and boldness of Sk William Hareonrt, Mr. Morley, 
Sir George Trevelyan, and Mr. Labouchere to find avowable reasons 
in favour of the paradox, that the representotiveB of the people have 
a right to revolutionise the constitute agamst the will of the people 
whom they profess to represent. Iiet no one try to get out of toe 
difiSculty by saying that we must assume toe majority of the House of 
Commons to repment the people. You cannot meet &cts by rkiance 
on oonslitational fictions. 

He rejection of an important Bill passed 1^ a newly-elected House 
of CofiiBioins, it will be argued, will expose the House of tiorAs to risk 
of destnid&m. 

To tom a r gi anent ^ are two short sand vidid replies. He first 
is toat toe^iMc, gi^at or to be run. If the House of 

Lords cannot ensure that no serious change in toe constituti<m toall 
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hd carm ^thout an aj^ieal to the second 

<iambep has become all bnt avowedly useless, and will socm^^^b^ 
maiufestly contdmptible* But inntQity and contemptijbifify^^^^ not 
^gaarantees for the existence of any institution whatov^. 
reply i$ that the supposed risk is imaginaiy. The rie|ection of a 
dangea^otis innovation, with a view to consult the nation, inust 
be accompanied with a pledge that the innovation slutil be 
when once all &ir doubt has been removed of the nation having ap- 
proved a change which may stiH not commend itoelf to tiie Peers, 
Set this be made clear, and there will not be the 
fear the anger of the people. The members of the House of Com- 
mons will no doubt rage. Parlimnentaiy majorities bum with auger 
when reminded that ParKamenia^ majorities derive thw authority 
and power from the support of fe mtion. Fox and Burke were 
eminent statesmen and sound ccill^ but they, and the 

majority whom they led, wcmld gladly^ had they really possessed the 
power, have impeached from the violence of a 

majority formed an imto^^^ discordant factions to the 
voice of the electors. But in the electors themselves showed no 
anger at an acknowledgmentrcf their own power. Human nature 
will remain in 1893 much ib was in 1783. lie electors cf 
England entertain no idohdaM^^^nseaioe for the Souse Commons 5 
they will feel no lasting or tomporar^ displeasure at any party 
who submit to the final aiA^Milent of the electorate, the p»v 6 st 
political questm whidt a century has occupied 

^the attention of the nation, 

A. V. SidEY. 



THE liONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ANH 
ITS ASSAILANTS. 


T hough the Loudon Cotmt; is, unlike the Houses of 

Parliament, a oorpocation, a continuous existence^ ai^d 

though it is legally incorrect to of a new Council as we 

speak of a new Farliment, yet |»«j|ieally the change which is to 
take place on the 5th of Ma^h a dissolution of the old, 

and a creition of the new. In boroughs only one- 

third of the existing members retire to be repla^ by 

new ones ; and so the continuity of the body does not eyen seem to 
be broken. But in London all tibe members except a few aldermen^ 
who are not, I fear, the hardest workers, vacate their seats; and so 
the continuity seems to be, and practically is, broken. How far it 
may be patched up again by the retuin of former members depends 
upon the electees. In such casei^ the conduct of the ou^mng 
councillors invites s(»*utiny, and calls for appraisement, to a much 
greater degree than in the cases where one-third are elected annually ; 
and we are in the thick of that process now. 

When 1 am asked whether the I^mdon has done what 

Londoners expected of it, 1 tom back to see what were the olyects 
put forth by those who fought to esMbUsh it, what powers the L^s- 
lature gave it for eiTecting these objects, and how far the course of 
events has favoured or retarded its action. 

Our representative government then wasto think and act for lioi^on 
as oompleteiy as the corporations of Manchester and Birmingham 
think imd act for these towns ; so that London, which has yery sub* 
stantiid intmsts, might haye substantial unity of ; will and 

action, mste^ of hemg a mere ccmglomeiate of atoms, witb^^ i^ 
centre of gvaidly, some pnl^ another, and many 

exerting no force at all. And the oases in which we expected benefit 
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from it were mainly of three kinde. Firet, thoae in which the numerous 
independent authoritieB either overlapped and came into collision, or 
failed to meet and so left a gap in the administration affairs. 

' Secondly^ cases in which the interests of all London or of the bulk of 
Landoners stand on the one side, and those of some fonugh body or 
of a ckss of Londoners on the olher side. Thirdly, mat^ of 
cornmcm interest to Londoners, «which could not be decided in any 
satpIMbc^ except by bringing those who represent differ 
parts dt I^ndon to debate them face to face, and to decide them with 
authority. In all these matters Londoners d^bd perfectly helpless 

impotent when they were unorganised; The only remedy was 
to give them a single government. 

With regard to the first class cases, nothing has been done, and 
nothing can be done, in the wa^io^ improvement until the Legisla- 
ture either remodels the smaller Ic^ authorities and readjusts their 
relations to the central authority, ior sets in motion some machinery 
for that purpose. The only way in iMoh the CJouncil could help 
would be by elaborating some plan #hiob might ser^e as a good basis 
of discusBion, just as the Eeform League have done. In 

fact a great deal of laboiir skill and official knoWle%e was 
brought to bear upon this object in the liocal Government Committee. 
But it was found that not was the matter one of great intrinsic 
difficulty — extreme difficul^^ :l iMnk, if the whole of London is to 
be remodelled uno flutn — to alao as it involves the rdaMon of the 
Council with the smaller of great delicacy, an which ,it 

would certainly be said, and tofht be tme, that members of eotincil, 
looking at things from their 0^ stand-point, were not impartial. 
Anyhow the council has taken no actimi in the matter, nor has the 
Committee made any report. 

In second dam of oases, improvement in the position of 
IjbndOners is grei^ and mim^^. Precious oases among crowded 
populations, as, fm* example, the Bethnal Green Pom’-s land and the 
old bnnal*^groiand and adjotning pieces at St. Pancras, have been pre- 
served from the erysipelm building ; the former in laTge measure, 
the latter wholly, by tbe Gouximl, And a body has be^ found to 
take over tramways, which mmtt of us consider to be proper subjects 
of munidpal imntrol and ownecrinp. 

One of our stodk illustokms used to be dra.wn fkna the ^PP^y 
of water. There was nobody V bargain wi^ &e^ to so 

the tmtional Government had to do it. T%qr to as a 

Gc^tomeiit Lonto would have doim* ito ^bont 

it, aUd so wil&ig to let the (x>mpflmies to on 

to tons of ito biuto went np 

in pto^ some ?0| some upwito IdO p# uto to Cpi^ can 
do ntoing ffituotiy k at first 
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refused to giv-o tliern any powers, and now hare given only the 
of spending £3000 upon inquiry, an utterly inadequate sum 
in a matter of such enormous magnitude. But they Imve not 
a moment in doing what they could. The Committee appointed 
for the purpose hcud, with the assistance of t^e Ck)uncii*s exi^neery 
produced a vnduable report, tinrowing light on soine very dfficult 
problems. The Council have made common cause with the City, so 
that all London now stands in one attitude in this matter, i^ey have' 
pushed Her Majesty’s Ministers, most unaccountably reluclAnt as they 
are to give any help, to the extent of promising a Boyal Commission 
of Inquiry. No doubt, the matter should have been taken in hand 
directly the Council was formed. Three precious years have been lost. 
One more case has been added to the numerons cases illustrating the 
mischief of governing London afflirii by the national Gk)vemment. 
But that the matter is so far pushed forward is due to the energy 
and abiKty with which it has been handled by the committees of the 
Council and of the City, it has been made clear that the com- 

panies are not to have it aU their own to and that Londoners will 
not be quite so helpless as they have^heen heretofore. 

Another stock iUustration was to the subject of rates. 

Fifteen years ago, when I became a vestryman, 1 became aware of 
the profound dissatisfaction felt with to rating system by many who 
had to administer it. When to MiPUd^a^ Beform League was 
formed, some of us set to work to stui^ the matter, and to expound 
it in innumerable assemblies, witdi to result of convincing most 
people not only that there is a wrong, but in what it consists, and 
that a remedy may be found. It is a matter of great difficulty and 
complexity: more than one remedy is proposed, and it will test the 
ability any statesman to choose the best and apply it in detail, and 
the strength of any Ministry and the firmness of any House of Com- 
mons to pass it. What the Council hhs done is, first to make it clear 
that it is the voice of London in this matter, which could not be 
known except through a common repres^tative assembly ; secondly, 
it has promulgated for the study of Londoners a statement of the 
case and of principles of reform, calculated to afford a reasonable basis 
of discussion and to make the case easier of comprehension. 

There is perhaps no action for which the Council has been so per- 
sistently taken to task as for their attentloii to the inoidence of rating. 

“ It is to business of Pfirliament,” say our cfitics. Of course it is, 
but who supposes that to Hcmse of (Commons will look at it unless 
a Ministiy i<ytoe it on them, or that a Ministry will take up so tomy 
a matter m^ess convinced that a deep and wide sense i^jnstioe 
prevails in London, and that it muiS; be dealt with ? ** But it is no 

business of to Ccmnoil; it is appointed for other things, and has no 
power in this/’ none; none at least 'tot can be read in the 
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woi^a 6f the Local Goyemment Act. But it la beyond question that, 
both in the Council and in vestries, there are men who yote against 
e:qpeuditure, desirable in itself, because they think it will not fall on 
thpee, who ought to bear it. Tlmt at least is within their ^ar;er. It 
really is hh idle thwg for this purpose to examine nicely yrhere the 
of the Council’^B express legal power and duty lie. An elected rating' 
authofiky, haring ^so power to lay a greater or a less buidai <m it» 
constituents^ must be interested to have its rates fairly levied. And, 
as the elecrions are now close at hand, 1 shall be curipus to isee whetheif - 
any candidate is found to look the electors fairly in rim lace/4^^ to 
sa^ that the Council is bound to lay on taxes without any regepd to 
the justice or injustice of thrir incidence, or to the fedings ^ those 
who pay them. In this matter again the Council has been the voice 
of London as against one class qf^Iwdoners. And I shall be surprised 
if the constituencies do not appioye^ol its utterance. 

It is probably in the third i^ass cl cases that the great principle 
which underlay the whole movement for a single government of 
Ijondon — ^viz., the unity of its fullest expression. 

London, though necessarily <me;^ tl^ essential points of traffic, air,, 
water, drainage, health, puUio other mattors, had by 

loi:^ neglect become disastroudy and dangerously disunited as regards 
government, so much so as to l«a4lliairiy todeny th^^ it waSrOr ever could 
be, a single community. The ricii inhabitants had drifted off into some 
districts, and the poor into They were essentially connected, 

as the rich and poor of a townjiiltpwever large, must be ; but the old 
anachronistic parish system efeill prevailed, and produced very bad 
results. The rich quarters got gpreatest riiare of atteikioh, the 
poor ones the least. The rich ones had the lightest burden of public 
expeuditure, notably in Poor Bate, the poor ones the heaviest. A 
partial remedy had been appUM to this injustice by the creation of 
the Board of Works in 1855^ i^d by the creation of the 

Common Poor Pond, begun I think in 1867. But the thing wanted 
was to break down riie old arti&ptal divirion so far as regards cmnmon 
interests, with power for the whole to make its own arrai^ements. 
The far soperior.power of such a method was shown by the experiment 
of the School Board in 1870. the first direotlj elected re- 

presentative govemment of Londim/ though only for one purpose. 
And the result was that the acopmmodation was given juSt where it 
was wanted. Look at a School-Board of Londoni 4Mud you will 
see the solmols thickly dusted in the poor disti^to^ ihd spaw in 
the rich ones^ On the parij^ Sohool-Boazd syetemi,^^:^ strong 

push was m this neve^r ocmld^ or 

have been. dcme. tFhe expense would have too gie^ for the 
poor #sMcts, and; the rich ones could not have legdlj eontributod^^ 
even if they wished^ the representarires df all Lcmdon met 
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together they were able to do what was best for all London^ and they 
did it with great vigcmr and 

I think it will be admitted that daring the mga Of the escpiring 
Council^ the process of eqnalising benefits by virtue of common 
expenditure ov^ lxmdon has itoidily. iJnder the pip- 

visions of the Local Government Act burdens have beei^ further 
distributed so as to make the rich^di^^ 

less. Attempts are being made to reduce the inequalily of assess- 
*)aents between parish and parish. This is a most desirable object, 
thoc^h ihasmuch as the only legal method now open to the Council 
is the veiy rude and Olumsy one of an appeal against total assess- 
ments, which is calculated to produce the maximum of friction and 
expense with the minimum of result-^^d that a result which must be 
unjust to a large number of ratepayees^I think myself it would have 
been wiser to aim only at improvemesit in the future. That object is 
being seriously worJisd at by a conimittee which is in communication 
with a number of vestries, whose labours will doubtless result in 
improved legal arrangemento. The of open spaces, of parks, 

and of simple enjoyments tte parks, all tend to make life 

somewhat sweeter and more refin^^ have far too little of 

such good infiuences. A seri(ms eimpt is being made in Bethnal 
Green, of course experimental in the first instance, to supply a better 
standard of bouse ior the poorer eliK: But I need not dwell further 
on these things. Whether % way of f^ise or of reproach ; whether 
extolled as the right mode of urban government, or denounced as 

Socialism ; with the friends of the majority who have guided the 
Council or with their enemies ; it is common ground that they have 
displayed persistent energy in overtaking the shortcomings of times 
past, and in making London government tell in favour of the great 
masses of Londoners. 

If the foregoing hasty sketch be ^wn on the right lines or nearly 
so, it follows that the action of (he Council has, so far as their 
restricted powers have permitted, been such as to forward the policy 
of those who promoted its creation, and of those who returned its 
members in the elections of 1889. 

But this is not all. 1 have mentioned the classes of cases^ in 
which things went wr<mg, and for which a single government was 
required. That, however, which I for one did not expect, and which 
has most astonishdl me, is the extraordinary vigour that (he Council 
has thrown into the purely administoalive work, mostly taken oyer 
from the Board of Wmrks and the Justices of Peace, partly added 
on thO liOcal Government Act. I did nOt expect to find rix(y 
or seveniy jp^le (s^ must be understating the number), many of 
them with thmir to earn, oonsnming a large pmlaon of 

their lim m <Soi 0 atoenlion (be dry detail of local afiTairs, Bvery 
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seexuB to ba^e determined that it eball understand and 
mana^ own bumnesa, and not be at the mercy of some permanent 
W4rk^ dr expert. That canxmt be done without the most assiduous 
,at the j^rtnouB mass of detaQs which is to be dispcNied of at 
eySiy meeting, o^ heads to thejn. But 

^dyiN^t hM b^ upright bej(^ eren oavil> pat* 

4ihg a stop to waste and promoting e(K)nomy, and so efficient as^ 
deiy the most hostUe cnticism 

' * this has been done under the cold shade df M^isterM nejgdaet, 

tinder the perpetual faaillade of hostile attacks fi^m Utter and 
imscrnpnlous foes fighting in ambtsscade behind an an^yn^us ; 
all done too in spite of unparalleled difficulties and disaster^. Three 
years is a very short time for any wo a large sc^e. {t will tahe 
many times three years before |hd:il^^ of Lon^n gorernment 

is overtaken. For a peifedily hew body, 188; in number, coming 
from distant quarters of the towz^ representing different ranks and 
interests, quite unknown td o^ another, with no precedents or 
traditions of business: for the such a body to jfind their 
places, to lemn to work tog^^y^ i^ to grapple quickly with serious 
business, is, I will venthte- %- which could not have 

been done without a prevailing of great earnestness, nor with- 
out the presence of a large qiiiatit7 practical ability. One great 
advantage they had, whic^ reasonably have been looked 

for— viz., the presence of a chtirman singularly qualified to rule an 
assembly of eager, able men, hhd willing to give up his whole time to 
the work. His successor with not quite so difiScult a 

task, has done admirable s^ioe^ So far let ns thank fortune; 
though I may observe that the expelleuce of the chairmen would have 
availed little if the assembly had not constantly given them support 
both intelligent and loyal ; both Lord Rosebery and Sir «fohn 
Lubbock are forward to acknowledge.' But beyond this what disasters 
we haVe had. Mr. Firtby to whose intimate knowledge of London 
problemB, and to whose truned oe^^K^ty for expounding his know- 
ledge and encountering opponents, we who knew him confidently 
trusted from the first, further prov^ his aWUty by the way in which 
as deputy obtirman he orgimised the office, got the multifarious 
threads of butip^ into his hande, and inspired conMance in every 
member of the OouncU. And tiien tiie work broke Mm do 
he died. In his place we ap^ihted MT.'Haggm» who had approved 
himsett to everybo|y as a ve^ strong map of butintss. He too with 
great tel^ar got everything under his hand, and then he died. Our 
flr^ ehjpneerv a m high abiliiy, allied himself to the'qhestion 

of and W^ 

1)^rie W could biiDg;^^^ These three 

chosen srsr^ts of Ihe C^imon s|i di^^ ^aiSfiiig suddenness ; 

m. Lpi ' ■ ■ ■ ' 
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each of the two last as he was travellmg to the OonncH in an oznnilms. 
And so three heavy Mows fell upon the Council, but for which, it As- 
certain that it would have made even greater progress than it has« 
But for doing so much under such difocultles 1 think that Bondonets 
owe a debt to the survivors, a deM of gratitude and r^^ct, which is 
all the pay they ever looked for. 

Idy readers must not suppose that in praising the Council I am- 
praising myself. I had worked for little more than a year, when I was 
overtaken by ill-health, and have done very little Council work since ; 
though ! can see enough of it to epeak with eonfidenoe of my colleagues ; 
and nobody who is not inside the GounicU can tell what their work is, 
because it is nearly all done in oommittee^rooms, and in visiting institu- 
tions and places. Neith^ must anybody suppose that I assent to the 
wisdom of everything they have done. I have often voted in a piinority. 

1 have above indicated that 1 think them mistaken in the method 
chosen to test the equality of assessments. I think them too reluctant 
to pay the necessary price for skilled head-work ; over ready to pay for 
handwork ; too confident in their power to regulate wages ; wrong 
in abolishing the pension system ; ^ to pay off debt by 

annuities 5 too ready to override in matters of detail 

and there may be other things ; same kind. But on all or any 
of these things I may be wrong, right, and even were I 

much more confident in my own opinion than I am, these are all 
matters of practice which experience test; and which may be set 
right if shown to he wrong. And they do not at all detract from my 
estimate of the broad qualities evinc^ by my colleagues as a body, 
of the honesty, zeal, self-sacrifice, capacity for business, and general 
straightness and wisdom of aim, wMch have won my respect, and 
which will I feel sure, whatever may be the ebbs and flows of par- 
ticular elections, attract and retain the respect of all Londoners who 
care to learn what has been done for them. 

These are the men who, ever since their first meeting down to the 
present day, have been reviled, scolded at, mocked at, held up in 
every way to odium and ridicule by the the Standard^ Punchy 

and the great bulk of the London newspaper press, and the host of 
superior persons who write anony mousily therein. An anthology of 
the hard words used would be interesting reading for Londoners just 
now. Just let me cull a couple of flowers from the Tints of November 
1890, which I happen to have noted. On the 7th, one of the Gofuncil 
least, we must suppose so, for he calls himself an Unprogremtive 
Councillor,^ not having the manlinc^ to give his name ^writes to the 
Times a letter, in which, after disclosing a purely imsginary plot by 
the Progressive party, he spe^s of “ the; reign of ^ or 

otherwise of plunder and anarehy.’V This is followed by a lending 
article of the next day, speaking of the election of Mr. Haggis : 
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His experienee^ an administrator of locdl btnkiess at Croydon lifts 
him above the level of the politick oarpetrbaggers who look npon the 
patronage of the London County Coniu^ as what Ameiidan psr^ 
call • spoile/ ” This slander, let Londoners obseiTO, (tf me^ 
horror con^ptaon, Lord^ tells us, and iigh% telle ip, has 

been “ passionate, and almost fanatical 5 ” of whom I add, 
certainty of corroboration from all working mepabers, that thwr 
appetite for work has been glnttonons; whose plunder and spo^^ 
except that they have had one paid membep--eohfiafl* of the saei^ 
of their time, their money, and their ease ; whoso imarehy ha&s to a 
punctual out-turn of business; and against whoh;L ik>t^^^ a 
instance has been specified either an improper appointment^ or of 
failure to do the work committ^ to them by law. 

Another plan has been to take^^^ m of some member of the 
Council, and impute it to the whole Council. For instance, at the 
first outset, when no doubt there were some misconceptions of the 
functions of the Conneil, one member put down notice of a motion 
relating to Irish affairs. It W«i sufi^ressed directly by the chairman, 

1 believe with universal assist. Tat I saw this tMng trumpeted 
forth in hostile newspapeiu .as the sort of business which 

“ the Council ” thought fit to. Again, a zealous councillor, 

perhaps witti more zeal than desired to inform himself 

about the truth of statemei^ l^ to the effect that a certain 
female acrobat had been iQjWed,so that she ought not to perform 
at the Aquarium f and, when, he got to the^ place, he was, as he told 
us, led into a more minute ini^esSgation than he had intended. It was 
a very good subject for a joke. But when the act of a sii^le man 
is impute to the whole Oounoil, and is brought forward again and 
again, through weeks and months, as showing the way in which “ the 
Council ” pry into alSvirs they had better leave alone, it ceases to be a 
joke, and becomes n id^er. ^ 

Of course, all this fi^mg^g mud is intended for apa&etic London, 

which reads its newapaper, and k content to leave the thinking to be 
done for it. And it is very efBsctave for its purpose as long as people 
do not feel interested enough to rouse themselves to inquire. In 
that lazy condition^ they whom they see held up 

to odium.and ndkde evei^ day ho odiow^ But 

let the interest oime be aioused, kt he adced for; and it 

will be smppumig if the generous feeBn^ of men do not 

oanse wanton and baselese to recdl upon 3m heads of those 
' udi# utter ■ 

Let us try to gdi at something more Bpecifie» It is difficult to do, 

nsM^ and when ft^ come fcrth Inn hodOy form they are apt to cut 
a sorry figure. as I haYe seen i do 
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not collect any charges of misoondnot, but only objecdons 
matters of policy, more or less correctly stated, which are fair 
oE debate. So I have studied the lea^^g article of a paper pubUi^b^ 
in the City and for the City,* evtdentiy intended to be a full repei^ry 
of weapons against that Progressive party which has in the miun 
diiected the Council ; and, judging by the hostility wlnc^ %6||^ 
throng every line, it is not the writer’s fault if any conceivabld'charge 
remains unstated. I try to put them into some kind of order. 

Fix^, the ProgressiveB used the arts of Jacob to get elected. This 
means that they promised that party p^i^cs should be put aside, and 
that they broke their promise by electing eighteen aldermen of their 
own party. I have seen this chmge repeated again and again any 
time these three years, down to the da^ of an unhappy let^ 
published by Mr. Brudenell Garter in the Tirnes^ and even since that. . 
It seems to me to be almost, if net altogether, empty of substance. 
In the j^rst place, there is great exi^geration about the alleged 
promise, or honourable understanding, as it is sometimes called. In 
some constituencies, there cer^^j ms pothing of the kind. How 
far there was any in any I do not know, but no 

doubt many of the Progressiva par^ stood openly on non-political 
lines. There is still more e^ag^Citiop'idx)nt the alleged breach of 
promise. By pai1:y politics,’’ of course, is meant nation^ party 
politics,” Conservatiyd or Libeond. ' It is not accurate to say that 
eighteen aldermen of the libe^ party were elected. Lord Heath 
is a Tory. Mr. Quintin |[ogg is# I beiiaye, not a supporter of Her 
Majesty’s Liberal Opposition. these gentlemen however are 

zealous advocates and workers for measures improving the condition 
of the London masses. Other aldermen, Lord Lingen for instance, 
have hardly been known in the arexm pf party strife. Were not the 
Progressive party at liberty, indeed was it not their duty, except for 
some high personal qualities, to aele^ for aldermen those who, in 
London affairs, were likely to sympathise with their line of conduct ? 
What evidence is there that their sebetion rested on any other 
ground? It is signifbant that whenever this charge is made, it is, 
like the other charges, vague. I write with a blush on my dieek, 
because 1 am one of the batch of ddermCn, but it is nc^ even 
alleged (so far as 1 have seen) that we are a bad lot ; except so f^ as 
members of a Progressive pi^ must be bad, 1 have not seen it 
stated that London has lost semces likely to have been of mote value 
to it than those of the actual aldermen. Until I see this stated, IsheJl 
oontinne to think that the aldermen wete not chosen for their views 
upon li^laad, or Egypt, or India, or eBtablished (&ntcheB, or fran- 
chises, or registration^ or for their preference of Mr. Gladstone over 
Lord ScJiebmy as Prime Minieter f b^^ as Lord^Meath 

• The iV«M, WedneidAy, Felffuaiy d. 
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for the views they were believed tp entertain on the problems d! 
£dii&h life, and for tWr proved zeal in ading npon'^t^^ Sodi a 
seems to me entirely justifiable* 

Sebondiy, it is said that, with their great majonty^ they 
ha^ ef^ted stopendous changes in Lcmdon, and left w 
tdark l|pon the metropolis ; but that they have preferted tp waste th^ 
tihm in hair-splitting dispi^ on academic matters whicli weiNs nmie 
of their concern: what they have to show for all the meeting of 
the last three years is chiefly ** Words, Words, Woids.'^ So far the 
.^kcOuser. As usual, he omits to specify the stupendous changes whidii 
mi^ht have been, but have not been, effected. But the academic 
disputes how much time have they taken ? Up to the end of 180Q, 
there had been held 134 Oonnoil meeUngs,* and 2236 committee meet- 
ings, independently of visiting^^^ inquiry and inspection. It is 
understating the case to say that nine^^^ of the work of i^e 
Council is done in daily ooimnittees ^ where the discussions/ when 
they occur, are of the meet practical natnre ; and it is understating 
the case to say that tw^tbirds of the time of the Council at the 
Weekly full meetings is oocupfed With the current admini^ative busi- 
ness. Allowing for the fimt that OUe special committee has addressed 
itself for a short time whdlyi/and one standing committee has ad* 
dressed itfiplf at intervals imA* partiaUy, to busiwa which our critics 
call academic,*’ it is over^di^ the case to say that three minutes 
in an hour of the sitting of and committees are devoted to 

anything but actual busiUeoi & hand. And what are these ** aca- 
demic disputes?’’ Two dasses are specified. One relates to the 
incidence of local taxation, including betterment and contracts to 
rates, and I have dealt with thhs sufficiently already. The other 
relate to valuatidn for assessment purposes ; as to the object of 
whk^^^fhS writer has been mM words, perhaps u^ very 

hap^ ones, in the order reference; Both are strictly germane to 
the busineSB of the €onn«$l, though ^fond its legal powers to readjust. 
Not ** words, words, WOTda-^iiitetminabie talk ;” but Work, work, 
work, incessant actibn, Is wlmt Oouhcil has to show for its meet- 
ings of three yearn Peihapait m^^^^ to the excellent working of 
onV quartei^hoiir Hmit ^ sf^^has^ our rules of 

closure ; but; whatever the never ha^pehed to me to 

belong to any assembly so humerpus in 
hivt kept so bl^ to the point as in Ihe London Coonctl. 

^ say, ** We wfil have no imp 

uu# we utterly whole sy^m of local taxation.” 

is a gross exaggeia^on. The questuon^^w^ is to |hy, ims one 
iUgi^imit, and an important one; ih whether We shall 

or d^ nio^ A diebt i^ected a 

scheme of improvenmutSt some eff Ihem^^^^^ v conceived and 
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usefal/bat not for the moment neoeBsary, and estimated at more than 
two millions of money^ The rejehtkm was fotinded principally on two 
arguments : one being the injostiee of the law of rating, and the 
other, that we had other expenditare, amounting to serei^ more 
miUicms, to incur for works which were eithmr moi^ urgent or ti 
for action. Shortly before this vote of rejection, the Oounoil had 
decided on the Bethnal Green clearance $ shortiy Ji^rwaxd^ it de- 
cided on the Blackwall tunnel ; and all the while it has l^en workbg 
vtith all vigour to complete an enormously expensive but necessary 
schrae of additional main drmnage, Bach ease is made to rest on 
its own oireumstanoes. Ihe elment of hnjuBt rating enters into itil, 
but does not predominate in alL ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Fourthly, it is stated that pleasure^seekers in theatres and music 
halls have been alienated by the Peohmiiffian conduct of certain 
members who were only saved tEom the misfortune of a majority 
by the gleam of common sense which some of their colleagues dis- 
played. Wdl, after all, if these Peok£mi& did not carry the Council 
with them, the Council ate zko|^ the matter, nor 

have the pkasttie-seekeis been is somewhat exacting 

to expect that every member ^aH db exactly what is wise and just 
on every occasion, however novel If the members in 

question are to bWlie, which I am from saying, they will answer 
for it to their constituents ^ are now 

engaged in doing with great spirit and confidence. 

Fifthly, it is said that the poor ratepay«Hr finds that he has to pay 
between and more in jxmhd* In what parishes, I should 
like to know? By the operation the Common Poor Fund, and the 
arrangement of paying 4(^. a head fi>r indoor poor, the rich parishes 
lose, but the poor ones gain. My parish, St. George Hanover 
Square, is a nek parish, and the mie hw ri^ substantiallp St. 
George^in-the-East is a poor paiiiish, and the rate has fallen 8ub> 
stantially. Chelsea is a medium pari^, and the rate has fallen 
slightly. 

That is substantially the indictment, which I have taken from the 
Cit^ Frm because it is rather more ^^eoific and methodical than the 
extremely vague and turgid ones I hate seen elsewhere. Other charges 
or insinaations are scattered about the paper. There has been grab- 
bing** and ‘‘ kl^yfeomama,” Osptam Shaw was “driven” out of the 
Fire Brigade ; ^ough it k only the enemies of the Council or of the 
majority who have made any complaint finr him, he haring made 
none in spite of pressing invitations to do so. Indeed, t thought 
that this charge, whibh is utterly untrue, had been comjdetely blown 
up, and am scuprised to see it reriv^ egain. Men who are ^Hhe 
salt of the Coimcii*^ are leavbg it, feeling thei they have ** scnh^ 
to do in life,” and “ tired of OGntmuons wrangling and striving after 
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the unattainable/’ I utterly disbeHeve it. It is quite true that some 
very valuable members are leaving the Ooimcil/ but it is because they 
find, not the wrangling not the striving for the una^ihable, but the 
actual r^Tik^cal work of ouT Local Government, xhore than they can 
4 o with regard to their finances, or their other public 

duti^. That Lord Lingen and Mr. Cohen should have resigned 
their positionB on the Mnance Committee is to me a matter of very 
great r^reti the more so as T am one of their adher0nts^^,& 
finandal discnssion which has led to their resignation. But that 
discussion turns on an honest difihrence between two inodes of laying 
olf debt, on which I be^e ^t inanciein differ, and that bomwtng 
bodies adopt sometimise one' ahd sometimes the^^^^^ o and the 
division of the Coundl did not i^n on any sha^ party lidos. 

If any one has had paUence' t^^^^^ this long statement so far, 

he will see that ^e attaoks on the have been unjust and 

ungenerous ; and I believe there is a growing feeling to that effect 
among a number of Londonm who however do not know the extent 
or the precise character' y»00e attacks. They have proceeded 
almost entirely firom Ctae par(^ in natbnal politics— the Tory or 
Conservative party (whicheviMr name they preler)^ who are now 
strongly predominant id I 'know that some of them are 

disgust^; it is reasonable that many^ are^for ordinary 

Englishmen like to see fair : play; especially for a new instifccttion 
commencing arduous woEk unAer great difiiculties, and they think 
we have not had it. And now the edict has gone forth from their 
leaders that the battle is to bs fought strictly on the lines of national 
party politics. That is veiy mortifying to the promoters of tnunidpal 
government. What it means ur- ^at men are to be chosen, not for 
thei^|ir<#0ii to London and thehr al^ity to promote the welfare of 
LonlHIsd) but views about Ireland, and 

Chui^^ estabHshmenis, and Supposing that the rank and 

file of the politioal^ parties dbey: ^ ^ct of their leadens, we 
shaU have taken a distinct step batkwaids towards the state of 
agauEmt which we rebelled^'^^^viSfV the government of Lmidmi by and 
in the interests of the United instead of government by 

and hi the intm»estB of Londoneri^ , . 

If I wmre nothing in public but a member cff the party, 

1 should rejoice In this stnijiter mimceirirre. So am I that, 

whatever may be the case at the present moment, Lom^erswiil go on 
yeaff ysmr possem^ of the importance of Local Gbvem- 

maat^' aM of ItS: principles, and 

tish with 

parly, that if tlm .f^ttunes oS the Pro g d ee ri ve party are to be in- 
■ onb^bly bound 

m& in Xiondon* But 1 am a Londoner, 
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aij liome is heroi and my datks, and xny interests. I hare atelT’en hard 
to get a government of neglected and aimmhte London^ that 

its IcKjal affidm may*be a^imster^ with a stegle to ^e intetest 
of Londoners. Sack singlets is dirninished by every add^nal 
call to vote at the bidding o£ bodies not te man^e the 

local flairs, of l/ondon, perhaps knowing little of them, ^ 
little for them. 

1 am not suggesting that even a governing body eleeted on the 
lines of national party politics wiU not be a great deal b^ter tban the 
former state of anarchy. However Mscentnated may be the Toryism 
or Badicalism of our councillors, the gi^eat their businese does 

not turn on such distinctions;; There mre fienty of difFerences over 
administrative afialrs, as with a number of indcpende^^ minds there 
must be^ and they are sometimes expressed with great animation; but 
the dividing lines do not coincide with the dividing lines of national 
politics. Of course it will happen often that the same cantious, or it 
may be timid, temperament which disposes a man to be Conservative 
in national affairs will dispose him te be a Moderate in local affairs ; 
and that the same bold, or it which disposes 

him to be a Eadical in national aJfijie, will dispose hun to be a 
Progressive in local affairs. always the case by 

imy means. P^rty connections are U matters of old habits 
and associations, which do not act in ahotiiie^ sphere of life. More- 
over, it is impossible for men to act together long in daily work for 
common objects without having timr edges worn off, and acquiring 
mutual respect and mutusd disposUion to see what is substantial in 
each other’s view. , 

But there is one great evil whmh may be done by conducting the 
next election according to national {ubrty lines. It may bra^^about 
the rejection of the very best servants that London has, asid^fe at a 
juncture when the experience acquited dunDg three years is simply 
invaluable. I feel that it is an Ihyidioas . thing to mention a ff&w 
names, when there are so many membm, both of tbe Progressive and 
of the Moderate party, who have done admirable work, and will be 
most nseful as examples and guides to new <mncillors. But I will 
risk giving offence, in order m for these at 

least who know something about the County & I think there 

can be no membmr of the Moderate paity who does not feel that the 
Council will be weaker and London poorer if such mmi as MesBars. 
Dickinson, Charles Harrison, Hutton^ and iEneas Smith rejected ; 
and no member of the Pr^esinve p^y who does not fed Ihe same 
towards each men as Messrs. Antiobus^Beachmoft, Cohen 
Anybody who Imows the Council wtU supply for hlmseff the ni^es of 
other excelleht m«a, who (mold har^y Wreje^ 
merits, but may eae^y be so if tried by Ihe stoo^id of notion forties. 
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* Z i wifih to see l^th types of character weU represeiited. Of coorse 1 
wi^ to see the Pro^ssive party the stxQnger^ seeing that it is the main 
en^tiye powei^ j|p are wanted, whidi be for 

some years. £^t ^e Moderate party have played m hootmtahle part, 
not oQply in supplying a quantity of good workers; but in eritlqifitng 
prOpofl^v defeating one, p<^tponing another, modifying a third* AU 
new movements are apt to be attended by some unsound proposdb; 
and test^ is required at eveiy step. To do that effectaaily 
must foe a large number, in order to diaze the labaur, to give spiiit to 
^debate, to sustain a division. I firmly beUeve tludi th^^ best way to 
secure good men of both national party |K>liii^ 

from the elections. If that is part prayii^^^ (and I still cMng to 
the belief that numbers of et^shbrs will insist on giving their votes 
wholly on Municipal grounds), m accept the issue, win the 
election if we can, and, if beateui prepare for a long propaganda of 
Municipal reform, till Londoners art persuaded to support those who 
will guide their afiairs for the best welfare of the great mass of their 
neighbours. 

As to any forecast of the JmmedHate issue, 1 never was a political 
meteorologist, and latterly^ being :i^ to attwd many pubHc 
meetixiga, 1 have lost even sncdi imperfect indications 4 |s come from 
those sourtes. Much dep^ada on the line taken by the numerous 
artisan classes. They have hhhmfto had little eifect in public affairs, 
from a variety of causes, but chiefly from their own 'choice. There 
are of course many exceptkms, hnt rt true of large numbers, that 
so far as %ey have been actirt rtioy have concentrated their efforts 
on objects directly aSeoting and confined to their own class, and have 
been indifierent or hostile to the main currents of social and political 
endea^^r which seek to bexi6fit #to whole CD 

in the late School Board elections is an instance of 
what X say. ‘^^en our band ^ pioneers was straining every 
nerve to unite Londoners in a deshand for self-government, we mrt 
with ymy litUe help from, classes. L have heard a 

leadbg man among them dmided in a public mee&g for saying 
that the movement was above one for the wesking men of 
Loniqn. They had been la’rgrty pmauaded that th# object was to 
put th^ more in the power of the^ trading class, th^ some- 

' times' -cidled^-f^.bourg^^ com- 

muniti^), and semtimeB |Hxi)fitrmongem^^ 

expressed it : ^e middle classes want ns to j^ok idie ch^ out 
of thhir beneftt*” One of thOir .leadam, mho took this 

to tne, 

to ^i^itsa hk hosyUty to ns, and rt my that at ev^ one of our 
. meeilhg^' ::hk;: of^ . adult' 

sufEmgCi single rt>tmg, and securing a share in 
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mnnicipal offices. Tliis was actually done to a great eicte&tj thoaigh 
it appeared tshat my correspondent had oveiveslimated t]ie stresegth 
behind him, and Ms attempted diversion did ua litStte harm, 
were injured by the apathy, not the aotiyo 
artisans, • ■ 

Their real attitude was muck more accurately escpressed by M 
Sidney Webb, in a letter written to the BaMf October 

ld87. He said : The London aiiisaa does not care twopence about 
Ghurdb disestablishment, aboHUon of entail, or county government, 
and he does not feel any conMenoe m revision of taxation or London 
municipal reform, . . . . Honm lluto 

issue. What is the libmrid prograamme going to include in the way of 
social politics 7"* And he pointed cut the grim phenomena pn which 
he said the London artiisan had MS eyes £xed ; '' The 100,000 men 
out of work, the 80,000 children ihreiMastleBS at school, the population 

85,000 living on the wages of dbok labours the death of one out 
of eveiy five Londoners in the hospital.** Mr. Webb 

added : He has no special plan^^^ these right, but he is 

unreasonable enough to think that legislators and officials whom 
he pays oun^t seriously to try tod ^ipl^ The ujtthot pf this 
very striking letter was that the libera party had better look to 
these things. 

With the general fortunes of the^^^^ party I have little to 

do in this paper. But Z took the liberty of pointing out that men 
who adopted such an attitude, which 1 believe was not that of Mr. 
Webb himself, had not acquked even the rudiments of poUtica.. They 
had doubtless a stronger appraito^ion than any one else of the evils 
they suffered under, whidi is one very imports thing, livery man 
knows best where his. own fffioe pinches ; 'but it is not eveny ixi^ who 
knows how to mend the shoe, nmr W^ere to find the pensCin -^ho can 
mend it. These ari^isans could nt^^ h^ the enormous 

magnitude and complexity of that eternal problem, the iujequ^y of 
human conditions; nor the difficulties felt by the most able and 
willing men in devismg any permm^^t remedy, nor the ImpossiMlity 
of devising an imme^ate one/^ T^ of thdbr own, 

says Mr. Webb, but th^ think iMlt 

to devise one. Well, but what if ^e human vitodom 

ever devised is that slcmdy working 

such social anangcments as wiH^^ g^ afi fiee scope and a 
opening for their virtues, and for self^he^pj said for raising' the con- 
dition of themselves and their feUowSi Suitable lend }awn;| just 
taxarioh j of ^eoh ppi^m- 

binedf edtoat^l heah% s^ decent ^1^ 
matters of air, w^r, cleatdiness, prplheriGn of p(^ 
ordered houses, proteetioh against sickness and ihdigenpe ; such 
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things the community can provide, op can help to providei But the 
local stirroondings can only be provided pennaXLeiitiy by strong 
organisations snitable looaL ame^^ hept in 

oontaOt with the i^e people Ibr whotn act % ;rei^ 

on a wi^^y extendi^ sttiSrage. Bnt these t^ings-^iand laws; taxa-- 
tibn, governs ^d so forih^re the very thin^ which Mr. 
Webb tells ns that the London ai^san does not care twopence for. 
Apparently also he cares no more for School Boards^ whfoh are 
charged with the education of his cinldren. BEe wflls ibe end, but 
despises the ^nly known means by which it mm be attained. And 
those who do not will the same maid are delighted to 
in his contempt. They would soon^ give him the twopence which 
he values at its due worth, than the organisations and ' arrangements 
which he does not value so highly* ; 

Such artisans, having no spedal fdims of their own, appear to look 
on the national Govemxhent as being wise enough to devise plans for 
the swift removal of inveterate powerful enough to carry 

them into effect. They ^ know how every path to their 

goal is beset with pitfolls, and bfoidEf^ by hcmest preju^ces or selfish 
interests ; nor how any whn^ propsees reforms 

before l^e Mme m^ri^ Ministry at 

not to know how the most must be dealt with first ; 

nor how little time tdie MmlsItyiHad the Houses of Parliament have 
at their ^mmand. Home Rnfo lor lreland isa “ past issue ’’ for them ; 
was BO more than four years ago, when the whole country from 
Penzance to Thurso was qutveris^ with the struggle. I suppose 
they had settled it in their own miafe But, alas ! for the Hinis^, 
it is not a past is^e, nor for Piarfmment, nor fc«p any electors in 
the kingdom, except those ar^ssems whose views Mr. Webb has 
expoimded. ■*' • 

There is another consideration whfoh this type of artisan seems to 
have neglected. Aggrieved classes have not b^n wont to remoye the 
evils they cpmpiiun of by joining that party in ^e State which is 
most averse to innovatioii, nor bf holding aloof and iimistmg that 
their desires shall be att^ed to before they will take ai^ part in 
poli^cal omitests. Nan<Xu^omiiii^ Roman Catholics, Jews, the 
trading classes in theur vmy long struggles for (dm foanbhise and 
against com kws and 

great inanttSacluriag towns in ikdt jrancbise, all 

have sfof^i|y wor^ th^ emhr by 
party ni tho 8iai»v w^ raad^ 

^done, 

the:db»y'pa©ei;^i^i^-’;#hi#:\^^^ 'did . BO 
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because they knew that the party ol Progress would try to abate one 

evil after another, and that, so fiur aa they asked what was leaeona^i 

their turn was certain to come. Ind^i on one coBspicnons occta^on^ 

the Protestant Dissenters had the rm?e poUtical 

Whigs, the Liberals of that day, when they ww iwit 

for them, but were acting against 1hem» becanse the princL|de floated 

for by the Whigs was a deeper pifecHpte of bbeity thi^^ 

would have given an immediate advantage^ ^ t^^ Dissenters. 

Apparently a large portion of Jjondon aliens thought in' 1887' that 

they would get their ol^ect qhiokest % standing aloci^ f^^ the 

ordinary party contests. 

Are they in the same mind now ? Ihe School Board ©lections 
would seem to show that they are. On the other hand, there are 
sounds in the air as of a stirring among ^enn The success of the 
agitation for the creation of a local the elections of 

1889; the constant preaching even of so ill-supported a body as the 
Municipal Eeform League ; the creidiion a daily newspaper largely 
devoted to London t^Ssirs ; the debates; the 

existence of 120 men all intefFSi^^ to make their constitnents undei*> 
stand the nature and oparationa dT.th^ local government; the fact 
that social questions are constantly taking a more and more important 
place in public affairs; all these things, o think, mist have 

operated to carry to the mind of j&e London artisan the conviction 
that a good local government is worth more than twopence to him., 
and that he had letter take some trouble to see that he gets it. If 
he grasps what 1 hold to be iin(h>ubted truths— that local surround- 
ings affect the comfort, the decency, And the dignity of his daily life ; 
that they can only be improved or maintained by a good and strong 
local government; tiudi local governments, and especially a new one, 
cannot condnct a vigorous adminij^tion without exciting violent 
animosities; and that people who constantly exposed to a stream 
of detraction by a powerful press supported by the wealthiest classes 
cannot possibly stand unless they receive energetic support from the 
mass of those whom they have tried to benefit; then there ought to 
be no fear that he will exert lumself to send trusty men to administer 
his afiairs for the next three yearn, W© soon know how the 
matter stands. 

1 cannot say that I shall be in a state of despondency, even if tbe 
Progressive party get the worst of it by the strength of their enemies, 
or by the desertion of those who ought to support them ; because I 
am convinced that year after year will increase prewuie by t^^ bulk 
of Londoners on their representatives to proceed substaniaiilly on the 
lines now laid down. They mtu^, before l<»ig, yield to the |wes^ 
and proG^ more or less rapidly. But I shall be veiy sorry for any 
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cheek Ijq progress ; very sorry for ©f rebuke io mea wbo have 

gittSa their yety 3^t to the aervioe ef their fellow-feimsme^ ^ ver^ 
sorry &r^ w the electors in a badt light ; 

very iscxr^ {(a operatoee a disooui^emen^ others to take 

a post vdiich the very best men to fill rb| at! is 

kk)ar ai^ saprlfice^^b^^^^ an^ no gain to thein^ except esteem 
of their , ael^bonrs and the sattefactloii of their oirn hoimiuable atii- 
ldti(m to discharge ^p V 

bear in mind what is the Irernel and of the oont^ 

now going on. Are londoners to hAyo a with 

the ordinary incidents, snch as has been found litoeSdal^ 
towns ; or are they to hnd toat, npder name and the pretence of 
Local Government, they have Imito put off with nothing but a new 
plan for electing the old Board of hardly more functions 

than before ? Is London to have M in local affairs or 

not? We have got the oigainsation, but not the functions. Are 
they to remain as heretofore In the hands of the Home Office, or of 
trading partnerships? . The declare for a Municipal 

Government ; the Betn}gr6Ssiv68Hi^ic^^ Board of Works. The 
multitude of detaia btought diseiiBi^n is so bewiidemg that it 
is desirable to exhiMt repeatto^iy ^ is the true nature oi the con- 
test— vis., local seff^gcwemmeti^ . or subjection to nbh*looal autho- 
rities. So f ar as regaida toe three years Londoners have to 
decide this question^ : , 

Hobhouse, 
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R epeatedly during the Perlmmentaiy recess the Con- 

vent National Schools of Ireland have been made the object of 
a sustained and indeed vhmlezrt alMk by that prominent representa- 
tive of Ulster Unmism” Mr. T. 

It may be necessazy to explain in question are in 

connection with the State B^rd of Natiottai Education in Ireluid; 
and are conducted by the ntms of our rerious Catholic teaching 
Sisterhoods* Mr* Busseirs thesis is that the nuns are untrained and 
indifferent teachers,” and that "iauch of the money” expended by 
the National Educatbii Board upon the maintenance of these Convent 
Schools is simply ^^ wasted.'* Now, of these schools, 

even if we ti^e ^e Sfeis^ation " Convto^ School” in the narrowest 
sense, is 242. They are in operation in 30 out of the 33 counties 
of Ireland. The number of piq^ bn their rolls is 109,280. It 
plainly is a matter of public interest to ascertain whether Mr. T. W. 
Kassell’s sumnmiy sentence of oondeomation represents truth or 
fiction. 

It is interesting, at the outset, to note that these Convent Schools 
have, almost from the begiuning, been the object of attacks such as 
this recent one of Mr* Busaeirs. The al^UUdance and oonclusiveness 
of the evidence available in disproof of his assertioUs as regards the 
present condition of those 8(^ook snake it almost superfluous to 
refer in detail to the past. Here fe, however, one offic&l Report of 
exceptional importance from which 1 cannot omit 
It is a substantid volume of 234 jpages, printed by order 
House of Ocffiomms in June Copy of tie Specioi Beports 

* See, eepeeii^, Tk Pmly of Septedhtcr l$9l, a»fi 27th of 

January 1802. ' 
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recently made to the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland 
on the Convent Schools in connection with the Board.’^ The R^orts, 
drawn up on the lines an official syllabas, are set ibilih «e^ 
for each school 18 distinct headings, several of whi(^h are 
subdmded. 

Under ^iSe yaiions headings^ then, there is presented an elaboraitely 
detailed statement of the oonffition of every Convent National School 
in Irel^d. school is sigxmd by the official 

Inspector whom the 

J think it nseful to tranaoribe a few^^ &om these 

Reports, such as wUl give a fw idea of their general drift, The 
Reports are nnmerons, over one hnhd^ in all, and as it is i^t possible 
here to quote from more than a Ve^iew of them, it is, I feel; important 
to make the selection on some definite principle plainly free of 
any tendency to issue in a' result tindtily favourable to the CJonvent 
Schools as a class. The fact that in each case the religious profession 
of the Inspector who makes the l^eport is mentioned makes this 
comparatively easy* 

In the first place, I at once set aside cdl the Reports made by 
Catholio Inspectors. Second^, obEffiirving^^^t^^ Mr* T, W. jtnssiBll, in 
his capacity of ehampion--^hay^r duly accreffited or noh^--of the 
interests of Presbyterianism in has of late been emphatic in his 

insinnations as to the exiatehce qf amne sort of confederacy between the 
representatives of the Catholic and of the Episcopalian Protestant 
interests ih the matter of Mhcaticm,: ! aidde dso every Report 
made by an Episoop^ian Protastant Inspector. There remain the 
Presbyterians and Wesley ans, I cb^ne myself , then, exclusively to 
these. In 1864 the time of the Pi^liamentary Return, the Wesleyan 
and Presbyterian Inspectors under the Board of National Education 
numbered e3|^t : seven. Pxesbytemxm and one Wesleyan. ^ In these 
eight Insp^tors we have a body of official witnesses whmte 

testimony even Mr. T. W« Rimsell wp to Ghallenge on the 

score pf bias in favout of the prions Qfdets of the Church. 

The number of Convent Schools inspected, and consequently the 
numbe^ of Reports presepted, 1^ the Wesleyan and Plpesbyterian 
Inspectors was 18/ To bring the matter within managea^e compass — 
and at the same time to avmd^^^ necessity of setting forth in tedious 
repetition the constantiy recurring exprestions in wh^ ytitih but rare 
exceptions, the Convent Schools and their work are ptimsed^rongh 
I sh^ ponfiim my in the case of to one 

** For an unembamaseBd and composed bmihod ^ Ocmnnttnicatmg instrac* 
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tiou, and a metbodical organising powar, 1 have always thought [the ^^jstox’s, 
who conduct this school! rather remark^le.” , . 

The ready and intelligent answers |uf the pupils] to questions not 'iecih- 
nically prepared, but naturally arising m the course oroonver^tlcm, rna^ny 
fests great efficiency in the teaching process \ ! 

“ Plain work has been well attended to, and the fancy Work also is of 
a character as to be servicable in after-life to those young people/’ . \ 

^VEesults as to efficiency of general course of instruction sUpenor tp any 
lay 'Roman Oatholic School in this dlstd^ and quite equal to the best of any 
other deiwnnination, and in advance of i^ ma|ority ali^ , 

“In any system of education having for its object the moral advance- 
ment and literary improvement of the Eoman Catholic peop^ this 
would be an acquisition aiid an otmm^nt and having inspected it several 
times annually for more than six years; I feel pleasure in recording my appro- 
bation of its general management, and tW attention which both teachers ahd 
pupils have given tp every suggestion* ^h r^eience to organi^tion dr 
literary proficiency/’ 

Kewrt (Canal-street) : Inspector, T. M‘Ilroy (Presbyterian). 

“ The teaching power is amply sufficient. All have received the education 
of ladies, and are well qualified to give instruetion in the several branches 
they are called on to teach. Their method of teaching is intelligent and 
successful.” 

“it is almost impossible to ovei^estiaiate the amount of care bestowed on 
the moral training of the pupils, and the pains taken to train them to habits 
of industry, neatness, and cleanliness. ” 

“ I have here to repeat my observations as given in my report on the Higli 
Street Convent School (Newr}*), that the so^al position of the ladies of tlm 
convent, theu’ acknowl^ged capabilities as teacup, their disinterestedness, 
and their high religious cbai^acter^: added to their constant visitation of 
parents and pupils, have such an attractive infiaence on the Koman Catholic 
poor, that numbers are brought uni^lz^ruetion who otherwise would have 
been brought op in ignorance and vice. The good effected in this wa.y, as 
compared with the ordinaiy sc^hools, cannot be over-estimated/’ 

Whet a series of oommentaries cm Mr. T. W. Bnsseirs spiteful 
slander, the nuns are untraineil and indiffierent teachers ! *’ But 1 
had better transcribe the passages, leamg them to speak for them- 
selves. 

The school next dealt with is one that, as will be observed, was 
obliged to work in circamstances little favourable to progress ; more- 
over, the Inspector speaks of its recent conn^icm 
bat the general drii^ of his report is nnmist^ favonrable :-^ 

Abmagh : Xnspeetm*, Biewne, (Prmbyteria 

“ The teaching power is sufficient. I consideir the lady who sets, as prin- 
cipal highly qualified, and the othem fairly ; their method of te^b^g is 
pretty good as regards the senior division of the school; but defebUyo: in the 
infant aepfwtment ; the organisation is quite satisfactory.” * 

“ I consider the results the moral traimng mtisfactcoy'; ha^ cl- order, 
cleanhnem^ and i olmdienee are sueo^ , > 

“ In literiM^ the pr^p^ess of the pupils li slower than in the 

ordinaiy giirlr schools of the distriri^ ; but this arrses' l^^^ 
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ihe social {Kwtldn pf the childrea who atteod the ^Oonyent 3 c^qq 1« Tkejr 
are the phildwn of very poor, ignorant parents.” 

^‘ fhe yaf^ of jdain and fancy tieedlework are mpye sncoeasfully 

taught in this than in any other Kational School in my dist^, and pi^ticiitaL* 
atten^pn is paid to that kind of work which is most reqntj^d in Uie hte 
of the If his ^ top fioldom^ t^^ 

The operation this school has tended to bring under the of 

education a large number of the poorest class of chUdrmi, most of whom > 
would never have attended any othar school, or reoeived any educatioh hvA 
that which is acquired hy the idlp and unoaTed^for on the public streets*” 

Semis : Inspector, J; Brown (Presbyter^ 

teadiing power is more than adequate. 
nuns, so far as the usual course ol a lady’s education is ecmc^ed, iuw very 
high : they are wanting in some of the details of sidiool managenumt.” 

Reading, writing, and grammar are oS well taught as in the more respect* 
able lay schools.” * 

The different kinds of needlework are better taught in this than in 
ordinary girls* schools.” 

** The moral training is of a high m!der» as a general rule, throughout the 
schools of the district ; but the nhn% fiwm t^^ high estimation in which they 
are held, are peculiarly fitted lor tl^ dep^ment.” 

<<The pupils are, as a general rnie, ve^ are unable to pay ; hence all 

are admitted free. Uany of hwt lor the peculiar mfluenOe of the nuns, 

would probably never entm* a sdbmfii^pm at all.’’ 

**' Many of very poor Could imt attend schod wmw they not supplied 
with dothing by the nuns.” 

DBoaHEpA : Inspector, W. A. Hunter (Presbyterian). 

A teaching staff fully adequate to the wants of the school. It is always 
presumed that the nuns are well qualified as regards literary acquirements.” 

^*The several classes are effidentiy iiistVuct^ so far as they have pro- 
ceeded; and cai’e is taken to ground them well in the several subjocts of 
instruction.” 

** As to industi'kl instruction : in former times this school was especiaJly 
cdebrated ; at present great attention is beCtowed on the industrial training 
of aU the pupil^ and in lespeot the school is vastly superior to nearly 
aU the schools wh^ t have recency visited.” 

• Sligo: Iaspec*or^ W. Kennedy (Presbytericm). 

“ The acx|uifements o the nuns, I bdieve, are good, and the school is 
well organised.” 

“ Wlme the younger children ai^ cim^u^ taught, and the advanced 
class has attained a h^her degree (rf efiiciency^than in any other lemaie school 
in the district exoe|^ one or aOc^uirements of the giVIs in the 

remaining classes I would not conrider to those df oxdiimrysdioolB, 

with the ejtcention of penmanship.” ; 

^*Aa to inaustrial mstruction ; in the Conv^t jreoeives a 

degm of attention ^mmcnsurate with its value ; in too many of the ordi- 
nary female schools industrial edu<^tion is little nominal” 

« i ocmdder iheiw no sohods in the distil whm moral training 

^^Oigaidaing in the head dt the esUblishment at 

least { method of tei^mg, so fa^ im I op of results, good.” 

vob. Ui. -. > A " 
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“ As to industrial instraotion : equal to the best; superior to 
in tiie supply of materials.” 

** If the good order, industry, neatness, cheerfulness, and attention to the 
progiamme seen in this school were imitated by all others, the would 
be excellent.” 

Oughugeabd : Inspector, A. J. Simp^n (Presl^terian), 

Higbiy satirfaic^^ in 

** In a very sarisfhctory state as to*^ 

Besults of mond training as to the and manners of the pupik, 
markedly satisfactory.” 

“ As to industrial in^ruotion : in needlework, superior ; the children are 
well supplied with materials, and description likely to be 

useful in after-life,” 

“ The organisation and disdpline am e:^mpki7, the course suitable and 
well carried out.” 

Such was the official tribute paid to the efficiency of the Convent 
National Schods of Ireland twenty-eight years ago. Now, no one 
who has even the smallest practioal acquaintance with the work of 
Natbnal Education in Ireland needs to be informed how marked is 
the all-round improvement th«4 has been brought about since then. 
And even Mr, T, W. BusaeU wilt hardly commit himself to the gro- 
tesque theoiy that the Convent Schools done have not shared in, (he 
general advancOj and that, whilst all aibund them have been moving 
upwards and onwards, they, in pdliiful contrast to all the rest, 
have not merely failed to hold their ground, but have sunk into the 
lamentable condition depicted in his offensive phrases. 

Still, it is not easy to say how far Mr. liussell’s recklessness of 
statement might not carry him. Fortunately, then, we have at hand 
something more tan^ble to rely upon than any mere inference, how- 
ever cogent. The Beports of the National Education Board show 
from year to year the results attained in the various classes of 
National Schools throughout Ireland, The evidence furnished by 
these Beports is of unassailable authority. As to its drift, it places 
the Convent Sch(x>ls and their work far above the reach of Mr. T, W. 
BnsselFs, let us hope, ignorant, sneers. But as Mr, BusseiFs slander 
is likely to have instiled its poisonous influenpe mtQ the minds of 
many who have never even heard of these official figures, it is neces^ 
sary to quote soma few of them. 

The following Table shows how matters stood at the date of 
Beport last issued, the Beporfc for the year 18^ :--^ 
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BB!$DLXS as ASCERTAINEb THRObM iNmvim OF THE 

POFM OF THE NaTIOWAL S(BCK)tS THKOUGHdtJT I^AHD BY THE 

i %F1 - 


ChUDM. 

* ■ >■ 

PihloxvTJkass P^sssD 

Uiflereneebf 

CqRyo;^'*&‘{iools. 

hi the 

Nationsi Behoois 
general^. 

I n the 

ConTentSdiooIi. 

Infants . . . . 

93*4 

96*i': ' -V 

3*0 

First Class .. . . l 

86*8 ; 

90*4 

3*6: ■ 

Second Class . . 


87*4 

■ 4.*4'- 

Third „ . . . ! 

79*1 

83‘9 • 

■■ ■ 4^'. 

Fourth + „ - . . ! 

79*i 

80*0 

7*9 

Fifth „ . . . 1 

76*8 

84*8 

9*6 

Sixth )• * * V 

71*2 

85-6 

14*4 


For A reason that will appear 1 call attention to a 

special feature of this table, of percentage, which 

is hi favour of the Convent most notably in 

their favour when we reiw^ t&e higher grades. Jn the infant 
classes, the difference in fayonr of tie Convent. Sdiiobb is 8 0 per 
cent. In the sinth, or h|^£M it is 14‘4 per cent And 

the difference is steadily progrew^ throughout. . 

But this is not At. The in the first column of the 

Table, as I have token Report, have refer^ce, 

not to those National that are not Convent Schools, 

but to, the entire number of the National Scho<^ of Ireland, 
Convent Schools included. If, then, a comparii^ is be drawn 
between the Convent Scjiools and the ot^^ National Schools, it will 
be neoedsai^ to deduct, iioin the hum on which those percentt^^ 
are based, numbem i^^ results attained in the C^- 

vent Sdbools. For a eimilRr reaton^ necessary to eUmijiate 

also the numbers lepri^entis^ att^ed to tiie NWoiial 

schoolsof three other special classes for which speciid ieturns arepab- 
liitoed to the Appendix to the Bcard'e Ri^rt, In dl, these special 

« The peroestag«f IcMr the Hatieii»} Schools ifcaenaiy isre from the 

BeportOf the Katioual B^nfiStiaa Boara l^ toS year 1890. page 89. Those for the 
OcmVent SobooU am to the mme Emit, page 893. 

Poliowihg Mr. emiaple, I spmlt w^aighout of ** Coaimnt ■ Schools. The 

official B^rts groan asder the saine heading >* Monastery *’ l^ocds as well Bnt 
the nathtor of 1 ^^ ^‘ Monastery ** Schools .in coaneoliion with the 

Board Uoompamiivefhr aitoih^^^^^ the official retams the Convent 

and Hohaatory Sicf^)ol$ gmnped ander toe toioa way 

intorfem wito the toe case, as tooim aiw^^ to too C^mvent 

. ''t''The:Sdihtoet^-;lf '.ouT;;!^^ to;: In 

its tmatmentof percentages, for tostancc, it is olaoisy andineaMbtoDfe. Ttopetotot- 

m 7Sri given in the jReport in this iuitanoe is platoly iaoorreet Ent. as I amdtohng 
i an official return, X leg^e the figures as 1 find them. 
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olaefii^ of gcboola arefbor : (1) the Convent Schools ; (2) the epru^ed 
** Hojiel !’ Schools ; (3) the Workhonse Schools ; (4) tke Byeni^ 
Schools. The percentages f(»r the second, and third of thef^ azp 
above the parentage few th^ National Schods tak together ^ 
perc^tage for the fonrth is 
/Ihe general state of the case as regEwds idiese f^^^ 
schools is Aown by the following Table v ^ > 

Percektige of Pupils Passed, o0t op the Tom Numb^^ Examined, 
AT THE Results Examinations op 18§0, in the Vabious Glasses 
OF National ScHOOi^ IN laiMKc* 


Clara of NiUiiotukl fichooW 

Knmtter 
of Sohoob 
esamtiaiMt. 

Psreentajprt 

of 

Pupils paaaed. 

National Scliools genexaUj . . 

7SU6 

e2'l 

Evening Seliools . « . , , 

h 41 ■■ 

66-4 

Workhouse Schools . . . , 

. : m ■ 

85 '9 

“Model" Schools. . . , . 

Si- 

88*4 

Convent Schools 

m 

89 '2 


It is impossible to avoid beiog struck by the notable fact that is 
hronght 01 ^ in this Table, a Table const^oted upon the one bams 
offidaily famished by the National Edneatson Board in its fmblished 
Reports. The sohods that stand in in point of 

efficiency are the Convent Schools^those vety establishments which, 
Bccordiiig to Mr. T. , W. BusseU, are conducted by untrained and 
indiimnt teachers,” and in the maintenance of which, according to 
the judgment of the same eminent au;&m so much public money is 
wasted.” 

I interrupt Hem for a moment my statmnent of the general case, to 
point out the tendency of a cimoudy irrelevant line of observation, 
along which Mr. Bamll, in some of his leoent dhKjuisition^ has 
sought to draw away attotion firmn the the casa 

The sO'Called ^‘Mbdel” Schools coi^te^, as is wdl known in 
Ireland, the most favoured eec^di ^of our State sydiem of 

Nafcioual Education. Their builffii^ weie^^ 
eiqpcnse, wholly out of public funds, and are also kept ih 
St the public expense, without one lai^^ cost to 
They are lavishly supplied with school requisites and;^e^ 

Over and alwv^e aU 

their upon a spale far mom 

whidi of teachers k :^ 

of Irdani' ■ 
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' on a te^i pnbUe occasion in Bnblin, and xeierm^ to 

^enixndat (»7 of tbe O^viei^ Schools, 
T^io^gbt it ip&port»^^ attention to ibo f act tit^ 

the iMpea^ 

Schools hare to ta^^ place in the comparison of tlm pexo^ 
l6f in them^ with that of the resnits 

schools of those 'Vnntrained and indifferent teachers,*’ the ntnis. 

Jllxe followin^^ are the percentages for the last six jrears 


YXAft. 

PXIOVVTAftl 4)rPA8.m..'' 

la ^nodcl*’ Schools. 

in Convent Sdioois. 

1685 

88^ 

88‘9 

1886 

90-0 , 

90*1 

1887 

89^ 

89*4 

1888 

89*4 

, 89*0 

1889 

88*1 

i 89*5 

1890 

88*4 

i 89*2 


These fignres are nnqnestiohable. Mr. Bassdl, in bne of his recent 
speeches, has to some recc^is^ the dnt^ of taking notice of 
them. But all that he has done is to attempt to draw off attention 
Ikom their oyerwhelming oondnsireness ^in disproof of (he slanders 
which he has taken npcm himself the responsibility of patl^g in 
circulation agidnst the Ckmrent Schools. He sets up, then, a process 
of analysis, and he produces with ah air of triumph a series of detailed 
figures, for the mere purpose of ahowin|f that the main advantage of 
the Convent Schools orer the^^ Schools is gained in the W(Wk of 
the jtmior grades As for the bearing of all this 

up(m the hminten^^ of the posit^n in which he has placed him- 
self, he does not eren seem to consider himself in any way called 
upon to pmnt it out. Nc^ng, indeed, could be more manifest than 
that his aritlmietical dls|day is abs^nteiy irrelevant to the issue raised 
by his wantcai aWack ^ ^ 

The work of Ues, (ff necessity, aiiHmgtrii th^ 

diildren who atUmd The fact that, a lturg|er^^|^^ 

of younger children is to be met wiffi amongst pufula tium is to 
be met in^ i^ some Other spec^.x^^^ in 

thf HcderSAoc^i^^ way the 

dgares I Im^ Those figures prove to AsmonsMio^ that 

the Imihg untrained 

and SO 

|ml3&'m4mey7;;a>«i Ofo Urn lUto oOntres of the moat efficient 

teac^&g Wmt tln^ & ^ in Xraland thron|d> the 

madimry ef ^ Board 
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THE COmEMPORARt REVIEW. \ 

Eeturning to the point at whiph X digressed, I now present in iha 
following Table the oomparison of the resnlU of the offipial eziai^inar 
tbns/ in the case of the ordinary National Schods of Irelop^ oh the 
one hand, and in the case of i^e Convent Katiohal Schools on the 
other. ■ ■""w:. . 

EBSULta AS ASOKItTAlKKD THBOtJGH IhOIVIDUAL EXAMINATION OF W 

Pupils OF the Ohdinart National Schools and op the Convent 
National Schools of Ireland by the Official Inspectoss at 
THEIR Annual iNSPESonpNs. 



• • • 1 ■ i 

. . ' Fx.aoxi(Ti.fi«8. ' 

JMSineDceof 

GIB4.DXS. 




Pm«otuo 
in favour of the 


1 In the OrdiuMy : 

In (he 

Convent Sehoole. 


j NatiouBl S(^UH>hi. 

Convent Si-hoolo, 

Infmts . . 

92-7 

96*4 

3-7 

Fir»t Class . 

. . * 8ft‘4 

90*4 

40 

Second Class . 

. . 82*6 

87'4 

4*9 

Third . 

.V . t 78 5 

88-9 

&-4 

Fourth . 

i . 72-1 

! 80-0 

7*9 

Fifth ,, . 

, . 741 

! 84*8 

10*7 

Sixth 

. . 1 

i MU 

16*7 


I must not omit to pmnt out that oti more than one recent 
occasion Mr, Eussell has given abundant evidence that he is in pos- 
session of the official put^ioations from whi^^ I have made out every 
figure in this and the preceding Tables. Within the last few months 
he has in fact repeatedly q[uoted from those publications whatever 
figures he found in them he thought might serve his purpose. 
I am altogether at a loss to coucmve how, upon any principle recog- 
nised as admissible in the conduct of discussicms, whether upon 
public or upon private affairs, ha can explain his action in this 
matter, or can justify the lauguage in which, whilst holding in his 
hand such unmistakable evidence of the trutb, he spoke so unjustly 
both of the teachers the Convent fichools and of their work. ^ 

Mr. Russeirs attach upon these pre<emixi<m% efficient schools, and 
the examination of the statistics of cwie rende^ neceoukry for 
the purpose of repelUhg that attack^ have b]x>U|^ 
nothse another matter-^fhe inadequa^ ef the rate <^capi^^ 
adopted by the National Education Boai^ for the paym^t of^ the 
teachers in Convent SchoolSi in cases where the arrangement is not 
ajiplioable by which tiie teachers’ salariea are regulated in the csm of 
ordiniMfy 

^.ppweentiy a very early date in itai hbffcmyi the National 
Education Sbmdf rin iln natural and most praisevro^ desire to 
secure the services of a class of teachers of exoeptibnidly higli ^uali- 
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^cations and of rare adopted a special arrangement for 

t^e jp^ayment of the teachers'sakiies in Convent Jb ordinary 

l^atxonal Schools the salaries are paid awjordbg to 
t^e ^nalMcationS and capacity of each individnid teac^el^lMmg^ a 
tainid the only test availahle m the ciichmstances^the 
imperfkit testof prewmaiy cxam^^ Each teacher, then» when 
einployed in a National ^hpol, is paid a s^a^-r-pf the firsts the 
j^econ^ or the third class-Pacoording to the g^de^^^ m whhS he 
has been placed as the ' result of the testing examination. But 
..^he efficient teaching staffs of the ponvent S(^ook are provided, 
and the rate at whidk they ai^ to W remunemted in OEoh school 
is determined, by a method far Jei^ cnmWisome, and at the same 
time far better calculated to lead to sati^actory resulto. 

In this arrangement the grant to be made out of the public 
educational funds administered by the National Education Board in 
the form of teachers' salaries is determined, not by the test of a preli- 
minary examination of the teachm’-r^nepessarily imperfect and inade- 
quate, as any such test mtiat be~bnt by the practical evidence of 
capacity and efficiency as ^ work actually^ ^xie in the 

school. Ihe wrangement thus adopted by the National Education 
Board in the case of the COnVaht Schools has many jkjipWbf to 
commend it. Of these, not tile least notable is that is has enabled 
the Board to enlist in 4[e public education the' services of 

many of the most capable teaching communities in Irriand, whose 
religious rules would have made it impossible for them to take 
part in that work if the iron spirit of officialism, instead' of the spirit 
of practical commou-sehse, had prevailed in this matter at the Education 
Board. ■ 

The rule, then, of the Educatiott Board is that the teachers of a 
C<mvent Schbot may be paM by class salaries,” as in the case of 
the teachera of oi^ina^ N^aSi^^ or by a system of pa;^ent 

dependent in amount noth upon the quantity and upon the quality of 
the work done in the school. The prmcs^e adopted in latter case 
is that of a capitation paymm3t----the grant bring at the rate^^ ^ 
a head if the rcsdts examination be only *; frir- or “ passable,” and 
at the rate of 12s. pet head when ft is “ entirely sariaftitory.” 

1 have already set forth in tabidarfbrm the resulta a^iabed under 
ihU pbcripal They oonclurively show thai ft leaves nothing to 

be derired as effioi^ in the si^ools. Irf etri^ grade of school 

work,, from the lowest to the highest, the Ponvent 

staUib of the ordinary National Schools of the country, 

6erir,i|t6p by as y^e pass from the loufcsr to 4he Wgher grades. 

in grants in pay- 
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meat of teadiera* mlariee depend fandamentally upon tiie quantity 
and quality of tbe work done in the idiool. In itael^ nndonhte$y|; ttat 
prindple is aa adnutaUeone. But the adoption .of,it nmiii fiffSihe 
subject to the condition that the princi^e k ptactieiBBy appUc^e the 
case in handL Kow, as a rule— and most espedally, I ^onld Say, in 
the matter of teadiing— the principle is altp^iyier inapj^icalde when- 
ever tiim is questum of work to be done by an independent indi- 
vidnal Srorker. But it is a pdnoiple thoroughly apjdicable when, on 
the other hand, ^e work to be dtme is to be put into the hands of a 
oomtnnnity or other partnwslup, hating, from its peffnanenee^ a 
standing interest in the sncoeSs of the work, independent of the in- 
terest merely of Msynsdl^nal.^ 

So far, then, as i^jards onr teaching ShteidKiods, they have no^mon 
for complaint, on the gronnd of piin<»|dB, ^pdnst tiie Eastern of cap- 
totion payments. Bnt the case is different when we pass from prin- 
ciple to dcfUdl. Bspedally in 'one reeqpect the system as it exists is 
lamentably in need of amendment ^Che rate of tiie oqpitation pay- 
ments is wholly inadequate. 1 do not at all think of patting forwanl 
any clura few a high^ rate, hased^ ^n the fact that the resnlts 
at^ed in the Conrent Sthools Stend, as we have seen, m every 
reflect notaldy ahead cS those ettaini^ m the case of the ordinary 
National Schools. No spedal advantage is songht for on this gronnd. 
What is complained of in the mtermt of the Convent Schools is that m 
thdir case the mte of remnnmatitm fixed by the Education Board 
resnlts in payraente lower tiimi ^oaei m^e by the Bond in 
the case d the orcyhaiy Nathnud SihoolB. Nothing, &en, is 
duped for the Conv«ut SchodS' beyoid hare equality in the omonni 
of lemnneratup, or nt least as near «n j^roa^ to equality as the 
system of oajntation payments wiU allow. To that, at dl events, the 
oondodors of these, the most effidpit schods of our Irish ^stem 
of Naticmal Ednoatimi, have an unassailable right. 

In iUnstrathm of all this I snbjoin a short tabnlar statement 
showing, in eontrad, the shortcoming of the paymonts in the case of 
Convent Schods, wherever, as is slmoat mavonally tiie case in those 
schools, the system <tf pigrment by <»ptai»(m is tiie oulyfeasihleo&e. 
The present ammgementB, ^n, onr Nationd Education Board m 
thia matter work ont aa followe 
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^ . .SpsIstii Sdiool 

Nomber of Pupils 

KmhBTct 
Tsschtn stlowed 

Amomit pt jsbis m 
Sstsdesia 
Ordhairj Nstlonal 
Sduxtls.* 

Amounts psyiditeWCipltstioii arantsin 
Conv^ Natteesl Sehools; 



£ A d. 

£ s. A 


<70 to 104 

2 

86 0 0 

From 42 0 0 

to 62 r 0 

106 „ 180 

8 

113 0 0 

„ «8 0 0 

M 83 0 0 

140 „ 174 

^4 

189 0 0 ' 

,« 84 0 0 

„ 104 80 

r W 200 

8 

166‘ 0 0 

„ 106 0 0 

H 126 8 0 

210 „ 244 

6 

198 0 0 

,, 126 0 0 

. 1« 8 0 

; 'fed- ^ ’&c. 

&c. 

&C. &0. 

■ ■ • " 

icc. 


The madeqnacf of the capitation rate that leaiai ^ so 

inequitable is mai^est. It is see on what ground the 

oontinuaiiee of the present rate can 


Before passmg from this poinl £ should obsenre that, Toluminous 
as the returns aaw which are issued hj the Education Board from year 
to year, they give no information as to how many of the Conrent 
National &^ls m pitd at £he lower rate of lOs. a hmid, represent- 
ing merely “fair” or ^p0i6uiah^ results^ and how laany^^^^a^ paid at 
the higher rate of 12s., tepreasiiyng results “eidte^ 

It is, howorer, generaQy nndaeiSood ^t the cases Ih wMch only the 
bwer rate is paid are so few they may ahnost be left out of 
a(KK7imt k any geiieral s^ 

But the abs^me of d^xdlk kfon^ is uusatisfa«rtiory. If such 
information were forthcoming, a further us^ul cheek ^uid bo put 
upon the dissemination of ^^und^ calumnies. As matters i^and; it 
is perfectly open to any one to insLuaate, if not to state, that many 
Ocm?iEmt ^hciok^^m paid only at the lower rate. 

1 put the matter in this way because a recent speech of Mr. Buafoirs 
suppUes me wi^ a case m pt^ut Addreckng his ooss^toeuts a lew 
weeks i^, and dealing with the Edumdion Question, amongst o&er 
matters of (mrreht interest; 

“ Only the other day one of the Mod4 Bdliopisla a Southern to^ w^ in 
fuU w<Amg osder.. There was a large daily attendanoe of boys and girls. 
The attendanoe was mixed. The school was a 7ttod ej/Sdmt one. Sudmnly 
a Oonyent School was opened in the tovm. It at once drew of^ the girls 
from the Model S^iool« The influence of ^ Ohunh<^^^ iheaupw^^ of 
tAe female staff of the BohoCl had to be 

:i^ieweW The 

e The amevAte hi the third^ vu7 8%h% clawmcati^^ of the 

piinb^ The figoTes given are for the case where the priacipel teacher is of 

the ihit <^l|^ Be,. too, the flgaree given in the last oolvmn are for the case where tlio 
grant h* pebble the rate of 13s. a bead— iepreeenting the highest condition of 
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Model Schools are** most efficient? Oonyont 39^ols 

are the reverse ; condncted by xintramed and indiferent 
they represent, of conrse, a waste " of public aao ! So - then, 
if the children of a Southern town '* l^ve.a Model School tp enter 
a school of the class decried by Mr, BiusseU, he stirs^^ the fury of 
his Orange poiuifitaents by pradwining that the educational 
(rf the children are bang ruthlesBly s^w^fic^d to protnote somej wretph^ 
intrigue of that deadly foe of education, “ the Church.’^ 

But Mr, Russdl/ not content tnl^'mere vague declamation, went oh 
to give what at all events must have seeined to not a few of Ihpeo 
who heard or who read hie speech, a conclusive proof that Jhep^c^ular 
Convent School of wMdi he spoke could not be a vei^ efficient estab- 
lishment He roundly stated ilUt the school is paid at the lower 
capitation rate of only lOs, per pnpil. As the case is a singularly in- 
structive one I had better quote hk wc^, Heasked bis audience — 

** Will it be believed the l!^ath>nal Board p«^ the Convent School a grant 
o/10«. per pupU in pays^^ ruining the State Model 

School” ‘ 

Now, althoc^ Mr. RuaseU tho^ht #^n^ his audience 

the precise focaiity of the diiMatronS tragedy he was describing, 
he gave sufficient indicatipn of the locality in question to make 
it plain at aU events to mimy ^‘Southern town” so 

vaguely described by him was the town of Dunmanway, in the 
<»h»dsy of^^^ I state without hesitation that Mr, RusBeU’s 

injurious words, as he spoke them, must have had reference to the 
Convent School of Dunmanway, and to it alone. Now, I have taken 
the trouble of obtaining trustworthy inffirmation as to the truth or 
falsehood of the allegarion that tl^ Convent School is paid at the 
lower rate, indicative of merely “ feir ** or “ passable ” results. Mr. 
Russeirs statement that it is so pmd is simply at variance with fact. 
The school in question is a fully effiewnt one. Its capitation grant 
is paid, not as Bussell took it upon himself to state, at the lower 
rate of lOs., but higher rate of 12s., indicating ** entirely 

satisfactory ’■ residtS; 

So much for the tnastworthiness of Mr. Bussell’s dlegarions about 
our Convent Schools, even when they take the shape of de&iite ehwges 
spoken to the disotedtt of an individu^ school and of itsleach^ 

In further iUustratlon of the efficiency of the semoes rendi^d by 
the Convent Schools in the work of public education in Ireimtdy l add 
the following statement of the pflMs^y certified results in the ca^ of 
one the ^vmit chools in DdMin^the school conducted by the 
Sisters of Chari^Jn Eiiig'S Iim8*sta?e6rti^ m 



i>0aliiig with tke geiterii, I have shown 

ofiScial figures the pre-eminent positicm which thej :Wld> as & el^ in 
the ^a&nsl Schobl system of Ireland. I now ti^e this oao school 
as 4 fii^cihien of ihe highest and ihost efficient type 
ambiigst the ConTent Sdiobls themselves. 

1 take also/ for the piirposes of comparison the rea^ 
atoned in an establishment holdkg) I must assume^ a correspond^ 
portion amongst the schools directly mimaged by the National 
Ednoalaon Board— the Central Hodel Schools in .Marlborough-street, 
Btiblin. 

The contrast is a striking one. I make* no commmat^ bat siin{dy 
set forth the figures : 


Comparison of Results in the Convent School, Kings’ Inns-stbekt, 
Dublin, and in the OfiNTRAii Model Schools, Mablborouoh- 
STREET, FOR THE YeSR 1890, AS ASCERTAINED THROUGH INDIVIDUAL 

Examination of the Tophs by Officials of the Board of 
IJational Education IN Ireland/ ‘ 


SclWKlI.* 

Pier<watsge» of Psssew in B 

1 Percentage of Puses in Writing. | 

: 'l. ■ 

Einff's Xun84iA 

1: In 

! ][«ill>ori>agb*st. 

I ■ lU' ■ ■ * 

j King's Xnns.fit. j 

In 

MarlborDugb-st. 

No. 1, Infants . . 

100 

; 98 

1 100 ^ 

100 

„ 2, Girls . . . 

100 

90 

100 

100 

II l^i 1* • • • 

100 

98 

1 100 : 

\ 98 

..4, „ ... 

100 

86 

KK) 

100 

It 6* 11 ... 

100 

, 100, 

1 

i 100 

100 1 

! ■ . ■ i 

rorcvnta9«fi| Faviiicff inSp^ingr. 

Percentnges of Paues in ArimoMiUb 

;scSo<>i.f 1 





tn 

■■V . 

In ' ' I 



King's 

MmlrUiftit«ngli^st. 

Kings’ Ii:ia8.t)treet.| 

XntlhiHtotihaeA ^ 

■ ■' . ' , ■ I 

I 


• 



No. I. Infants , .i 

100 

■i'.SS.. 

< 99 ■ 

96 

„ 2, Girls . , . i 

■m 

■ 95 ■■ / . ^.100 

87 


ibo 

•• ■■ ■ * ■■■■ 


** 4* ’ * * ' 

100 

■■■' . 58(- i ■ :,:39-:, .1 


*» hi . * m » 

too 


. ■ idji:: i 

■■■■ 78 


It will be elpemd that m this Mle of 40 pi^it^tages— 20 for 
each of ttru schools in question — ^the figure 100 per cent, occurs 

i sRotUC ot)8^^ that the litas of bivudon Moiled Itt 4^ two question 

do ixot|fpwup.tO;be 

Xu Xl^'<street, tbe '^eohqolii;^ corr«g 

the liKsendfog gndes df the course j^e8cnl»d by the 

In the oese of Merlborongili-stieet, Apparently* oach one or 

But^ from the namth ot lAm llgoiW the preamt oami, this manifestly gi ves rise to 
DO diffioulty in tite eompsiieon of the results, 
t Sedpreoedittg lOi^ 
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22 times. Of these 22 instaaoceB, no fmer than 17 stias^ 
cre4it of the Conyent Schc^, m& ovXj 5 to the credit of 
School.' 

Again, in the imp<»iiant siibjeets of Spelling ttind A^^ 
the Oonvent School has scared 1(H) per c^t. in 7 inst^ 

Model S<^Qd has not soor^ ihat percentoge even cmce. 

the i] 3 JSrt»noe 8 in^^ the Ooiivent School failed to icote 
1()0 pet are only S, and the lowest perceiita^ scored in ah^ of 
these was 98; bnt in 15 Model ^ ^hobl scared t^loW 

1()0 per cent., and in toe percentages scoi^ it 

range down to 58. 

!l^e folbwing comparative stal^eht brings ont toe xesnlt ih com- 
pact form : 



PtrceQtm 

ntoliM. 

: lii Siiif'f Inns, 
-ttnnt. ■ , 

In Hwlboroo^h. 
•tnet. 

100 per cent. 

SO and under 100 

17-' 

. ^ - >-'A 

5 

8 

80 „ 

90 


3 

70 „ 

80 


3 

60 

70 

• ■ .Vi • ' • . 

,,, ■ 

60 

60 


1 

\ TOTJJi . . / 

VO 

20 


It is psieresting here to look back to the Parliamentary Betnm of 
1864, from which I quoted bo largely at toe beginning of this paper. 
This Conveht School of KingVi Bms-street was, of course, dealt with in 
that Betnm. The Offidal who reported on it was <me of toe Presby- 
terian Inspectors, Mr, Hnnter. Here are some noteworthy passages 
of his report 

Very adequate teaching powers The superioress (Mrs. Barrett), who has 
had the maiiagementl|4 diie(4^ this school for many years, possesses 
very high acquiremei^; she is thoroughly acquainted vrith ^ mi of teach- 
ing, which appears to wve been the study ^ her life; she is theroughly 
devoted, active, and earnest, and she h^ sueeeeded in n remarkalile digree 
in impressing tlm same spirit on all the teachers under Imr dizectim^*^ 

What a life-iSte picture of an ^^ tmtoaumd 
« Untrained undoubtedly toe ladjr hl question is, in toe^ ^^^ that 
toe escaped the znitouFtune of being subjected to the ctoAmon«plaioe 
routooe of toe oficifd **Titotoig Odlega ^ m Mari 
How the reiy higheto effieieit^ iu teacMug 

of Buto to made suMdentiy ptoiii^^^^^h^ 

attamed m Inus-street to 

add, in many otoer Odnyent Schools m But^lin sditototoe as well. 
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, ^ ^ipter’s reporii 

' ^ ^Me liidhobl is orgams^d t^n a piano! her own, and theteshlts are 
eatifidfactory \ no idleness, iip listlessness, no time lost in nuddn^^clumg^ or 

*^ Or|am her owcu” In this, lies the 

o£ ^e pre-exninen^ snooess (d Emg’s At tinM, 

inicie^y innch weariness to ]» undergone in the miceasi^ atrnggle 

agpm^t the pedantiQ reetrainta hp^ educational e^iehc^ unpoeed,^^ o 
epuyglbt ji^ be imposed, upon the school by theoffiou4s o£ ** the Board/' 
iJut the struggle not unfrequently ended in the obnyemon 
thec^ts to the views of the practii^ edno^ ‘‘ had olade 

the art of teaching the study of W life/’ 

It must always be borne in mind ^e Convent School which 
has produced the xnarvellbus reaults I have tabulated receives the 
grants for the Salaries of its teachers only on the 1 2d. scale pf capita* 
tion grant already described. 

In the latest oMcial return I find the average daily attendance in 
the school given as 748. At the 12a rate, the cai^taiabh grw on 
this figure amounts to J448 1^ 

An ordinary Ha^onal Schod, the same attendanoe, reaching 
only the standard of minimum barely suIBcient to save it 

from being struck off from feie effective list of the Boanl, might 
receive in teachers’ salaiies £^08v an amount 38 per cent, in excess 
of the highest amount payable in case of a school snidb as that 
of King^ Inns-street. 

But, in the case of the Eing^ lamhstreet School, where theie is 
queetton of the amount of Btsde aid that should be oonstdered 
adequate, the comparison is to not with any; ordinary 

National School, but ifith the school wilb which I have just now 
compared it in the resulta, the Central IMbdel 

MarB)orougb Street. ^ 

/^e scale of aali^^ in the case of that dMieial esfebliidi- 

to as a 

sort of State seprbk In the regulal^s^^^^ o^^^ Board 

informa^ is 

to Convent and other sohools, about &e seafe for the 

teachmtt:of ;tib oidlns^ Nati<mi^ up ;to n oertain point, 

fer the teattes^ eref Schools. 

Biit;;^feaiaoie..;%added^ 

' oi the- 
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« The salaries of the Principal mi iisistot Teasers [of the Marll:¥>rougJi 
Street Model Schools] are paid according to special rates approy^ bj? the 
Lords of Her Majesty 

ForfcunatJiy, hnwever^ the^^^ is Kpdt to tfie that can 

maintained in favoor eten of this estah]^^ 

money cannot be h^ Without recourse ^ House of C^thmonis, 
and the House naturally requires to know precise 

purposes to which the money asked IcW is to be applied, luie 
Parliamentary H^mateSj, then, for ^ny year will be found to give 
f ull infcffma as to ^ salme^ question, In the Estimates 

for the year ended 81 st March fottowing account of 

expenditure in these Schools on score of teachers’ salaries. 

This section of the ^timates iU a curiously worded 

paragraph resembling rather an e^rtract from an auctioneer's adver- 
tisement, or from the bill of a cirCUs: performance, than a grave official 
statement in a ParHsmentary paper :t- 

** Central Normal Model School He]^rtment, M-irlborongh-atreet, designed 
to exhibit the best mode of condwoting Nationat»^^ affording instruction 
to about 3000 children; and tp Teachers in Training an opportunity of 
practising the art of Teaching daily uuder^^^ Trainers (sic)” 

Then comes the list o{ the teadbers’ salaries. I take only those 
for the girls' and infmits' schods, th^^ the departments as to 
which we have Compared the results with the results attained in King s 
Inns-street : in eases where two teachers are provided for, not specially 
assigned to either the boys' or the girls’ BC^ take account only 
of the salary of one t^ber: — 

Gibxs' Bchool. 

£ t. d. 

Head Teachicr . . > . . . 120 0 0 

Five Assistants . , . . . . 31^7 0 0 

** Infants’ SCH(K)u 

Head Teacher . ... . . 120 00 

Two Assistants . . . . «... 150 0 0 

‘vJThbfjk] AnnmoNAL ScHo^ 

Salaries of Bd^pal and Assistaht Teachers. 

(lirls’ School, Iwa. 1 . . . . . 154 0 0 

; 75 i> 0 

Teacher of Mumc . . , . . 100 0 0 

Teacher of Drawing , . * • • 00 0 O '* 

;^^TJUrAL* . £1,351 0 0 

HoVr, whilst the average daily attendance at the Kingh Innshstreet 

* it is ia^rtant also to note that, as a result of one of the most eariems anmmdies 
connected witii the working of the system of Katipiud the 

amotxhi of schobl^lites 1^ the Hod!^ {Schools ici eac^idnslly large.^ A 
able porti^ of i|ik amoUntr-r^ifee the mtiim in other 

Nation^ Sohdoii-^goes as an addition to the teachers* m^aries.' . ^ 
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Cbkvent Schools was 748, the average dWly attendaiice in these 
MEtflborongh-street Schools rea(Aed oidy tW 

of 558, But the gramfc of £1,8S1 for teachers’ salaries is altogether 
ind^h^ent of this* If , hoVever, the attendatu^ in theXir^s Zhns- 
street Soltis to fall to 558, its present miserably uiad^oate 
grant would be stiU f^^ reduced to £834 16a. - 

We hay©, then, I3ie following ihstruc^^^^ ; 



As to the results attained m return ^glSSl Oaii Od. expended 
in the payment of the teachers’ salw^^ in the Marlborough-street 
Model &hool, in comparisoh attained in return for the 

wholly inferior amount expended Jpr the same purpose upon the King’s 
Inn-street School, enough has alieady been said. 

I ask merely, at which side is there evidence of the ** waste” of 
public money? 

WILLIAM J. WALSH, 

Arckhi9hiip of DMin, 



GRBEK mythology^ tHE BIRLf* 


T hebe are two historic eubjects wHch lead ns to all that has had 
x&OBt mfluenoe on m of Greek mythology, 

mi the narri^iYe of the Old connection between 

which may be an object study to those who approach it 
fimn the most opposite points of new. Both divisions of the subject 
are familiar in a c^t^ sense, and both are obscure in a certain sense. 
Everybody is supposed to know the Bible, and there are certain parts 
of Greek mythology which, as far as names go, are to educated 
persons little less fat^ But familiarity with names, i&r from 
involving a knp^^^^ of things, will generally be found to spread 
like a mist over thO subjects which it at once suggests and conceals. 
It is surprising to discover the ignorance of the Bible common to 
those who are not expected to know ony other history, and those who 
are familiar with all history equally important and accessible. Greek 
mythology, though to a less extent, is made indistinct by si^poaed 
familiarity. In bringing them tog^her we may throw light on both. 
If we tried to the difference between the two as shortly as 
possible, we might sa|^ that a single letter sums up the difference of 
Greek and Hebiew thought on theology. Men to the Greek were 
sons of the gcds* Man to the Bfebrew was the son of God,^ 
divine world was hot more real to the Hebrew than to the* ; 
the connection between the human and divine was nbt J^lt less om^in. 
But God, asrevealed to us in the Sori|^ ig the Gc^ of the cems^'m 

He is the God who hates iniquity, who abhors all evil, divine 
worlds : as revealed to us in Greek literature, is madi^p of beings 
just as men and wosnen are different. 

The Grech had a vip^ of ngNseousness ; 
of maaoy, idl which wm?a mirtcaedv m 

• aa addrm toVhe St* Aa(trew> Club ** for 
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humamty with what we may a kind of artigtie impartiidity. In 
Greek thoaght the diTine world is as varians as the hnma^ worlds and 
in Sebrew thoi^lit divine wdrld is the source and cento of unity. 
Greek iancy interposed itolf ^fore the divine light as a pitto hsito 
a snnbeaia, and colonred the divine and human world alike with naiii-< 
bow hneg, Mebicw .revemme^'to variety of colonr back 

i^ (to white ray, and sow all haman a^^^ in etong l^t 
and shadow actoiding as it traniani^^ that bght^ 

contrast supplies us with a clue to idl that jU ^ 

^eiies narratives we seek to ioUow. t Geo4 find evil to the Greek 
didered as one colour diders from miother ocflour. Good ais3 evil to 
the Hebrew difftod as light diSfors from dadsuess. 

Let us follow'out this contrast between Greek and bought 

by choosing a single myth from tiie rich held of Greek mythology-^ 
the story of Heracles — and setting by its side those passages in the 
Old Testament witih which it most invites comparison. We have in 
Heracles a type of the hetoc toto) as it stands in a peculiar 
relation to the divine. He many bre^^ on the page of Scrip- 
ture. The name of Samson is4U a%^^o^ every ^ a like 

ezample of victcdous stTmig^ l wh^ some ways we ixmy better com- 
pare him with ihe Hto Several >^tailaxd his^h^^ 

recall that of David, and there is m is ooinmcm in the general 

spirit cl each. But let us kt^ firm hold of our chie^ and mark tiie 
dififerenoe between a ccmtrast of light and darkness and a contrast of 
light and dark. Art needs both ei^ren^ and we find in all 
Greek thought swift poesfige tom ^one opposite to another 
which belongs to the ideal of dramatic sympathy* legend 
embodies more of this 8|njit of inversion than that we follow here. 
In the account ^ven in the Gdyss^ ” of the 'descent of UlySses to 
Hfides, there is a veiy cuztous passai^ which would semn an attempt 
to ^toer up tto about Heracles impossible to ieooncile in a 

less paradmckai we are told, saw the 

Herades in Hades, whto Htocto^^m Heaven shared to bliss of the 
gods, with the divine Hebe as hia bride« Homer does not mean tot 
Ulysses saw a mere slmdow, wh^ the whole perecmalitiy was else- 
w3^ I he telk mi tost this eidoto ** made a speedi to him which 
seeto as mto an >3^tomai ^ himsi^ of the 

person in whose mouto it is ptosA^ If to two toss whuh tell of 
the htotoly be toaii to Ofmless- 

ingito ^ di^e hto b touble A 

tot he kn^ and Hell, that il SSems ail if a part of his 

natto'Ware always condemned to to retos of darkness, while his 
trueto^ wasstotod to to must interpeet 

.■ TOL. UHL "■ ^ : 2 
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irsa the Bummit and type of 1^, 1$ there no Hebrew hmo 
whom these words suggest to us ? Sillily the story of Herades ie va 
Hreek ireFsioii of those thoughts whicVm^ Hebrew Sciiptores hare 
taken dieir ibim in Book Job, : ^ ‘ 

It is a curious iUustration 

where every name is fancier, that j^k oomp^^ will at first seem 
a paradox* The details of the two narratives are no doubt difihrent, 
Job is a pei^ful cLtken^ and Heracles 4s a hunter and warrior. But 
m tile religious significance of the two stories, there k a profound 
agfoement. Heraoles iand Jbb eadi a special relation to God, 
end each an adversary tofore the h^veniy throne, unde^ whose bale- 
ful infioence each undergoes gxkvoi^ and from whose sway 

each attains at last a toiumpbant ddkera^^ after being led to doubt 
of that guardian oaik^ which is, at so triumphantly vindicated. 

There is no worse 'such a woe as mine;” * exclaims Heracles, 
when hb fnend, Theseus, seeks hk complaints by warning 

him that blasphemy may brmg a woe upon him What can 

Job say more ? Ho man endures^^ W bitterer humilktions, 

sadder rnkfintunes, than^^e bdotiid^^^ Zeus, not even the man 
whose history has been titiiien as a But let us turn 

to that history, and to under&tod its significance before we follow 
out the Grade vermon of the sasno idea 
« It is very dlfilcult to bnng home to Chm^^ ears the moral of 
thd Book of Job/ becanto to^^^^t^ commonplace. We 

can understand the sufienB|^ of the world leading men to 
doubt; whetikrthero be any divine care over it at all; but it seems 
impossible, witiiout imagimng a state of things wholly different 
from what we see m^mid us, to conceive the positiou of men who 
believe in God, and regard adversity as a proof of His displeasure. 
And yet it k plain thiU; the writor ^. t^ Job did feel it a 

daring thing to connect innocence and pSffering. There is only one way 
in which we can tmdemtand hk feeling, and that is by remembering 
that the largest part of What the Jew by prospetity was the pros- 
perity of his race; 13k nearer theunity of a 

person than any oti^r race ever did. ^ When 
one of the earliest pr^ets, speakihg in the iiame^^^^ God, ^Vthen I 
loved him, and oaUedpy sem out of The seiu^oftii^ dei^^ 

anbe gave the key^-ncto to all ^ 

idetd period of the history of Israelr'^^ of Ikidd andB^ 

thfere would be hardly any individual eek^ wbkh wohld oeU|»^ . 
the sense divine favour lormmg a part of the s^mt^hmitage of 
evety But when tiie timdow of cakimty fe^up^ 

whoa^tik naticip Whkh had kytonsc 
out in two; and to 

♦ guflpidei ; " Heteslea 1S44, isk 
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100(^X18 of a gloriooB past seized defeat-^ 

then ^ Book of Job saoms to kave been written ae against 

#16 belief wbick ib^de GodV &voitr for |nan. 

As long as {^axxdlj was it seems to b«^e been^p^ 

tboctgk not think that abqnamtanoe whA 

calamity WaB a ^ of God. But when ^ mtion 

was in^y^d M calamity^ #en a^^ view of all trial, a larg^ vista 

for'ril ei^jerienoe,^ written 

wMeh gathei^^ in the form of m:- indii^Siial narratiye, what 

felt most dee^^^ true in the history of a raoe; ^^ Job never 
existed,-’’^ said one Rabbi; ** the story is a paraUe/*' “No,” 
said another Rabbi, ** he did exist V Rself is a 

paraUe.” Either way it was felt took all its value from 

its expression of a national is #e type of the Jewish 

nation in its hour of darkness and' difloouragemont. He has had his 
youth and matunty of bi^Uant p^perliy-----we remember 
ance frbm Egypt, the kingddm id ^vid and his 

home, lanced rmxnd with seoilre baniers, add adorned with splendour 
— we #kk of and #e h^^ Ziom^^ he 

has to disoover that the 16ve of God does not #ow itself only through 
shelter and f^toring e»re, whom God 16t^ m a ^eeial sOnse 

may be called upon to su^r ;ik a spacaal sense. His children are 
carried off by robbers^we thiiilr qi the Chaldean armies besieging 
Jerusalem, and #e deportatiimS; # He is himself snutten 

with a sore dxsease-^we think of the miseries of the exile, and of all 
the subsequent histoiy, alas! of Horace of Israel, even to bur own 
day* And when we read that ^^the liord turned the captivity of 
Job,” t we feel the allegory is almost dropped. In learning that his 
brethren and his sisters canm to him, and #at new chil^mi were born 
to him to Replace those he kd lost. We contemplate that restoration 
to the l^Eomised X^and, that renewal of national iHe, wiiieh has been 
the pemnial hi^ of Is^l in Ihe bng exile, and throng the 
sacr^ writings of a rabe has pata^ into the 
of humanity. 

fhere is a passage in the New Testament t wMch g^ers up aU 
that the author of ^ Book of Job to have grasps for the first 
time as # #e meanmg sets on % ^ atop of a 

^vihs simelhm. “ said oim Xiord^ to His disciple, when he 

knew #th1h0 inmr sdtemptaticm nigh, Satan ha# desired to 
have he u^{ht sift #ee as wheait, but 1 have pmyed for 

#6e #ou aa^ ckmverted si^^ 

thy WehwbW that #e frd# of St. Peter did fiiil; and #at 

Sat^ 

^ ; • flee GSeTAe’s *• Wisdom of t# Old Wertament” 

t 10. ^Xttlwxiil. 31, 32. 
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^ to sift him as wheat/ and much in him was BhoTO a|,,c^|| 

— wiiich he and others had regarded as true grain> bat the . 

preoknis seed^ and the chaflf was bi^ njR in ttnqui^chaMe 
all this, which is a passage in ^e Upgi^hj of ah a^ual 
bj the anthor of the Boplr of Job in parable; when 1^ 

the darling of God, was sunk a hea^J ioad:<^ 

tempted a.t times, like jdl who hav^^ known the burden of vi^t 
calain% (or even the pressure of a^^ o^^ that Js 

not va^) to doubt whether there were any Father in Heavep % 
man— he was shown, aa in a viiion, this view of Satan aS: an 
Accuser before the heavenly throne, turned in spite of himself to a 
deHverer of loan fnnn all from^^ needs deliverance* Sa^n 

desires to sift Job as wlMMtt, and he is permitted, ihe servant of 
God is given over to one whose function it is to discover evil beneath 
apparent good. The favour of Heaven is shown in this sifting, 
though its instrument is the adversai^ of man. 

Now when we turn to the GreAywsicm of heroic suffering we find 
our parallel of light and colour iHus^aibed by the fact that the potent 
adversary of the Greek h|a;o is just iss much divine as his Father !<Seus 
is. We start from a fqhcial senm^^^ between the hero and 

the divine world, but this very bond has its reaction in a special 
divine antagonism. Seractes is, we all know, one of the many sons 
of Zens, and of a human mother, all this tribe of semi- 

divine beings he is his son in a pecnliar sense. Amphitryon, an 
Argive prinoei was surprised, on his r^um home from a distant war, 
to find his wife Alcmena greet Um without eagerness, and learned, 
on investigation, that dm supposed it to be bis second appearance. 

He had, she said, vidted her before, and it appears that Zeus has 
taken his form, as many other of the Greek gods are supposed 
to do, but Zens only on the occasion recorded in the Urth of 
Heracles. Here we have evidently hot a legend but an allegory. 
The Greek who ima^^ned this stoiy is expressing through it the 
belief that eveiy he^ is in a spe^ sense the son of God, that 
with all the saviours of the race there cornea, as it were, somp new 
infusion of divine h^uence into the hereditary stream that 
mental inheritance from father to sph. That in momenta of di^kness 
and despondency Herades is led to qusidpn l^e very existence his 
Heavenly Father and to ;^ni to hm eil^l7 & 
tive of paternity, is due to no want of love in his divine but 
to the existence of a divine foe. When the time has omne that the 
heio ftball see the light/ Zeus boasts in the fall assemh^ of Olympus 
that bn i^ bom a son cf his blocd wlm is^t^ 

ewer 

descend^ an mn of ■ ^ the 

* axii.05-m. 
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^ GREEK 

BpdQse of Zens, knowing tki^ an^er jj^cess 
of&lii fatnUy ere long to clasp her babe, masts 

^at; ]Sens shall annonhceinent inth ah irhl^ 

sth|ht ^ongh fie^ theh/like anothenir Beheoca,^^ ^^^ 

of Esan. She prolong^ the pangs of iLlanOn^ 

hhhios Bh^stheus, a into the world * so thsit the 

i|w<hh bf Zetis forces h^ his beloired son a Yictiin to 

tko JieiaWns hatred of the hear^ly 9 ^een^ and the tyrannical donimion 
thb htOrtel whom has promoM with no o&ot ol^'eot tl^ to be 

l^thorn'in his side. 

toothing gives ns a surer key to the differehoe cf 0ieek: and Sebrew 
relij^on than to remember that ihe part which in the ktory is 

assigned to a divinity who shai^ lhe throne of Zet^ is exactly that 
which in the whole system of ih^;^ connect with the 

Scriptures Mongs to ^e enemy of Perhaps we may 16ok 

upon Hera as originally a sort of embodiment of the misty atmosphere 
shrouding the light of heayMy Whie^^ may be represented as the 
grudging spirit in the divine world. But we do not gain much by 
the natui^istiq inlet^talabn of Gm We may thereby get 

at their original starting-^l^t^^ j^^ but often lose the due which 

made them IntereE^ing imaginative people whose 

fancies they illusfcmte, and^^^^ W philosophy thej, enfold. What 
Hera seems most truly to exj^^ spirit of jealousy which 

we find in Greek le^nd to the g^; and aga.mBt which 

the great Greek philoBopher hks le^^ most earnest proM. *‘In 
the Divinity is nothing envious^’’ says Plato* thinking pi^bably of the 
history of Herodotus, whei^ the jealousy of the gods is as much 
an accepted doj^ua as in any wnting of an orthodox theolo^n. 
The Greeks saw ipyd pr^^^^d always assodSted with 

something that m^ht be caJled jetdi^y on earth, and they did not 
see why it should Im otherwise in heavs^^ Here we see clearly the 
different genius of a parable originating among ^ose^ w^ 
power to the gods, and those who traced it to God. pie Gibeki^^ 
mdiion sees the son of the supreme God given over to lhe^^ of 

hostile power becahie this divine king is outwitbed by iiie sharer of 
his throne. God, in the Jewish lxnaghQftik>0) giv«s over His sem to 
the temptation of ho^e power bem^ gold 

in hte |kM^ t^ The 

tfnst ^%d^ pointed in ordm; that this in its 

unquei^4Emri)le secmr%. The Greek sees' ifi it ilte proof of some 
divine subtlety 

of . ehtterU' ai^ 

kumm bemga It is only thiid Some'do wrong and 

but they tm idght aim. : 
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wHt J mean by eajing that when we tm*n to Greek leUgion we mni^ 
think ot colo;[u:, and wh^ we tixm to Hebrew religion we mn^ think 
of li^t. There is no rea^n why Ihe ^e should ^efer eolouc to 
another, that is a matt^ of mdiTidnal taste^ Hdt ithe only reaeon 
why any eye should chose darkness rather than light is that sight is 
diseased,. ' ; 'y ^ 

It would be an interesting task W £6Uw oht #is thiough^ 

out the labours of Heracles, especially to trace: in the Greek story 
of the Garden of Eden the hayersksa of aU the parts w^^ 
in the familiar Hebrew tale. It k the serpent who guards tl^ golden 
apples in the garden of tho Haspeiides. It is Hera, the evil principle 
so far as the Greek knows of an evil prlnmple, who grudges; them to 
mankind, and; it is the divine hero who t^es the part of Adam, and 
possesses himself of the mystiG The seipent ^ Greek mythology 
is the expressimi of divine keepmg t^^^ treasures of ISden 

from the human rack, exEK^ly fui Ih# ser^ Genesis implies that 
God does, so that the act ^ dedance to divine authority by which 
Adam fell is, with the Greek h^t O^O of the most impressive titles to 
renown; what is temptation to the j[ew assuming to the Greek the 
aspect of heroic virtue. But we must linger over any of the 
labours of Heracles, It so ha^>ens that th^ aspect of his life 

adumbrated by !|Eomer may be set the words of two other 

Greek poets, and' it k^ m of those words that I will 

endeavour to bring opt thk autithesk.^ W by a picture 

of the infancy of the heio,* d)k to the latest great poet who ever 
used the Greek tongue. 

No poeiip desciiptiou infancy charm than the 

picture given by ^eocritus of the first triumph of Heracles over 
the monster which k generally a type, though it is not easy to say 
why, of the evil influmices wW<i oppose divilised man— that is, 
the serpent or drag(m.^^^ .T^ in which Alcmena, the mother of 

Heracles, having backed and fed her twk babes, the mortal and the 
immortal, lays them to rest — a shield which Amphitryon had taken 
from a fallen foer*-vk^y sets off, with its warlike suggestions, tiie 
sweet picture of shi^te^ inffm<y imd maternal 
which has rung with Ifc^ and bjsen ppSnkd blood 

now frames the lovely image of rafieek Ilk 

of the mother as draws t{k coved^ ctely a the 
tender limbs, and rocks her t^ni to rest with a murmured 
biekihg. Sleep my babes, dear to nm as my own soul. I May a 
blessed slumber bring you to a blessed dawm” Perhaps the player 
k inS|»red by a specM of the coming peril, Imr at dMi of 

night op awM 1^^ k; disck^ned-^^^ 
dumber, through the windcka s^ 

■■ .**‘Tbkeril}n%’? jadTi.- 
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whea sttddtoly 1^0 faaiit stoUgM gleam of 

Mghti tkat ahows the walla the pedace as % "light of a hmuhred- 
toT^es/ Slid from her coach/ the -eaddea. 

glase/aad opeaed, terrified Igr-a load- 

Bcream% ** dost thou not hw: 

the oty of Ihy yoimgest child ? ” Already the mother eaii^ die-: 
tiiignii& bal^ voice/ ahd hop^ perhaps to quicken Amphl^ 
tryotfe^duggish mo^meut the owusdh. 

who Is Imperitted Stay not id thy 
light^there is aomethiug awful ih i&e houid/ deas?esi !,” %»urrdd 
by her agitation; he drops his Baudals, and rie^ the peg where 
hangs his trusty sword ; but, ere his hand can grasp it, the super- 
natural light ceases as suddenly as it dawned; and onde more night, 
fills the palace. His ^icmts aimmc^ a hurried throng, beanug as: 
torches brands snatched fkun ih6:<:%|nbeirs, and the parents, thus 
guarded^ rush to the nursery^ What a sight meets the molher's 
eyes as the bursts open the door she closed with her maternal prayer I 
Above that brazen cradle tower two gigantic serpents, strug^ing in 
vain to free themselves firmn the grasp of tiny hands, and writhing 
now through all their alixuy fi^ds in the convnlsions ol deathi The 
triumphant babe dane^ mth the delight of his victory, till, as the 
awful heads drop slack aboT^II^ baby fists, he flings them from 
him with a leap of^ triumph. : f now fearless for the im- 
mortal babe, c^Uhes up the in her bosom the little 

limbs, frozen with torror. She c^ to Amphitryon the task of 
laying to rest the infant Heracles h^^e retarning to the couch which 
the prince seems to be as eaj^r he was reluctant to quit. 

For her there is no moiO alumbi^ ;^ b^ the cock has crowed 
thrice rile has <a#ed to Ih^ whose outward eyes 

have king been closed in llindh^ eye may be opened 

to dkoem the invMble. ^ blessed of Uxotbers,” 

he miswers her entreaties that he would iixmceal nothing her. 

1 swear to thee by the Messed 1 see no more iiiat thy heroic 
son shall be a theme of verse as fisi^tar as it shail be Ic^y; tolling of 
heroic conflicts, of viempous macpmitim wito 
men of r^own, and ‘When Ms labours a^ flniriied,he Aall ascend to 
heaveUy a^ find a ho^e among the immortal godii^^iH-yes, a bride even 
of the Mood cd those who have sent these monstors to i^toe him a babe. 
!!nien,^ he oonrittdes in words whidh stiaagri^ tonrisri us of Isaiah, 
** theto shall come a thue when the riiall see the fawn on its lair, 
and shaH leave it Uxdiurt.” . . > 

T have gim the idyll of Theocritus at l^iglh partly because 
what seesto to me its peoriisriy mbdW Imuty, and partly 
became it so^p^te a ptolude to side dT riie life of 

Heracles. Just is the same way the defeat of his life is gath^d 
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up we tarn to a play of Earipaes, Mad H«»c^ 
seems to i^preseiit the hero in Kell, as this visiim of hk infiHi^.diOva 
Virti faypafed of HesYen. Whea’ he hae eoopippl^ 
most awfiil of his iabours-nlesoiemdiog ^ ^ 

Kringjng up the monsteT Cerborhs to Ike light of daj^^ 

find ^ wife and children in deadly peril; fhe desc^ption gjti^ 

Theooiittis df his moth^s care does not exceed in tmidmieaa^^t^ 

giyen by Eiinpi^ of the pandonate tohging of kU to fa 

him again, her appeal to fatm to ic^nrn eren^^^^a^^ 

account of her deyioes to turn awi^ of h^^ chUdren 

wheheyer the opening di^ wake^ the 

of seeing him enter* Km heed of he# spouse is indeed at its utmiDet 
height, for unless he *^peed% mtiat see her children and 
her fatfaer-in-law pmi^ before her eyes, aiid diare thw fate. One 
of those npstart despote, wh<»n^j!%h^ life enoouraged mid 

Greek feeling held in bitter detestation, has seised on the throne of 
Thebes, and would haye sMn tbe whole ihhily of the hero, belkWing that 
he is held captiye in the imitlmt behiW^^ in godlike 

might, and destioyed the oppressor. comes the rapture of joy 

snatched fkom agony. Keraoles, Sui}^^ the loyely group of 

children, is conducting the ntes of wmahip within the house, the 
chorus stands without, expectiitg his when lo ! they interrupt 

their hymn of joy to remark on an awm^ in the heavens — 

that is, we presume, a rainbow. And now we touch on the very 
focus of the contra^ between idle Greek and Hebrew religion. Iris 
is the goddess of the rainbow, ^ arch oonnecti^^ earth and 
heaven may be regaled m tbe diwwbri to speak, laid down 

for her fairy feet as ahe glides downwards, as Homm* says, swift 
as flakes Of snow/’ But let us interrupt the narrative for a moment 
to gather up all that Ike lainbow Sj^boli^ to Christian eyes and 
contrast it with all Gmt it meant here. 

No race can have 4ymr failed to noliee a ikenommson so beautiful 
and so striking as tke iridntxiw, and tkO "dreams with which the fancy 
of men have conn^:^ied it be oounted up among the deepest 
realities of life. is nothing In ni a ray bring 

refracted through the ^ 4^ of a ckowm to p 
will conquer the we rin say is ai^ the 

storm must come together before wp^cati see Ike 

“TnnmphalaiolithiMi ^ians the ftly : 

When cloodfl prepare to part/’ 

That *' p»i^aro to jiiM ” is a traoe tit the Jnfiajnbh^-'^ 

The be to part,' car iaHiMa tbe 

heaTODs with thm mioh. Bat w« all liOfr the> pi^ of 
Scriptiiia tlia bow ia a pled^ iof a ooveBimt betweaa Ood and not 
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only <Hite dboseii pecple, not c^y £^m whole hiifoeii race 

eveu^ Him and: evjBiy: iifingf of 

tlib^earttib, eaid^ Tluee j^ineb 

dOacmpt^ prond^ 

wiiiiariilils^^^ i^^ and that the Hebrew waa to re^ 

1lml{dedge^ it^ famt ptwe colbscre 

haiskffilQmi fA the olotid. And how deeply belief ent^^ into 
the vi^mt 0^ the nation We see in another paaea^ or Scripture where 
the ;tiajAlK)W is not mentioned, bnt where it inupres the imi^ry 
r^ng to the pen of an exile by the whtem of ^bylon, in the 
darheat hotir of Hebrew histoiy^ when the pr^^ of God seen^ to 
ha^e been tried and found wanting. ^ We canmit imagme anytbing 
happening to an EngUahiim win^ utterly deadating 

influence of the deportation to if we suppose that Eng- 

land had been conquered by Euaaia and that Tennyson was writing 
his poems as an ^ile in Siheorii^ we aUl ha?e a very faint incture of 
what it was to the poet whose work has been confused with that 
of Isai^ to look back to hia home on^ the hill of Ziou. The sense of 
a triumph in a power oppos^ tp what wo should call binlisation 
was Ikr greater with him than it would be with tim Ehiglii^ exile in 
Siberia; he f#t that the h^ the world was gone as mncV 
was when the waters cd the d|dti^' closed o^er the^^^^^i^^ of all 
the world* And now See bb# (ant of that despair the bow in the 
cloud seems to gleam on his'eiiwii^ as he sits in the sultry plain of 
Babylon. Let us once mmis well-known wqii^s which 

spech of a mysric after ;&e storm, seen not in tim heayens 

bnt on earth, in the wallwand piimacles of the New Jerusalem. In 
a litUe wrath I hid my fsoe libiu ^ee for a moment, but with eyer- 
lasting kindness wfll 1 saith the Lord, thy 

redeemed For is M ^ me, for as 1 have 

sworn that the watma cd Noah ihould ^n^ go over the ern^t so 
have I sworn that 1 wimM not be wroth reprove thee. 

Oh, thou afflicted, tcssed with tempest azid not emnforted^ . behold I 
will set thy stones iu^ i^ thy fowudatikms with 

sapphirea. And I will piake tiiy {^nades of rubiea and ! thy gates 
of carbuncles, and. all thy border »of predous stones* ^ thy 

ohildren. '-^diall -.be^^iiri^^ 

of thy dildren.” * All the meaidng id ihis ^ unless 

we think ^*This k of Noah's flood 

unto me/ says lie erile, speeiriiig in the J^ovah. What 

comfort would there be in that? Evidrir^y w^ is meant is that 
whkS^lltk^cii^^ blmdr cloud 

wM stmked by a bow of fairer 
befm the eyes , of Nodi. '[1^ prophet does n(^^ 
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rainbovtr ; peribapsi at Babylon He bad never eeen one, but be sees tbe 
new Jerusalenl invested with its hues ; sapphires and rul^ form 
its walls and pinnacles, ^and around it sparlde^ 
gems. Tbe flood is spoken of, but the token of the covenant which 
followedthe flood lay too deep in the^^^h <>f prophet to heed 

any words. He . sees the bow in fte cloud, and it heralds a richer 
covenant, and holds a dearer hope. 

When we turn to classic mythology, we see that all this ayhiibolism 
of hope and encouragement^ which #e have been t^^ by Bible 
to associate with the rainbow-, is put m by human feeHng. It is 
not in itself a promise eil^ of sunshine or storm, chly an ahnounce- 
meht of batrie between the two. it depends genius of a race, 
and its sympathy with the power manifesting through Nature, 
whether the omen of conflict should or should not prove the hope of 
victory, and the associarions of G Rome seem to have 

joined the rainbow with the banning rather than the end of the 
storm * Iris is a figure of the wUer myths ; she belongs to the 
Titanic family vfhich preiMed ^e of Zeus,t nud which seems a 
typification of the abnorimi-i and destrucrive powers of Nature 5. she is 
the sister of the HarpieSj those disgusting and monstrous creatures 
which Virgil pmnts in such repulrive character, and Dante transports 
to his Infemo.f And IhuB it happens that the natural object which 
of all others seems to us most connected^ hope is in the legend 
which we have chosen as the typical expression of Greek feehng, an 
omen of the most awful ccdaniity which any hero or any human being 
has ever been called Upon to undergo. 

For Iris descends, in the story we are following, as a messenger 
from the jealous Queen of Heaven (and if Hera be indeed the murky 
atmosphere which shrouds the sky we can understand its special con« 
nection with the TsinboW) in order to conduct the spirit of madness 
to the home of Heri^Ias. To understand the scene which follows 
-T-one of the most awfiil in tragedy — ^we should turn to it from the 
passages in our Gfoapek which describe the healing of the demoniacs. 
The Greek divinity descends, not to cure, but to inspire madness. 
The cruel and relentless persecutor cf Heracles has decreed that the 
most awful of h|s misfortunes shsK be the work ol his own hands, 
though not of hk own ^ — 

Fear nought, old men, who see this daughter of night, Lyssa, and me ” 
[thus does the messenger of the gods address the terrifl^ chorus] “ we come 
U> to^e war not on the city, but on one man alone, the sup^sed son of Zeus 
and Alcmena. < Destiny protected^ him until he had nnirimd his Htter 
labours, and his father Zeus has not permitted me or Hera to do hiiu hwm 
but now we are determined to brmg upon him the goflt of 
0, virgin daughter of night, harden thy heart { murderous driirium 
in this man, so that his own deed m sending Wbes ap^ 

* Virgil in his summwy of weather wisdom, <*0eurgiCB’^ i. 580, 381.* 

t Hesiod, “iheog.'’ 266, 207. , ... 
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Aolx^rQii oaay teiEtcl^ liim the joaeaiiing of the wi^th of^ H and mme 
also, if he make not this atonement the gods are nought, a^d mortals are 
mighty/''^ 

if we met Aouli feel 

at once 4iat to bring the very idea of rel^ion into 

discredit, in Sngli&wonian of our own day, who passed frtnn a 
deep and pare religion to At^istn,^ has told iis in her autobiogria^ 
that what gave the. first shock tg her of the sijiffer- 

ingn of ier infant daughter in wme childiA illness, And doubtless 
there are very few mothers who hhve not felt 
ner in tj^ desolate path, if they Mve 

anguish of an innocent babe. Must we conc^e that what Euripides 
means is the same thing P^&at in this api^h of Iris he is mocking 
the belief of those who, inhabitmg a wo^ the worst of 

whet keincles had to undergo is undergone, still believe that they 
have a Father in Eeaven? I do not think so. He knew doubts 
every true Greek Imew doubt* and our poet lived in that day of 
Greek disunion when doubt must heve been strongest, but I dp not 
think we haye here to do with the spirit of denial. It w* rather the 
spirit which accepts evfl, as^^^^^m good, as an element in the 

divine world, and se^ jbo eyes. It is the spirit 

which seeks to be as God, . lUibwing good and eyilr— the spirit that 
is always eager to represent: even when ail the right 

is on one side. This W feel i^ill strongly in the speech which 
follows, when even the goddess of madness appeals to the heavenly 

powers to deal justly with the soim^ pf men. Her pleading brings out 
with wonderful force, when W^e consider who |die is, the strong 
tendency of the Greek genius for inversion of sympat^^ whereby 
a// human im|mlse in tuni seems justed. 

I am not wdl pleased,” t die ui^s-rrin the spirit of Abraham’s 
remonstrance beftae the destruction of Sodom — “ at coming in 
murderous guise to indi, «5td would’ gkfcdly dissuade ypu and Hera 
from sending pe ^mnst one ^ men pid ^s ; a liberal 

bene^or to mauMnd, and a pious advocd;e of forsaken gods, whose 
prerogative was assailed by impious men.” of Greek 

and Hebrew fbeling is shown not speech itseli^ 

as in the fact that it is nmda bu vain, and tiM Xyssa Ending 
her entreaty uinraooewifal, turns at once to estenate.the commands 
of Hara^ tip children) ranged .round the altar, bend their 

loving gase on the &ther ro-unh^ to tkem a^ long absence* his 
aspect is Buddetdy changed, his eyes seem to start from their sockets, 
hk aitair^ has 

lai4,si|^, ,:ip'-xcmftQik8:;ae^ ^^B^rturns;,^ 

tfts. intaKsthig ef own' Hfe, and oomp^ It wUh 

the appeal of Ampbit^on^ 399 MVi - / 

+ ‘^Hercules Furenf,** 846-^. 
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inresis^ble inigkt against those wli6 bate looked to it as tihmt 

refnge &om eteiy other danger. Hia ix>vr and his dnb lay hiS' 

and children dead at his fissti and the int^en^l^ of 

comes in to sate his Mher^s lifo» can only so 

him into a deep slumber. When he aWakens 11^ and sm 

he has dime, hiS lamentations airK>hg 

patheiac passagee of literature. Be had Ihoni^t that l^pd was 

a Father, bat he" finds Him a feel ieehw^^^h^ 

the diipwreck of bc^ and Idth:, and he Aare tim g 

which is to reeeiTe his mfe and shildien^ tiins 

snicide to wMch in the skre^ ^^y anga4h he & ihiveii at 

last, aftei‘ other toils imd « k not to ^o^^ 

intention now. A new pertsmagc^ lhesea^ the prinoe^^^^^^ 

rescued from Hades, appeaiii on ^ atWne ; and lifting the mantle 

in wMdi Heracles Ims h^en Ins faoe, with the hero in 

terms which recall those in which Mends of Jdi clii^te their 

attempts at oonsedation. Does fiof^So tb of their 

dialogue with whi^ we must the |&em^ i drawn 

above between the Greek and ths jesiidi hero ? j. sjli^^ t 

“ Oh Theseus, whexefotie dost thou hy iiiieorermg my h the 

blessed lij^t of day ? Bather fiy f h37iw from such Was ever 

i^iTow like to my mmw I ^ the slayer cd my own childrv ^ ^ .erefOTodo 
I choose deaths and oppose mjsetf to the whole divine u^^id where no 
justice reigns. 

“ Ihes. : Beware, M suih words as them btk a worse thing upon thee. 

*• Her. : There u to jmch « wpe as mine. 

^*Thes. : Is k mdced, Hemdc^ tko strong and patient benefactor of 
humanity, who speaks thus ? ^ ^ 

** Her. : And well has humanity repaid me ! To endure muoh is not to 
find no extremity unemlursble. Zeit^Wboever ^us n»^y be— h^ calM 
me into an existence poisoned by diVitie hostiUty. What tolls have I not 
undmgone ! 1 have chiin lions, monstw^ centaurs-^l haws hrotighi 

the three-headed houiid of Badmlo tlm Ight and tl& i^Uk 

is my being foixred ^ a coping stone of calamity in this 

slaughter of my own^i^dren. WIdthdr shsli 1 fieel in my beloved Thebes 
J date enter no temp^ ho gathering bf lneiids, and what welcome dare the 
exile hope elsewhere I, , Wlmt bitter greetings await the aceursed murderer, 
father of his victinui ! Impulsed % earth and siea, ladkm on hk wh^l 
pictures my fate.. Why then should I Hve t What jarofit k them fw^ 
in a needy and aU impunis life 1 Let the ifimm cil^^ dsneS Wilh ^7* 
slie has ruined the hero and the hc^Mitot^ of Gxeeaa i wlli strive to 
appease her no more"* ^ 

Contrast thu pw with tlm coi^iisioft of the^ 
where the adveTsaiy instead ctf b^g minmidmiit temm sk^ip]^ for- 
goltcisv and th<m remembm^ that Ihk^ - 0 }: an^ik h o^y 

defeiT^, And^^ t^ hero has to 

* ' condesiid. wo«M'''lk iunch 

of thoM pssiages wlUidk hr^^ ssiiptl^ 
lii m: that patbetie address to AWpmtrydn Wch, la iioa 

from the dlVbw to tibe sitmati bond, seesss writtoa for oar oWa dam 
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iMlom Ji^6 Suds reft the foxid]^ p wiil&el that it is 

th^t at(»7 of Hemlea idii^ t^e pro- 
ermi^ Blix^^ does. But 
l))u»;>aoii^^ poMeio is la^^t m the Book of Job, w)b4^ 
elct^ M 1^:lSre& Joh ^o fee] that the problein is all 
ttSw ^ 9ee^ Ae piObbrn is all that is needed. The 
oiewr impolse^rr^e vivid ntteximoeof 

belkla^f^^ to the people who have been appointed to train the 
imegijhation rf manld^, is not a prel^inaiy to lodgment, but an 
laib^ it. If we seek &r somefhing more, we most 

torn to yUte jpaoe^^^ V^^ has been appointed to train not the imtgba- 
tion but tim ocmscienoe. 

1 shoidd like to concliilde lesson 

of this Gontinst mid leaemblaxu^ the Bible cmd 6m 

mythology. Whenever we^^ choosing the wrong instead 

of the i%ht we are ^aidehh|g 116 new ^ooloonng instead ol tom- 
ing from light to darkness (end wn are so tempted very o^n), there, 
I belkve, we make the kag^ mRror that it is possible for man to 
commit, and torn away fkmi all ;tfaal> midces the hope of homanity. 
But when we quit, the mtiiomm of oor own peracmal%, and seek to 
nnderstand the mcuml foiuee thidt move the world-^ihan X believe also 
that we err, unless we take' fir n tim^ Bie po&t of view ; 
mgarding thmte impiiim iesult in Wxoiig as som^ipg to be 
explained rather than aUmrred, and trying to understand 
call evil as carehdJty aa we trf jx> understand what is good. This 
error is not one t6 Whi^ our (Specially tempted, but I 

think it is a aouroo of modi confusion, and even of soiob injustice. 
What we do need^ t^ beware of is, not so much that we should 
take either of IheiU views to the e^rluslon of the other-rfcar hardly 
anybody he loves is the sui^arer 

by it^ and explain wrdng when he or one he lov^ 

is the agent in it^bat that we ehould sak up the two pc^ts of 
view, diluting oiw oeiidmnat^ widmdneas % put^ 
in the place of the criaiinal^ and hswijjpbiiug his eaECusea ; and then 

to epndemn by indt^ag ths^lpo, are of the hailitiw^^ edil. But 
how shall we know, it imy hn aahadi, when we to take the 
Greek view and whan the Hchtew ? It is not IWei^ aqoeation 
(mines at end of a laetme ahreedy too long that I mold abdicate 
It ia beoauae. 1. 3od reveals to 
hufliiit i^^ k tim moasiag 

kine wlMk is Ms and 

that gn ko intsipnted apart from the:viMiii^^ 

.ai!a!p^g^,d^ ■' . 

; ^^;y>?:;;y;;,;y;,r:;y''fi^ W^woon.. 
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of kst w^i^mvaihiim vmilBga& tnydeep aaS intoreet. 
N<nifi of its fOMbin viE;#^ tbat ^oaeat writer, 

whom Mr. ChambaltHh has called tli» ]Hane« ei the Old Age Penaoas 
moreme^ uid to :lfd^ tiiis moat important 

social rribrm dBri^ the last fiftem |mmi he^ bcwne sncdi frank 
testimony, dm^sriii^lnineeU’ of toeeaiieift^ptHr^ «aminjng 

tois Teiy'ai$«n^t\pa}m‘v ; 

To make to m; leadm .i itd^e^ hiiMto <roiy little studied 
and riill less mderstood, I mmd drto^ m a tow Tei^ 
summarise toe ' Idsi^ tois giowii^ moveine^ toief 

snggesitons nm^ 

In toe year IdTS I pahUtoed a of 

Panperism by JmsiDeoi a^^^^^H^ 

to a fond^ gKato^0#i^ sad St^^ 

entitle each amtotoitMr, when physies^ msslie^^^ to wagsfi^ to a 
weekly auk pay^of to^'|to;WBric •^:to'im:<^^;a|e''^pmMBmt}M^ 
week. " . ' ' 

It is obvicms tost, had anto a msMtim heea |pa|^ dtirtttovlav 
to iudi « toBd'’^ceidltoii»^heoimiif^^^ 

Poor isnr, costomb^ ito mibmy dNtosla^ 

toe jitomsoa it does now to to oiiM 

tot' tto; totoatontom to^ toe toW::i0id,itonI^ 

de8tifalE(^'tox.|i^^ 'Or itotow 'l-iiciii^^ 

panpeiito'iBif^i^^^^^ .l(i|al' aems^ as d|diBinM>ud : lwtoiw%), ■ 

wonid die tot tor esiTi tot to the extiiutioB of toe Ban Lav, wh^ 

I held it to atotofa anleoeton%i toh hy tottootom <d' 
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destataticm ; sot tihe (daiia to iMeN«id, bnt moking 

our whole popnkttibb too w«U proTtdod to b^aiA (di&DttatB. 

^1^ propowl hioi be^ iridei7 

as llr. Ghan^dain 8i^ toe subject M iaqutiy b7 k Badiamnitaiy 
OornmitteeiB 168g-^ and 7, which decided againat its estohlitoaiest. 

The Bepcct of Gomatittoe toowed pMnl^ that my en^t had 
beeu to aidt too imito to once. 5ad I Icnown earlier what addititoial 
sti^ hadflftottooed p# of m. too meaBthne— aamdy^toto toe ctyii^ 
ueed 'wal.idmoto enthely that of old age petitlm, toe gretoest tod 
gnefrous part <d our ptopeitom rtonS^ age distress, 

1 should hate alfogetow Itob out the pronaioa for suto-pay during 
workii^ life, whito toet wito foe the time inesitoble intentoed oppo- 
sitiem, and toonld haTe urged, to all eTeuto as toe thin end of the 
wedge, Old Age Pentom {norisipa tone, For tois, toe most im> 
portent part of my propostov toe Gommittoa rrpwted to be fine from 
most of toe olgeotioBS ui^iad,^; toe intraest oS existing Friendly 
Societies, against toe aitor'piy ptoriaioh as a State competoaon with 
their own %ork Katotoa%rtoB iritodly woeto^ 
pentona, and toartobre eoi^ totor hava raeasaiahly objeeted to a 
Katomal Fe&Bhm.FuBd, as tosyniid to a ttokpiHr ftoto. Ksy more, 
inaamiidi SB on» vt toe giealMt Irntdeoa on Ftfei^y Setoe^ funds is 
the heary 'charge ocoaaiCDad ly what Is ctoled ootomnona todmess 
among their older membem, toeotostaniBe oi a Nationto PamaoB pro- 
vision to .dh years of iga. would have rtoeaaad them from tol cost ^ 
members above toto age, wilh ti» |»Dl»ble result of mtod^ mtoy 
friendly societies atosKiBlly sound -whito to the present time have 
grave de&nendas to toow.* 

After the unfavnstoble decitoan of ttokt Gommittoe the National 
Providence Lsigae tooi#t it to drop the sick-pay prcppsalBi; 
aito to ooBiim to *t hto ainae dne, to toe more hc^ul 

work cf ediicatiiig pnlilio rq^ion on tim sdlgeto to' ^d Age Paaaiona. 

The nato aalieat pnat in toe. histaiy vto the qneatiem was toe 
advocacy, ohieSy ly. the Bes- W. hfaoto Bde, to toe ^meto of 
'Sttoe,:aid to 

Baked. 'tor 'P^ 

forward hi 1878) ww tito aa etosthto- to % t*w‘ to Inapaiaee, toe 
colieotin and toveatueat of toa aoMtttoBto»^Inah•Ff aheolnto 

security tor. pi9mmt. to iwsati»l^)taastito whtoh w osotnait with the 
State itaslf akne eotod gtoe. ABtois, Z ocntssdtolf won^ cost the 
State no stogtoptokT* But as one of toe sutot tofa ^ e m to oqr 
first.pto|itod^itot:toe=toRBtnnto^i^tg!to^'^toipllito^^ Fophlv' 

• ItteSMbt te.Slgi.lB l )S Wt BR'a« preot that tb. O toi a >a rt shi .is in> tohe eortet is 
RUitlnk tot CtostoSi tint' t|i TtoiaaMntaiy OornnittM oC ISSfi, aAad Jw to tte 
niilliiiwITiepfliiiitiiiTiiiliiMftoifi'i h ISto to eioaKM tbs fuilui; 
mesas* M tost. t«totisl'' 'W<toln »»»■ as«*4 .to at oaoo'to-.**' 

ChiahMtia, two Ibo^n tmoftatoi h(s ojpiaion that, tbo qneftlpa for bifiibr WSI 
oMcfthoipsattosarthtop o ttoueo. ~ 
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tion generally to pontribnie the: &11 neoeaaaxy momit (eii impoBBi* 
bUity wluch 1 4o not tbe ocmtnbutkms be n^e paya^e 

in early xiianboc^X end a^ eatabliahment 
aid systiw liM ebaaged mmj imx*B o^ion m tie wbjec^ I 
welcomed ]S|r« ttoore Ede's Bnggeetbi^ aa bringipf , tita eacocBB jpf ear 
mov^aaent neaxer and making it xnme. bopefnL ' 

^6: bad pab beSme 

allowing that nemrly half of aar entiBe popakti^ reading the age of 
sixty years die as paupana atartledi aa it well aiig^» most thinking 
men amongst ns, tbenjgh mai9y» mi tluiddng lorn fa!<i^en^ to 
regard the estimate . aa /^^jUaed . imd extravagant.. It is worthy 
of passing remark tl^^ Hr. tteiaa Bool^« in bis recent impc^nt 
paper on State Penaiona/' read befoea Stalisijoal Society^ fally 
oorroboaratea the aceurapy of my seven years ago^ 

saying, ** It is remarkable that Ganon Blackley^ By an mUrd^ different 
mdhod, arriim^ di (imtMy ike some as himadif.^ 

Dnmig Ibe last aeaaba of PmbiaBent # Tolimtary Parliamentary 
Committee was £»pOed for pixpoae of^a^^ ttni ikbject of 
0U Age Pensiim^ imd hel4^^^ the National 

Pmyidenco Leagm, to. w immy of the Volnhts^ Committee 
themadyea belong. Sn^ol^ect was to mo^etain how far tbe League 
was wSUng to ocH^arile witb Mn C^ambmlmhVt saggeat^^ for the 
eBtafaliahment of 8tiile<*aided mid yciontmy Penaion aoheme. 

13m opinion wm money aid from the 

Slate was desiraUe^ and view beii!^ generally held that compnl* 
aion mxtst^ lor the praaent, be impfadamd^^ Providence 

Leagne iasned the lidk^wing statei^ mformH^e Chamber- 

Iain’s prc^xMali pvadiibed hy a fow worda deamiidiye of its work 
already doner. ^ 

** New prqKMials are now made lor Uie astablUment of a Votiiiitary State - 
aided (Hd Age Bandsn 8c^ ^ 

^*lbe8e {mopomls the Natioiid Pyovideiuie leagoe imidudly wele^ ah 
tending In the dltwSdcn of its own d^e^ nalnely^ the extlnodon of old age 
pauperism, and wit laid its heat to Ibe advocapy of any scheme 

reeoived upon by Um Bulaiiieiitaxy Oommittee 

on Old Age Pwudci||i|^f:W^ does omitmvene^ t^ : 

J.’—Tm m Old JSfkdf m r«fuim/ 

idi^A asntg Jna/wi^ BBmd $ MclMkr^u 

Afmfiiy a JMkkmd IVmt 

Snlgeot to these mam priiidpleff» Proridenoe £iesgne 

a I flMW SfSd, in this oonaectioii, that thevgh a tawtfaw dsrgi^^ wii Sisooanaouii 
enongii to 'writ* to tlio ^uetrdian oisliig tbo dargy gonariilir **aoi to bi^ Canon 
Blacu^ in amatdlMiniiBg hU ftmtiitic^l have amr p^UaMd a dngla atniistic 
nritliovt atating tbo docfninciitary, and, in moat caaaa, tbeeatoial taaaca ea which is 
waa fomdad, and that to far my dedaetioBB bom them have aever been dSttpruved, 
themgh latar rctaraa may haro aometimea attend tbdr force. 
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to make 06rtiil& mliidr racc^mendatioiits, oa which it » not 

■^hC' aatniwlly vocoawi : “ TO ahoald the ISMonal 

the new 

^43"to coat^ be willing tn abandon its old gxonnS ^ a 
compnliK)^ uiBiueaioe ? '^ 

... itself. - -The ^new prcpi^ 

ard # ^ Their aeoeptanee and advocacy 

^not ei^^gnhh Ihi idea of ooinj^lekin^^M^ 

^'Sche^ ^ ..asm "not yet 

satisfied of, that howefer riyantag^teva admoie 

loi^ be to yolnnteers for pentdon pitmnon, it Will nerer ^ gtherally 
adopted, and therefore never be generaUy effectire in preveihtmg old 
age pauperism'. The meaanre proposed is the best to be hoped Ibr 
at present, and the lesnlt of its. jnaicla^ while it can hurt none 
and may benefit some, will ofoar 1^ lor the adyoeafiy in time 

to come of a compnlaot^ meiienm^^ would plainly gain 

in reasonableness were it aScpelal^ the olasaes meant to be 
helped proved, as a hiass^ nawlKeil^ even un^r saeh advantageous 
circumstances as the ineasfgp;o4tee^ to do whatever towards 

helping themselves. - 

No member of the league, ^ agseeing to the resok^ns quoted, 
WS& bound to abandon any opinions he might hoM as to necessity of 
eventual oompuhoon to the Recess of any National Pension 
Scheme. He wiMl ^^y required % tiie resolutions, tb aiqwove the 
suggestiona ofihred by Hr. , Chamberlain, and by no means bound to 
regard them as O ^ of the question. 

Mr. of the , deliberations 

of the appointed by the Yolont^ Parilamentaiy 

Committee. ■ - : 

Mr. Chamberlain states in his arfiole v;that this sub^Committee 
settled^ pW ptoposed should be 

yduntaiy iK)t is essential to dh^ co- 
operation of the Fnmly and that €5 yeaiaOi ai^ 

be taken as the period when a& pensens chould fall duo. 

Ip the expediency of urging the trst and third of these: ib^ pomts 
at the present time. 1 fully ooneur, and am oovdmdi M postpone the 
adoption of oompuhisoiv un^ axperisose has shown us the effect 
liks^ tP be p^ a merely vrtotary sohemcL 

Before entming^^^o^^^ friendly criticism of Mr^ Chamberlam'a pro- 
posals, I must briefly exBimme the other scheme ptaoed before the 
public HnoC iCr. Chamberlain stirred the mattei^namely, that which, 
put Limr Befbm Aasexsatkm, meets the ap|»oval 

of Mr . Charles Si6o&, and. w&^ sake may bo de^b^ 

as an <M Age Ihsdowhwt -soh^ 

giving to a 
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right to receive from public fu^a ih mimmum peuriou on attiuziing 
the $ige of 65, 3tfr. Booth’s calculations ehow hita to estimate this 
minimum pensioh at 5s. a iveei. 

With the utmost respect for the motives and the of 

Mr. Charles Boofe in this imporiaut matter/ 1 

this as a most dangerous and even injui^us propa^;<^^^^ : 

(1) Of its enormous puhlio cost; (2) its to det^orate 

character ; (8) its direct Qp{K»rition to .reform; (4) its 

obstriictive effect in diB(^ not only self-h^p^ but the introduc- 
tion of sounder measures ; eud ^S) ||& abscdute disregard of ^e first 
principles, of politkati eoono^. , " * 

I venture to offer a few remarks in t^port of these five statements. 

1. The cost of sueh an Old Age. scheme is put by 

Mr. Booth himself at no lem a sum than £i7>000, 000^ Some 
actuarial critics, in the Statistical Society's debate on his paper, 
declared that £27,000,000 would be a' better e^ cost. 

Mr. Booth considers that his estimate would be reduced by three 
millions a year» assumed to represent the present cost of poor-rate 
relief to the class of paupers over sizty-five. This would leave a net 
increase over present 0^ according to 

his figures, mud of £24,000,000 acboa^ of his critics. 

Thus the new provision would cost^^ b^ nearly five times at the 
lowest, and right times at tiie highest* etiimate, the expense in this 
matter, which taxpayers find heavy Cuou^ I need not 

touch the questbn whea^ this add<^ <mst m ‘‘The 

State ** has no pocket ; it must CoiUd Cut of taxpayers' pockets ; and 
until the taxpayers are suMehtiy educated to regard prospect of 
such an incr^iae ccanplacenqy, not to say with 

enthusiasm, they are not like^ to return a Parliament pledged to 
carryout such a iCheme; even Were it fSree, w^ it is not, from 
futiiher objections, 

2. The establishment of suth A to 

deteriorate the chararier, not only of its b^ficiaries, who reach 
65 years of age, ba^ of ih® "^hole race of our pcc^Ie from the day they 
begin to work for a livliig. 

Why do we want o^ age pensicms at all ? Because existence 

of a Poor-Law syi^em which promises flufqrorfc in ti*am poisons, 

in youth, at its very source, that Uitutri lxkqpiidse tot^ inde- 

pendence, which, if properly protected by the State ingtead^^^o^ 
antecedently* corrupted, would make oM age destitiition far from 
being the doom as it is now of half our aged popdat^oh) the excep- 
tional sorrow of a v«y few, for which eaoeptibnalimd^^h^ 
might be provided, . - > , . ' 

The promiro o^^ Law to the yoim|;, they shall be kept 

alive in old age, aets free the surplus ewer dtocfe wmits (at the only 
period of life when such a bui^ub can be roUed on) of the vigorousi 
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the unburdened, and th^ i«%n-paid^ lo be ai^tinieB^^^p 

worthily, but too in the aoquirem^t and^^^ h^ of wasteful 

habits of a sort A become so indispensably the 

whole future heart-breaking, hand-tf^aoulh^^^^^^^ 

for contmued with only the miserable opito^i^t the 

worMiodse hito w has dragged out his hopel^ w^ 
life. in youth pf a pension in eld ag^ without 

one independent, hia ;own to provide it, must maglm^ 

mischii^ our inesent « Is to produce^ if ^e 

cprteun^ of workhouse support in age at^the worst, imd the 
passicmatdy dung>tto chance of half-*a 7 etown, a week out-door relief 
at the best, creates, as it un^uesdcmUy d^, a main part of our 
pauperism by paralysmg the thrift: ipatinet in the you^ ani^ dis- 
couraging the mdependent (^mt and j^lstvtog habit, how iaueh more 
likely will a doubling of this tpnrtbie temptation be to Ml these 
instincts altogethm? ? If the chance of a poor half-crown a week 
makes the Test nmsS of oUr wostora unmlling to provide for them- 
selves, will the certainty of dve sh^ilings instead induce them to be 
thriftier? > 

Mr. Booth suggeets tto it wiM, aa^l^ He who haiSi wants more/’ 
1 admit the statement, Imt I d«n|^ tl^ inference. It ' is true that he 
for himself canies cm his principle and prtoacp of thrift 
to improve his provision. But he who does ^m^T^ for hto 
is given a pension; has no smih^thid^ formed. Be tpAj waTU more^ 
according to the de&i&ion pf sufficiency; as a little more 

than I have, but he will only to'get it in the way he gets his 
five shillingB, by xequirtng other people to pay it for him, as they have 
done so far. - 

The general degradation of independence threatened by this 
proposal becomes to evident, by considering that, while the 
present system results to to pinctoal pauperism of hedf our aged' 
population, the new paopotal would practically transfbrm the whole 
old age poputotto into paupers. 

8. The tendency of old age endowiaentB k ^- dlrert pppositi^^ to 
tnie prtoiples of Ito^*tow ref^ ^ 

oontoeralto aU\ tomore astonybtog^^ to pro- 

positicm should tomikto fyom any jpcM^Sed' to»r Law Etorm 
Assodation.' ' . 

For, if tore be to point more strongly urged and tore generally 
aocepti^ than anotor, to theoxy at least 

practice hl the rare tostanoes whton it ito bto ^t, as in 

Atchw, otixer uniaos^ it k to^ 

Btrictionof outto^r^fisto f^ and, in to end, to most hnmane 
and eSeto^ manner of xeformtog tot social tojury, to nM9gmtode of 
whieh k to ta and great justifioatiosi of any ntiitol demto lor a 
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But thia Old Age EndowmMit proposal— so far wisely restrict- 

ing the falsdy imagined riglit to but-reUef^ whicli in its older form 
previous to 1835, and its newer form in more recent times* has been 
found so destructive in morals and so enormous in oos^--a^ally 
cates giving of out-door relief, not only in its pi^es^ ^am<^rc^- 
for form of a week to ^e mre deserving' ^ 

but suggii^ the making, not only ^ the deserving pau^^ ever^f 

paizpSf, and not only every pauperi but tmi the mkim iX 65, 
whether they be d^itute or no, entitled to an out-rollef, payable 
en1h:ely from national rei^roes, of d^^ ^ ^ ^ 

4. The mere advocacy of Old Age Endowment k obstructive of 
any sounder measure, ' : 

Because when soxni^tng reasoned; liberal, and generally fdt to be 
just and fair, is put the min^ of our people for their candid 
consideration, thjj^.proS^, in lts likely to please 

them better as callkg on them^^^^ n^ thought nor 

rational self-provision, to 1^ snatched^^^l^^ and held by rapine, 

forms so str^g an app^ to the b&^ a|id sc interest which lies at 
the root of the main badness hhx^ as to make the 

ignorant amongst us ready to be disodn^t^ with ^ proposal less 
-sweeping, and becomes the offer of a tbeir judgment, 

making them believe that a good end shall be brought about in an 
evil way. It seems to me like urging the e^imsted crow of a ship 
beating itself to matchwood on; the rooks to shirk the labour of enter- 
ing the life-boat alongside because a passenger declares he has seen 
them in a vision aS ironderfa% safely wafted to the land on 
featherbeds, * 

If the discouragement th^ of Old Age Endowment be 

great, it is greater st^l sa affects prosent and moire practical proposals. 
For any proposid f or cpnfeiTbg bn the whcde race a right to gratuto 
pension in old age 5e/m .the ii^rMu^ion of hoj^fd rmctsuTes tending 
■to cut of at ite source the whde su^ty <f fbUitm (M e^e^aujperim would 
tend to destroy the fai^ prospects of this great cause. 

On the other ha^ijrere a measure passed which promiseid even- 
tually, by a liberal aid. to sel&help, to lead all the young to insure 
against old age paupe^jiims and so cut off the supply of paupafs, excep- 
tional means could be adopted lor aiding the mass of those who, 
on the introduction of the genersl meaeurov w of 

poBBihle or probable oomprehexmion v az^ that mass, dwbd 
day to day, would disappear for ever in a limited Ume. 

5, The Endowment of Old Age propo^ is absolutely disregardful 
of the first priuciples of political economy, 

I know the scornful answer this stidiement will suggecA^** Political 
Economy m out of date ; an anth^imited supffl^tation, a forgotten 
delusion,* eonm! we have done with it,” But though its principles 
be called old-fashioned, they are stilj unalterably true; they lie in 
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tlie nature of things v^b^thaTe exis^ thm«ein for many an age 
before any pat the two w *:*Folitical loommiy” tether; 
for Political Eopimmy^^^]^ the hasty^^ Ibe ighbrant, and the 
prejadic^ ^ts lessons, is stopiy 

the qnintessence of haman d:peri^^^ true Oiysta!^^ 
common sense, ; Its principles Ue at the deepest root sbmal hathre, 
and iia i^uotiQ^ of all sodal expenienee^ 

No imtiond worib has erer been started in its dedance, which has not 
day by day mnlMplied ^ misenes. This tratii 

is exempHfied in the laal^ first poor law, whose 

evilSj^j-igpaduaUy^^ to the tthw^cerfly intolerable, were only 

bettered by a e^asmi^Q repentance, and Only so far bettered in 
proportion as that bitter repentance led men ^ack to principles of 
economic science wb^ had been recklessly ^ Outraged. Such a 
measure as is proposed, ei^ered upon liy a siixiilar Wiolation of clear 
principles, mnst ^T| hat one end a^r all in le^ing us td more 
certain rain. If we give to eveiy one who neglects to aid himself an 
unfounded claim to an abundaht provirimi from every one who does 
his dnty, the doing of duty will tend to diminish and the lucrative 
neglect of duty to mcrease, till we may fmesee the time when all 
shall be paupers, and when| 9 &ere he none left from whom to 
extort taxation, and no pocket left fiom whhdi the pocketiidss State 
can pay its stipulated Old Agfi Pensions, English Government con- 
tracts will be impossible to fulfil, iihd English Gov^ment itself, in 
dice of collapse and hankruptoy wi& come to a miserable end. 

1 have thus touched on the three proposala before the country ; the 
first, my own— of an tJhiversal Qompulsory Pensibn Scheme, levying 
contributions from the young during a few years of unburdened and 
abundant earnings ; the carrying out ^ not at all, as too 

often hastily assunmd, a question of pos^ but of simple manage- 
ment, wMch would imt, ne^ to extract weekly from each young 
worker's |K>cket a but simply act in 

deductions from wages bafiwe their receipt The effect of such 
deduction would he mdy to rii^tly reduce t^ages during a few 
years, without' reducing at all ^e minimum hecossaiy to mamtain 
exLsIience, and aay jass^^ hardaidp cf 'inioh a eolieotion. would be 
entirely removed by ^ State undeutidriug half the ^,—(2) Mr. 
Chamberlaixi’s vduntaly s^eme; fer j^tiasg a eeris^ State aid, equal 
in every case aB^. at eWwy contributors, which 

State aid would immensely hbifitate the eaqr efibrts of the yoxmg 
but would be tff dweasing assistance by every year of age from 
yonth onwards to insure of those who were wise enough to 
volunteer ; and (S) |fr. Eooth^s Old Age Endowment scheme, which I 
believe dbi^d ^ s^ I humbly trust wM be, In the clear inters 
of a good bause^ entoelj put public view, at ali events for 

the present, ' ; ^ r 
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As regards the first seoond/ 1 beliere, as t have ssdd, that the 
carrying of second, w ^eme, would, 


so far from ^denng, lead in the clear line of logic to the carrying, 
latter on, of the first, complete intd o^ 

therefore, I eoriia^y support Mr* OhamberlidnV p^dfoi^ a step 
in the dir^ towards the prevention^ ^ at 

which are hound, as most of them are inclined, 


!lVi caiTy the^ t^^^ the other hand, would be to render 

impossible for ev^ the carding out either of the others/ and instead 
of preventing pauperim^ is^dd biv^ve the infiiction of compulsory, 
ineradicable pauperisn|ph the Bx^fish leca for all lime to come. 

I now turn to a co^ijeiatxon ^ MA Ohamberlain’e deta^, so far 
as he has givea us any, amcmg which thne are some that lie open to 
obvious criticism,/ Ai^ tins may, probably, be given better now than 
later, whUe tins matter is SEtSl in a ntate of Sux^ 

Firstl;^, as to the second of i^be '^lee pi^mples the Yoluntary 
Committee ^ve laid dowur^-^tan^y,. ^ 3^t it is essential to obtain 
the co-ope^ion of at least ^e ^ the Friendly Societies.” 

There is ^ great diffmaoe to be noted betwera this statement and 
the very mu^h wider one on the same subjM agreed upon by the 
Nr/fional Brovidenoe Leag^. The latter ccrfia% invites co-operation 
from sound Friendly Socisliai ; the fbrsier ma^s that co-operation 
indispensable, from sodie^ maj not be sound at all. 

This is a self-evident corcHlaTy from Mr. Chamberlain’s own descrip- 
tion of Friendly Socneties^ condirion a^ actuarial soundness. What 
does he say of their poifiyon imhis articie ? *^The last report of the 
Chief Eegistiar shows the total deficits on the quinquennial 
valuations amount tx> £6,716,808, against whmh may be set total 
SQxpluses amounting to £874,679.” 

There can he no offset. The smpluses belong either to separate 
societies, or to sepssate branches of sodiSties,' whose members have 
contributed more Itosi neoessaiy ; other sepasate soderies or branches 
of societies can never s^lm a shining of thcMW surpkses to make up 
their own defidend^h^used by ^ir membm. haivlt!^ contributed 
too little ; and, thersim^ the fimbdde defidenoy represents more 
than six-and-a^half veSBfym of mmiciy« ' 

I pass now frmn Friendly Sodedes in the mass to the hugM and 
best managed of them aH Mr. Chamberlain shows the Oddfellows to 
be £1,644,681 short, and the Foresters £2,604,678 in deficiency. Mr. 
Chamberi^'goes un to say-: ; ■■ 

** The larger and well managed to 

attain a thdoughly satisfaetpry thero is 

they continue as they have begun idd secure a li^ge addittpn of 

younger ■ members, ■; /.they , wiiJ:' ■ in. ’ the' "ophme '■■.■.df; ■ yea^’ ■' & '■■■a/'perfect 

solvency.”. ‘■'"r' 

Is this confident assertion, most constantly made, well founded or no? 
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Its acceptance without exatninaition may be fraught with great danger 
to any pension seheme^v it is a |K)putar delusion 

to imagine that^^ m a weU-^nana^ sck:^ Oddfellows 

actuaiial soimdnje^ depend in digktest degm on tibe success; with 
which y^i^ ;|ni^be9% be induced to enter in order to te 

cost of the old. They here a j^id actuarial 

every age ef entiy* so that we^ all the members forty yeara of age 
at entry aid. ^ of the proper amount, the society wot^ 

be sounds and keep sound, without the entiy of one younger man» 
One, there&x^ cl the oondltlote Mr*i Ohsunberlain has been taught 
to in for ^assuring the solvency of the great socie^es is beside 
the question. The o^r; the effect of '‘^ti^ous effort at better 
managementj I readily admit to^ be made, bu^t does not yet appear 
to be effectual. And fhis is sbowiu by Mr^ Chai^erlidii’s own quota- 
tion of actuarial condition <ff the Oddfellows tethe last valuation, 
that of 1885. If thte be ri^ly and theNprophecy of such 

EK>lvency be at all weH foimijMj of denciency should be 

appreciably less ften at the preceding valuatiOii of 1880. But the 
deficiency of 1880 was only £888,036, while the deficiency five 
years later, instead of falfibg, has, on the otetrary, increased to 
£1,844,881. ... . ’ . 

This is a (ringgering fi»ot widcit I regret to leam but am bound to 
notioe, and should give pahse ib. ' the ParHamentaiy Committee before 
any measure they Mng ff>rwS|d^d^ co-opemtion even of the 

admittedly best of all ^ i'riesdly Soineties be made by thom /‘ an 

Another reaCqn why the schethO s^^ regard the co-operation 
of the Fnendly Societies so essential ^s, that whatever claim they 
may urge to tei^ Sfi^blidhed a just^^^ of sick^pay during work- 

ing life, and hovle^ ttey may teve &ared (causelessly as I have 
often tried to pt^) the fsompektion of my proposal of national 
{minimum) sick-pay with ^eir larger^ 0 they have no claim 

whatever to step ^ now As any vested interest in providing 

old age peiisioiis^ because this. jn . wozk that they have never done, 
wid that they jbAve attein;i^ed Iki ^ signal tehsme^ 

Ww Mr. OtemMi^ repeats the reitemted &ot that their own 
volnntaiy pmi^on scheme fm: their own members was only availed of 
by two n^vidnais out of nearly 700,000 men (a&, by the fact of 
tteir memberihip, thrifty persons), a proportion of to 850,000 ; 

a diseouragemmit, ah iniiio, to tte expe^ of 

any wny mmse 

A stEorger reason still than thete making 

the fkiendly SooLsties* activn^^^/;^ in securing pensions 

essential te & simply this, that the f riendly BocM^ win 

tet ccH^p^rate' ' * 

F(n any Friendly &)oiety decsriii^ to gx^ to its members 
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on the terms proposed must first prove its i^undnesB. If the best 

Iriendly Societies of all are in the state which thmr own valuations 

^ow, they cannot mthin any measurable period cf Ume, |m)ve- 

sooh soondhesB as would warrmit their 

by any (^vemment as saffid^t secarity (if 

only of ^e nncei^nty of obtainalfie interist fi)r teoeey)^^^^ 

at the ^d (it may be of forty 

may re(p^^ the money contract^^^^^^^ w<mld;1» aviwidde 
all. for to make a friehdly Society a oontractojr feaf insnrancee 
aided by Gk)vemment fimds, the fifti^ satisfy 

the Government of Ihdr reason^^ 

tracts; the second to whal^^ to do^ 
some Government snpegfyiakm of th^^^ fo 

their societies not paly sound bat permanently BOond. And as I see 
no conceivable wans vdieireby they can accomplish this, they will 
simply not vplntiteer thm (jo-operatrom for it would be to better 
for them not to apply for the lirork at all than to apj^y and be 
refused <ni t^ grOnnd of'otoing iasaffident security. 

I am ^ly sorry to haive to pat fiowward these ar^mentsy knowing 
as I do, that this course wSJl exaoediate Jhe bitterness (as I honestly 
believe, entirely undeseiTcd) with which the Fnendly Sodeties have 
treated me during the last fifteen yearn ; bOt feelin^^^ I do, that the 
best and truest interasic of the whole nation are paramount to the 
only supposed inietedn feel bound to 

speak the truth in this mtttto^;and that in thdr own showing. 

I hope it will be cltoly understood that the warnings I have 
ventured to express in thk matter allagainat the indusion 

of the Friendly Sodeties i^ but only against the making 

of their co-operation essen^ to the scheme. If they were financially 
qualified and personally willmg I should, as heartily as any mas, 
desire that they should 00 rOperate ; l^ their financial 

qualification and doubt thdr williagncsa, I must farther believe that 
to make their oo-operalto essential w<mld be, pradi^ nullify 
the scheme. As I have pointed put, a penshm scheme involves no 
interference whatever Friendly Sodety OfM^ratia&s;^ and, so 
far as 1 know, no dim and^expi^^ 

be the medium ’ of canr^ it ouf4 I>t the Committee invite their 

* ^UttperanuoationA ** they pavide am different from pSBakms, mid, roughly 
speakiM, wount to a compromise, m a form agdvBUtageoua to the Societies, of olalma 
to contmupus aick pay in old age. The Actuarial Keport of the ]SS0 valoatioii gives an 
instance of lowest sick pay amounting only to stawenoe per , 
t I extract from a speech made by Mr. George WwOr Clite Kit*. a 

Conference on Old Age Pensions called by Priendy Sot^ty men^ 
apposite rep^kt ; f It would be altogether a mistake for Friendly Sooietiea to mix 
themselves lip with the pension question They were toever estSLbUsM itor such a 
purpose. . , . <|t ee^ed to biin, alter reading and thinking over Jfifr. Ohamberloin'fr 

article, that Fiien^llOcieties wsrs not inUruttd %n the matter If the queatioxs 

were to be solved it would have to be solved by Geverommit Sotioh.*’ 
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oo-operatiop, and evem tbem the first daim ; hat 

not risk the wredt of the whole promising editeme, making 
indiajpenmhk a co-<)peratioB which may be withheld. 

Another of the sdieme seems to me desirable. 

The offering higher ind^em 

to eontm^m ^r pdmioiis, a be also assnred/fdr 

widows imd^m as may die before reining 

penrion agOi Mr. Olmmberla^ sum for sik months of 

lOs; a week^ and afterwards at 8s. f ahdj, as I gather, this would be a 
condition of all the oM a^ pensions. 

ThisTheems a gxeat and needless compUcid^ of scheme. For 
what is the object of the pension proposals ? ?Ib secure a man’s own 
old age from panpeiism. tn order to do tins, % it wise to lar^ly 
increase the cost of such piorision r^uiring to provide also 
an insurance on his Me for the benefit of other peow who may never 
esist, for he may die a bacbelor ? I^is requiremex^would tend to 
discourage from insuTanoe every untnamed man, for no bachelor 
believes that he will eva^ tasriy^ until he meets wiih the special indi- 
vidual whose attractions revdutidnise his ideas ; and so just the class 
of young men to whmn tibe penmmi assurance wcmld be easiest would 
postpone till after mamage, and perhaps altcgdher, the acceptance 
of the best national indnccmeht which ccml^ be offered. 

How much betterto ofikr one aside of cost to those desirous to secure 
pension only, and another higher ^e to those %ho wish to combine 
a family provision with pens^ for themselves. 

This is what is done by the Poi^ Office now, on scales called 
respectively ** Beturnable - or Ntm-«etuTnable.” 

To my mind this introductitm of insurance question only 

complicates the penrion questmn, and goes^ beyond the claim 
whir ls so strong in favour of proving for old age. 

In connection with this a gmver diffioalty still arises. It is only 
a sum proportionate to, asid formmg part of^ his personal contribution 
which wonld come po the vridb# and: orphim of the insnrq^. Take 
these cases ^ comparison : An InMu^ pays at 21 years of age his 
own and undertakes in addition a jyearly payment of £1 on his 
own aeoonnt. He diM at 26, leavbg a rridow three children, 
all under 12 jttan of age. Bis ooi^lmtkmfl at the time of his 
death will represent, wilh co^ Mmet sit 2^^ per cent., some- 
thing under £11, supposing even that tiie State undertal^ the whole 
ezpenim of iJm businm gratis. 

the fomSy erat ICb. a week for the first tipc montha. Wrom whence 
can ak^ tnrther md be drawn ? N<dr fimn the oontritetionfi of other 
contrapi^lif what ; 

reaUyis tl^ itini^^^^iaanru^ some folk 

object to it s not addition, beeanse that ia 
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ofiiered for d^ferred^^^^ for Ufo asBuranoe* There is Bothixig 

left, and the fttiiUy proyiMon beooines a delasion. 

On the other himd, if tl]i^ sroe years of age, 

Tiifl fund will haTe grown, with compotind iifterest, to cl^ > 

he may leave no widow ; he is pretty certain to laaro no 
12 ; he snajr have no rapreseatalive he cares abont, and fc^> him and 
his, practaic^y the immey will have b^n saved in vida* - 
lie bntcr^ Chamb^lala sapp^ to exist against Ae “ ton- 
tine” idea, that the oontrihi^ns of those who die ,«hoaW hel^ 
pensions of those who survive to draw them, .arisen ftom the oonfnsion 
created in ignorant minds by the lexisfe^cie by the n8e> for they 
are never used by the eksses we wtet i^^ the Post Office 
Returnable scales. Hbfting bosght on retwrnable scal^ is ever 
insured, it is only^^^^ is and can he no true inwance 

whatever without the:.8inldj^ money for its purposes ; and that 
this principle is really the faiteftfc, the cheapest, and the most practical 
way of ddng the wo^ in hand, and is not unp^ular, appears most 
clearly ftoin remembedng it is only principle hitherto adopted 

by insur^gdnera%. A man who insures house against fire does 
not. consider his premium Joafc if his house be not burned ; a man who 
insures his life for ^e good of those who survive him does not com- 
plain if liiit Yy>^iim;nftd keeps them Out of the money , further 

still, and still more contiiw&g, the M are never expected 

to return a forthii^ sidk W insurance, though the member during 

a long lifetime may not ncnme on the sick fund for a single week. 
Every one of these amttsacts depends on money sunk, not^retumable, 
and the money of those whose houses mre not burned pays the loss of 
those whose honses are bttimod ; 

vision made for the families of the shbzt^Uvi^ and that of those who 
prove heal% pays for those who sieh*!^ The extinctaon of 
what is (not quite acmiiwtely) mdted^^^ system would be 

the uprooting of all true and reliahle insurance, and its advocacy 
would be^ most injnifeus to the pensten^ 

A word must also be said ss^ the manner in wUbh the State aid 
is proposed to be The scheme is not qUfte di^nite on this 

pdmt, but its geaiOTat’Ufad^ that, on conteibutor pay- 

ing down £5 (to anyho^ duly 

aceouut, the State shall ^ £15- ©f course it is.to bs asstmi^ that 
the ^te wfil protect and imcum^ at least the granted* 

But who wiU hare to pay it ? ^e taxpayers of to!iday|. w that, 
in addition to their bearmg the bn^ tiiey 

are to pay also the burden of a chsrge^^ w iriB isomW 

cost m ilm esse Af all penmonersftom tim^^^^^ti^ he, forty 

years hence* If ft would be nn nnfimp litog to sad^e posterity with 
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the paymeiit of oar debtii wM m should not ask^ would be iii£« 
nitely more unfair to; make heavily burdened taxpay^^ the pre> 
sent pay in advance the additional old age pauper biU for t^payers 
forty yearaih^a^*';^^ 

And this ininatice may be^^^^^e^ Eo^ to the @tate« as 

a Btimding iiiijt^ whether the £15 oSered 

or its pmujl^ ^mvalent be^^l^ begiiSiing or the end of the 
pensun^ ocmtr^ the at the 

end of ihb i^e migte be given by a certificate of . claim at the 
beginning ; and thm tbe payment of the pennon when due would 
fall, and ri^tly, pn the taxpayers at the ep» whom the measure 
delivers from poor-rates, and not on those at the beginning, who 
have to pay the pauper 1:^ of th^ own time. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in one parfeitatksf ease^ that*^o£ Friendly Society 
members insuring through th^r, society and not through the Poi^ 
Office Savings Bank, seems to contemplate the foim of payment I 
indicate, but my reasons for xnakii^ the State cash payment a 
deferred one w Mpy case do sot seem to have struck him. I will 
hope that the tinmiy poinl^iigpnt of these reasons will induce him 
and many more tO pgree with the Amplest, fairest, and most 

symmetrical way will be tp make Oovemment pension grants 

payable in the same wa^ ai' he ^ for the Friendly Society 
member alone. V*' ‘ 

With thw pdnts, I dp not say necessarily adopted on my sug- 
gestion, but wad plaialy considered, I ain, as I have already 
stated, fully satisfied of the desirability such an experiment as 
Mr. Ohamb^lain suggests baii!^ made, Every one is agreed that 
some pension scheme is needed, and i>he public men who have 
hitherto found fault with his proposals admit the fact as fully as he 
states it. But their mitidlsmii, sP far^ do not help the matter 
forward ; ihty find fa^ Wltit or ti^, but put nothing better in 
the place of hi$ pK^psal. 

I may be expected own view as to its pliable 

succesa 1 believe such suc^ cm only be partial at best $ I should 
be heariuly glad to hope it ocm ; but feeling 

sure that wMle it may be acuep^ ly A few of our be^ wad wisest 
workm it will be nq^eetcA l^the mass of ^ young and 

inex|^^^; i|i^ will ^y benefit those who want it 

least and thow who need it most, 1 might 

be . I 

\t0: ■ not as 

a fina$'3iiii|B^:':4£:^^ land give' it 

fair play. So far as X can see^ must do ultimate good whether it 
succeed or ho ; if fibp former, a good work is done ; . if the latter, a 
good lemon show mos^ clearly than ever 
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what I most firmly belfev^that no Toluntaty eystem, howeyer core- 
siderate and generous, will ever embrace the masses we want to save 
&om panpe^m ; and this for the simple reason that we oaxmot put 
old heads M young shoulders. But this will justify all .the more 
fully ^ppossds y^ioh then must folbwr-namely, that 
aid by the shoulders should be to 

bear at Imt a of the Poor-I«w burd^ they expi^ ones 

to bear for them, and do their idiare, when they can ease, 

to save Ihemselres from a pauperism wlndi rmns 
through life, but the nuseiy of whkh^^ imt ieaiii to believe 

in till too late for deliverance all 

laws are compnlsions) we have sated onr population from the awful 
ravages of small-poit ; by oompu^ ^ younjg, we hope to save 
all the nation irW ^omncei^^i^ but a few faddists and 
doctrmmres say (wldb one even of those can show) that we have 
not done wisely and nob .ctory the prindple a little 

further, and save our popute^on from pauperism, with all its bitter- 
ne8s*and misery ? Ko ineasure of the kind can be hopeful that is 
not comprehensive, and ho ooxhprdhemdon can be complete that does 
not embrace, as it should, ateijr msit of the population. We are 
told that compulnon the young (aud it is <mly upon the young 
and in their own best unrests that it has ever been proposed) is 
impossible, and that volunta^ meax^ I^t them 

be tried, and the result w^l ; ^ the nation a better opinion, and 
tend to bring about Hie greUt end desired in the only way that any 
man can show a reasonsdiW i&mGe of % 

I utterly deny that imposuUlity SO many are 

ready to assume. Ilshat somO meUi now under the worse compulsion 
of providing fmr ihs wnelefnl as mil as ibr themselves whidi the 
Poor-Law infifotu, bear ihe thing, and yet taM^e b^^ the word, I 
fully admit. But that these, however represent the bulk of 
national^ opinion (W logicid though^ I al^lujbely and confidently 
deny, as I have resacm to do. And Hmt reai^ is found inHbe fiicts 
with which I conclude this paper, in the lest fifteen years 1 
have addressed sometluKig like foiw hundred publb all 

ranks and classes on &e sulgeiiti that we have Hways found 
vehement denouncers of epmpuyok i and that in <mly one of those 
me^gs^ whidi was broken up a party demcsurinralion 

againBt ^e late SamuH Mbril^y w^^ 

fail to obtain an overwhelndng, and, m an 

absdutely unanimous vote, in &vout of such a cKmapukoiy 
as was put forward by the hfaHmud 



vaLAaU LIFE AND POLITICS IN 
PRANCE AND ENGLANP- 


T he sigiiificant of the dosbg jear was the Agriciiltnral 
Laboui^V Clomfer^^ Sbo^ Hbdge dilated at the 1885 election 
we have heard of him from opeiy erne except himself. Statisticians and 
theorists hape seereted figures, to his consolation ; rivd politicians 
have angled for him on eithes?!^ to i^bream ; Fe^ttotipn programmes 
have proclaimed his disabyito nF^ ejioqiiemce almost practical; 
journalists have penetrated his heumtSy and traasiated his Doric into 
the yeiy choioe IbaKan of , to dmiy press. yalne of his own 
testimony, could it be obtatodr^ own grievances and aims, was 
the happy tibbught of Mr« Sdu^horst ; jkpd in the Farringdon Street 
Hall, in December last» Hodge became aidcnlate ; has Ipcutus. There 
was no lack of point in his brief nttenuoeeSi no wandering from the 
theme of his titonhto i^^ The keynote of his oratory 

took by surprise to nitotiated. BWbop Wilberforce used to relate 
that at a Onddesdon In answer to to stereotyped question, 

What is to chirf hindraM to development > in your 

parish^? an aspiring mtrate rector”; and to once the 

curate and to labmu'er are in a ial& to ^lotment landlord, as vestry 
chaiimant sqhoc^ Ftoito Jto^er, charify tmstee, the 

parson held an eminence cl obtoq^ which pay weS We made sore 
trial of ^hen his frank orito <P their return en^ 

Gonntoed idm in churchyard pa.& or viOai^ atm^^ Behind him 
came to kindred personalitiea equtoi W the 

foul honspg,, the staryation wage, to workhouse and to game-laws, 
politiiPl arbitrary dismisBai; compukcry maintmiance of 

were snmmaris^ with eqnal pitinness ; for 
tor eqnitSfble allotment laws the my was choric ; 
iteading-rcpto,; lecture remreation-grotth^, with^^^^^^ to 
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ttiidtocracy and oiur Establidied OHnrcli and otir oountlesB mis^n^ 
enterpmes, not only disreg^, }mt make impossible, among^ a ttiixd 
of onr rnrai is not cmly a^^Sfc monda ' If 

eleanlindtt giifl tiie kibe of godliness^ insi^^Mon^/o^ 
neiu^ tbe keeLo^ im and a large property 

are traps for infectioim^ fever as well as for social Tke 

parson of Itwortk told ns the other day that o&e*}iidtf ol Ike hbnses 
in his pairidii ought to be oondexmied on sanitaiy 
trapped drains close to the oott^e-doon; open ditches of black patrid 
sewage stagnatiiig under the windows 
serves a block of houses Hquxd inatter ooemg^^i^^ 
open wells below the l^el ii the dbset imd adjacent sittings 

room doors lower than tihe gsonnd wiikoat^ and kOklkig the water 
which flows in ; windows iha^ wM or that will not close ; 

rain dropping throng the roof wlroi^e be& | m^mspect treading 
necessary to avoid kolas ki; the‘ the npstidrs room : — 

these are conditions wldck I see^ c^ in evidence of 

wMoh I could All a Sine-book. Who can estimate the mef% 
money cost of the ckzmib tadmess, disablement, deaths which 
these pests breed ? ^ J. Phayrer pats onr industrial kiss from 
preventilfl^e deaths alone at ktak aevea: to eight million pounds a year. 
Mr. Millington, in his abk prise essay on Housing of the Poor,” 
calculates the entire loss in wa^, me^y^ expenm, funeral^ mainte- 
nance of widows and .pspWtS, at twenty million ponnda '‘That 
house,” said to me one 4^' the i^srish doctor of a village, " may 
become at any imm^ a centre of , typhus feter for the entire 
district.” “ You are a ne&v^'Ccaaer,” I answered, “or yon would not 
use the singaUur nmsiksai,- I knew that parish well ; seven years ago 
the villagers held an indignation meet^ presented to the 
guardians ten cases fUr katnadh^ interference on account 

of foul or insulSment wnter supply and nbanoUs closet accommodation. 
The gumrdians took immediate actkm agt^^ a poor man’s pig, which 
had not been me^ion^ as a nuimimc^ diVUi^ s spring of pure 
water, the property of pariirib^ to. a pump a|$i^s^ by a set of 
cottages belon^g to. n guardiim, idta^ging Ike cost . of tnmsfer to 
the parish ; and that fik all. loter 4m their attention was called 
in the local newspspm to a partkmiar case oi imortal mgemf in the 
same parish ; no remedy #as attempted, and a id>ild livii^ In the 
cottage died shor% afterwards d d^hthmia. The law is not to 
blanio; stringent remedial poe^rs am entamsted to titee rural 
samtary autbonties; they will inmrfore because W toormany 
cases,:- to ^Parliamentary 

Samtaiy Oesmmism to the Ime^t b they .nr their xeWms are 
the owners of the wrnst incriminated {»pqp0%;” nay^ '‘ so bitter 
is their hmdal^ have 
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jbst tibeit p08i^^ 
exastmg / 

1 1^ WBat are tbe ^ 

wagee ? iti ^ J^rtb of Engka* a week ; deeo^^ii^mi we 
turayel wxteen, foarteen, twelve, ten elujdingt to 

nine iji= of Wilts and Borset. bfajor Craigio giros lrom 

twenty-cak 3d., which he increases 1^ 

honse ai^ h«ievM ihonej we^. Mr. Kebbers tahies, 

cM>xhpUe4^^ oqonties, and adding extra pay for piece- 

work haiweet w<Mrk perqwitee, naiies an avmge of I5s. 8d. per 
week, Hia .^toate of harvest pay appears to p® too high ; neither 
he nor M^of Orai^ seems to i^W the frequent unexnploy which 
is tibe acwrest incident in the 4el4^ ns assume, 

however, that the average thn|^|^p|^ Ehgland is nominally 15a. 8d. 
per week, and inqinre what p^ll^cin its pnwshasing power hears to 
the labourer’s weekly needs, Mowing budget, calculated for 
husband, wife, and four yqiptig cMdrmi,' hm been tested and modihed 
by labourers and tibeir wives in many perls^ The cost of bread is at 
the present time h%h6r timn i is not, I hope, 

destined to continue : v 

i ' r. d. 

Bent'. ' . A ,020 

Sick club . , - • • .006 

Bread, eight loav^'at; 0 8 0 

Flour . . . f> .‘V . .. .. .009 

Meat, 6 lbs. at 8d.. / . .. . . 0 4 0 „ 

Sugar, 2 lbs. at Sd, , , , • . . . .006 

Potatoes . . , r ♦ • . V . , . 0 0 10 

Cheese, 11b. at 8d.. . . . ..008 

Tea, i lb. at 2«. . . . , . . • .010 

Butter, lib* at la A * .010 

MAk . , . ^ , v . . .010 

Treacle . ♦ << v; • * . • .003 

■ ^ • - ,002:. 

Candles and' . .006,. 

Fuel .;. . ■ ■ ■■ .■'•■ -“T'- "i' .■■ ■■ ■ ■•«'■■ V 0 . 1 ; ' . ' ■ 

Oiotjbes, washing nwt^^ ..028 

Tuck f *. > • * ; t Q A 10 

This inclndes bare' neceawieB cnly ; m charge 

for beer ^ Weekly new^pCr er oecsiicmal^^^^^^ 

holidayi village clitb*day^ it tdties 

amcmg y®l >11 ^ou iSbs^ a day per head is 

the smafi^ mCb e famdly can live withocib anxiety fmd 

suffering ; yet Mr. Kebbels wM^ probably in axness of 

facts, bti^ Wp tlk nvekgc only to h snm loweriihan this miMmnm 
of decency iitod <i 0 mfort % > 6<|. n w®®^^ ®ie ii^gg^e for'md^ 
enoe amongst families where nine or ten down 

von. LIU 2 0 
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m of ft97eii or e^l^ yooiig wi^ 

t^e we^ly wa^ is wkei» pi6oewq(i^.|l^ 

imknowixs m distnets wJim luv^ 
croit^a famiUar to the^p^TBOzi and fto dootoi 

the dliroioiol^ of &e aidaatii^^ metm %)d 

is jsilaTiled,^ i^Udren go htmgry to dchool^ tW 
If eddy %ho mothor record 

OEt milkless t«a witk bread and lar4 the &tib^ dalk;;|yia 
orainag wiUi doctored beer and the pohUc-honse \ 

irbile the ayerage English labourer fosfbitamie«|qi^^ rigMa^ 
profits of his daily toil, the more liardiFressed r^iia is ^.woifefed 
and far less fitted for his worie ^Stm ibo boxm in tiie cart or plongh 
he driyes, . ■: ‘ . *.;■ , u. . , , \ . 

If material wret^hedi^ oi home and namved inoome 

grind #e b<^ mnisha^Mm sold who read this 

paper have no experience of 

. • aye.tSto-nvlt:fp^ :. ■. 

^ Ipgei^ nor tha 

That u oonplit to foaltMrldom.’’ 

It was in the.gold^ Snglhb peasant that Barbour wrote 

the lines; his inoope, Bog^ |^s us, equivalent to 

twenty*8iz GhiiUngs 4 wsw of bur .emren< 7 / his provisions cheap, 
eight houm the limit of labour cartilage or garden large, 

the weekly rent and cottage aisq^cOj^^ land 

abundant. Above all he was independent^ in lifei,^ his industry, 
his house; serfage and villeinage wage- 

efuidng peasant was. He is noi tenure of 

employment is his. house hangs on a weekly 

notice ; if he beqls^ a local prei^er, attends Badical meeiangs, 
agitates for allotments, oom|fiains ol la^ piA i^oundinjR^, %gets to 
touch hk hat to iqni^ pr to pamm, 

to find another His soroolled firanchiseff-r8%nifieant 

that thew ; ^ 

frequently alaree.^ John ”- is the em^x^ei’s menace 

before an election to Ocunty CouncU or to * 

gets in it will be -the worse for yon.” B j^y otm 
sts^nients, thinks X exaggerate intimidhMug one 

flid^ down-trodden sernli^ on the olh«f» kt iito in 

any village meeting where the lahbutma ate not visibly bvmwed by 
the piesei^^^ farmer, faaiUS, squire;, 

ament,':imd.,t^ . d(^::the;.ppr|d^^^ will 

linger alijferwards to r^ to hii^ 1 knew a viBage ihl which a 
large pioppitioil^ o ipn^rk in n local : In the 

’8& electuon aill voted as 1hey.ploaaea;; some wisely kept their secret, 
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l»B8ted giV^, 4ttid the vote wtte 

yi^eiie to 'Ae em{il<^eir*d( 1^ Shortly' altoiraa;^ in 

pleoe^ ^ the plea of slack f the 

votm: 

ki ivo^k-^ till the ixoh had entered mis r 

thee % m tiil^ were ti^eh on again with the msmee 
that oonld li^ he promised. They well nii^er#>6d 

the M{lieai|bi^ amongst them who daree 

IMbthe^'^ on iniv&^svilj political, social tc^cs; fbr he 

Icn^ him are the master’s s^nes, di^egated to report 

ft is not easy fof the towhsnifm^ eeilise the villager’s helpless- 
ness as regards medical atteCidamm. Ifhe Overworked plob or pariih 
doctor lives far away ; he may b^%^am 'niamall, he is much oftener 
a !Bob Sawyer. His visito whih^'t^^ post|>aned 

hasty ; he not nnfreqnently aorrives too late fiar a conhnement, th(^g^, 
whether he preside or not, if ' he insists upon the fee, a 
month’s income pmbiMy to^epallenk ^ Vaccination lymph, passing 
through c(mtommated malignity than it 

prevents ; ** her’s never been sli|Da was out,” says the mother^ 
showing the hlotdbed faoe dean and fkir ^til the lancet 

poison^ the little ao^ The aa^ of nursing is incarnated in some 
old dame whose phimacopona htiti at coltsfootwine and goose- 
grease. The tired wife or Wbttd wslks^iwo nules for each supply 
of medicine. Surgical inebmpetenoa is supplemented by the ^' bone- 
setter ” ; medical helplessness by the hospital ten miles off. But for 
this last, village moxtalily woald be frightful. 

Hot a few of the labouren^ legal disabilities have been revealed to 
him for the drst time^of M diedcs imposed upon his efforts 
to assert hui"^ Xu 18^ la^reis^s^^ pariidi vestry, 
hoping to choose wockl&g mdi as overseers, guardians, churchwardens. 
They suooeeded here and there, to find their votes in vestiy nhlMfied, 
by the overruling of tnsgiStB ate ^ .by the property qualification by the 
plural vote. To the ranUh^ eenjie of injustice which this list more 
espeddly g^eratdd* is partiy due dei^ for 
just as the cry ibr bdi^ schoolB is Sooenthated, if not 
the fdly of deimednationd tWr doe^ against 

politicnd meetinga.^ Bor tibe word politioB bas aequfred in the villages 
a specific meaning, little understood by .iQclsI wSre-pniers and in 
London dubs. It moKne there, ae it ps^hl to mean with dl d ns, 
the esMsion oftoe ha^ihees of the ccmsmudiiy ^biit smce men, e^ 
Pope telb us, whole from ihdlvidnals, it' means to them 

more iloMse d ii itd^ of their own social ipievainoSs. 

their aoceptsidie ^ pbifri^' educa^ is by virtue cl its; ' narrownesa 
more intense then that of dweltm in the town. iSie and 
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inedulous attentioQ of .tinlettei«d m to a speaker wko holds ilieir 
#fmp#Lie8 is Boznethiiig Teiy different from the exacting/ ii^ 
hedf^urrogimt ap]|^^ more widely instxnctod 

, bmmed altiikn. borine gaze is paiii^jy^ 

(^m^lled J^a to distend in laughter; o^ the 

rigidity ^ ifaed reoeptivene^^ To-monow^ axid^^^ 
cohlei nnder t^^ hedge at bread and <mioa time« on the ale^Wch in 
tibe e^mg, one after anotiier will and 
anees of the orator. It is a fad; ^ m 

able long after he has passed away from them to tmytwer'iimb 
word for word the entire tpeedh of a popaW demagogne. And 
the six years past danng whi^ ddn(»iti<m faas^^^^O^ 
trating through newi^p^^Iead^ teOtureiSi to every village in the 
land, have issued in the. rooted ooimct^ and the formulated resolye 
8am;i^ed.by fifty-eight vivaeions nmbdntente at the Farringdon Street 
' Hatt. , ■’ ^ 

What then, at'tim qriais in :Parlkm^^^ history, is the 
|K)litmal attitude of the peaitot yotar? Knowing his own dominant 
power in rural constituenciee, what promises will he follow, what 
Informs mil he substaatii^ the ooming general eteetion? And 
drst. Is he interested vi JjnA Some Buie? Soberly/’ as Isidy 
Grace says in CSbber^s onoe popular pky. ^ yHiere^ 
have drawn team <^eek by storSi of eviction, his anger 

bums against tl^e in every ca8e he owns a 

fellow-feeling with hia Irish brother, and will gladlly include him in 
the emancipation he oovets for himself; but Home Buie by itself 
would never have foimed him to activily at the poUs; the image of 
the sandwich,” condemned, bantered, adulated, on platforms, 
faithfully metaphOn his temper. On imperial quettioxmv bs .they 
are calM, federatkm and finance, inkriiational a^itration, foreign 
poHcy, and 

electoral refoiw, aboli^ of the hereditary House, the single vote, 
manhood suffrage, payment of members, attract him in the second or 
third degree ; he will give hia mind to thens arter a bit ” ; bnt his 
immediate, strenuous, passionate demand is fmrtlie oompeteoce and the 
freedom whUdi heUM^ w91 fmth augments iM from parish 
" councils. . Hij^' 

re|e^ion. of;hk:s)E0^"|^ letumedf with ^ his 

horizdn widened by two d of iWliament, and by a large 

accesiixm of holdings on terms whidh havb The 

hunger manifested after fhe extension of the frimohiae has 
augmented the numb€^ of alMnoei^ England, if the f^erhment 
fetnrxmf1|e-l are not, {rcm 9^,872 iu 

186$ to 444,024 in 1800; one cd has been 

attained un^ as satisfactory. 
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^Aij^pjBatshable experimeiii^ that wheFe rei^ ia lai^ 

^d, £10 a year ci^i ba aa^ qe a tingle acre^ bf^t it .know 
of; ,ona, dtatpet fbrjaltfred by such proTisioiM*^ 

^Upkq^t md 1890, they'efficienfcon oitef l^ti^ 

are further costly and (K>nfased. 

or the alarm of land- 

owi^l jp; of Gbren^tnent to grant returns^ it is donb^nl 

by thni^ haTO been anywhere obtained. The 

um^ preceded enaotniextj^ ^as independent of their 

agfm^ ; wluie in Scothmd^ where v&ere is no such Act, allotments 
increa^ dni&g the four yeani' quoted in a veiy much larger pro- 
portion than in England where ^ At any rate the 

labourer is resolved and ia nnanlnioiilt .w to what an Allotment Act 
must grant to him. He olaims which he 

postulates clear legal power compulsorily, 

at, a fmr agricnltural rent deberpim^ by a Land Court, 

with perpetnal t^nreaolomgas lha, !^^ are pudy as much land as 
he requires, and secnril^ % aA7^ ke may erect upon it. 

And this will be only one aimmg of his parish council. 

He would have it snpidant the overi»em and dinxthward^^ manage 
the schools, control pabSo^honses, aamme trusteeship of local 
charities, exercise poa^ nf l^fnitario^ present applicants for parish 
relief, create village halls, radiag-*^^ msreation-grounds, establish 
village hospitals with tmined nume an^ midwife; its members being 
elected, in ^ir proportion Ihn pcq^ulation, by the single, secret 
vote. .''v V 

It seems probable, from Urn lan^age held recently by Badical 
statesmen, all these demands inll be conceded, ^e most 
revolatipna^ amongst them^S^ this compulsory fair rental and the 
fixed tenure ; l^nt seriolu inactions on landlordism are felt by 
landlords themselves to be mci^ble, and their exteinsive alienation 
of common lands in the would facilitate a more f^nngent 
restitution than the labotumsj^i^ There remains a vital mestion: 
Will land-ownership end wlf-^veroment remedy W 

drainiBg village Ufe ? Will ,tli^y bring men ba^>j^^ to 

rightaoiim j^^ ^mpt ihe young yill^ie not 

kfb his The pepidarity of ; rni^ 

immensavlpti^^ of country mice pyrn; t0sm mice in IziEmoe is 

due to A iVenoh pe^$m begins to save as soon 

ashe ^l^io i^ is wortii his while to save; he a^sses 

£40. 

profits cl bbApiei bebeop^ the owni^ of a hectare ^ builds a house 
upon it ; then, ai;4 3^ m then* aspiree to a wife, a wife who would 
not have tidfen a lafidlem^^ has herself inhmted or 
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uti iau^ ktt i3^ to tiii» ' f ^ 

& life ia bopeU «nd pR^feauTei each year toiaga aoeeiu 
staoce, toSep^iuoe, prospeot, ra^ dd ag» iff «daeed; thrielrt 
wiiu& l^sit^g eanied. Ihe &d^ii)Miidt'^'1tis. 

eatoinga ; ih^ iB no indccement to him to Bwrifc' l-lf 

he «B iBTest it i& toe flaraigB4Md^ and gaia ftom 'it £1 
a ye«^ fflaatemmitm XI h yc^; it does act elfaralate 

to the i!^d edf-denial and economy invidfed to aaih^ £40 
12*. a week. Ee marries eariy; why ihoidd he wiilt? he wih he 
qmte as miserable ten years hence as he a tiHliy i'-so at- ime <»• tw^ 
and twenty he takes to htoa^jn.iA^e^hatnitotd,'iieBhOen 

and at toirty, when toe lto»ai Bachd aft^ mcre 

than seven years bf, atoTice«.';to>:‘:il|(^Mttoi^ dndcetttpt home is 
crowded with nnfortanato cdi^diieh, to ha draigged ap, not htoi^ht 
op, cm the ontocreasiag mastonnn of 12s. a week. NatntoHy toe 
yotito of spirit, banning Effe* and smeytog these oondilaoBs all 
*toWid him, leavea the oonntoytor toe town. But gprant him Sih acre 
of land, his own, as toe pasic and Tnnision an toe aqnire'a own, so 
long as he pays the rent, — ^he will at oitoe begin to save npim it, as. 
my Stodktto allotment h^dese find .that'to^ can save, £10 to £11 
a y«ir j will increase hie teke, build a cottage on it throngh a bdilding 
sooieiy, inany by-and-hy « 'senrible, torifijy god, who nnderstande 
maTfc6rii^, needl8woih, eacdtog, washing ; who brings her savings to 
add to his, and i^^hirluahi^^ finiii^ adds ten or 

eteven shiiltogs a weto totobtoeome. BsfSrill extend his aereage rill he 
becomes a farmer and abandons wago-woifc, or he will five to a home 
ritat M oomfortaUe and his own, wito num^ aoemntdstotg to toe 
bank u a proviwan for old age and richness, fle e® - stand np 
ahmgahto of toe Frenchman npon equal texasii instetd of biasring 
like a mildewed ear toe presentmei^ of hmiSriralesome brotoer. 

And this consamnmlien wifi, I.h>riij^ M lided by toe freedom 
<d Klf-goremment esntotoed to par^ spaudls. ’ Itoqy may not all 
be to the first instnes sntirriy represtotetive; large ^itoiles «e, I 
think, prepared to draw toeBwdm feaiieaik anrhsift ifatotoet of 
revolt overpowering toe htoit of servility $ to smsiBri no doubt 

systematised terroiiem IdU he' attetiq^.. Bnt.if ptriitow.o{ less 
t^ 500 seals be attotosd to tonghhoar psri^; If.toa tote be 
su^ secreti not enrankdive, not seristed to toe case cf itoterates ; 
if toe pe^ag papers be free from the iq>prided niaohto wfikh is toe 
tenor of npedimated yotm to the present ballot; if toe pnblic- 
hosses he qlbeed apon di^, ‘wri hdirie to toMM eliOWiring be 

maideillei^ ; I hriieve tosh tottoudalriion. mto he uSaijfidMlii Snd toe 

mepciwfiliefiatoy gwaotoe. No donbt •rif<fofv«tiuriiitoto^ bring 
to toe proliesa to «t preimit nnsiiepe^-toffiM%; it will 

cost milfioim to redeem tosanitaiy dwelfiiigs ; toe iOttom tori rents to 
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mf foo^w will ^ wtm It is fflrsmiBe^ >a tlie 

]tj^ni»r w31 &»& wii^l hA- (mr i(^dei»kiBU 0 (jon os 

jtbBBft,«n4 esd whm legal are 

mtereBted and not to a ho^lle e^iijontf. 

/SoMtli rgni^ eodal ^iai^ so with tbe %Hter yet 
lepBewtid. p^iia^ of' fa3tiT% and sport. Tie prospering lads 

vid soon ednoatt riteir oomu^ to piondeai&Bse^ 
Tie ssmIQ pessimist parson 

to i'lkmdoQ 3 «f^^ mjidms of'ionqrsnckle and 

iayfi^.in the ootu^. Bnt.tie coam^ will bring gas to &e <»antiy ; 
will pare arid li|^ tie dari. streets; amoge,' as do liendi 
Tillageit^ ball and ooncetij- li#' setorB, .«mjQrcnB, minst^ 
leotoiers; wiU conslitiitef baw and. dower-show; layont o^dret' 
gioond and swimming-lml^; store riiSaga library. Home Bale is no less 
necessary in England than in Lritaad; Hodge is as well educated, as 
good an organiser, as poteritial.an economist as Paddy; only giyeiim 
powers, and leave h|m aloiye ip alj^ them; only reabse I3ut be 
andetstaD& ikttseH aiid'l^ sf^idtnBimits better than sqoire, puson, 
maj^trate; tjuri be. m dalliance, and resents 

earthly providraoeij, tiutt tp, dbe Annt Bally <ar the egg- 

and-spoon xaoe prirri^,<^.|^ In tiiis park, pod condescendingly 
witnea6ed ,% ttie qni^ ; Inijpeefon to mee^ and to eonttd hi> 
own reoSMtive enjoyraanta itt bis oi^ pbUljeal ocmatitution ; 

to8ayof&em,aslWh8lx^sqayB.ofhis<|^mde: “Appor thing, 

Yes : I prognostieate for poor Hb^ a good time coming. If 
dreams of perfectilHl% be UiiqMan, I dream lAofo fo good company ; 
with Mote and Bacon in tie past, with Wordsworth and Buskin to- 

... . . 

**I with them beZieve 

Be fomiift'ilu} thiit ire shall leo the earth 

Uni^wiitediii her wiihio 
The wesi^ thh 

4n4.|huLB7^ u sum aad ckpa of all, 
fiiudi.«eethepeo|)^ 

la fremiag their evil im 

To^ai-iMiikted.” . 

W* TCdCWELL 



THl ELECTRICAIi CUES OF 


P EBSONAL experi«QO» baa A ?al9e af its owb, imd I beliere this 
paper & more likely to be nailM if 1 pr^kw it by a bit of 
aatobiogra^y. 

Ibtib year 1889, and.^ok la 18910, 1 bad tbe miefwtnne to 
reqnire treatmmit for opitbwii •emiora. ’Bus Impefnl medical prog- 
nostica wbub followed tike jl^ .kaile cpmatbm bad a leaa aasared 
ring after my relajx^ itiiila'lamag tiie tanprs of my 

situatioa thai^ by the pbanoe, 1 bea^ .^ngntiy of aa nntried 
means of cure. ' 

No puffing adTOctianiteBta fasmp^^ . ti^ vuaedy, ^ with con- 
siderable diffiotdty I Srflowwd up my i%bt clne^ diaowered, to 
my entile soipi^ galTanic wmrebti were affirmed' to be not 
only, as I tirmy knew, a aedatire aod tome medidne, but also a 
surgical instminmit more dSeetlve tiain steeb b read carefully tbe 
scientific gronnda on wbieb this daunjnM baae^ aa fiiUy and tem- 
perately set fortb by^et^k^ ka latent sxfonsttli, ai^ to bay nideamed 

nnnd they seemed ^ ^ 

But I was web sgein,|i^ bk^ lieiaer bo my qibei^af nay aemra. 

Suddenly, witii 

l«okmg life I pmat resort again, at.onm, to tike olSiaFeatmeat. I 
say prtdbng," for tarostn^^ apobe (xdf of 

uigen<gr aa; 'dtb^pnona'or:'; fnpe;..:«^:jl3rati;;;df.v|^^ 

mi^t bare beaitated bat for two oonadwatioba* , A 

mmit atfely canded 'tbsougb would me lu^ tbe bast 

and thb ms^Mty of the procmn would pieserre «fbMta/dM«- aoa- 

pense and alarm, just tiien spedaBy perima < 8ai, faadiefdiimly by 

two profeiai|t^' ;bj^[iti^’'l^^ V''^hMa df ,WUt$ni|^>^ 
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leap. The resnlfc so far has been absplafeelj bat it is 

not on the mdividinsl resist th^^^ desire tp dweSk The months that 
have yet elapsed afford no warranty^ and at best a single case of 
success gpea^ f^^^^ 

The indiie^ my venture was, however, a s^nd reve- 
lation. J eveiry possible confirmation of the bd^f 

which had heoome my sheet anphor, and I found by diligeDit search that 
it exi^cted^bodidd by many hands in many countries 

and through many years, aU maintaining tha in certain diseases 
electricfly ^4 better Work than any knife could do. This corrobo- 
rative testihibny, not easily accessible to ordinary readers, I oollected 
for my own enconrsgement but hub M grew nnder my hand, I began 
to think how helpful it would proved to me when forced to an 
instant and diSScnlt decisioh, and the impulse to make it known to 
others in like straits hap been quludmn^ % piteoas letters of inquiry 
from sufferers who have heisrd pi^t trouble and present well- 

being, and also by the lollowiqg increasingly borne in on my 
. mind; ’ ' , 

1. The ignoranch, of the .^pMaent” world concerning the very 

existence 

2. The admitM SSMiSriaai^^ certain knife ope- 

. ‘ rations; 

8. The benefits which, Mccncding to the authors X consulted, 
follow eleeiximty apj^iea.to certain growths. 

As touching the first head, this general i^orance is eas^y ex- 
plained. There are only certain ways in which a medical man who 
respects the rules of professional etiquette can make known his 
observati<His and results He may publiih a book or monograph. 
He may read a pi^r before: a mescal audience, or he may send 
written of the medical publica- 

tions. $bir the pjmductkm :a book Much m^rial and leisure may 
be required, often' invuivxug for man long delay. Articles 

sent tp the medicid papers may or mOy nk obtain admission. Jt they do 
appear, they by no means neoeossnly sHtradb the notice even of medical 
men, and scarcely ever meet Ae -eye of general readers^ who, when 
well, take Ihitle haMM in such and t^en ill dread the 

alarm^ ideas it s dbiuce conversation often 

enlighten.^ oanchr^ 'to-: ^ their 

maiadieia . Oansequsslly their only liikei^ somrees of information are 

their v - • : - / 

But-doctoa^ m a x^, ^ j^er sitembati^ mcc^ 

a ccffta^ ceome with more or less 

either msddy aeqoissom se^ further adtioe, which leaves him, 
should thir ONMdea diffinr, many dDctom 

xnight be ^q(iili^e31^ be la^ 

tricity as a sui^tute for the suigeoli’s knifb. In one of the leading 
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peidoditsals iikere app^ed, during ISdC^i^ 

ly to May 189i, four long pa|j^ on c»noer, th?w dealing s with 
knife opera^aaB, tke fourth ^ tke action of 

one of tbw j^pera^ tiie Morton Iiectiure deKTored^^ 
lessor any aljnsi^ 

and-idn}o -&'-|^^ .it' may 

yet thk Oonmendaiion was qu«ii£ed o|diiibn' ^ 

perhap Mtiinately be regarded as in^or to Hie Imite.*' : ^ ^ : 

It is batdiy strange that lea&ig fi 
favour of the weapon they vdeld with sikh oonsf^^ 
moreover, their dass eonservatkm (oltm a 
fidek) creates in them, as a r^e,^ ifiatfust of . novel m^hods. 
Wiiii some notable e9^3S|)i^knaiS<, dtactidicify Ut^e for simple 

tumours, and sttll less for cmoBt ; and though imable to kiilig^^ 
it, in orthodox and sidllul haads^ any gtWB indktment, except an 
allied degree of lialc h«)t p^en by statastbs, they are yet for the 
uKist part slow to bdieye^; & when these are 

undeznahle f^y shift thek groimd and become aoeplacai aa to the 
originid malignancy of the ^dseaSSw Now and again, ind^, some 
<nm may go so &r as to anything, the pro- 
cess will make its way in I^rne enough, no doubt, lor medical 

recruits are Steadily ocmi^ lil to join the band of beUevCra 
ing against heavy odds; but in the^meanwhile^ alas for the poor men 
and women who, living now end not a few years hence, Unger in 
torture, or die in the prime of life ! As thinj^ are in Ihese days, 
the doctor probably isSoea bis terrible decree, and the unhappy patient 
submits, to w)mt ho b^isfiy beUera the '<mly posnbto escape from 
sure arid speedy deartfc' \ ' 

Tet to pass to iny seocmd hesd*^e^^^^^ knife 

tieatmemr-^fhe dhead it inspires k so ipsikt lhat many su&rers conceal 
their disease till their condition has become desperate, or, having 
once undergone it, resort afterwards to say quavery rather than 
again face ^ ordeal * For the more ctmtageoas, knife operations, 
even if saccessful^ may^ve laetang dksbleinentorditfigiix^^ 
whei^canc^kccmomid^i^ we aooept evideMe of some of the first 
surgeons, the chances m much smaller tiwn th^ 

(except in very early 8i^1la!bni!a^ cases) sudi meunares will greatly 
lengthen life, while by the Mine tfaowing they soketiiafs shortwa it. 

As to the better hope affimded Ihe ekotvio onirent^ thekothors 
I am ;ab<)!ut ^t6.- quote; must' ;b® 

objeeted likt tik k an «e parh atatofeeDt, the reply k kbmhs. The 
merks of Ike knife; despite its acknowledged Ibiilnt^^ 
sometimes vebeanently, by a great insjorily of the profiak^ its 
triumifiis fill a portion of ihosb medimd at 

rare mtervab resek^ a comer lev '^eetekity. 

There k another objection to whidh my qnotatkUs may seem open> 
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direv not tht jad|^ ol tihe^ o^n jaaterefitai;. Bat efW if it he 
i||dmitted tiha^^^ interee^ of neyer snh^iamted to 

thote of ^ another ckmm M 

iiieiit practically i^t with patienta. They or tihrir 

friesadO} a physiwiatti uanally decide ag a natoal aeqneiice 

for the ocooie he recommends, the selection depeiida mostly 

on pnh|io: |^ piraiie, and sinoe men of eqnal mark advise 

vridefy’diment steps, the tre^ unknown factor, is r^ty 

^ Sorely^ mmM raasowHe that, instead of merely exereising an 
nhreliabid jndgmexdi as 1o th^ exc^llancies of %• A. or B., 

they shottld^the nii^^ of th^ odmplaint once ascertadn^^haye 
some clear kitowledg^, anoh as in sorgioal cases they ohrioni^y c^ 
have, of the jma ooiia attending all le^timate kinds of treat- 
ment. The prop^es ^ drajg^, the roles of regimen and hygiene, 
can doubtless on)^ ,be mastered by stady and much eacpexience ; 
but no Burgeoi^ however able, 4kih^ a^ impartial, can, realise as well 
as the parent btmself how far tbe loss of a limb will embitter his 
existence, or whelh^ xi^, risk there be, is worth braying 

for better 'fotnre.posribOi^^ •' 

More than thiriy yea^hg^ F°t galvanism to the test, and 
had gathered in viaddiu potency both in d^troy- 

ing and repairing tuauesr * Mod a grm Eugtish surgeon in 1888, 
when testifying fioin'hk. toila wonderful infiuence 

iin one speoiri. ^ ^ (Samae, aihd hb declaratfoii, *^'W& 

are face fo facb wi^ an Sripos^^ by a Scotch 

contemporary,^ we aiW ;iit^ t^ beginning of a great cbinge in the 
tr^tnfont of 

*rEiecdri^4l^^ ebfM»m a firiddberg professor about 
has piroved m powerful and uniqtm means 

of cure, that itk tlw worthy of to 

deyoto some attdtrion and then lie goesm to relate 

how # 00^^ paat» and more recently ih America, 

an intdiid and Md it has nev^ in SngWd. ¥et even in 

6entaid|i!'^:W foilow-profeasor had SMi oausei to wish “ dibs Elek- 
trolymwdi w^ter ihre wdilthatige 

.0Q ; ; mendbea ; ■ yi^o-b«Ti zu 

On ihe cdhee hand, these had been, many yearn befcdw, conyerts 
here who had the emmags. 

* Sir Joutmed, ISxy 12, 1868, p. 996^ ' 

t JtediCMie, vol 99, p. 827. 

t Dr. Tbcniiu »f Me^ekke, voL iOOi p. 405. 

$ Brb’s **]Bleotto^Thei»peati€8,’' trkulatsd by Dr. ae WattenriUa, pt^wse, p* 5. 

II <* Die XSektroljM In der Chimigie,’* by Frsns Oroh, Profes^w of Clinical Surgery 
■.Olainte, ■ : - 
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Quite earljr in the centiny tre ednie np<ffl an eatb neM U rtii c iW.]j).n)je;^ 
decfcricity: ■ : 

** As a lueMiioaJ preparation tWe is nc^ yet discover^ in natioapeio^ 
possesses so innch power ... . . It baS b^n appUed in 
all other ineahs haye been resorted to wlt^at sucM^ssy eiFen 
ing the c^pm^on of^^a^ or other , operations of exois^ 

bc^ jniggest^ iast and only ineana of saying by Jaepi W^ arOi 

notwithstanding, justly called eminent in their profession.^ ♦ , < , . 

In 1849/ (Elding Bird^ then Fioleasc^ of Materia 
H(»ipttal» when lecturing at the Royal Oollege of 3%ysidai^» ; /pbt 
£>rwaTd a more sober claim: ConamepticHis]^ 4he 

agent in question is a no less enm^getiG than Ti^iiohle remedy in the 
treatment of disease, Z leel most apaeioi^ its employment 

upon the practical physician^ and to ^ hate recourse to it as 

a rational but fallible reme^,^ and^" ^ needfbl injunciibn) ** not tp 
regard it as one capable of aSbotin^ impoam^InlMea^ t 

About twenty years later, Bemn^ Obnpled Ms testi<^ 

mony to its destinotiTe and slinitMid^^ with another wamitig 

as to the profound knowledge not tody ol electricity itself, bnt of 
anatomy, physiology, and dtag^codf, which *\bhould be possessed by 
him who undertakes the 4iapl<^^g so powerful 

Mthough manageable an agen|rii^' the r^ef aod ctre of diseases ; ** } 
and Dr. Bussell Reynolds strbck the same no(» in his Unirersity 
College lectures on its purely medicinal applications.: ** Blectricity ik one 
of the most powerful agents ilist you can employ M the treatment of 
disease, but it is useiti, ipb^ess, or tnmcliie^^^ a^rding to the 
manner in wM^ it is appikd«^’ { 

In such cautions, reitc^ted again :aiii3 ^aj^ in various forms by 
the champicms of Meclricity, we find the e^i^lanation of the othbrwise 
inexplicabM fa(fi^ a remedy dedaawd to be of such Value 
should, so dhur IMS su^ uses are cpiMseSBe^ be so little regarded 
by the profession at lax|^i. . 

The danger lies, imt in the method, but irith the qpmtor/’ 1 and 
the paucity of skiUed oparators 1ms i^qparently been, at any till 
very lately, both the cMuass and e&cst of 

In an article on 

Practitioner many yearn ago, there cocon this paaaage : ' 

“There are men, smne of them even hisbly placed In the peolinK^ 
eapeeia^ in Bngiand, who pcniinaciously reruae to aidnmwladge 
worth in the treatment. The especial tnorediility of Bngfish medical men 
inay be readily accounted for % two facts. In the place, medico- 
electric quacks have been rmpimi and exoept|ana3br:4ish 

and incapable M this country ) secondly 

* Bftsay on tbe “ Hedicsi AppH<!stioU of by Janes la 

t Lecttures on Viaectricity and Oelraiiiuni,*'^ ^dmg Bhd^ 

X “CMnlcal LeotnreSj^ by Dr. Hughes Beimett, p SSO^l. 

v§ Lectures on the ** Clinical Uses of £}eotrioity/’ by Dr. Itassril Beynolde^ p 101. 

I Sir Spencer Wells, ** Braithvaite's Jietro^pect of MediciMf voL 98, p. 897. 



liV9cUcal profession (^nceming the elements of electrical sdenoe was some- 
tiiiSg jpFof ound and 

To qacie another 

i \ ' dififorences of opinion about the therapeutic value of Oleetruaty are 

I'eadily tb be tmderatood if we bear in mind that the mode in which eleo- 
tridty . is applied has an aU^mpoxiant bearing on the resiilts^ , , . , tn 
of a hundt^ empirical galvinists^ being Unacquainted 
^h the ^ . . . « have brought remedy 

into uudhs^ed eontem^^^^ 

1^; to the New York State Women’s 

flospSial tdlls ue : 

Bledt^ty, :^hoagh the legitimate prope^y of the edudiited physician 
alone, draws to it, more th^ means, the folly, ignor- 

ance, and cupidity of thelan^* « * * • {n all probabiUty, its future status is 
secured, for it rests on foundalicns^ t^ to be easily overtlirown. But 
it has grown, and is still growing, in spite of the oppo^tion of many who ^ 
Would relegate its use to ignorant attendants, or to the patients themselves. 
.... It is only within last ten or twelve years that . . . . any ap- 
proach to systematic investigation has been attempted, and an agent power- 
ful for good, but capable of vast iniuxy, given a place in the armamentarium 

of the profession Skill and the ^uisite knowledge in this special 

blanch come Only by close observation, hj^ study, and much experience.” f 

This last sentence tkmilfs 

Dr« W. Playfair, . V ^h|b erexy one who has fairly, pgriently, end 
impartialiy tried thm me^ed of has been able to ^y that 

he believes it hiui at leati^ aoaiie^ p^ for good in it, and is well 
worthy of farther study, not CBie single opponent (and its opponents 
are both numerous and XQ%eniaal) seems to have taken the trouble 
to put it to the test cUnical experience, but has founded his 
objections on ^ere tbeoiy:» end on second-hand evid^ce as to its 
possible danger».” t 

That the test is an altogether mmple one is very evident : 

“ Klaetridty, despite its i^ue . . . . as an electrolytic destroyer <!^ diseased 
tii-sues .... and as themostjuansgeable cauterising agent . . . . is super- 
seded for these purposes by less effioent means. The expense of electrical 
apparatus, and the want of knowledge conceming it, nre not the chief 
reasons for this nsqg^ect. The ea^jJansSon is to be found in the extreme 
inconvenienoe attmanfe upon Uie xnethods of generating electricity at 
present emphyed.** § 

** I think that nothing but the want of information as to the choice and 
management of inatrumsltits can exjddtk the little headway thUt the prac- 
tice of electrioity has made with the mass. of the prolesgLcm, too much occu- 
pied in iheiv daily work to spm tjM to study the uses of this ageht in the 
hande.of . phyriciaaajm this eountxy who have given attimtion 

to ^,subj4^.’M| 

* '^iGreailee oh MbdSiosl Slectricity,*’ by Xhr. J. Althans, p. 1. 

t by A. D. WKskwidl, p. 1, 2. S, 23. 

♦ *«Qtfi(Swy4daeof! 8^ QyMSoology,’* by Dr. W. S. Playfair {fAtneet^ 

/**81eet)t!^^ iaMedkidsiid8nigi(»IPjneticA” by Pr^ Ogston (XOfMxf, 

April 3, lasr, n. 867). 

t| ‘^ Hahdtk^ Of Medical by I>r. H. Tibbitta, p. % 



tke tises of tMii ageot - would appe^ to dernaud 

istcidj* An Am^<^ phymcm^l^^ autmadaes afchrof *^11^ 

nmea^ musoiaa, aud xn^y Of tlie aeeretidiis c»u b^ 

more uuifoa^y action ;]^ iq^^ 

than by uud Iba dogi^ 

efeot Is lirid^y according to tlia form, 

of tbe dedli^^ employed, and tl|a| agidn k mod^ 

according to the methods of adminktering the doee/^ ^ ^ 

' ‘ Biiuple ' diemioai cauterisaldon,*^' ckjlii. ' ID^v 
paper before the Britiah M^ical 

‘‘ is not the only matter we haye • 

Tko electrical ctirrent v . . . thb tiiaiiea a^ 

prolongedly and profo^^ on er eay inideo^ 
ulterior chimges . . ^ . which may Well afdoniah bcAh by th^^ 
saf^ty^ and ceriamty/’ t Aiid Br. Maaaey, (d I^lladelphia, hes lait^y 
deaenbed ‘'two essentially dlilareni means rendering ele^rical 
Bpplksitions usef nl ^ • tiit one obi^^ 

faradio and weld: galvanic cuTients, • . « • the oll^ 
integration of diaeased tuanea and neoplasms % : 
rately measured currents.” J , ; ; 

Such, we are told, are the eflSkta. Aa to preekefy how they 
are produced one of the Mgeona of fit BarthcdemeVa observea; 
“ So long as the exact olimis^ eomj^tle^ lol ^auea of the 
human body is unknown, we be obhimt to remain in ignorance 
of the exact chemioid e^i^'whidb taina ptaee when they are 
electrolysed . . • . and to g^uge the effibk^ of to process by the 
results which it yi€^. 4 . , Itis totose xeanltB, torefore, that 1 

appeal as a testimony Of to value (df $ 

The adherents of electrical toattoi^' to^ to allow how 

much remains unleamt, though Oim cites as among its 

heallMeat signs ‘‘ to giadud devdopaient;. step 

enabling to operator to employ it with greater safety and efihsacy.” |; 
And Sir George Madeod, no enthusiast, propheaieS “ that, with the 
aid of iihproy^ batteries - and the xiK)dem aoeumulatQr, better work 
will be done in the ntoiaiare.^f. 1 ’ 

But it is time to pass ton geoCnd e^mce 
to the more special mquiiy as to its xndneOoe bh tarlous foribs of 
tumour. It will be simplest to tahe them separately, b^giitlUQg 
with cancer, to moat imded an® d«ai%. ^ . 

; Jdore- ton a- 'Century - ago,^ '1^'; 

« << Mediosl mectrloitj/^ by Alfred V.P., prefeoe, p. IS. ' ; 

t H. Blgejow.p^ ' 

J “ Klesla^clty in tbs ©iaeiMss bl Wotoen/’ by G. B. Uasssy 1 i- ^ 

§ ** Tjmtinsnt by Bimee] dark©, jPra€iitiimer4‘^:^-lff,- 1886 , 

p, 187. ^ ■ . ■■■' ^ 

If Dr. Avtogf J^i!^;';^ttrn«?,\lisy,12,:la$8j:..pi. lOlSk -, - . 

f Zbncef, Ati^st 11, 1888, p. 25S, 



ixL caQ0e:r f imd w]ki pi^imd 

rUli^a period, mentic^ a the puiag of 

iOfijoo^ wei:« ini^ga^ * But if - tt remote 

good^;^^r^ it zna^ Httk impreB^on ont^il^ 

ia 1B49 Alfred Smee in hie ** Electro-Biology - oWry^es, 
It is doubtful whether the applkatitm of elec- 
^eltp upa la^ur or prevent its growth. I have occa^na^y met 
with iexQides who vd^ cancerous swellings have been die- 

,pei«ed by Its though I myself am inclined to believe that 

In th^aiaie y^, however, under the atwpices of Mr. Hinton and 
Mr. Bransby eteps^city was, tried in. an advanced ease of 

cancer with some Saccessi m^d m 1854 Sir 8. Wells saw a case, 
with Dr. lAwrexme,, of Cksiu^^ Square, in which we demded, on 
consultation, to adopt nij^^ and Dr. Lswreuce carried it out 
most eflfectuaUy/'4 ' . , v.,.. 

We are t(K», institution, "‘ founded at 

Moscow, under the direction of seveiai medical men, who report to 
have cured Goxteen cases of cancer without the use of the knife or the 
tying of an artwy." § . , . , y,, 

Up to this dajto have oomdsted of a piece of 

zinc, which, ' when ' <miinictei&^ titt < ^ an electro-galvanic machine, 
became a cauterisii^ agefot l^ but^ littte later, needles were employed, 
and the process e]sctloIysiii,*^a^ it now came to be called), aimed at 
far more than the mm rdsSQ^ v 

Dr. Althaus se^ sit Jen|^ its newly reveided powers : 

« I believe that the ^decUSS^IJpisie meilhod wdl be found gencsrally useful, 
not merely by ^ ;pr^ also by so modif}ing the 

nutrition of the parts ^ M is likely to take place 

there.*’ || • . ‘'f V ■ ^ ' ' ' - ' “ 

“ One pdnt appears in this matter, and that is, that there 

is no better meaUa lor of cancer than eleetrol^Ms. . . . . 

Observers are quite in tms particuliir. . . . . Eeftri says that 

electrolysis petfomed m^na^r .... acts not ^ly on the 

neoplafixoa, hu^ also oh m ihirtt^iuh|iih|^ 'pa^ which^^^^ 
healthy, ate ueyerthete^^altea^ . . • effects 

spread wherever portaoiis of tim bdmut travel. . . . ^ i%e h^ 
resete^^ of Kuhne, Engal, Mann, Qfdiej^n, and others, hiite shown that 
eleotriolliyhas a pow^ul effect on theproflxi^asma. ; protoplasma 

of to;be so^:|dte!i^ ty dbuhro^fsis that they lose 

thmr Vitfd pte^erties. Oancerous ^Is iame,dtu9% destroyed by the 
galvaaric oumnt healthy cel^ as^ steu hhdSr the micros , . . 

The gehe^qohdiiaon of the patient is improved by iri a i^marW 

able maimte, even in bad cases. The lancinating pains disappear ; appetite, 
* “ OhWff^qin* on Medical Electricity,” hy Fmu^s toWad'^, ^ ^40, 

; .drih%*d €aneer Curors,” by Sir S. Weis, p, te* ; ' 

§ '-'* JSkppitetiCn of Electricity, by B. M Lawrence, H;B.. p. 97, 

II Paper read before Medical Society of London, Jap. 1867, <m “ The jBaectmMc 
Treatment d Tomours,** by Dr. Altfaays, p. 28. 
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. vdig^on^ and sleep reituni. . . • « l^rofessor Massey, of FhiladelpH^'l^ 
worded a case in .which a cancer . ^ . . bad been exdsed, A rekpse ' 
|daoe, and ampntalion , . . , wisus thought of. Eleotrolydil, howeyar, %ias 
used. .... The tumour entirely disappeared, and after two 4eam n^ ^la]^ 
hadtfllmn..plaoe.*V-. •>' • 

The in detail the we of a mem 

Ameriw after eminent surgeons had d^ Hs 

dkease WdW two knife operations, and wh^ ^^larj^er 

snigicki l^sbedures appeared inadmissible/’ was tiWad % 

^ The patient, who had been very fee^, aiu«muc, ah^^ W 
stronger from day to day, and the tumour TWp 

months after the first* apfdieation it had idmb^ 

three months after no trace of it was lelt^ the patient 

had improved pari pa$m^ and wssj whem 1a^ seen, excellent ; , . . He 
died three years afterwards of another oomplaint, no relapse hayipg tak^en 
place.” ♦ ; ■ • _ , 

About the same time, in a mppii ntudi^ lo iha X^ois Staite Miedical 
Society, we are informed that gtW&s whlc^ exhibit tite ap^pWance 
of malignancy, or which stand wpcn tivt disputed bonudaiy Between 
scrofula and cancer, ars indm^ 1)t^ « • . « by an 

elecfcrolytio |mx»sB of very Bhoi*t 

Dr. Vivian Poore mentions tlm palunmotlting power of ^electrolysis 
when applied to cancerous tizmoum as the experience *<of most 
surgeons who have given thiB method a trial/’ a^ in quick suc- 
cession, with difibring degrees of confidence, follows the testimony 
of other independent wmkeijlt ' ' 

have electrolysed a nUmBer of cahesf^ , . . . Theseverepain 

lias in all instances been ie&Wd, W the disease, in 

the greater number of iimtaaces, arrest^ . ThegWral health has 

been improved, a^ with better sleep puxesisd a{^e^te,^ h has 

leturned to . 

I do hoi^ kztow emy cimimistanw in udikh i be inclined to treat 
by electrolysis a ma%aant tumotiv 'c^herwiae removable. * ... Never* 
theless, under c^rtnin conditions, elerisrc^skinayp^ 

As has been reoQ^ed ^ yarioiMi plw$^ u^derful power 

of relieving the paip wmih often I. record the 

fact be(»use it my own experience and ihe. .observations of 

others. Moreover, in nlbe^ for ibis purpoee'm hopelesB cases, one may 
also have some expeioWMa of retarding the dieeaser^I can hardly say of 
curing it Hy oo^wue^ ;|jk« Annanda^lW j W .... 

sarcoma of the thigh, amputation was the onlv p^sibla rwurce. 

.... After one applienribn cl the n^^ not <mty 
relieved, but the tmnotuhds diiUiziiid^ " , " 

Whether or not the vdtnic emreut exerts a spedal destrn^f 
upon disease germs, it seems ceriainl^ that there; 

* « Treatise on Medical Electricity/’ by 0r, Ji Althans, pp. S96rt^«; ' ■ v" ' :>$*; ' - 
t ‘‘Cbdvmio^ThewTOUtics/’ by 1873, p. 43. ' : ^ ‘ 

t “ Text-<Bocdc of Electricity in Hediciue and Ssrgery/’ by Or. Tlvum 

18T6.p,24e."-. ■ V: - ;■ v.' 

§ ‘'Outlines of Medical and Snigfeal Elect0city,r by HiWh p. 83. 

I ^'Lectures on ISiectrcdyBis/’ by John Dnbcah^^^ Med. '/vurnof, Jhne 10, 1870, 

p. 71C. ■ . ' ■ ■ ; 



f ■ . ' ‘ - 

j[*$tqrfi 6f cancerous growths wmoye^ by electrolysis than by the ordinary 
, Operative procedures ^or by caustics. ... , The treatment of malignaiit 
tpinpurs by electrolysis ia^e^ ^ Judiee, but the evidenoe in its iaronr has 
'"ri^nily accumulate.” • 

^ ' t that Uie removal of a malignant growth by 

olectroljw does iesseii the liability to a recurrence of the disease. That in 
, ,^ny oei^ int^erence is necessary^ electrolysis^^^ k the 

prefep^ itt^^^ that in certain cases where interfei^ee by the 
is notto l^^ t^ is advisable. ... . I have hc^ many 

casM' . y . . yhiA, having been previously operated upon by the Imife, 
t^ecnm^dn less three months after the operation ; but the secondary, 
and in soine ii|!^iices tertm^^^^ been removed by electro- 

Ij^, the and remained free from any tendency towards 

reCurrehop^. Bme are of several years’ standing, and 
sp^ fov%emi^ves ;as to their valim* They represent almost every variety 
oi malignant dtsease* ^ . iThab I have in preventing recurxmice Is 

true, but in each case of failure either the whole of the disec^ part could 
not be removed, or else the qrstm was so impregnated with the disease that 
the operation was undertaken with the view of prolonging the ^tient*s life 
rather than with a hope of thediiiease reappearing.” f * 

Electrolysis appears to have a eedatt^ eflEek on the pains of cancer, and 
•deserves a more eztensivii trial ip ibis -respect than it hitherto has had” | 

And while and physicians were re- 

cording their conelaekmgi jPro&ssorQfoh, of Olmnta, treating eighteen 
cases of epithelial conorir by electaiolysis, had cared thirteen, and of 
the remainder two hid im^ved l in two there were no results, 
while one ended fatally, FrofeaBOr .^hwanda, of Vienna, elec^rolyain^ 
a dying cancer patient whose .pain spasms and sleeplessness were so 
severe as to defy all the usual means for the reUef of these symptoms,’" 
had BO relieved her tlfat current was continued up to 

the time of her death, laid Ibe only thing which did any good ”;§ 
and Professor Semntc^ of the University of Naples, proved the bene- 
ficial influenoe of a ureidc long-^tinued current on malignant 
tumoura in sue caMt m &fti of Which amputation of the diseased 
part had been MomamM hy experibneed surgeons, and the sixth 
was a case of Ttemvnot/* j|. 

A curious bit of •evident as ;to the curative virtues of electricify in 
its mcht intense and pbiSiM fdrm was contributed by Dr. JUItson in 
a letter to the ^andng rda^ig how a patient of his, about to 
undergo an opeimtioniQr cancer of Ihe lip, was, whHe but ploughing, 
struck by liglitxung. His team was killed, and ho Intbseif carried 
home insensible, but soon afterwards the cancer les^ed y in a few 
montks^^^'^^^ of it disappeared, imd for years he remained 

* “ Hniljaoflk ofVwlioal and Suigical Klactrioity/’ by Dr. H. T|bl^, m 
t ” k^lhuiery,” by John Bntler, 

t ** raimefllutMum to Medical Electricity,*’ by Xk. de W^tteville, 1884, p. 20*. 
8 IMkal EtoctEiqity,*’ by Dr. J. Althanai p. 80^ 7. 

j “The EuikblytioTieatinB Mali^ntTamonriB” ^»^^Kov.96,ia81, P. 911. 

^ Brit /pttfvaZ, 1^. 37, 1879, p 1058. 
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M Is only in changing thn ac^on of the pact and destroying ^ 
t]u4 sny satisfaetorj issae and moieitu heoop^, 

olei^ that at ficst eancer is ld(^ it be thi^b and t^iie dUpei^ 
this beautiful and life-giving procasSi there is far more of virhat 

ealiy amounts te a core than % any c^her inode of treatment.^ * ; 

Electrolysis is m doubt sometimeB very usielitl in oanei^^ v .v)mt 
only to d 0 st)^|»CMHd<m^ of the growth, ai^ thus cheok ihavadyea^^^ 
disease, but nollBeaUy to diming . ^ 

The eilSiets produced by the action of the eleetridly cohost 
of gK^trth, ^cadual disappeat^^ of |»in, « . . f oUowm %y tmprc^^ 
ti<m and a t^ter state of the general health. . 

bear the full strength reqpiired imve shown m , of ;heo«iic%^^ ... ’ 
8%e mteriti|ri:ed voltaic currra apparently (ULuses atrofiliy ol'^the morbid 
ceils from pole to pole in the path ^ the curraai if tim details of the appli- 
cation are efficiently carried out.** | 

" Besides local destructive agency there is .a peesNliiSF currents of 
from 50 to 150 ihiili axnpi^ss may eaM a Jbihde upon canceroim 

tissue at some dhrtwnoe beyond the point of eiectMe contact owing te its 
relativdy lower vitidity.” § 

So much for the treatment of oanoeir b^ dleotriofly. It wehld be 
easy to multiply quotations till they bapme Wearisome^ Am regards 
those selected, it will be seen that ih^ age l^ no meaim idi in a^ 
eath^ as to the certaioty and zanjge jA. ftk power or its liest mode of 
applii^iaon, but the unanimous asMthin 1h^ has is all the 
more stiikiug by reason of these 

When, however, we oome to dbn^ tnmoani, we find that though 
‘Hhe galvanm bidi;^ was used : Shr Jikibes Simpson forty years 
ago ’^Q for the dispemon of ime o^ growths^ a special form of 
electrolysis, inliodiioed by }hp« G. Appstoli in 1862^ is now generally 
adcqited. Of it he himself predicts |‘ t^ it will henceforth be 
admitted we have in ^iei^ pow^nl nmansof safely treat- 

ing fibitmd tnmo^ and that it will in Intnre be felt as a duty by the 
surgeon to imihe tsae of it before adq^it^ other measures.*^ f 
Let im see h>w oth^ 

labours of 4 |K)stoli,” says Sir SpenoerWieUs, “ have expanded and 
given a definiteness to our Imowle^is of tim of galvanic 

currents. * , . « As to ihs pennanence of mu;is,whm cwt& fhere has been, 
one can oiily say that ihongh five and 4 h^ jewm is: hut a short term 
to form est^rmtes npem, wh^ ire 014 that time 

the return ^ i^roptcmdi^^o^^ necaniity !lor further nmasuiet to 

quite exoepti<mal, it an£^ well for the future, and the oligeotaon of 
the possibility of relapse becomes of little weight. . . ; 9 im are 
tumoniB so large that no prudent surgeon would meddfe with them. 


* Cancel and Simple Tnxnovn ditpersedbylBlectrioit^,'*’ by G. K.D.,p. 4. 

t W. i. Steav^son, M.D., Lancet, Deo. 7, 1889, p. 11^. ■ 

$ of / ^ in Pour Gaiee of Cancer by a powerful 


Conent,*^ % ir; iDfllU Parnm^ M.D, Jhit, Med, Jowmal, 4^ 
Deo. U4m p 1258. 

S “ meci^W the DiMuee of Women,*’ by O. B. 

ti Dr. AwdNs^ Jitf. Jevirnd, Hay 12, im, p. 1014 
^ q Lotieee, Dec. 2^ 


Lancet, 



THE mECHEHm^ cum m C4^ 


Hiere, sorely, is tke (XK^eion for tlie electricif^^ power* 

His &etlipd is a new r^tirco lor a des|WFSifc0 

be-;i«relcopl C;-"- ' ' : / 

Ag^ we;]bfl^1^6 q£ 

tions for has been pronounced phenoxnenal/’ Br* 

Thomas writes : ^‘1 hate thrown . . • . oter 
tions to -mw treatment, and longer I follow it the' more I ain 
sabiafieil^*;; ^where, We have ali^y, niy son andl, in sotosely 
it^ nioi^ etectaicity in strong accurately mei^iixed doses 

a hundred 

majoraiy:;^';;:«^^ ; 

A mtxnfsSi teQs nS how, ‘^ Many years , when 

1 argued thi^ would do many thnigs 

which the knife was called upon to 1 had not a sufficient array of 
facts to back my waa somewhat mocked. But 

with the advanoo ;af m:pmence, .... until it 

culminated m a pedsaM eMksi^^ sn.th Dr. Apostoli, a personal in- 
vestigation of 2500, and a personal wit- 
nessing for tor totoiat a the large 

number of caeto iu the Rue de Jour 

What' I have semi ^ • • Bcores of observers all the 

world over are dohag a$d I do not yet 

know that it w91 I have not seen such an in- 
stance, but 1 beHelii^ the near future when we shall 

be able to do even that it will .... dis- 
sipate pain, improve size without danger to 

life. Is there anytiiiiig science which can offer so 

much ?’’ t ' 

The “ scores of observm *’ is no mere figure of speech. In more 
than one Lpndph. ^vincial and Scotch hospitals, 

Apostoli's awthod;#^ At New York, Ohicago, Boston, 

P^delphia, treatment of fibroid 

tumours iby the . . • tmiversally 

recognised of the St Louis 

Hospital, DeKtang, of Nantes, 

stated at a ^ tike Aat he had treated 

ninetynseven - w suitotog fim by eleefcrolysis with 

ezcelto'^ 

Su<^ ^ attested suedeaBBS to be aet against failures 


» of T7t«rine DiaMMs,** bj Sir l^eaoerWeUa, BsaUhieatte^n 

JhtretgteHf/ JHtclitfiM; voL lOt P< and Brit, 
t and bis Work,*’ tyPmtenpor.H. B%atow, Laneetf The, 22, 

1888i 

- MJ>.. p. UT. 

Dm ». isB9, 
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cited by opponents, wbich may or may pot have been due to imperfect 
instraments, clamsy manipiiUiLtion, or mistaken diagnosb. 

Taming now to scrolalous miid, enlarged glands and go£trej we 
again discover oar first advocates lor electrical soigexy in tbe:4avk 
ages of the scienoe. ■ ■■■ 

Dr, Perdval, in ids “ Medical {k)mmentaries,” rdat^^ its 

means ha “ removed a namber of haid tumours f]i>m the 
they had remained daring three years, and resisted a vmaetyvof 
apphcafcioiis/^* And in Dr. Joseph Priestiey^s “ Histpry nf .BljW- 
tridty ” we read that sweliings in the faoe, neiric, or b^er pkpes, 
are oftentimes very mach redaced by a few of 

the phial through the part; hat these: wifi be found to 

yield to the drawing of ptrong tiho fhoe without using 

the phial.” t . ’ : 

Nim avons ^ cdd, bat stitt lihar« Mma a oerinin signifi- 
cance in the belief whkh was 

able to command. Between 1850 aii 1^ Santanfiald d^rs were 
bnsy with their carientS'. : ■ 

“Bmnak in his < Galvano-Therapie,*^ meutkais Ih& he had succeeded in 
removing a namber of swollen and poinfiil lymphatoe the neck. 

. , . . Meyer, by the of stroiig jmd aim 

ind succeeded in removing or diminishing multipls induieted lymphatic 
tumouis. .... Choosidi: hitt 

many of long standing, with staide ^vimm cix^^ has often ri^aced 
them with wondeiial rapidity, sometimes completely. . . . Seeger claims 
to have been equaifiy saeoeeiful in infiawmatwy glandulat' swellings. 
OmniuB and Legios give similar insfeanceii of:«eiire,in connection with glan- 
dular tumoars.”| " , ' • ' , , 

More lately the Professor <ii in the Medical 

College of EbBode!|diia states: “ tnmouis, as goitrei enlarged 
and sahmsaillfwy^^^ . . . ylbtf have been 

repeatedly cored by dectrdysia*^ , ' ,, . ^ 

From Edinbnigh comes the record td mx cmt of foniteen test cases 
of goitre absolutely cured hj the 

A veiy lew lines mast sa00s i(^, ofi6 ottsw Idm of tumoar. In 
the Lancet, of March 20/ 1976, them » of Ibity oases of 

mevus electzolytioally ti^sted % Hospital, 

wnd he dwells apop the ceitamty mid safety of the process, the faint- 
ness of the moatrix a^ t^ absence of idl after^il^ the 

surgeon to the GhUdim*B Hospital at Netting^ am 

indnoad to give the experiapee of a yeari^ mm 

* »‘Obiemtiott» 00 Medical Xlecrtiidty,” by Francis liOWis^ 
f '**16*1^ oh laectHdty/^ by J. p. peokett, p. 64. ' . ' ^ 

t by Dr. do WaitSv|llai^. i»7S. 2f>7, 

259. ■■ . 

§ “ MedlcftlMsCtdibity,*’ by. Roberta Rartholov, 1881, p. 368.- .v... ' 

{{ ‘*Treiha»eat of Oottre by Ble6trdyeis,*V by J. Dwacao, Journal^ 

Nov, 3,188a.-- 
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in liie treatment o£ nmiiy b^nse in xxty hands it so 

kid seems to possess advantages whidi noim ^ liie moro oom- 
mdnly adopted methods of deahng with these growths^^ c^ 
to have/* 

I pen. As regards the ooid^i(«th% t^ 

of electricity on hnmazi tissnes, and the eompaa^ 
tive eifea^ or strong, intermpted or constaxit enn^ts, it 

ivbidd lh»|n^ hazard an ignorant opinion, grounded c^y 

' on title -pin!^ 

I is to collect and arrange the arguments 

kid evidehce of in onr and 

fkrour of sdrgidal elek^ndl^t ksd to present them fairly, omitting no 
word that mod^es Iheir ^ lE^nthis aim 1 have niok; imper- 
fectly fulfilled, for vi of access to a frac^on of 

the American works on i|d6i^-thexi|A^ have perforce left 

unexplored a maiaB • ^ Uteratnre on the same subject, while 
time did not permit me to exhaost Ihe mine of English medical 
periodicals. Proha^f this mine, however well worked, would not 
have prodaoed a very kkmdioit^ for if it did there would hardly 
• be, ae I think ^erp iif* a ntikft 

The little I have will have served its purpose well 

should it lead any deofdjp kPSiEoilied about themskves or others to 
consult such authorities as are their reach, and, if thereby 

satisfied that electrioity deserves a trial, then, under l^e advice and at 
the hands of a master of the eralt, to put its powers to the proof. 

' • Edith PiiTHFutL. 

* ‘‘OnlheXrasaMDt ot K«fi b^^meetrcljraUi,^* by Lewis Mojibkl, 
i?ctrft^cr, vol.wiz. .p. m8> ■'§ 
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I T IB impossibid for me to coanmnpa an^. detoiled licences to 
my Australian tour without almost 

univers^ enthusiasm and extreme I ^ received. 

It was in every sense a reoeptum erttii^. out of Ihe ordinary course 
of things. I felt that it wpr, only had 

behind me a somewhat lengtheiued puhS^ Me in the cause of God, 
but that I wi» also received as fiiunder and origmator of the Salvation 
Army. I had been preceded hy a bo£|jjr of werkers representing the 
Army, who had proved to all classes tlicar self-denying devotion. 

They had won the approval of aU thdir successful labours in 

reclaiming the most vicious and disiDuud characters in nearly 

eveite localitjl^ whe^ hid labouxed- Tltese 'facts wmra borne 
testimony to not any isolated indMBiialB, but by the niinisters and 
the clergy of all denominations |n ey^partr of the Australian colonies. 
No small element in the creation Of the with which I was 

greeted, was, no doubt, due to tbo &ot thfft iBj iKliew social salvation 
had been very widely read. WhSal in al) its details, the 

motive underi^g jt had been ai^^ifciated and approved Si every part 
of Australian Gontiheni ft was a matter of viny considerable 
satiation to me^fimt I should teeem 90 hearty a welobsm. 

1 was ei^iaUy gratified to find ministers of diffsrent Churches 
pre(lqpoBed to receive me an the kindest posaUe This 

resulted no doubt, cone^ ibm the fact that mittist^ of the 
diffisrent bodies in Australia more f re(]aeni]y occupy a: plat- 

form, and meet one ibaother on Wms of greater friemp^ in 
this oount^. all the dexpminatmns, the W 
the most heai^ in the receptbn^^^t^^ me, though they were 

closely followed by other Nonconformists, and eaniest 
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clergyinon in all pairts of ilxe coto yi^ with their 

Nonoosiomiat brethren. In New weioomed at Amk-- 

land bjr l^e bi^^i and in some oftiie ool^ even ^liaan datholic 
prieatn 1^^ ^at ^mpathy with me and my plansj end a^ 
earnest dnsire to hd^^ . 

conld have been heartier than the xnaxmer in Whidh I wee 
reoeiyi4 by the officiala of the Government. They seemed to ree(^* 
vise tneilia a friend of law and order, and to regard our twelve hundred 
elSioeirs Werldng all over the Continent of as in a Mnd of 

partiierEMp wi^ l^mselv^ for the advanoe of the com^ My 

reception at Hobairt Town was a forecast of ail my kter reoeptmns^^ and 
will serve to Ulr^stnite ihein« v 7he IVemier and the M^irdater of the 
Treasury came « bcmrd. thO to meet me, and 1 was enter- 
tained by the lait?ter*/ at Embane, every person of 

note came to greet nm; |md in oolonies, Sir Henry Parkes and 
other leading men avaited tSmurnelvea of every possible oppoiiiUnity of 
manifesting tJm oonfidei!^^ thj^ had in the work that the 

Army was eanyi^ om; I and take courage. 

My eomparati^yihidtf the Southern Continent convinced 

me that the AusMliM^ the most magnificent 

inheritance that to the lot of a young nation. 

All that is a splendid future, and to 

make them in .the di^; % coioe the United States of the Pacific, 
rivalling the great imt^icaa Co^ in prosperity and 

influence, is a lariju imwewiB'^of population and a Btromj Govern- 
ment, The one dadget Australian politics is the 

danger which results fear in the minds of the legislators 

of the people whom ought to govern. The constant danger 
of losing theiiiitiiiln via^d^^ 

Speaking, characteristicB of the Am^lians 

as they impres^^^^ upon me I should &fay that they are 

far more Americahs. They are hearty, friendly, 

and outspoken. those quahties which may 

be described in of the men has 

gene through many difi^ to the pmlicm he 

at present ac6apie& It seeuut to me that thd ;^ danger 

which confronts them is the danger which 
They ai^- fe ccUistant peril cf too mu# store on the good 

things Hfe. Their att^ude is tOo^ Hke that of the 

when he was dying, his dhapliin endeavoured to 
oomfm^ him that there ym vU 'betW {ilioe prepared for 

hiim.. replied with a:o;gQicd ^ force, I don’t want 

a betl#4¥li|ne that is good 

enou# feir me.** 

TSaib bes^ents of a young nation see very similar to those which 
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ocnne to ayonug xna 5 . The hilarity and vigour of youth lead to f - 
love of exoitement, with all its ooiise<]ue&t dangers* One xnanifesteti^ii M ; 
of is to be found in the terrible hold which gambUng has 
the Australians^ It comes well-nigh to being a imticmal 
Boys at schpoli servants in families, and every class of society f^nr 
the higbest to the lowest, are infected with this moral djewaJe*' 
Almost evexy small town has its own race-aground, and facilitieSi fer \ 
gambling are permitted by tbe law, in the most deplorable fashio A* 
Anoth^ maiufestation of the same thing is to be fcmnd itt the ;tra^^; :: 
mendous passion for outdoor sports. I was told 
I met that her son had been at a school whmfe reoeuved much 

more attention than * education* These ass Ussnisbes e^d defects 
almost inherent in a young natfam, and Saps^aSy in one which has : 
known such unparalleled material to the lot 

of the Australian cdloniesv ’ v . ~ ^ 

At the same time, I should niM^ned to say that 

there is more vice in the, Anstraliam oc&mW' than nsvthd older 
nations of Europe. It may be mors JbflKe^faeed, just because of the 
very vigour of the national life, and 4dsp ^bscanse; of the very much 
smaller influence exerted by puWlic 0 {mih)n. Aiulstilia is a very long' 
way off. The family that has a soapegraoe s^ t^^ and they 
say, Where shall we send Jblfa? IfB not fir to America, 

it's not far enough to the Cape, let us si^d buh. tb Australia.” What 
is the result ? He feels that ho is far enough my from home to do 
just what he likes, and becomes l^e prey^uf the very same class who 
were his danger at home, and goes down to destroction, unless he be 
rescued by the Salvation Ah)^^ The very op«in«w of his immo- 
rality is due to the fact that he hull teft h^e * far bdxind, and that 
no one whose opinion he values JHtm in the cdonies. 


The LABOUft PnoftiaM^ / ^ 

When we come to deal wUh tW kboor <{aet^ iii Aaeferhlia, we 
And very much the same evils there as sjt hi^, not in the 

same proportions, notwithstimdiag .ilMi; Ausb^lia (that it is 

the Paradise of the working msC th^ we many viking men 
to whom it proves in no sense a Paradise. Lady Jersey told me 
in the course of one of our converiwticns that aim had 
upon by a deputation of ladies to urge her to take up 
seamstresses, many of whom were only earning five: per 

week. A sfcrikhag proof of the comparative similarity 
condition of tie kbour class Isige AustraUan towns, 
this donntiy was afforded me ph one when I bad be^fkmntei 

by a Chmese tes^merphant to disc^ mati^ I 

was surprised to find that he had » number (d rqjresentiitiye men 
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toge^r to meet me occasion, and among^ sotne repre- 

smitati^s of tlie labour party, Wbo were awabj^bg t6 a 

domtastration to denounce me and niy proposed schainea ^ to 
inj4*e"^ working man. I said to them, If J bad been 

goiagbi^ to England intending to say to tbe cai^nt^ and tbe 
bniMers. and ^ the plumbers and the blacksmiths, ‘ AnitraUa is a 
Paradise for you,’ it is probable that they might have listened to me, 
and that there might^^^^ been alaige emigration of men who would 
have competed with yon. I do not, however, propose to do anything 
of the kM. All th^^ to do is to bnng men out to this 

coun^ who ihe agrionltural industry of the country.’’ 

One of the labour oi»i?aTUi^ent present therenpon mide the 

following statement. He time since, a census was 

taken in Sydney of fifty of ilie most representative and most respect' 
able artisans in New fioath Walea. . It was found that they were 
earning on an average only £2 a week each, and that of this sum they 
paid twenty pw oeat. in rent.** 

As another illuatratmn of iny eontention that the conditions of the 
labouring elm in the towns do not largely differ from 

those which prevnl at home, may be fohnd in a statement made to me 
by the second largest ahlpown^ in New South Wales, who was intro- 
duced to me by Sir Henry I%rket. He told me that although it was 
true that the dock lafoai^' his work, there 
was such a large number ^ seeking this work that the majority 
of the dock labourers in constant poverty. This state- 
ment is confirmed by a appeared in the Times of 

February 19, in w;hiiA it that the authorities at Sydney 

had opened a Labour Bureau (an imitation of the Salvation Army’s), 
and that four.lm»d«»d 5^ datiCf lrork registered on the first day. 
This means a great nten. It means that there is 

the same deplorable oestriltat^ going on in the large Australian 
towns to-day that w« find to be such a grave social danger at homev 
Even whtt endgrahiS/go' old country and settle mi the M 
their sons and danj^itf find Hieir wky to the pities to ihoirem the 
pressure there. ' * • ^ 

’ ’ The . 

My remedy for all this » to get the people there, as in this country, 
to work oh the land. I am well awaim that we eonf^onte^^ 
the diffitndty that U man does not Uve by bread akme,^ that the real 
reaitmi^^ ^ec|le^^i^ to the centres it beoanse they care more 
forezdMtti^ all that city life g^vim them^^ 
ability lA this state o! 

affatrs, I wild therefere ihris^ of # utK)n 
tioii el ihe |^^ the of affairs^ 1 
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would then lay it down absolutely that charity must come to au i^d. 
There must be up more giving /out of doles. Money must not be 
handed over to the destitute unless they prepi^ed to a 
return in labour. Those who are unable.lo work mui^* be sctpp^d, 
but the idle aHe-bodied men must be compelled by 
work. Idleness must be treated as a crime. Having ix^uQ^^ thp 
people in the hece^ a return to agrionltitref the 
must transfer them from the crowded centres to the agricu^urd 
districts by compulsion if all other means iiaiir 

The next step upon which I should iwst; w^ be the formation 
of industrial villages, with plenty of . ppd 

other amusements, and, above all> o£ the higher 

side of human natoe % 

entirely wrong. One hundred ^hly acres are granted for 
nothing to one man only a'few pounds o| fi^taL He finds it 
imposBible, with his limited capitaii to Work sfieh a large farm. He 
borrows money, and gets into inrtte If he has energy 

and courage, he fights Ids way; thiwugh; vif jaofc^ he caves in. But 
even if he succeeds, what hi^p^auif. Bare he finds himself in the 
midst of one hundred him from the 

rest of his fellows, and is as 

necessary to man with his 190^ Acidties |SS vei^ bread he eata 
Instead of giving him one bufidred I would give 

him six acres for spade mxkurej and a' run^ ibr his horse and cow. I 
would then find him provide him with 

a horse and cow, and evexything else that was necessary to start him, 
and then surround him.witih ,a circumstanced. 

In such conditions the tem|^cm *h© town would be 

reduced to a minimum. . ; \ 

I am well aware that I shall be I^V&at this is not work for a 
Government to undertake. I shell there may be 

plenty of good laud in one pii^ of men starving for 

want of that land in another part of ths^ wmpixe, it is not part of the 
duty of the Government to romove man firam the crowded centre to 
the open country. I «^y to my objector 

what would be his opbdon.cl had abundant 

com stored in granaries in c«ie paisti of its domaius,^and; a. 
starving fbr want of bi^ in aabtlmr |»rt ? Would ^ whole 
world execrate the Govemment which refused to convey the com to 
the starving multitudes ? Whaft, then, shall wo say of a /Oovera- 
mmit which has mifiions starving for want of knd in <me of its 
dominiomi an 4 ^ m Imid unoccupied in of 

the sanm r^m ? lu^stoad atten^ng to these have a 

Govennnent wl^ in debatii^yH^^ 

Government £pr Ijelandj and similar topics, all of a most abwlately 
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secondary importance to %ose wWcli; we are icxmsid^ing^ I am 
reminded by snch conduct of the nurse of a 

baby, and when the mcrtiher returned and found the ba%^ to 
death, the nurse excused* herself saying that die had sa?ed 
the baly^e Truly our Government is attending" ^ 

•clothes whi^ die body politic is being destroyed. 

I have 3Kit submitted my scheme to a single practical politl^n or 
a objections have not been sHenoed. 

All that thi^ osn tell me is that I am treating the people too much 
iike^ildrea.^ this is absoliitely neoessaiy ; that the 

people pi^ve themselves to be children,^^^^ as such they must treated 
in order that they may be tadg^^ bl^memen and wcunen. We do not 
go to children’s schooled ssfft boys and ghis, we want yon to 

hold a little meeting ih^s decide by vote how much time 

you would like learning your 

lessons/' We dec^ far fha xhiifim what they need. Or let me 
take another illustrflldoiL^ of sheep which 

has eaten all the paskciM in on4 field does not leave the sheep in that 
field, but he drives dMUU} ^ andher field, and if the sheep have a 
spark of sense they vHOQ be for being driven. 

There are three wealth — Production, Ptepara- ’ 

tion, and DistributSoii. Xfi state of civilisation the last 

two elements have had. irafB^efi^ ; but what is the good of 

this if there is noy|S^uht^ to the Australians : You 

have here boundleSMl -where did it all' come from ? 

It certainly did not :^p heaven ; it came out of the earth, and 
where you four milficms have got your riches foom there is enough to 
provide for a hundred millicmB.** : I pointed out to the people in 
Brisbane that near iheh tract of count^ known 

as the DarHi^: would not require manure 

for years to augisM^ its^^^ it is held by squatters, and used 
for sbeep ra&e. :1l%ece'|s; m land there to contain the whole of 

my three minici&e who submerged tenUi ” in B^gland, 

and I assured tihem millions were panted down 

there, and walk bmlt rouifed thitts^^ nesc^ up to b^vexii and the 
gates sealed up fCr ever^ the three mSIiGnB might Uve ^l^ never 
ttoubl^ljaa^ ^^ the EesurrectkiB: inom. 

Australia, though they are hated by the Austra- 
lians, what can be done by ^d cidbuie. The Galifor- 

niai»; MH^^ large wheat-growing tra^ pfoduee fifteen bushels of 
wheat b^-'^ atre, the EngHshxnan twentyream bmahels to the acre, 
the'9||l|M to fifty, 

the Ohfii^w^ ^refblime of evesl^i^ and 

his paiii ki i iig ^ of ground, wquld produce abimfe a 

hundred bk^s W lbs aore^ This shows conclusiTely that my main 
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contention is right^that ground, like everything else, produces 
exact proportion to the amount of lakonr expended oh it. 

I am well aware that any scheme which inrolres the peopling 'of 
these fertile tracts mth the men necessary to cnltiyate them &oihn^hfy 
would mean a great expenditure of money. At the samn tim^, it 
caniiot be too often pointed out that we are spending in Ehgiand 
to-day £10;000, 000 for the administration of our ^^ivLatr^ and 
another £10,000,000 for private charity. This is mere iunelioratibh, 
and leaves the country at the end of the year m just as bad a pli^t 
as at the beginning. This £20,000,000 is 
that it is expended, but let the £^,000|;jW be expended on my plan, 
and if sunk for ten yearn a grtkt be created. 

1 have had large tracts of laAd to the in the AustrSlM 

colonies for nothia^, when^^^^^ worth £20 an acre. 

What I ask is that the Government tihotfid ad wee the money neces- 
sary to carry on this work, and tal;^ &e ta^ as a a^nrity. We land 
in my farm at Hadleigh cost £18 an Asd f am assured on com- 
petent authority that in a few years land wiS be worth £50 an 

acre. Two of the members (<me a Cabinet 

Minister) have been to Hadlei^ and have expressed their 

gratification at the succeseKol ^ Is there being carried 

on. I am prepared to spend 4^8,0^ in d^ an Over-the-Sea 

Colony on the lines which l!%tve deseribei3» aiitd, when that £25,000 
is expended, I shall ask the Government to .adv^^ another £25,000 
on the security of the frpf&ctf already created, to farther extend 
the work. 

I do not hide from mylMdf toe last is to 

some extent incHned to bisect to i&7 ^ ground that if 

it be largely iwccea^l, it will lorn tiie pirio^ of agncnltural produce. 
My answer to this is that sudi paetotol^^ W I hope to es- 

tablish will largely consume their <ni^^pvbdime| as they will tend to 
become indnstrid vilU^. Me^w!^ toe condition the working 

man in the crowded centre will be to mnidt iiaiptor^ hgr the removal 
of surplus labour tost he win beodiae i heftor cutttomeir to the agri- 
enlturist than he amid What hsppens at the inesent 

time is that you hare loiir hundr^ men with work Ibr tow hundred 
and fifty. It does not li^p matted fbr the three hundred imd fifty 
trades unionists to swear 4ft the fifty blacklegs. I say to 
nnio^ist, Help yourselves by all means against the of the 

capitalist when he is rapadous, but the solntiop oi ycnir JiSB^lties is 
not to be fbnnd in all this, but in making more work* 7%!s can only 
be done by leaving the towns and getting to work on the laiid.^ 

Many diffibulties inll be i|Uoted as Hkely to interfere with the 
working out cl my plans. On my return to England I canie hy the 
wonderful Mont Cenis railway. There were many difficulties in the 
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way of that railway. Oapital, skill, aad discipliaea labonr had to be 
^to oreroome them j bat they hare been imd now you 

have a spleadiH road from Italy to Fruioe. 1 

the way of the derielopme&t of my 
Of^emd Qtffi bo bre^^ by. skill, capital, and amlliotilf . A 1: am 

m* X belmve the English pnblic will be ocmTinc^ before loi^, 
;th^ ^ necmBaiy skill and the necessary authority for murryiag out 
jtbis wdik are to be found in the organisation tbe l^vatioa 
7he English people, mther through them Gorermnent or by 
ypluptaty sobsiadptions, must adrance the necessary capital If 1 
CjE^ot raise it iH any , otber way 1 must borrow it at 3^ per cent. 
But the monfy mm^ be lameii and tl^ the work of transferring 
the surplus population fHmr iie>cspwded emitora of Englrad to the 
.nnoccm|ded fertile trai^ of Asoteip^^d our other colonies will be 
accompUshed, if not in as sheiia ti^ yet with the same premsimi 
and oertainty tluA oonstraotion of the great 

inmrnational thoroni^hfani Iran Franoe to Itidy through the very 
foundatifflw: of 

WitUAM Booth. 



GOraSlSATIONS AND GOREESfONDiNCE 
OF 1H0MAS CAWI 4 ; r 


jPiWtilliSiRi-:-';: 

B y iJte time Carlyle reached! ait^, i'yM to hia |i«ople in 

Scotland, 1 revived tlw S« todc a gennibe in- 

tereet in every honest atteinpt by famine, 

and where indnstiy was {mra^sed % il^ of the 

indnstrions dasses. He wrote eoiata^j on die sntgi^, and it will 
be a revelation to those who JbcSwye been indiSerent or 

hostile to Ireland to note dbsl l(»g 4»d4(paoM ^bmight he bestowed 
on the Irish problem. H^is^ a Irtter'^tMi uz weeks after our 
separation in Ulater. Itf ind '^ iettdB, he speaks his 
mind with perfect ftwalnlieii W dmy need no comment, 

and I have re&aiued from oSmlng a^ i; bat h loanee at the circnm- 
stanoes in whidi a letter Whs wntkeb is oceasumally necessary to the 
better msderstaoding of it, sM k iildi cases I to 

inake the note as brief and pradiltd'iil.h. 

iBELiUtD IN Luo Qwuim, . 

■ ' ' 1840. 

Desk Honnr^r grt your dToftMi Ko. 1 frr in ks Highlands of 
S(x>tlimd; the othk' Hoi! ^ now ^ Ji«v again) at 

sncoessive mma sonthcofy'pdirts ; fraaUy, the my 

return home ftmu these kbig roamings, I ionnd yew 
d somebody, here instead d being for^^^ and safe, t)l>Mi^,!amoDg a 
heap of mhrish. !nds Is wltft news I have had of yon snoe-^day you 
roSri away from me on the staeet of Stranoriar ; news S(|ei|i^, ope will 
eonsider it waQ, and spread it oat to aQ its expansion. 

“ I like die new iTattoa '«e^ weH, eqpeciaUy Ho. id was the 

second that readied ase. IsiMIBto see there a betun of r^ stw-fire and 
manful inrigpbit and en^vow,shootingfoithfnm amid theddtdMmdk^ 
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fialigiuous eteinwts ; fSoA destmied yefc, by h«iveii’s bles^g, to subdue them all 

I wish much— pferhapg you do hot know, or dedph^ feommy vehm and 

impatient gpew^h, how much I wish— that it may be So, Bett^ w wotso, 
yours is the only voice I hear in Ireland entitled to any conddei^bte 
from me— the one human voice there amid the infinite barking and h 
which is all have heard this long while. May you truly fova wisdom, and 
re^d all other tIdngS) popularities, nationalities, t&c. dh., as ^re noise and 
hdnsei^e ihhbmpanhm. Him that is loyal to wisdom Wisdom ^ 
andhimonly i he shall ' acquire strength by going,' for all the universe is on 
his side; in thS darkest of hrghts, even in Ireted's night of 

1849, ‘^ails^ine more and more tmto the perfect ^y.’ Your temptetaons,. 
and open and disgTHsed impediments, I too well, will be many; but 

the task is great, and, if yph; front them well, the priim, top, is great. 
Courage, patience, the eye to SCe to endure and do, may these 

be yours, and all that fcdlowA from iheml 

** To-day 1 have already written two letters, all on Ireland, and must not go 
deep into the subject just now. Hmr account of the potato failure is 
much stronger than I have yet gathered ^where, though it corresponds in 
tendency with >hat I saw in ScotU|nd, where the miserable roots were daily 
getting spotted more imd inore; yet i( Was without that murrain rapidity of 
'10, and one's conclusion then was that nobody could yet say or guess to what 
extent it might go. Anyway, there caunCtnow be any * famine ’ as in '46 ; poor 
rates being everywhere estaldidb^^^^^ the potatoes, rotted or not, being now 
altogether theprcqwrfcy the landlord, to be stru^led 

for between them, iu that game at all. 

May they rot, I say^ alWl^l the p«fc enstence of Ireland remain pos^, 
unrestorable by humaaoeiiM^ more in this world \ Alas I 

even rotted they wid io they will for years to come 

make of agriculture a kind of gmblhag^ or at least keep alive an element of 
tliat kind in it, pernimous in all purJ^is of men. A farmer in the Perth 
regi<m, I was by his potatoes alone last 

year ; the priced in London were some aizfold, and the Perth man's potatoes 
had Kved. This ymur it Is likely mumgh they may^ have died, and his loss- 
nay, who can estimato ttae really be a soul in him) whether 

they have died Of 

** l{ou are surely r^t la What ytm atg^iie abodtthe state of the land ; that 
it is a covenaat d iniytdty, dean eontraiy to God Almighty's law, and con- 
formable only to my Lord now gives a ploughing man 

access to IniAk soil (and you may add Seottlik and English Europe if 
yon like); ntemble solecism— alaa! dast dm ouUwme d a 
sUent d <tU our aoileinjlms, oaate, cowardices, and con- 

traventkt^;^^ of . Heaven's Paar]|am^ of it, 

fallen upim: and the thoi^ht, low W beyond the most 

distant aoiuues of it lie, and the of it lie, may well 

make . 

“ cfympathy, and d allgnodin^ 

the water^^;^w any feerible attempt to im^ 
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sxiisery of miseries. In * land tenure ' itself, or the direct question of tenant 
and l^dlord, it is possible some oonsidemble improvement imght by express 
law be brought about ; but I confess the %are of an * Act of Parliament ’ that 
could rect^y aU thatis in^nceivable ; and even of one that could tmsdatall 
decidedly to rectify it) 1 have no clear notion hitherto. If you have, by all 
means explain it publicly, but not till you have studied it Well, and tidked 
'with lawyers, political eccmomists, and all such classes upon it« What they 
have to say, were it even all false, has to be taken along with one, and known 
both to biei; and to be a falsity. The Mand tmmre ' in England, you perhaps are 
not aware, is precisely what your Irish one is, in that most essentiltl respect 
that the tenant has no lease. Oenendly thfUug^ut tins England 

leases are not known, or only beginning to be Imowh l in the 

Queen's dominions does the faruier, wi^ 4dl his workm Prom 

the practice of England you wiU get w I think ^ la^) If 
were investigated with that vieWy W0tdd % l^ yield you something. 
Bid you ever speak with Hanc<^ on; ^ is full of sealoua 

notions on that or kindred matt^; Uad fip«aks frcm imdmr a wig withal. 
On the whole be practical, ibid rendition ; support in 

abundance awaits you here if bS udth. ' 

**A1bo do not much mix^ iU'a Well enough meaning but, 

Ifear, extremely windy Oeorge Sand, &c., 

species. And more power to ynur^eftiwiw und always more. 

Yours evm* sluceiuty,' ^ / T. Oarlylb." 

** One — , a young Edinbn^ maai^ mm and for some years past in 
Manchester, 1 accidentally laait^ ^ to you, offering services, which 

have been declined. Very well, upon But, some- 

how, I feel that you do hot prubaMy uhde^^ poor young man, and 
that 1 ought to say a woid in c^jitoatlbu Poor fellow ! he is a kind 

of (illegible) this little and into a 

kind of Scotch Houssemf,^ so to him. An ex- 
cellent sdioiar, especially in OsrumUi si exaid information on all 

manner of subjectis, discernment the satirical 
side) ; in all ways an honoural^ verad little 

fellow (strange as you may think relied on for 

doing whatsoever he uhdert^ee to d% % C(UXt!unpta0us, proud temper, as 
1 say, though honest to the bmre $ tM. iauh*t ^ohai^soter if you 

can believe me, who have kpowh l^lor late I t|d he 

has once ot* twice taken to the noet tagrax^ mm looks 

absurd and almost j^sd, quite JoT at^ jouphoal, but X as^are you he can 
write in quite otJw styles 

for the Manchester indeed, till he toede imina b 

In the intexest of suffcrlhg huxuaiiity, and for the of 

real superiority, I testi^ these things. In the name of the ” 

Carlytd never saw Mr. Linton, and misnnderstodd 1 tbm^^^ 
W. J. Linton, the weil-kmown wood engraver (and hi»^ 

by ibe iHuelfations bf 6^^ own poems, was of 

profuse foney and B'rrf al peni^)^ was less a French Bepnblimui of the 
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Bchpol of George Swod and Louis Blanc, tlian an Engjisli repblican 
of the school of Milton and Cromwell, to whii^ Garlyle himself may 
be said to have belonged. Like many gifted young BnjfKshm 
the time, he found himself drawn towards the ati4 opn^Ibn 

to it largely in prose and verse. . The prose was, for the most part, 
controversial, justifying or illustrating opinions on which he differed 
with the editor ’; the poetry was incitements towards a generous and 
lofty hatioh^ity, I was delighted at the time, and still recall with 
pleasure thp picture he drew of Ihe future we aimed to create. The 
syinpathetio^^^ m will hot regret, I think, to make acquaintance 
with One IMe. poem of this 

'■ «y]p!',W?PT-lrfANDi 

••• «The,Hat»pyl4nd^ ' ■ 

Studded -with cheermi odmofcMiads, tfur to 
with guden grace and household eymmetry t 
• < How g^nd the wldo^hiow'd peMaiit> lordly mien, 

The mabnii’f eereiie ! 

6 happy, hai^y land ! 

Half-hiJfiirdewy grass, the, hlithc 

Sktgs to the dSy-Btar.aa he whets his t^cyllu* : 

And to his haboa, at etpentide again, 

Oarols as blithe a stcaic. 

Where, in tbe golden ihecn of aatnznn e\’eb-. 

The bright-haiiT'd children play among the sheaves 
Or gathw -tipest apples all the day, 

As luddy-oheekd as they. * 

_ • . _ • , O J»ppy^ happy land ! , 

*'Obaroy]imdi ! 

The Ibip Shidke frosty air, 

The light smiles from the windows ; hearken there 
To the white gnmdshceV fide of heroes old-- 

V To ffsBie^jed Iktof^s foM. 

. ' . ^ happy, happy land! 

/ ^ 0 happy, happy land! 

Yon loitering and glad blushing maid. 

O happy Itusa J the Spring that qniekens tiiee 
i' XaHsuumldb^l 

A &w hter, J[ was gratified;^ aiMiteexpr«H^|fem and 

qniti« imp^edaE(i»4 approve of wWt 1 wm labctoteg to effect in 
IrelMid.^^ 4^ ooiieitgnee in (he guitar irejia either dead, 

exiled^ st^feraog . jbe of the hm* <if trtasdri, or (in a vejy 

few esM^ ijie^xipi^hed lailnre. I iimed to, enUst lecruits to 
fill thw I did not conceal fiKHh JiiMt-tiimm. the hard 

tanns Ireland imposed, or ^^ ^e dlasS of work to be 

donO in Sui di^itg oonditibn of tho oemhiijr wohld be slow and 
obsenre. iSwy ▼«» »» lon^ inrited^ u old, to share in literary 
m. I4B. 2 K 
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projects; reviving historical traditions or singing madrigals was scarcely 
an honest employment in such a c intry. Oar ship was a wreck on 
the waters, floating fast towards tl.e breakers ; whoeyer could help to 
raise the i^attered masts aloft, or nnravel the tangled ropes, wonld 
be thrice welcome. Carlyle’s app oval wM a strong incentive to press 
on. 

^*CHKLSfiA, Tu$$da^, Cfcfo6<!r 2, 1849. 

‘‘ Capital article, dear BufTy, that m lo&t Eation: * Wanted, a Jew Work- 
men T To every word and tone of that 1 say, Amen. Stand by ihat ; that 
is the real text to preach izmumerahle sermons from/ Pw^erly the one 
; result to be striven for ; all other tosulto whatsoever to pre- 
cisely by their efect towards aecdmpluddng of tois ! . beat 

article I ever read on Ireland; a nohle ‘ eSo^uence ’ in this, the eloquence of 
sorrow, indignation, and belief . ^ put hef&re horse in these utter- 

ances of yours, the first time I have ever seen that condition observed (that 
I can remember) by any patriotic Or speaJcer whatsoever. 

“ Steady, steady ! Hold on in that eounie, Which will spread out wide as 
the world for you, and you will do imQ|ei)^ good ; yH pa / — In great haste, 
yours, . : “T, Caelyle” 

Sympathetic readers will be see what sort of an article 

in a Nationalist journal Carlyle could jaim the best he had ever 
read on Ireland ; and if I gratify tBk sentiment by printing it, the 
reader, I trust, will understand that 1 weald do so with less hesitation 
if it were the work of any one else. 

“ WANTia), A ffW WOItKKEN. 

“ Ireland has xirgent need of wori^8^| abto and willmg to work — of men 
who will graduaUy (reiito about ornarrbw 

corner, a circle of light and vital wiamt|i, where there is now ignorance and 
lethargy. ' ' . . ; 

“ It is singular to remark how the' imd ; toe most conspicuous 

offices of public service have bec^W vacant togethei\ The panorama of 
history nowhere presents a great stage to neaady desmted;^d^ the 

prizes of generous ambition are so feebly 

“ toit comp^itors, high and low, and the 

ardour of a noble rivahy renawakenedf at toe of tebiiilding Ireland 
from her ruins is a dream. Unless thers are laoouipm suffioient for the 
labour, the veiy attoo^ becomes 

“ The generous young men who last bore the heat of the contest have 
received the wages toat ofteuest |my hertno: to^ They front 

rank, near^t the danger, and they have been struck dowm^ now 

pining in exile or seetbii^f to and Ireland, it is 

indififerent to their fate. This is the very hour when we dtotond with most 
Gottodsnoe new recruits to fifl their places. For it is in ^ of her 
mcaral ecH]^ that our ooun^ moves the profoundest pity aiid devotion ; 
and the toto oatotoe of helpMg her in this extremity aze not to 

be enlisted by or bbunty, by promises of e^- or visions 

of persoiml distinotiOD> If th^e be not many candidates torn Will under- 
take her smrvitotoiomi^g to work in obscure toil, 
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willingly embraced axid patiently persisted in, mthout the encouragement of 
applauding hands or gloridcation of any sort for the preeenit^ we have seen 
the latter end of Celtic Ireland. 

If there be practical capacity anywhere in this country, it never Itad a 
more favourabh) field in the world. No class of interest is so adequately 
represented as to jahttt it^ ears to inteU%ible counsel, if it cou^^ it. 
Pew oldces^ under popular control, are so satisfactorily occupied thatimen do 
not desire and speculate upon ii change for the better. The very Offices of 
Government are vacant-r-n^ as Vacant as if a revolution had given up 
DubUn Castle to the people. Wltwver is able to peiform the duties of 
Chancellor of the Jllxchequer in I^^ efficiently, or Minister of Public 
Works and Industrial Prog^ or Minister of Public Instructibn, will find 
the pl^ vacant, waiting for his coming. Not the Official unifonn, and the 
salary, indeed I but the power to <^te and guide operations and get work 
done— the true essence of authority* 

“The places are vacant^ but the^;^.1^ candidates who have hitherto 
appeared with claims worth; c(m«adesd39!g U very scanty. The difficulty in 
ejecting usurpers is OJmCtly the of succeeding; 

and nothing more. . /:.:v 

“ Spouting, j^eeching^and opi^^ can be performed by a 

large proportion of the adult population of this island. The faculty of 
writing sonorous and swelling sentences is nearly as common. O’Connell 
made a giierifia of nithleas speeddfiers who disturbed the peace of private 
society with the thuiwJe^?.a£ eloquence; and Young Ireland 

must plead guilty to h&vmg created ‘ a mcd) of gentlemen who wiite with 
case.’ But there is no oounti^. in ISurope where there is so little practical 
genius, practical aldll^ or as in Ireland. The 

smaUest officmltramckliu^:^ business^ the dullest 

intermittent commiiwn#vrhU doaa-f jobs - for the Executive, has generally 
more administrative capadty timn tom the best of our public men. The 
gnind, romantic, and piotuxiaS|ue^^^!^ imagination ; but it plunges 

restlessly in the harness of piimilcBl Work And mark the result on our popular 
institutions. We have Jmh mmnbeirjitwio originate nothing; Irish corpora- 
tions bankrupt in funds, chainiatery aiid infiu^ Irish boards of guardians 
replaced by paid officia^|rhp do tWiwork baiter, to the deep discredit and 
permanent injuiy of the qbj^tiy. 

“ Wioever ^o^ anything of the administration of public institutions or 
political spmeUes amiHs^pet .ns, knows teat, however large the l^y may be, 
the actual labour fa^ on half a dozen men. It does not seem possible to 
get a lorgcw number together in Ireland who will do habitual work. Yet a 
country is fraineil a^d shaped, lost or won, not by institutions, but by tbe 
individiital labours of men. Better a do*en men like Thomto J^^ than an 
Irish Barl^ampt ^te a down Tho«^ imply that conquest, 

and many othem mm mpbssiblb^to ^ch men, working 

together cordially purpose, multiply their mutual strength in 

a ratio too subtle tearithro Twice Ave is Often equal, not to ten, but to 
ten hundred. It in iwwisely workmen who will work in this spirit Ireland 
has' need'll . 

■ much more 

famaiW'^to^^ the 

immultij^to ttoasuws that lie locked up trisk which we have 

sung and ^4 to mudh— what are mOh^-^the tools 

with may glorify races, and S they will I And 

here the young ^ as they 

ever weapih ehy.touxii^ on the e^h, and/dbe^lkin^ 
learn to wteld W the devil and aB hia^ls could not keep them 
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from possessing this country if they were worthy of it, Even now, tlunn^dl 
and scattered as they are by exile and emigration, they have immeasurajbly 
a stronger hold upon Ireland than the Queen, Lords, azid Comtnons of G^eat 
Britain, if they had virtue to make a noble use of their- capacity and 
opportunity. , # ^ ^ ^ 

“ The waste lands, waste resources, waste powers, oven the waste labour 
of Ireland (shut up in workhouses) is not so strange a vii^ation of national 
economy as these Vaste opportunities — waste simply for want of the indi- 
vidtud enterprise and action so common- in other countries. In America, the 
fowt is scarcely cleared by the Irish pioneer till a city springs up, and mill 
wheels are whirling and engines panting/and soon a hurdled mOes of iron 
railway links the city of yeste^y with the gi^t Republic and 

the distant centres of commerce in the Old World* In Australia, where 
the kangaroo and the cannibal idiared the siU^t shcnus a few years ago, when 
Ireland was fighting for religious libe^y, cities have ^rowu up which alremly 
vie in riches, and even in social of the old fountain-' 

heads of civilisation in Europe, iiia true^t^ territory, 

and aio not pressed upon by <dd di^ineering^^i^ but the essential 

difierence does not lie here, butin tb^ hupafulness^^^^a^ irrepressible energy 
with which men work in. these new, Ireland is new; 
Ireland is unexhaiisted and. untried ; a^ to work, 

filling, up the details of a great derigni^y results 

accomplished ; to^y clearing av^y bid rubHsh, tc^morrow laying a foun- 
daikm^stone ; quarrying materials here, training workmen there; till the 
design, of which the ignorant could disoerti little or nothing in the rude 
details, stood revealed at last a perlebt eternal wpi*k. 

If it be iKissibie to get togethri^ a siuidl numb^^ of men who understand 
these deficiencies, and wUl consdenrioue^y endeavour to amend thorn, in 
themselves and others, it will be a good begtnmng. Such a biotherhood, 
like the modern giant of steam, would find no work too heavy or too light 
for it They inight preach the righ^ of tfee^]^ burning zeal of 

a Howard or a Y|noeht de Paul, and teach the ignorant wdth the patient, 
.humble assiduity of GeriiMGri^. Ati0we8t, they wouM take care to master 
with anxicai.s study the prinriph^ pi prescribed to the 

people, and refuse to cry out t lyls ^ that was a remedy without making 

sure as life and death that it was so. \A of the right, 

they would reftsee to sit still wMb anything ^m^ued to be done to advance 
and accomplish it. Ireland is falHag to ruin lor want of workmen like 
these. 'K; 

“ I^et such young men as feel honestly called to help us in this design send 
us their names, and they wifi be in a company from which we pre*- 

dict subsUutial and permanent serricea to IreWdu*' But it is workmen wo 
want. With icfie pditloians, amateur pdiittoianS) trading politicians we 
propose to tiansaict nu One hcoir from the n^i who giyes ten to 

his own proper putpuit^ii^ W p^ Xen hours "from tlie student who 

is feeding his spuiiirith heroin gwaie^us pui^^ 

in the school of pubfib affrirs, W But no msigic pan ton the 

jaded hacks of poHtics, or the mtp men com* 

paiiy . The fitness of candidates wfii tested; by the work they, can accom- 
plish ; and this is a thetmomater that^^t^^ no account of any quantity of 
blatant rommonplaoe, or of eloquent sentiments if they mean nothing, or 
nothing wMh meami^^ All candidates shaU have a fair triah Por the 
a great prise is reserved-^the recreation of 

Iroland V A m ever to win. 

Many^willaiih RA^ih ' ' ■ '^jv- , 

« Stems who and eaiu* ^ ^ ^ 
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Althougli we begin to work in the midst of eoetal disorganisation, our 
cuain task is not to combat and resist, but to found and create. This is 
a work of a tangible, practical kind for all who are ready to undertake it. 
Yague incentives to s^-reliance^ and the minor morals in goneraJ, like 
sowing chaff—no harvest grow;p from that kind of toil ; but we purpose to 
demand and results from all who are prepared to help us in 

taking possession of our countr}' ; results that will enrich the country an rl 
ennoble the workers, The drill, the jacket, and the discipline transform an Irish 
pea^ht into a sub-^stahle, with ^as military a carriage and as expeit an eye 
and band ks a veteran of the Peninsula. A few years in a National school, 
and the boy who eiherged out of a smoky and stlualid caldn, shared with a 
pig, is turned into a dean and shapely ypnth, fit to wrestle with the world, 
and te^%in the match. Look at a radlway porter or a railway policeman— 
*he decent uniform and the punctual system soon make a new man^bf the 
peasant. And this physioal training is a s^^ thing compared with the 
result of discnpline on the cultivated, aspiring 

men. The one multiplies iron, the b^er multiplies rarest gold of Ophir. A 
poorhouse, or a lunatic a^lttin, iii smim^ spectacle to us than the 

hall d the Four Oourts, with its mnl^ iu 

endless l»rrennes 8 , to many will never come, 

while ncWe^ork ]?eftdy for them, if they would learn 

to do it. .Tb€^ will be many gloomy, discontented hearts in Ireland while 
idleness is counted a social distinction, and until it becomes the point of 
honour to be usefully enjoyed* And this is a gospel which we must preach 
by work done. ’ < ' 

** When Napoleon turned adniinfstrator^he proclaimed as the issue of his 
task that not one pauper should imntttin in all France ; and that gigantic 
worker was striding towarils tlnk vesdit when the clash of arms called him 
away from his nobler war agaiiist socml disorganisation. In the enormous 
iazar-house of Ireland it is n<^ out of the range of rational ambition to attam 
the same goal. If the young men of Ireland do their duty we shall see in 
41 few years a happy people sit on eur soil, and the pauper workhouses 
ft)ecome houses of work lor free pr^^ We shall see raised on 

this solid basis that glorious Davis, O’Brien and 

Meagher aspired to worship and oevoted their lives to consecrate. That new 
nation which shaU gather Wok Wneat^ her wii^ the scattered children of 
.our race, and bid TOCm fulfil jwommed destiny. We shall see our free, 
developed, putted liulimd at foreign genius has pre- 

dicted, and native geidus nu^^aecomplisb, Hhe new and better Carthage 
oftWWestV 

'‘This is theusOfk of eiiu ^ geneiaticm the Kle^^ 

of Brahdenburgh grew into the pop^ous kingdom of Prussia. 

In the lifetime of one pmh tW loose, disjointed trai^ of the two 

Russias condensed into a firm and cobWl^l» The trampled provinces 

of Spain in the Low Countries— a huge Bog of Allen, a g^antic public work 
■—arose and ex|||Anded into the Sm^^ of W Seam lesstimethan oar young 

' AnZ no men Wm Into do 

if they be worthy of their destiny. 

If they prefer sloyi and apathy, great results are of course impossible. 
If they pr^er bdtowing inane noise and nonsense, they are more hopelessly 
ampossiiW ^ he wise and resolute, a great thinker has fore- 

told theb viotoiy. ‘Sven the casualtieB of life,' he says, ‘ seam to bow to 
tlm sphtt' lihat wiU not bow to them ; and design which, 

an theii^flxefe apfMwent tendency, they threatened to Iriistrate.’ ^ 

“ Ireland wants a few workmen of this calibre.” 
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AtnOBg tbe-recrnite this appeal; 

wards remarkable public careers/ iiotably^^^^^^a young Miwiter Gatholie 
who, after forty years, is now an offoial entrusted with the g^atest 
industrial enterprise committed to any Irishman in our day ; 
young Monster Protestant, who became leader of 
mentaiy Party in the House of Commons between tho d^th of 
Mr, Bott and the rise of Mr. Pam^* Out of these speculations on 
the duty of Irishmen came not all that was hoped indeed, but at 
any rate the Tenant League of 185(^ and the ooiaineiiceinent of a 
Land war not yet finished, and tlie eS&bli^^^ first Pm^lia* 

In the succeeding month, Gsrlyle s^^ 
from his own pen. Here is the letter wh^ a it 

Deae Duffy, --^The enclosed blo^ of writing is tumbling about ray 
blotting books for a whfie past/ I ought to but as penny 

stamps have come into the world, that!yo|te sh|cm!d have 
of bummg it. Do so, in Heaven's name ; do what else you Kli; only dm^t 
(except to your own heart) speak ol my moriisl n^ connection with it. 
The thing wavers so between being something mid bring nothing, that, in 
short, I think you ought to have Hie biimhig of it. * Taa et ah Imte,' * A 
Friend with a surly severe face, from Mr. JBnM&ble's Arborettim //iftemtcim,' 
&c, <fcc., some such reference, if you print^ny portion of it. Do as you like ^ 
only, you are sworn to silence deep as death, mind that. 

“Terrible quantity of cry for any symptom of - w that yet cieaiiy 
appears. Nobody speaks sense (on the wh^ nobody there), but yourself. 
So in the 

“Adieu in haste, 

“T, Oabltle. 

Chelsea, 26^ Abvetater. 

“ Can you reemumend to me a reasonable cclleetion of Irish songs i I do 
not care how vvlgwr they are, how 4c. pl^vided only there be in any 
form a trace of human verarity and inright; discernible in them. 

“ Will you be so good as read the of IHqper inride ; and then, having 
done the needful, reinsert, seal and <fispri)ch« ^ I have marked the two 
questionable points with a pendl and hxterrogat&on. 

“Pray make my respects to the good Mayor, and^g^ him mcny thanks 
from me. I have a copy dl aabM Klkmny pamp^ 

Declaration of the Irhfe Preiatec,*' ^«muary Xd4$-50) fio soon as I have 
myself done with it. 

The promised pam^let was iidie&ded few in a> ||^ 
meditating at Hiat time, a delri^oe dL the Irish at the of 

Ki&enny, under the title of “ The Great Popish RebelHoa.” 

I printed tim contribution with tiie 
suggested^ and JhdMy but he wet A .min Who 

could not hide hmiself. Mr. Bintoul of the imi^ 
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identified artiole as.CariyWa^ and oompbined ilnat ihe Hation 
should talk of a aurly face, idken, in truth, it was a sweet and sym- 
pathetic one to i^se who^ undeniciQd it. Since his death tte article 
has been referred to in Hograi^es asid revbwsv^ a^ piit^ed, in 
America at any rate. The reader will like to see it, and there is no 
longer anything that to be concealed : 

«TEE1S 

Vl&y BlMJCSjUS'S UirPYJnUJSHSn abbobbtum hibebnicuu. 

[This^^ tli6 pieliinijiary note in Jraiitoi ; A fiiead with a surly, satirical 
face flings in our way this banter upon ‘ Irish indolence.* Vety well, f riend ; we 
shame the Deril and print your libel. ^ %08^ doeert. If there be any seeds of 

truth init they wiU grow, when the wr^l^igebnly noake tnanuiefor thm.’^ 

“ Many Irishmen talk Of dyings’ ^ for Ireland ; and I really believe 
almost eveiy Irish^oan now idive to^ xn hb^^^ opportunity to do 

the dear old counti^ some good* i Ppportun^ at once usefully , and 

conspicuoudy ‘dying* for (»untiies^s^ truly the rarer 

they are the battw; but the' inconspkiuoualy 

living for one’s Muntiy, thb Was h£w denied to any man. Before ‘ dying * 
for your country think, my friiendB, hi how many quiet strenuous ways you 
might beneficially five far it. 

“ Every patriotic Irishmiw by hypothesis, almost every Irishman 

now alive) who would so fidn m^^ dear old cotmtxy a present of his 
whole life and self, why does example— directly after reading 

this, and choosing a feamMe plant one tree ? That were a 

»mall act of self-devotion ; Him such tree Will never 

shelter. Hardly any mortal but eebld manage that— ^hardly any mortal, if 
he were serious in it, OQUld plant and nourish into growth one tree. 
Eight million trees before tim present gene^ run out, that were indubit- 
able acquisition for Irekmd : fpr itb o^ of the barest, raggedest countries 
now known; far too nigged a coUipiry^ with patches of beautiful park and 
fine cultivation, hke swds of bi%ht sc^^ a beggar’s clouted coat — a 
country that sta^ docidedlyin ne^ of i^ter, shade, ornamental frihging, 
look at its laod^espe where you will Once, as the old chroniders write, ‘ a 
squiirel (by bending its bpisrse a lit|^,'wud taking a longish leap here and 
there) could have; Ilifi Giant’s Causeway without 

once touching the ground * ; bUt^noWi eight million tr^, and I r^er con- 
jecture eight times eight xnifiicFBJS, womd be ver^ of the 

empire. On fruit-trees, though these too are possible enou^ I do not yet 
insist, but trees— at least, trees. 

“ That eight milUoh persons^^^^ W^ plant eadh his tree, we 

cannot expect just yet ; but do thou, m friend, in sUenee go and jdant 
thine— that thou 0^^ do ; but a real one, if among 

the smellest^^ho^hbfe^^^ a duty v^iiah henceforth it will be a sweet 
possessum; foi^ tti^ to have lyi^ dema Mand for the present is not to he 
accounted:; > Yigorous com, but thistles and docks 

equafiy oldere of redaimable bog'lymglARdE,n^ abominablo 

atintmvW^ d no tree shading you, mm fence that avails to 

turn fences merely, as it were, scmdtuig the cattle to l>e so good 

as not to eoj^ie ^ijneugh— by no means a beautiful ootmtry just now ! But 
it tells fldi msici how beautiful it might be. Alas, it'canries on it, as the surface 
of this eurthwm does ipefiaoeably legible, the P^l^ 

that haWiiid^^ holed br«iedLes, d^ ill-roofed 
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huts— -a people of impetuoatj’ and of levity — of vehemence, impatience, 
imperfect, h&ul industry, impmect, fitful vtracity. Oh, Heaven ! there liop 
the woe of woes, which is the root of all. 

** * Trees of liberty,’ though an Abbi wrote a book on them, and incal- 
culable tr^ulde otherwise was taken, have not^succeeded wdl m these ages. 
Plant you your eight million trees of shade, ornament, fruit : that u a 
symbol much more Kkdy to be prophetic. Each man’s trw of indust^ will 
be, of a sur^y, tree of liberty; and the sum of them, never doubt of it, 
will te lreland’s.”'^^'". z 

1 probably wrote him, what it would have been dis^urteous to print, 
that his pleasant little paper be^yitd a fundamentid unao^ 
with Irish af&irs. It was h<^6Sa ^ refoi^ a eohn^ whe 
a tenant planted his seed or Sajihngf and tended it until it bepame a 
mature tree, the law decfiai^ it to the landlord, 

without a smmp of compmousation^^l^^ the man who rei^ it 

Next month he did the nmct best thii^ to encouraging what he 
thought right, he dtacbnraged what he thpmght wrong, always with a 
gradons franlmess eharaetoris^ of the man, but impossible to the 
Carlyle whom a heedless paUb bare latterly invented for themselves. 

‘‘OHm^iSns, 1849. 

" Deab Duffy,— B ead the enclosed ta^imony (if ^ y^ a pair of 

spectacles at hand), and show it to ' ^e contribute who denounces Har- 
greaves* appointment to the Enmufibmd Estates Commission as a Minis- 
terial job — thereby instbatmg me and oihm agdnst Hargreaves and tho 
Ministers. The fact is Mer than your ocmtribuior supposes ; the fact is 
not so at all. Let him in future know this ; or do you at any rate, who abhor 
injustice to anybody, keep it in dew on occasion. My correspondent is a 
man o( the strictest vemmty and equhy^,' even of a pedantic scrupulosity 
in regard to exactness. Poor fellow, hearing my righteous indignation 
against Hargreaves and Oo., he went silently intO^ the matter, and two 
days age sorpriaed me (and, indeed, bored mO; f<w I bad f<ugotten Ha^^ 
greaves, and cared and care notMiig about him) with letters from barristers, 
verbal tesUmonies, 4c. <Scc., which I cannot lor a moment refuse to take as 
dedsive eddence that Hargreavea, probaMy, is a truly able man in this 
business, and that his appmutment indmputalfiy is a job; hut the best 
the poor men could do f(m the smdoei^Xretand. * OOpy um i^tkt ^timo^ 

I said, selecting the first mad to mn, ^ and it jdiaB right will be 

done upon it.* AnAao tiimw you Imvb it | ai^ it, 

and of my iadtgnati<m ..on thia aubje^ for ever and a day 1 

We sometimes get the JM^^ but the tot two times 

your man, I think, has been to late; for it fmto. ; 

punctualise him*— that todit he iww^ w ^ 

'** Adieu.. , 

y'''' V" ^ 

At the beginniii^ erf I8b0. Carlyle commenced to unnie to tonouB 
** Latter^Bey He sent me No,^ 1, and my itiato 

meat of it IhUi 
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‘‘liATOia Bay B 

ChslseAa iBiA 

Bpffy,-~A 8 you seem to take an mterest In ^Bftt<»r-Bay 
PampMets/ I have direct tbe publisher to send yoii a copy of So 2 and 
the Others that loUour. I also ^ye him your admonition ab^t spM on the 
Irish side of his affairs. The \ edited ' is a mere figure of speech, I am afraid. 
Alone under the stars, with nothing but all the dogs of the parish barking 
for acoompanimeht : this is once more like to be my history in the present 
ugly feat of walk^ against time] I should be infinitely gratified, and 
deliym^ at bn^ from a vaxiety pf yery ghastly emotions^ any true brother 
out of Adam’s general poidierity could join hii^ to me, and with a 
* Pamphlet ’ in theorthodox vein ; but tberO is nOwhere that I know of any 
prospi^ or probability of such ; so we inust to as in 

former cases. In myself 1 si^gii to s^ smne dozen or so of Pam|dilets, whid^ 
if 1 can get fairly uttered (a doii^id pcunt in the state of health, state of 
Ac. Ac., I am in), it wfil be an extaraordinar^ relief to my own inner man; 
and the dogs of the parish, and eyan ^e ^rish itself, and the uniyerse to 
boot, shall be nght welcome to do whateyer is part in the concert, 
according to their own judgment ^ 

Pray for me, iher^oreiaad ilurough this adventure : I mean 

to spe^ more plainly than is usual dpon a good many things. The world, 
1 think, had better btu^ than stand as it at present does, dod help it 
and us ! 

The iTaftou .does not yield me mu!^ that I entii’ely approve of, except 
your own articles, which rtin like A Hvul^ of light andhuinan sense through 
a great continent veaeyt turbid incanite and dim materials. Bo not let 
that patriot abuse poor Clarendon imd his cigars any more i His lordship 
is not a crapulous man % imy means or in any sense; he learned to smoke 
in Spain, and is glad to solace himself with an innocent whiff in the middle 
of his troubles ; really the sty le of timt caw is canine, not by any means 
above the vice^xugal phantasm of a but below it, and inoi^ble 

of men^g Alsc^ don’t rejoice over the * Br^ing up of the British 
Emigre'*, the Bnladli ^pire is nothing, lUce broken up yet, nor Hke to be 
for a thousami yeamAo oome^ Nor is it diahonpnrable to 

you to be an had even bj^ bom a 

Boman or Spartan, withal. Befinve me«^— . Alas, I find this Is only a 
sheet ; so must say adieur ^ \ ^ 

/' always/tridy,^ ' 

. . CAMfYOB. 

** You tfdlmd of Year!s 

come.” ‘ 

In<mie oftho « Downing 

Street lyle, filter ponr^ a torrent oC nnd obloquy on 

Farlifiincait, tAtOfifi in theae tiWu wiu to sdoct some 

. ■ space, 

saggefited tiiat tke thing might done^ 

fay transfiuriiig the suthbritY to the i^mss iiewfipi^v It must have 
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ticMed the philoB6{)her*s midriff to find this mad Imtiter taken 
serionsly by one of his admirers, who was willing to Siabscribe £10 a 
year towards setting up a newspaper which should appers^e Parlia- 
ment in the minds of all reasonable peojjjde. This was the subject 
of Carlyle’s next letter , - 

A Paper to Supersede Parliament. Tniif Fxrst^ te 
. MovmiENT. 

^ ^ / ‘‘ CEmASAv 

** Dear Duepy, — ^T he enclosed iaote-^hepWise a model mhss way— brings 
me in mind of poor old lioland, on the street 

of Stranorkr, where I saw you lattt. l^e 

sincere blessing from me almig wi^ ii lioofcat f|>; 17* (of ‘ Downing S1a?eet’), 
however, if you chenoe to have it within rea^> a^^ us^lift up both 

our hands, and ble^ the anonymous Colemlhe friend. 

“ These * Pamphlets * are now out of my^hands, thank God. Hie last of 
them is waiting for August in the printer's dr publisher's hands, and that 
ugly piece of work, like some c^ers, has beeh got into the rear. Such a 
universal hovrl of astonishment, inihgnatipB, tmd oohdemnaridn rose 

around a poor man before. Voice the 'universal dog-kenner—Whap 
thap ! Bow-wow 1 response hitherto, or hardly any, but that 

also will come so far as needful I have no doubt. Thank your Xation critic, 
however ; the news of such insight on his part was really welcome. 

My poor Iw&t is gone almost to destruct^n wi^ all this, and with the 
summer heats, and other fell e^oeiera^f I seldom in my life felt more 
entirely worn down, and am now straight for the oountry—Glamorganshire 
(S. Wales), most likely, there to lie j^ectly silent for some three weeks, 
and after that, Scotland, &c. &c., per^ps, for a good long while. 

“ Your * Tenant Agitation * looms out very big on me, and I must wiy it 
wears a more business-like aspect than any o! the prerious ' agitations,* and, 
I could fancy, may give work to afl the ' authorities ’ (on your side of the 
water and ours) for a generation or tlyo to come ! Yes^ that is the h^rt of 
the matter, and a terridc universe of 'work * lies ikere heiore we to a 
solution of it! 0<m/aiia M end ^ must b^n. That is true, 

too. Sumit&r m modo then, and God be with you*' 

. : ;"T. CABiLtiE.’’ 

The Allowing is tile ^ Downiag Street ” referred to 

" The notion that any i^vephiment is or can be a Ko-gUverameiit, without 
the deadliest peri^ to aH noblu intern^ the Commonweidth, and by 
degree, slower or swiftmr/to all ignolde oims also, and to very gully 
drmner imd thief lodging-houses and Mosaic sweating^ and 

at last without destiuctm to such Ko-governme»t 
notion, mad X hope it will soon cease altogether to be the worhBao^^ any- 

body’s. But if it be the correct notion, as the world semas at piwsent to 
flatter itseiff, 1 p^t out^ l^ and abbrevutions. ' your 

National Palaver ; mi^e the finm newspaper your national palavir, which 
needs no beerrbaanptisor huBtings, imd is in expense m money and of 
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falsity a thousand aad a iftiMon-fold. Have an eocKBOini^vl^ drilling 
establishment (it were ^ier to devise such a thing thah^ a 
Tlnmrsity)^ and fling out your orange-skin among the gMuat^» when yon 
want a new Premier,” 

And here i$ the letter fro:^ the Coleraine correspondent 

**OOLBBAI2Jn, 

“ Dear SiE,-^Yoti mention an admirable project in p, 17 of your 
* Downing Street.’ But why" should not something be done as well as 
said ? There is chance for such a project if it be put before the 
said ‘ Palave^g Parliament.’ Why not do something youraelf ? Say you 
stait'^ paper at the beginning of next sessicn vyou^^^W^^^ a leading article 
now and then, to explain the pros and eohs of certain questions before the 
House, to explain the natime of the which it is necessary to meet> 

and to give statistics when necessa^, and let paper be open * 

to any M.P., in the way you propose^ If yo^ 

pecuniary nature, I for one would redydfly subiMsiibe ;£10 a year until there 
are suiflcient funds to cniry it an^ should not be the only one 

who would give as much. You' flnd fault others who talk and do not 
act, and therefore I fitt|qK»e y<myonrsdif ever^^ m act in earnest ! Pray 

forgive me also if it -be veiy impudent of ihe to address you thus. I sincerely 
wish you well, and am anxious fcMT'iib© good of my country, and would do 
all I could to benefit any followrCteature^ and care not to have my name 
known. Let me repeat that if, I hear that any such, plan ivill be adopted, 

I shall not be remiss in subsetibiogjfma my own fmii, and in persuading 
those red M. P.’s with whom ,I nm acquamted, to write instead of speaking, 
and in inducing the meBF© effigy liC*P#’s to you with their subscriptions. 

** Yours sincerely.” 

In the year 1850 I WM jfeeply engaged in a task, which had 
Carlyle’s warm sympAt^jr, tiiQ of a Tenant League to 

secure fair i«ni» and tenure fiar Irish farmers. During 

OUT journey in the , prions antnmn T kad obtained the assent of nmny 
provincial gentJmatai -W tkeLa^ was launched as atxm as 

the pnbfio mind had l»«j p»pared,£or it by the preaa. Carlyle 
watched its progress with ^wiataet hi^ereat from tbs date when it 
was first f9reBhadowed in the Jafwn. till a career of practical action 

comm^ced. . 

■ ■ Tim iHim 

.V, , ^ |toOWB»OHA»,-N.B. 

way Ifhid to haw award frim ytw again. Iran 
into South, Valei^ dire^y altiM writing to yCu, SJad then lay in the utmost 
f ar three weeks; after which, naarty other three weeks 
ago, I ca^e <»w*. hi»b« to my Scottish birtidaH year letter ^ 
t have been ever tinoe; endeaymi^ triih all my might 
to keep free <4 every botheration (a dpcidt i^teta in tius world !) end to- 
continue doing absdutely nothing. 1 de hot wen spndt, unlem It cannot be 
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lidped. Amid these old scenes of infancy, which have grown bq snpernatural 
to me, peopled with mere and inarticulate memories, 1 find silent 

ocupation enough f One is much called to sink silent, at intervals, in this 
Babel ol a world, and let the turbid elements settle into sediment a little. 
Oould I abolish grouse-shooting, and doom all' the toosM Classes to sit as t 
am now doing, for a month each year, what immeasurable quantities of 
manure should I precipitate out of every mind, and out of the poor world’s 
business, by that act alone ! 

“ The jN^cUion comes to me, round by Inndon, on Tuesdays ; everything 
Irish has got a new impresdvebei^ sin<% 1 saw ;^e poor bid land with my 
eyes. Depend upon it, I have by no moans forgotten pocxr old Ireland, nor 
the people that dwell therei A strange ragged, stai beauty m my 
memory of Ireland; a county bare and waste, noble never- 
theless ; poor souls, how kind and patient all the people too were; with me 
and * never minded ’ my aul:y humours I Ikom no human . soul in Ireland 
that I can bethink me of did 1 get one uncivil word or look. * A kind of 
nobleman thrown into the pooivhoui^ (by whishy' and other ring and mis- 
fortunes)*, really this is in some sort the definition of poor Ireland ; shall get 
outoi the poor-house and cast away sins and whii^ it please 

heaven ! I have told certain proud Yanli^ on occasion, ‘ Well, you have 
many dollars, immensities of bacon, medassei^ and such Uke; but there never 
yet was a soul of you that could inh^ a of it, much less teaeJi 

Europe Christianity in old da^a ; be patient with poor old Ireland, 1 tell 
you I ’ Ireland, it is to be hoped, will’ learn wfedom by experience at last ; 
learn to know a lie from ^e truth a little when it hears it, and no more 
expend its breath and hope upon Hullaghma^ ^ps/ and the like Doin- 
daniel-ware (authmitic pi^uce bf the devil, fine it looks) ; Ireland 

will cease to be a lie to itself , and gradually become a truth ; every Irishman 
that does not lie to hitnseil is helping her towavds that 1 

You never'did a wmer thing than that ol'axdiuding ^ump-oratory from 
the Tenant League ; I duly noticed that fact, ^od^ hope at the time. 
And on the whole, I continue to say your present * agiUition * looks more 
like doing work than any I have ever seen in Ireland. But the work, alas 
is immense, and God only knows when or how it wlU be got do * Bent 
by a valuation ’ is not intrinsically so unf eadble^my; so 
the old usury Ums only abolished in theim years ; but it is utterly at variance 
with aH the free-trade, and other strongest t^ this 

poor time; and though eitid tendmi appear to me inostly mean and 
wooden, and nine-tenths ni^i|iue, yeiit^^m tmitb that rules at 

present. In fact, to yoU must^i^^ neWeriit» no less ! 

Nay, I cannot but prao^b thiit ^fikity of tenure/ with sac^ as^^ tenants 
as you now have in Ireland, do^ though you get it 

—that in fa<^, independent^ cl a^^^ the 

mid oMcml si^ of the questioni there is a total unpreporednefid tm part 
of the population: f more ado a dirii ;to wash/ 
before you attein ihm sanm new era of justice <m the Never- 

theless, I mu^ ssy dNrays,^^|^ not, use aU your coura^ your wisdom 

♦ A peealiarly sweet, pathetic Idjdi air is the ** Coojnn;** ■ ’ 
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in continuajly advandng ! You will do good in ^-ay, if you advance* 
wisely ; every stejp you secui^ is ^^a baze nerif a 

bnngiug of the Grand Problem (in all its figures, social, not 

agricultural alone, and iiot Iri^^ alone), nearer lo the tboughfs of the 
practical nee^ities bf all and thus nearer to its only possibility of 
solution. lake other such problems it will be solved by slow degrees (I 
suppose) so soon as all men feel that they cannot live without solving it~^ 
not much sooner 1 doubt . 

“ One thing, ^ str^es me, will become in the course of your struggle 
much more appaireht than it now is : Hie necessity of that * regimenting of 
paujkrs* in whith I see clearly, and nowhere else at all, the beginning of 
new government, and the necessary i^vancement towards that, for the 
aMi^d world in this epoch Suj^se every -Irish * free’ tiller of the earthy 
so soon as he declaiM himself a * free ^ beggar in need of Indian meal frpm 
his poor brothers, fell at once into the Hands of an agricultural Sir Buncan 
Macgregor, and became a * Well commanded^ tiller of the soil, doing his feat 
as your green police do theirs ; and tmt^^ o relieving all men from the 
burden of him, but gdlanriy ^erminaring bogs, and approving himself a 
blessing to the earth and W all men^ I leave you to compute a little what 
boundless relief to all inti^t wliatsbe^ lie there ; free space granted 

to and all proceeding to try themselvea 

against the fact, and run thdr vetry utmost without shackles on their feet. 
If they proved equal W problem of the nineteenth century, well and 
good ; if (as I see to be ineidWble) they proved unequal, at least they (what 
was good in them) would 1)6 slblb ifco last longer, and to see; their successors 
readg before departing hence. ^ l^hWe things, I fancy, will gradually come 
athwart you thei^ aud so^inany others of the like genus, either in this or 
some other form of We - Tenant Agi^^ and whatso®' ®'* *^*^1 yo» 
do in that is done fcr behalf of these also, Which lie, so far away fnim the 
general thoughts at present, but will beeomejif I mistake not, very familiar 
toitbyandbyr^^^^ \ / 

“ Lucas, I ^ believCi is oapitel in his present place. Give liim my com- 
pliments and true good wish^ for that tmd aU other real seiwiee to Ireland 
that may lie in Inm. ; WliCn he took to Oatholicism first (which seemed to 
me W distract what he had to say al)out Irish 

tenant and T could not help finger of heaven in 

his change of rWl^ori. 

“ No Irish * list of good members,* nbr indeed of English^ has fallen in my 
way. They aW a dt6adfn% moagine. Nevertheless 

you must seek for thwi as for the vitajl S& of your undertaking. The more 
honestly yph seek the better is you^^ is, and of 

calling forth a set wcethier to be f6ieind> in time, doming. And so, good 

speed W yoU) all other honoiiuulde and adieu %/the 

present# ^ to Mm: Ddfy and Mrs. Gallan, y 

■ ■ '“Yours" ever trulv,' / 

" \ " ■ ■ ■ :; CAdLtxa.*' 

This van thn era ol hi and 

tfan (daxnomr hhout Paj^ aggreesion. I confidently eoun^ on seeing 
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Carlyle vehement against the insensate outcry of ignorance and 
bigotry, but the Old CoTcnanter, who lay beneath alt later day 
philosophy, awoke. We in Ireland were warned to tske ho offence, 
and were hot, he conceived, in the least manner aimed at in the bnsinesB, 
but when Parliament met we got a full &are of the tenip^t. 

“ Deab Bupft, — ^W ill you send me the eimot name and address of Shine 
Jjaloxv~is he not John, or something else beside Shine ? ,: As to the address, 
I suppose Killamey itself will do, if he is stili resident iii his caatle there- 
abouts. Item : the Christian name of Br. Cane, Kjdkenny. 1 am to send 
(as you perhaps guess) a oettain volume e^h of the gentlemen, by way 
of testifying, in a most im|^e<^ manner, what a rem^brahce I have of 
them. Ay demit ''y. ' 

“You seem to make rafdd way with your ^Teiiant Associationi ind^, I 
see clearly that is the direct road into the centre of the abyss ; facilis descensus 
Avemiy if you vdll take the metaphor in good part, for surely If the world's 
cloac» any bottom, I do dearly perceive it lies there* 

“ Our poor old friend the Pope to a sad blunder in sending 

his pasteboard cardinals with their funder ow to us just now ! All 
men think it an impertinenoe and futHs inlatuatibn on the part of the old 
gentleman; and among the general mass of the; English people there is such 
an uproar a? I have not seen for twenty years part, of which I cannot say, 
for my own part, that I altogether disapprove. The Pope may depend upon 
it, we will by no means come hack to nevrt tlirough all eternity, to 
him ! We may find worse fellows, too (nay, I expect far worse). For the 
rest, I warn you in mf case to take no, offence sgainrt us, you in Ireland, 
for we do not in the leto mean you 1 That is truth, and I am very glad to 
see the teadiihg that, and hope; you wpl all along keep it well in 

mind.' 

“ The in point of real talent (belmg perhaps a little worldly wisdom, 

and smoir fairs which is not quite its forte), seems to me the cleverest weekly 
paper I read . Beally on Saturday nights is none of them that (spite 
of the exotic colour) has so much the rlng of the real metal in it. Go on 
and prosper ! I have had some difficult to d^end ybu, to myself mid others, 
for voting against the ^Godless colleges** Bewa^ both 

sides of that ! What if this that poor, darl^ angry meodids now 
less colleges’ were aotnally the beginning of of the future 

for Ireland, and lor us allf tkemmaatd 

(I grant on occa$ton)^:t<bnl now, 

quite in the opposite dirertien, a^ have »o|, I think (tor idl to Ifieeding 
feet to had weather) the vestigeof a hoti<8i ^ Wn Jtodc I In brief, 

it will not surprise me at sll if, wto the iVHament JfSVr (after 

infinite jarto) ^ ^ Wiseman & Co. about b^tos again, 

and prc^il# any Britirt toject^ from impor&g ware' of that 

kind into tto country. The beautiful ' prindples of ^-ili which 

I myself do not be^kv^ a jdtr^will receive some inustotto la 'thiB bustness ; 
and to me, sure (if I cOuld have patience with Ihe vffe temporary 
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dust)^thisbeating ol humbug gainst humbug is the d^Btruetlou of nonsense 
to such and such ettent, and ought to be regarded as a gain. Heaven love 
you always, de^ Duffy. I meant only to write a word, and you seel 

^^Yoursalways, 

OAEiiYLEi/^ 

The reference ta the ** Godless colleges ” had this meaning. When 
the Bchenie of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland was proposed Sir 
Robert Peel, the Catholic biAops were divided upon the question of 
accepting or rejecting them A majority of the bishops were pre- 
pared to acqje^ and support them on condition that certam not 
anreSkmable amendments were made for the ^ the 

faith and morals of students. The amendments were refused, and a 
Synod of the Catholic Church of Ic^and declared that the institutions 
as they stood were dangerous to faith and m Under these cir- 
cumstances I advised that Catholic pupib should not be sent to these 
colleges till the necessary reforms were conceded. 

JoflK Mill. 

In 1851 the Conhofl;^! llei'TMiant League determined to invite 
John Mill to reprOient'lla lEiish ccmnty, that he might advocate in 
Parliament the prindplea of ; ^ tenure taught in his Political 
Economy. Mr. Lucas and 1 Jirer^v authorised to communicate with 
him on the subject. Lucw wims ^ able to go to London at the 
time, and as it was necessary I diould see Mr^ Mill at once, I asked 
Mr. Carlyle to introduce nm He complied promptly. He could do 
this much without soru|i}e he said, but I must understand that Mill 
and he had ceased to see much of each other in later times, as, in 
fact, they had nothing at idl in common. Mill had one faculty in 
great perfection, he possessed ^ power of setting forth his opinions 
with a ludd% wwh no onO in England conld match. What he 
aimed to make you see you saw as pli^y as a conspicuous object set 
in the sunshine. But he had tho haHt of approaching everything by 
the way of logical analysis, au4 he bxoi^ht that meth^ to bear 
upon a question he got of neari^/tdl iit could yidd him. There 
were.probably^ite otb^ qua&tias|h at all to be detected by 
logical analy^, and cdik^ther by him. Of the true 

relations of tMngB in the univeiae had small inright or none. 
He was incJmed to scream and sl^^ of no real 

importance and to beUcwe in unrealities of tauesNifli fKarta. 

After pauBU^ a little for anythingl might tusye to ssy, he proceeded : 
At one , we saw aygood deal of MilL b the Bill era 

he was an imooent young creature, with ritii auburn hair gentle 
pathetic expsresnon, bean^ul to contemplsta $ but a domestic embroil- 
ikiant ta Sk ta^ 6^^ in which 
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people saw little of him but the work he did. His life had been 
wrecked by a Platonic, and quite innocent, affection for a married lady 
who had since become his wife, concerning whom he had got possessed 
by an idea, or, indeed, a series of ideas, which were altogether absurd 
and insupportable. He regarded her as the paragon of womankind, 
which she was not by long odds ; far otherwise than a paragon one 
might safely say. She was the daughter of a Eadical doctor, who 
married her to Taylor, a Radical and Socinian, an honest, simple sort 
of man, who had no doubt that the ideas which prevailed among this 
class of persons afforded a suflScient solution for all the hard problems 
of life. 

W. J. Fox, who had a chapel in Finsbury where he patronised 
Peter and Paul as ignorant but well-intentioned persons, and delivered 
prayers which some one described as the most eloquent prayers that 
ever were addressed to (miviiiUn/j and lautjhiiuf) a British audience ! 
Fox had probably the Taylors among his congregation, at any rate, he 
came to know' that Mrs. Taylor, a vivacious little body, who found her 
life among the Socinians wearisome, and he told her that John Mill 
was the man among the human race to relieve in a competont Tiianner 
her dubieties and difficulties. He brought Mill to see her ; and Mill, 
who had probably iS8^er before looked into^a woman’s face, was spell- 
bound. She was a shrewd woman, with a taste for coquetry, and she 
took posse.ssioii of Mill and wrapped him up like a cocoon. He used 
to go to her in all his trouble to be comforted, and in all his 
difficulties to be guided, and probably to be flattered a little besides. 

From that time all Mill’s enjoyments in life centred in her. 
Taylor remonstrated with her on the extent to w’hich the intimacy 
was carried ; but she told him he might blow up the Louse if it 
seemed good to him, but she could not, under any circumstances, 
give up this friendship as she would probably call it. There were 
children to be considered, and he thought he had better (uidure tin 

thing tlian make a clanivmr and a catastrophe The elder Mill, 

John’s father, James Mill, was a skilful and experienced man ; while 
he was editor of a newspaper in London he. wrote a history of British 
India remarkable for its curious acquaintance with the laws and 
customs of the natives. It was a book still worth reading. John 
when he began writing used to produce long Bounding essays on 
human aflairs. very clear in style and expression, and with bits of 
knowledge too, even considerable bits at times, but, on the wdiole, not 
meaning much. Old Sterling, the thunderer, used to soy there was 
a good deal of sawdust in them. 

Mrs. Carlyle, who was present, .‘•aid Mrs. Mill W'as not the pink of 
womankind as her husband conceived, but a peculiarly affected and 
empty body. She was not easy unless she startled you with uiiex- 
p( cted sayings. If she was going to utter something kind and 
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affectionate she spoke in a hard stern voice. If she wanted to be 
alarming or uncivil she employed the most honeyed and affectionate 
tones. Come down and see us,” she said one day (mimic kirn/ her 
tone), “ you will be charmed with our house, it is so full of rats,” 
“ Rats ! ” cried Carlyle. Do you regard them as an attraction ? ” 
“ (piano) “ they are such dear, innocent creatures.” 

Mrs. Carlyle at the same time told me the story now sufficiently 
known of how the first volume of the “ French Revolution ” got 
burnt. When Mill suddenly appeared at Cheyne Row to announce 
the misfortune, he looked so like the ghost of Hamlet's father, that 
she knew some catastrophe must have occurred, and exclaimed 
involuntarily, ‘‘ Gracious Providence, he has gone off with Mrs.Taylor !” 
but happily the misfortune proved to be a more remediable one. 

Carlyle went on to say that when he came down to London his 
intimacy with Mill was for a considerable time close and regular. 
The Sabbath bells were not more certain than Mill’s friendly visit to 
Cheyne Row. He could not account for this intimacy suddenly 
ending; neither had altered in funi^amentals, nor were they further 
from agreeing than they had always been. 

I suggested that if Mill had heard his estimate of Mrs. Taylor tliis 
would account for the change. 

Mr. Carlyle and I called on Mr. Mill, who states in his auto- 
l)iography the decision he came to on the proposal from Ireland.* I 
knew Mr. Mill from that time till his death, and regarded him as one 
of the most just, upright, and valiant of men. 

I’he Encumbered Estates Act threw a great deal of the land of 
Ireland into the market at this time at prices unexpectedly low; 
]. thought a national effort ought to be made to enable the occupying 
tenants to purchase these estates, and I framed a plan of a Small 
Proprietors’ Society for this purpose, which had the good fortune to 
secure the svinpatby and approval of Cobden, Bright, and Mill, and 
some of the best men in Ireland. It is to the prospectus of this 
Society Carlyle’s next letter refers. 

CuKLSiw\, April 2t>, 1851. 

“ DfciAii Dufcy, - ! tliiuk your Pr(»spec*tu.s it has colour enough 

left ; all you liave taken out of it i.s the angry controversiiil smoke, whatevov 
could o)>stru(!t the clearness, which is here perfect, that, of an object seen hy 
sunlight under the general axui'c of the sky. Few things can seem more 

* ** In I bis hummary of mv untoward life, I have now arrived at the period at which 
luy tranquil and retired existence as a writer of books was to be exclianjred for t in: 
less congenial occupation of a member of the House of Commons. The proposal mado 
to me early in 18<J5 by some electors in Westminster, did not present the idea tv> me h.r 
the first time. IT was not even the first offer I had received, for, more than t en years 
previous, inconsequence of my opinions on the Irish Land Question, 'Mr. Lucas and 
Mr. Duffy, in the name of the popular [tarty in Ireland, offered to bring me into 
rarliament for an Irish county, which they could easily have done ; hut the inconi- 
patibility of a seat in Parliament, with the office I then held in the India Hous(', 
[uecluded even consideration of the proj^osal.’^ — AuUMwjruphy oj Juku Stuart MiU. 

VOL. LXl. 2 a 
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creditable j certainly nothing at all in any best Irish programme we have 
lately seen. In reading, I almost feel a kind of desire to invest money in 
the s(dieme myself — if I had any money worth investing ! 

“ At page 22 you speak of draining and improving (to the extent of main 
drains and roads) the estatas you purchase, which, undoubtedly, is very 
proper so far, before allotting them : but you will have to specify the limits 
of that a little more, I suppose. The statement at this point of the Prospec^tus 
startled my attention as a new circumstance, perhaps some warning of it 
could be introduced about page 10 with advantage? Indeed, I do not quite 
know about those ‘ quarter sliares,* whether to vote for them or not ; nor, in 
fact, about any detail of the plan is my vote good foi* mucli. 1 used to 
believe immensely in small farms ; and certainly the best people of the 
labouring class I have ever seen lived in tlnii manner : but tliere goes much 
more than a small farm to such a result : and failures enough (in an evci’- 
increasiiig proportion) have become manifest to me withal. Brief ‘ he who 
is a free man ’ will do rather well in small culture, which is his true positioji 
if lie is poor ; will in small culture or in big; but he who is * not free,^ 
again, whom Nature has made a fool and a slave (/a?., too foolish and too 
.slavish for his difficult position), hq wdll never do well, unless, ]»<*rhapH, if 
well orchred and cfiitij.»ellod ; and it is a pity to put any portion of our poor 
old Mother's surface undei* the control of such a one, if we could lielp it. 
Democmci/^ here as elsewhere, J clearly see, is not possible ; but, on the other 
hand, your * aristocracy (lood Heavens ! 8o yon nm.st evtm do yoni- best, 
according to the day and hour. Surely, by this method, you may liope to 
push out the liiiest of your- Irish peasantry, these Uhelkst to be ahk* to livt; 
as ‘ free men’ under our terrible pressures; and for every one of those yem 
(‘an retain within the four seas gods and men will be obliged to you ! ’riio 
others they had l>etter go to x\merica, or even to final chaos, than live as 
they hav(‘ long been <.loing : I deliberately say !>o. But they arc rad, 1 
believe, going either of these roads jnst yet ; they are pouring over into 
Scotland and England (Watts steam engine is worth a million (»f 
O’Connells and stumj)-oi'ator ‘ LiUirators ! ’) ; and are fast making us all 
into oiu^ uniform mess of pottage, wdiich I cannot but admit is fair to tix:*. 
Three Kingdoms and her sacrcl Majesty and Co. ! Oh Heaven ! one tries to 
laugli at the things (in this poor epoclj), and they are terrible and sficred as 
the baling of the Lords right haiid upon Iniipiity and Qmu;kery and 
l>oggery too hmg continued. 

“ Did you e\ (}r read a small octavo volume, almost 150 yeai-s old (London 
170o, 1 think), called ‘Fletcher of Sfiltoun’s Works’? I re^coinmeiid it to 
you for aVotiple of evenings. A proud Scotch gentleman, a noble Scotchman, 
he will show you an advocjicy of ‘ Kepeal ’ (*onducted not a la stTimp-oi atoi', 
and yet not destined or deserving to succeed at all on those terms, also a 
Scotland not so unlike your present Ireland ; on the wJiole, a variety of 
lather curious things, and the soul of a riglit gallant man for one, and will 
rejiay perusal well I promise you. 

** Your lady-critic is g(?tting very wild ujion Leigh Hunt, woman, &c. <tc. 
Jieautiful ak-oliolic steam too; l:»ut it requires to be resolutely cooled, 
11 (;lified, and condensed, if we are ever to swallow it with satisfaction. 

‘‘ Adieu, yours ever truly, 

T. CAimyLK." 
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I may mention that this scheme came to nothing because it had 
the misfortune to include among its directors John Sadlier, M.P., 
who made his final exit from the world on Hampstead Heath, in 
circumstances familiar to the reader. He was chairman of a bank 
in England, and of another* in Ireland, and an attorney dealing with 
real property on a prodigious scale, and was supposed to be a buttress 
to the society. Wlien we were about to commence operations, how- 
ever, he wished to transfer our account to the two banks with which he 
was connected, from the Bank of Ireland announced in the prospectus, 
and to sell the society half a dozen estates which he had on hand, 
remnants I fancied of purchases which had not proved successful. As 
projector of the society, answerable to the country for its character 
and probity, I positively refused my consent. The majority of the 
directors, however, were disposed to support the man with great 
reputation for practical ability, and who carried the proxies of several 
capitalists ready to support our scheme. Thereupon I publicly 
retired, specifying the need which had arisen for doing so, and the 
society gradually dwindled away and came to nothing. 

Among the friends whom I introduced to Carlyle during the Irish 
visit was Dr, Murray, Senior Professor of Theology in Maynooth 
College. He was a man of vigorous intellecjt and many accomplish- 
ments, peculiarly familiar with the English classics, and master of a 
style which has been rarely excelled for poignancy and lucidity. He 
wished to become an Edinburgh Reviewer. I asked Carlyle to aid 
him, which he did promptly and cordially. Here is his letter on the 
subject : 

“ClIELSKA, JuHUQi't/^Of 1852. 

*• Dear Di'KFY, * -I will eheorfully do.a!l I can for Dr. MuiTny ; and indeed 
liave v as good as done so, of wduch I hope to coinnmnicate to you tlie 

issue in a dav or I Jui\e descriliod Dr, Mun-ay and his project to the 

editor in jpiotion this morning, and put tlie ijiiestion to him: Will you 
deliherately read his paper If he send one? By this means, taking part of 
tlie risk upon myself, 1 think the problem may perhaps be a little ahridged^ arid 
the risk of the other parties less. You shall hear at once what answer there 
is ; till then, keep silence, please. My conviction is that any deliberate e^.say 
of i)r. Mriri'ay'swould decitledly deserve the trouble of reading by an editor- ; 
and ilouhtless .1 cimld fto have managed it- in gtaieral, ami perhaps with this 
entiingled blm^ and yelhnv in jiaHicnlar; but, as 1 said, it will Ixi surer-, ami 
may probably bo britjfer, to proceed as now. 

“Can you semi ino, one of these days. Dr. Kennedy’s address — the doctor 
of whom I saw' so much in Dublin, who is Pitt Kennedy’s brother-, and ^\ho 
li^•es soniewdrere in the southeim outskirts, 1 think — a well-known man ? So 
haste about it, only don’t quite forget. 

“ I am truly^ sorry to hear that yoiu* land scheme has come to ruin in so 
provoking and paltry a Tliero can nothmg bo done, then, for the poor 

irisli people at present ? Nothing by expr-ess enactment or arrangement ; 
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but they must follow the d%imh law of their positions, and sink, sink, till 
they do come upon rock ? I rather judge so ; nothing considerable, either 
for tliem or for any people or object whatsoever *, all objects having got so 
frightfully enigmatic (hideous and uninteUigUiU, as the old official masks 
di'op off them), and our chief interpreter of enigmatic realities being Lord 
J ohn at this moment — an interpreter that probably defies the world for his 
f(dlow, if we considei’ where he is and when he is ? Well, there is no help ; 
we must all get down to the rocks \ we are in a place equivalent to HeU (for 
e\ery true soul and interest) till we do get thither ; there, and there only, 
on the eternal basis, can there be any ' heaven * and land of promise for the 
sons of Adam (sons of Hudson, millionaire and penniless nlike, I ^clude). 
Tliither must we, as God live — and God knows many of us will have a good 
bit to go before wo arrive there, and will need considerable thrashing and 
tossing befoi-e the thaff be well beaten off us, I guess. It is the dismallest 
epoch, and yet one of the gi*andest — ^like a putrid Golgotha with immortality 
l)eyond it ; 1 do verily believe (in figurative language) comparable to a 
‘ resurrection from the dead.’ It is in such way I look at it, in silence generally, 
and welcome oven a Brummagem Cromwell of the French as a clear step 
foi'ward. Fivo-and-tlui ty years of Pailiamentary stumj> oratory, all ending 
i:i less than nothing; now lot us try drill-sergeantry a little oven und<*r tlu^se 
siul toi'ijjs ! T find the talk of Fi’ance to be, ami to have boon, much madder 
than even tlj(nr silence is like to be. God is great. 

“ You arc drt>adfully unjust to wdiat you call ‘ England’ in almost all you 
say about Ireland, and ij) general your interpretation of the former hated 
entity is altogether mistaken, too often (I .swear to yon) at once laTnontaJde 
and al)surd 1 i forgive it, as before, but pray always it might alti.r. Tliere 
seems to me no possibility of profit in that direction. I had a letter from ;i. 
hrotlier of Mitcliel the other day, who dates Washington, :vn im|uiring 
struggling, ingeimoiis, and ambitious kind of naturo, to wliom, for John’s 
sake, I made some reply. Adieu, I hope only for a few d«ays. 

“ Yours alwaj^s, 

“ T. Caklyle.” 


Dr. Murray contributed to the Ediahm/h Ee.view for a brief period, 
during the editorship of Mr. Empson. When Cornewall Lewis 
succeeded him in the editorial chair,' he made objection to something 
in an article submitted to him, and Dr. Murray seized the occasion to 
retire altogether. In a note on the subject to me, he said : 

** A strong religious scruple got into my head about being connected with 
the Edinlmryh Hemew. Though professtslly a liter-ary and political journal, 
yet, of late years especially, it had become rather tlieological— the theology 
being, of course, of a very bad stamp. It occurred to me that there was an 
impropriety in my contributing to such a periodical. I reasoned myself out 
of this — still I felt very uncomfortable, though keeping my uneasiness 
all to myself. There were four- articles out of nine in the January number, 
and two in the hist number, more or less of this character. Lewis’s note took 
a heavy weiglit off my mind,” 
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Disraeli. 

At the General Election of 1852, I came into Parliament, and 
attended a winter session towards the close of that year. I visited 
Cheyne Row whenever it was practicable, and on Sunday afternoon 
had generally a walk with Carlyle in some of the parks. When he 
was not disposed to walk he had chairs brought to the grass plot 
behind his house, and tranquilly smoked a long clay pipe, with a 
friend or two sitting or standing beside him, to whom he talked at 
intervals. Later, when the Derby Government fell, we spoke of the 
event, I said, though I had voted against them, I could not help having 
a certain sympathy with Disraeli for the indomitable pluck with which 
he faced his enemies at the head of a party which distrusted him only 
a little less than the honourable gentlemen opposite. The Peelites 
seemed to hate him with a preternatural animosity, but I had never 
1- 'ird that he had done anything cruel or cowardly against them or 
iV one else. He was a political gladiator no doubt, as Bolingbroke 
i. nd Canning had been before him, but it was idle to complain that 
!ie struck deft blows at his opponents; that was his vocation. 

A base vocation, Carlyle observed. The case was not a perplexing 
one at all, it seemed to him. A cunning Jew got a parcel of people 
to believe in him, though no man of the smallest penetration could 
have any doubt that he was an impostor, with no sort of purpose in 
all he was doing but to serve his own interests. He was a man from 
whom no good need be expected, a typical Jew, ostentatious, intrin- 
sically servile, but stiff-necked in his designs. 

Jm diaholo I interposed. Let it be remembered thart he 

exhibited a generous courage on behalf of his race, in face of the 
fierce hostility of the party which he led. He was true at any rate 
to the interest and honour of his own people, which counterbalanced 
a multitude of sius ; and I had a personal satisfaction in seeing a race, 
who were ])ersecuted for a sin committed centuries and centuries 
before they were bom, reassert themselves. 

They were, he said, paying for sins of their own, as well as of their 
ancestors. They were an impotent race, who had never distinguished 
themselves in their entire history by any estimable quality. Some 
of them clambered to what they called prosperity, but, arrayed in 
the showiest garniture, there was always an odour of old do’ about 
them. They made great quantities of money up and down, and 
glorified the speculator who made most as the most venerabl| of mortals. 
When of old any man appeared among them who had something to 
tell worth their attention one knew how such a one was received by 
the Israelites, and their vices of character were intractable. 

In London I saw Carlyle under a new aspect. Among friends he 
was still simple and genial ; but he was much run after by inquisitive 
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Americans, who got brief glimpses of him from time to time, and as 
they wanted for the most part to interview him, he got into the habit 
of uttering almost as soon as his visitors had settled down the sort of 
harangue on some great topic which they expected from hhn. At 
times his friends had to listen to long discourses of the same character, 
which were only an expansion of opinions they had become familiar 
with in conversation. Wlien he delivered himself of one of these set 
speeches his conversational manner disappeared, and his language came 
forth like a douche-bath, in a strong, unbroken stream, while, like 
the Ancient Mariner, he fixed the spectator with his glittering eye, 
l^his foaming torrent was as unlike the ripple of his familiar talk as 
Niagara to a trout stream. To arrest it was nearly impossible, and 
he was impatient of interruption, even by w^ay of assent, much more 
of dissent. The reader will probably like a specimen of this method, 
and here is one : 


An Hah ANGI E. 

Decidedly the figments of opinion one encountered in every (jiiarter 
about Ireland were a perplexity to human reason. Iiishmen might 
be assured there vras no one in England wished ill to Ireland, as 
they had come to imagine. Quite the contrary, good men on all 
sidv3 would applaud and assist any practical method for her relief. 
If he were given the task of lifting Ireland our of her misery, he 
would take counsel on all sides with men of practical knowledge on 
the best means of setting the people to work. He ivould ask sncIi 
assistance from I’arliament as might be necessaiy, and then carry out 
his scheme wnth unabating stringency. Whoever would not work 
must starve. He would begin with the workhouses, where men had 
delivered themselves up as bond slaves to society, by the confession 
that they could not exi.st by their own labour ; and at the outset he 
>vould organise ihou. By-and-by he would transfer his workers to 
the Bog of Allan, or elsewhere, and bring them into contact with work 
to be done. Organisation was the. essential basis of success, and he 
believed every trade must finally get itself organised as much as it 
could, even the trade of authorship, so that each man would be put 
to the work he was fittest to do, and not left wasting his st-rength 
and spirit in a totally useless direction. If a wise scheme like this 
were opposed — as, indeed, it was sure to be —one might rely on the 
sense of the community for maintaining it. If the Ministry of the 
day set themselves against it, men of sense would say to them, Get 
out of that, you ugly and foolish windbags ; do you think the 
Eternal God of Nature will suffer ymi to stand in the way of his 
work ? If you cannot open your eyes and see that this is a thing 
that must be done, you had better betake yourself elsewhere — to the 
lowest Gel|enria were fittest — there is no place for you in a world 
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which is ruled, iu the long run, by fact and not by chimera. This is 
the course which ought to be taken. Men of sense might get the 
thing done, but men of no sense not at all. In democracy there was 
no help. Universal suffrage might be worth taking, and then men of 
sense would discover the limited use of it. For his part, if he could 
consult his horses, he would certainly ask them whether they preferred 
oats or vetches, quite sure they were the best judges on that point ; 
but if they presumed to question the propriety of the road he was 
travelling, he would say, ‘ No, my worthy quadrupeds, it is not to 
London I am going, but in quite another direction. I am going to 
Greenwich, for reasons too tedious to mention, and so let us set 
out without more delay.’ The notion of settling any question by 
counting blockheads, or referring it to the decision of a multitude 
of fools, was altogether futile. The wise man must ponder on the 
right path in the silence of his own heart, and when found take it 
though the whole multitude brayed at him with its many heads, which 
most probably they would — ^for a time.” 

John Forster, who was present on one of these occasions, as soon as 
Carlyle paused, took the opportunity to assure me that there was no 
dislike of Irishmen in England, and no assumption of superiority. 

Carlyle said, if there was dislike, it arose from the way Irishmen 
conducted themselves in England. They often entitled themselves to 
disfavour by their private performances. Irishmen who knew better 
must teach these persons to live quite differently, and they ought not 
to feel the slightest necessity for championing blackguards because 
tliey happened to be Irishmen. The curse and destnictiou of Ireland 
was lier putting up silently — even contentedly, it would seem — with 
lies and falsities, and making heroes of manifest liars. Till this 
practice ended her case was hopeless. 

After an harangue tliere was generally a conversation on the subject 
of it. On such an occasion, Carlyle listened patiently to dissent, and 
justified or illustrated his opinions calmly. The Scottish peasantry, he 
said, were gifted with silent intrepidity and valour. Their constant 
submission to the Divine Will, and their strict veracity were qualities 
which it w'ould behove Irish peasants to imitate, for, to say the truth, 
he had not found these qualities plentiful among them, nor the plain 
speaking which comes of honest thinking. 

I replied that he had never w^en an Irish peasant in his natural 
condition, ht‘ had only seen a population resembling a famished crc'w 
just escaped from a shipwreck ; the Irish pefisantry were intrinsically 
]jiouB, generous, and veracious. The shiftiness and evasion which 
they sometimes exhibited- in the witness-box w^ere the devices of a 
people harassed by cruel laws and harsh masters. They evaded, but 
they would not violate, the sanctity of an oath. I remembered 
reading, when a boy, the story of a peasant put into the witness-box 
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to give evidence against his own son, which clung to my memory. 
The son was charged with stealing a sheep at a famine period, and 
his father , a venerable and pious old man must, it was supposed, have 
seen the transaction. “ Did you awaken,” he was asked, “ on the; 
night of Easter Eve after midnight ? ” “ Yis, sir, I did.” “ What 

did you see in the cottage at that time ? ” God help me ! I saw 
my boy with a sheep between his hands ; but oh ! your Honour, it 
was for me and the little Michael who were staiwing that he took it.” 
The old man broke down, and the prisoner in the dock said something 
to him in a low voice in Irish. The judge asked to have it translated. 
“ Courage father, may' the Saviour protect you and all of us, you only 
do what is right, to tell the truth.” This was the Irish peasant in his 
natural condition. 

Carlyle said the stories current of them by writers of their own 
country gave the impression of an idle, reckless race, with a levil 
which was not agreeable, but painful, to contemplate. . 

I replied that one might as well judge England from the stories « f 
Tim Bobbin, as Ireland from the stories of Maxwell or Lever. 
Some of the most significant maxims I could recall were Irish 
sayings, w^hich I heard from my mother w^hen I was a boy, and Irish 
legends revealing the deep sagacity which lay at the bottom of the 
national character. Here was one : In a dear summer, as the famine 
periods were called in Ireland, a small farmer was induced by his 
wife to send out his father to beg. The old man was equipped with 
a bag, a stall', and half a double blanket, which the frugal house-wife 
prepared for him. After he was gone, she inquired for the moiety of 
the blanket to make sure he had not carried it off. When the house 
was ransacked in vain, the father thought of asking his little son if 
he had seen it. “ Yis, father,” the boy replied, “ I have put it by 
till the time comes when I’ll want it.” “ What will you want with 
it, Owen agrah ? ” inquired the father. “ Why, father,” replied the 
boy, “you see, when I grow up to be a big man, and I’ll be sending 
you out to beg, I’ll want it to put on your back.” 

Carlyle said it was a homely apologue intended no doubt to 
illustrate the force of example ; we might safely assume that the old 
man was recalled from his begging expedition and put in the most 
comfortable comer of the cabin after that transaction. 

Yes, I rejoined, and he must remember it was the apologue of an 
Irish peasant ; guod crat demmidrandum. 


C. Gavan Duffy. 



WILLIAM. 


Dn List, tjocb nichi 'U-r Miinn don 'I'oufol 
fe.'l y.u ii.'iltoii I ' --Fuoxf. 


T he Emperor’s now notorions speech at tlie annual dinner of the 
Brandenburg Diet, on the 2ith of February last, and the notifica- 
tion of the press prosecutions that are to follow it, liave intensified 
the cnriosity of public opinion in Europe, which for the last fliree 
years he has already largely monopolised. And yet neither speech 
nor threat of prosecution can lay claim to an originality whioh would 
justify so sudden an increase of interest. At most they combine with 
what has gone before to form a dramatic climax; : they may fitly 
be styled — “ le courormemeut d’un etrange edifice psychologique.” 
For previous speeches of the Emperor, rightly understood, harboured 
similar ill-considered ideas ; and prosecutions for h''<c-7nojf!<tv have for 
years past belonged to the order of the day in Germany.* It is the 
high standing of the persons who have this time spoken out (though 
if all were known, they are as nothing beside those who agree with 
them and remain silent), which lends exceptional importance to this 
iatest ebullition, and seems to render an impartial glance at 
the events connected with it opportune. When thoroughgoing 
patriotic and monarchical papers, such as the Voloum GirMir and the 
2 \fifiichner Al/gemrbu Znlung adopt the tone they have now taken up ; 
when such men as Professor HelmhoUz, Professor Delbruck,"!' and Dr. 
.PachnickeJ speak out as^ey have done, and scores — yes, hundreds 

♦ According to the Mihulmer Alhfanrinr Zvitmuj, 4S8 pei soil s wort* punished for A -* - 
majfMt in the year 1889 ; 554 in 1888 ; and 540 in 1887. 

t J’rofessor Delbrnck, in the March iiuniho.r of Pyfusgirht'. ,/rtA)7«Vv5<'r “The 
passionate feeling which haw l>een excited by the .speech will not pas.s away. Tli(‘ 
spi'ech itself may he forgotten, hut the traditional sentiment ihut has been drowne-l 
by it is lost for ever.’’ 

't Hr. J*aclmicke, member of the Reichstag, at Magdebnrg on the Ttb of March : 

“ Tin? Emperor cannot believe that his view's alone pos^e.s^ dccisi\ e importance, 'j'lia.: 

wniild be impossible, for jiidicrd as well as for actual reason?? The time for all 

controlling gcniirs is past.” 

VOL. Lxi. 2 II 
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of others no longer shrink from speaking in unison with them, it is 
time to ask, “ What does it all mean ? ” “ Where are things drifting 

to in Berlin, and in Germany ? " Who is or who are responsible for 
the present state of affairs ? ” And finally, “ What are au fond the 
personal characteristics of a ruler, who, on the morrow of Bismarck’s 
dismissal, was heralded by nearly all as a man of exceptional ability, 
and by many as at least a man of a strong character, possibly with a 
touch of true genius ? ” 

What it all means is easily suggested — nainely, that the back of 
Germany’s character and intellect is ominously up, and most ominously 
so where it is as yet unseen. Men are heartily sick of this everlasting 
flow of phrases, which becomes more copious and more mischievous, 
instead of “ drying up,” as had been fondly hoped. For, if there is a 
country where on practical matters windy phraseology is viewed with 
detestation and contempt, it is Germany. There is a German saying, 
“ Bange macken gilt nicht^^ which translated means, ‘^It is against the 
rules of the game to frighten your adversary.” Thus, when the modem 
Hotspur calls out — “ Albrecht Achilles once said, I know of no more 
reputable spot on which to die than in the mi^t of my enemies,^’ 
they simply smile and think of Harry of Monmouth ; or, worse still, 
they whisper “ Eh ist nicM m gefdkrlich ” (there is nothing to be afraid 
of) ; ** men who are in the habit of dying in the midst of their 
enemies are never known to proclaim it beforehand.” 

It means farther, that the class of men ol to-day, whose ancestors 
led Germany in her many struggles for priceless spiritual possessions 
in the past, and who form the cream of the intellectnal culture of the 
country, are determined to oppose the threatened educational 
gang (crab movement) with might and niain. The full meaning of 
this, if things were to come to exti^mes, omy those can conjure up 
who know Germany fairly well. But things will not come to ex- 
tremes, at least not at present ; it needs no gift of prophecy to fore- 
tell as much as that. And this for two reasons : the Emperor has 
nothing like the necessary resources at his command to fight such a 
baittle as that would portend ; and secondly, neither is he made of the 
stuff of those men who have fought similar battles bdbre. Thus 
things for the preset wfll diift back to abp^t where they were a 
month ago~~that k to say, to that stage of fi^paxently interesting but 
rudderless experiment, which has for soailll^ine bewildered all those 
who have no other means of judging the present than by endeavonr- 
ing to fit it on as a logical outcome of the past 

What next and most powerfully impresses us is the immense re- 
sponsibilify incurred by the advisers — seemingly Bon*admserB — who 
have succeeded Bismardc in the counsels eff the J^peror. It is 

* Albrecht AebiUes was a notable Elector of Brandenbnrg : Bablic Speech of the 
Emperor,*’ 1891. 
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significant that Herr von Bennigsen, one of the ablest men in Ger- 
many, is not among them. But Count von Caprivi bears a responsi- 
bility the load of which few will envy him. The ready gift of tongue 
and suave amiability of manner are his, and both qualities have, to 
our thinking, been unduly extolled — ^particularly the latter, which is 
part of the flesh and blood of all Prussian oflicerH of high rank. But 
what has met with scant notice is, the full significance of his being a 
soldier. He has bluntly said as much himself. He has said that he 
looks upon the duties of his position in the light of a soldier called 
upoit^to obey the order of his superior officer. No reproach can be 
pointed at a man who is simply incapable of having a of his own, 
or an opinion contrary to that of his supreme war-lord. It would 
in his eyes be a breach of discipline. In this Count Caprivi is con- 
sistent. But is such a man, despite all his versatility, the right man 
to put the brake on the exuberant fancies of his Sovereign ? We 
know that to do so is the necessary fanctioii of a responsible Minister, 
even in Germany, and we also know that Prussia’s greatest monarch 
since Frederick the Great was grateful to him to whom he had con- 
fided the task of doing so. Now, either Count von Caprivi has en- 
deavoured to check the Emperor, in which ease he has been unsuc- 
cessful and ought to retire, or he has not tried, and consequently has 
not proved his fitness for the tremendous responsibility of which, so 
long as he holds his present posirion, he cannot rid himself. Hod he 
put his foot down when William II. started issuing manifestoes with- 
out Ministerial counter-signature, the Emperor would have dropped 
the habit. Of this we are convinced, for though the Emperor has 
dismissed a Bismarck we do not for a moment believe that he possesses 
one-tenth of the tenacity of purpose his grandfather. 

And if Count von Caprivi is unequal to his task in this matter, 
one cannot expect more of lesser lights. Unfortunately, Herr von 
B( (tticher, although a man of great working capacity, and of un- 
blemished integrity and heart, is, through no fault of his own, not 
quite in such a position of independence his Sovereign, as to 

follow out what his keen understanding might doubtless tell him 
would be the only, right course to pursue. None of the other Minis- 
terial luminaries of Prussia possess sufficient weight for any successful 
attempt to control the exuberant verbosity of the Sovereign. 

Now with regard to the Emperor His intentions are as well 

known as his feverish energy has been wiiety extolled. But what has 
hitherto attracted less attention is the questicm, whence his good inten- 
tions, his resriess energy, draw their morive force ? What kind of 
energy is thU ? TO Goethe’s words might well recur 

tons: woM, alldn mir fcUt der 

We want to know a little more abdbt the soil on which these 
1 hear the message, but lack faith in it. ” 
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qualities have grown, so that if we caunot yet judge the seed by its 
mature product, we may at least be able to guess whether it is 
' within the range of possibility that such soil should produce valuable 
fruit, and not only noisome weeds. 

Long before he had come to the throne the character of Prince 
Wilhelm had excited exceptional curiosity, and in many hearts an 
amount of sympathy which was accounted for by pity for his well- 
known physical defect, and the efforts he made to overcome its con- 
sequences. Great things were prophesied for him in sundry places, 
though it is difficult to recall to-day any oracle 6f undoubted weight 
on the matter. On the other hand, he had not long left the 
University of Bonn, when it was whispered that he was a man of 
little heart, of inordinate vanity, and capable of great want of 
consideration for others ; though all these qualities were dwarfed by 
an ever-present restlessness. He could not bear to be alone, or to 
have one hour not filled up with some plan or other. It was further 
hinted, that when his conduct in any way belied this estimate, it was 
simply a case of acting, in which all are agreed he is an adept. On 
one memorable occasion in Bonn he had no time given him to disguise 
himself and throw himself into an attitude. It was at an evening 
party, which Prince William hononred by his presence. The late 
General Herwarth von Bittenfeld presided with his niece, who may 
not have been either young or beautiful. In going in to supper the 
old General, according to social custom, requested Prince William to 
give his arm to his niece. Instead of the conventional thanks and 
bow, Prince William hardly concealed his ill-humour. So old 
Herwarth von Bittenfeld— one of those true-gritted Prussian fighting 
men to whom his Sovereign is still a divinity, but nobody else besides 
of much account — burst out before the whole company, “ G%t, dann 
niehf / ” (All light, leave it alone !) and turning his back on Prince 
William, he led his niece in himself. 

In after years, among other things he was stlpposed to learn 
statecraft, and was placed for a time under a high administrative 
official, to familiarise himself with the technical routine of provincial 
administration. It is on record that this functionary, in answer to 
the query, what be thought of Prince William, replied : “ I can give 
you that in two words ; Prince William is a modem being (ein 
modernf r Me,mh). To those who are familiar with the meaning of 
words fi'om such a man, tMs is far from being a fiattering estimate. 
It implies superficiality, the love, of noisy notoriety, — ^something akin 
to what Carlyle must have had in his mind’s eye, when fifty years 
ago he wrote : 

Examine the man who lives in misery, because He does not shine above 
oth men ; who g^es aljout producing himself, pru Hen tiy anxious about his 
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gifts and claims ; struggling to force everybody, as it were begging every- 
body for Goers sake, to acknowledge him a great man, and set him over the 
heads of men ! Such a creature is simong the wretebedest sights seen under 
the sun, A great man ? A poor prurient empty man j fitter for the ward 
of a hospital than for a throne among men. I advise you to keep out of ids 
way. He cannot walk on quiet paths; unl&ss you will look at him, womler 
at him, wiite paragi*aphs about him, he cannot live. It is the enipthms of 
the man, not his greatness. Because there is nothing in himself, he hungers 
and thirsts that you should find something in him. In good truth I believe 
no great man, not so much as a genuine man who had health and reiil sub- 
stance in him of whatever magnitude, was ever mucli tormented in tliis 
way.” 

In the first burst of enthusiasm from the credulous after the 
Emperor’s accession to the throne, any indication of eccentricity of 
manner was put down to the effervescence of youth, and excited the 
less attention as his personality was still dwarfed by the shadow of his 
great Chancellor. Thus the dismissal of Prince Bismarck may be said 
to have first put him on his own legs in more senses than one. Every 
Bisrnarck-hater in *poor envious Germany became in one night a man 
ready, under favourable conditions, to accept the young Emperor at his 
own valuation : — a task since proved to be beyond the digestive 
powers of all but the most robust. But for the moment there was at 
least “ dm Tknil' — action. Contemplative dreamers, and even persons 
who have hardly the capacity for dreaming vouchsafed to them — 
that is, most of us — are impressed by action. The maker of Germany 
had been almost violently turned adrift, and public opinion applauded 
the doing of it ! It is a sickening memory this, of the hyenas at work ; 
even the unsightly Yankee, fired by Imperial favour,, daring to con- 
tribute his discordant howl at the fallen lion to Transatlantic maga- 
zines. There was nobody there to tell the intoxicated people : — “ The 
dismissal of a Bismarbk might have been a supreme act of self-denial 
in a strong deep-feeling nature, but in one of abnormal self-eonscious- 
uess and vanity it could be no proof of strength of character at all ; 
only another instance of those who lightly *rush in where angels 
fear to tread.’ ” 

Still it wduld be manifestly unfair to argue that there were not 
two sides even to this question. Without trespassing beyond the 
limits set to ourselves and enlarging unduly on political matter, it 
may be granted, that on the morrow of Bismarck’s dismissal the 
young Emperor stood very high in the opinion of a large majority of 
lookers-on in all countries. To many there was something fascinating 
in the idea of the young, generously impulsive, and withal “ strong” 
young monaroh, pinning his colours to the mast of sympathy for 
downtrodden toiling mankind, and parting, at the cost of untold 
anguish, from the did, aristocratic, clasB-interest-hardened pilot. If 
ever a man had an opportunity it was he. Silence was the ally 
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he wanted in that moment more than the Deity : in reality he 
acted according to the spirit of neither. Ah, had he but kept 
silence ! 

But as so often appears in the records of joyal romantic Liberalism, 
the wildest hopes flourished for awhile. Some apparently judicious 
measures too were brought forward, and luck, if not acumen, seems 
to have favoured him for awhile. His Imperial progresses through 
many lands had all the glamour of success — although it is whispered 
that in England, whilst uniforms were being changed and deputations 
received, and gala performances were in full swing, astute observers in 
high places had come to the conclusion that the busy young man was 
an over-rated article, and certainly not a well-balanced, still less a 
strong man. For all that, fortune seemed with him still ; the dreaded 
Socialist party showed a rift in its ranks. For the Emperor is filled 
with a dread of the Socialists, such as all histrionic natures feel for 
those who make on them the impression of being seriously in earnest — 
not in words only. 

But this one positive result, the full consequences or insignifi- 
cance of which time alone can show, was far from satisfying the 
Emperor. “ Time ” is not the agent he relies on, or the material 
he works with ; he must hurry things on hy throwing himself daily 
into the breach, under the influence of the spirit of the corporal who 
expects orders to be executed at sight.” He transplants the 
methods of the barracks to the green baize table of the Cabinet. 
Thus he gets too much in advance of time,” is soon out of touch with 
it, and will be forced to recede a bit or pay the penalty, as others 
have done before him. 

In the meanwhile the fear is spreading in Germany that the ultimate 
consequences of the Emperor's departure from Bismarck’s foreign policy 
will be disastrous ; for a thorough reversal it is, notwithstanding the 
emphatic declaration of Chancellor Caprivi on the morrow of Bismarck’s 
dismissal, that the foreign “ course ” remained unchanged. But 
little public expression of this fear is heard because the press in 
Germany does not fulfil the same position as that of England in 
giving full voice to public opinion; and patriotism instinctively 
silences many who fear to discuss what they feel they are powerless to 
change. But there is a great deal of silent opinion in Germany : 
and it is this silent opinion which has been growing for the last two 
years, and has been quietly forming its own impartial judgment on the 
personality of the momentaij figure-head of the German Empire. 
!nie thoughtful section of the community "have new taken the 
Emperor at his own valuation, and their number Im iatiidy been 
increasing in geometrical progression, pariicnlarly in i^e south of 
Germany, precisely where ^e founders of German unity were inost 
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ittiaious to avoid future friction.* But tbe full extent of anxiety will 
possibly not be known until after Bismarck’s death ; for, s^ as it is to 
have to say it, a portion of the German press still harbour so petty a 
resentment against the man who made their country great that they 
would rather submit to anything than point even indirectly to his 
irreplaoeability.” Still, it is this silent opinion which seems to us to 
outweigh in ultimate importance all that could possibly be expressed 
outside the Fatherland. 

These unreported grumblers <3|ttestion the sincerity of the Emperor’s 
ben^olent interest in the working classes, which finds its daily 
expression in peripatetic sermons on the virtues of patriotic self- 
sacrifice, thrift, frugality, and contentment. They hear that his 
rough treatment and persistent snubbing of the wealthy aristocratic 
officers have been such that many of them have thrown up their com- 
missions and quitted the army in disgust. People do not sympathise 
much with these officers, but many persons ask : “ How does the 
Emperor’s example fit in with this crusade against extravagance ? ” 
For, on the other hand, they hear of extravagant projects for building 
an Imperial palace in Frankfort-on-the-Main (since abandoned), 
of expensive pleasure steamers kept up, of sailing yachts, of four 
million marks thrown out for a special train of carriages picked out 
in white and gold, and lastly of a bmnd-new cathedral to enshrine the 
tombs of the Hohenzollems and to cost the trifle of ten million 
marks. 

These unheard grumblers are farther of opinion that the personid 
importance of the Emperor has been largely the creation of the daily 
press, to the slightest expression of which he attaches abnormal 
importance, and with regard to which he evinces a hyper-sensitiveness 
ijuite unique in a monarch, and all the more to be wondered at in a 
fellow-countryman, and presumably a student, of Goethe, who had 
such a contemptuous opinion of hyper-sensitive people. In publicly 
calling the exponents of the 'press jprm-hen^eln^' (press-youngsters) 
the Emperor seems to have been both ungrateful and unwise. The 
press has a knack of unmaking its idols. It may unmake him, as it 
has unmade others before now in other countries besides Germany, 
and leave him stranded, neglected, diminished, only with the powers 
for harm his position confer upon him, the power of nndoing the 
work of genius: 

For the Emptor’s powers of direct action, as embodied in the 
Constitution of the Empire, are in reality far than is 

thoroughly realised abroad. The p^enmal jonrnalistic chorus about 

the German Bmpeior being the commr'^stone of European peace is 
■ ■ ' ■ 

* According teliabla mportg there has never been tuch deep«rooted uneasiness 
2ULd dissatisfacil^ iln^ngboat South Germany as at the present moment. 
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largely “ humbug.*' It caa’ only be understood in the sense of a man. 
earning praise because he refrains from using his power of getting a 
light to his neighbours house, knowing full well that if he did so it 
would infallibly involve the burning of his own. These peace pman- 
singers mix up the past and the present. Prince Bismarck enjoyed a 
prestige as guardian of the peace, which Germany to-day without him. 
has largely forfeited. For the initiative, the decision in these matters, 
lies to-day far more in the hands of France and Kussia combined, or 
even in those of Austria, than in those of Germany. And we hold 
to this view even though we may be of opinion that Germany might, 
still be able to face France and Busda for a time successfully. But 
this view brings no comfort; it rather indicates a possible temptation 
to vanity egged on by infatuation or the stronger will of others, and,, 
thinking only of the success of the moment, only too likely be drawn 
to risk the future- The sense that such are among the possibilities 
of the future, and that they might not be unwelcome to a party in 
England, is one reason why the Emperor’s sudden friendship for 
everj^thing liinglish is viewed with mingled feelings in the Fatherland. 
Nor can even we ourselves lay much unction to our souls on the 
strength of the Emperor’s latest admiration for England and English 
things. It is only a mushroom growth of yesterday, a capricious 
reaction against former undisguised di^ike and vilification. There is 
no character, no backbone in it. 

Hence distrust and pessimism as to these matters. And let it be 
borne in mind that when the Emperor speaks of “ My array,” as he 
does so often, it is only the Prussian army that can be meant. The 
application of the term to the German army could only imply a slight to 
those other kings and princes who are but his allies, and whose armies 
are only in time of war by treaty placed under the supreme command 
of tlie German Emperor. Thus such expressioDs are calculated to 
re-a waken that spirit of particularism which it has been the one aim of 
the creators of Germany to extinguidi. 

The instances in which the Emperor, with all his good intentions,, 
has hurt men’s susceptibilities rigiit and left, withont the slightest 
excuse of a political object, are simply untold. Some months after 
Bismarck’s dismissal, a iustorical play CBlied“i)er neue Herr” was 
performed at Berlin. The subject was the glorifioation of the young 
Elector of Brandenburg (known to history as the Great Elector), 
who, on ascending the throne of his fathers, dismissed his father’s 
wicked Minister, Of course nobody could fail to notice the 
singularly ill-chosen historical parallel; but it did not end there. 
Thci Emperor visited the performance night after night, applauding 
vociferously, and even went out of his way to ecsife marks of 
distinction on author and actors. This episode was in general dis- 
creetly passed over by the press at the time ; the fruit was not ripe. 
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the cup not yet full. But for all that it wounded the feelings of 
m&ny, who, whatever their party, had retained unsullied the sentiments 
of chivalrous gentlemen. A more recent attempt to propagate 
political ideas by means of a stage play, which also found demonstra- 
tive patronage from the Emperor, was choked at its birth by the 
apathy of the public, who sat on the half-empty benches in disdainful 
silence, amid the boisterous applause of the Emperor. 

But all these incidents sink into insignificance beside the disastrous 
record of His Majesty’s oratory. After posing for a while as a hater 
of 9lass privilege and ostentatiously favouring men of burgher birth, 
on a memorable occasion he suddeiily exclaimed, that the nobility were 
the “ Eddsten — the noblest of his country ; a sentiinent that would 
only cause a smile in England, but digs deep trenches of resentment 
in partially feudal, but largely and aggressively democratic, Germany. 

There are many who say that the Emperor’s irrepressible habit of 
after-dinner speaking is an exotic, one that he has learnt at public 
dinners in England, and with exceptional tendency to imitation, as 
distinct from origination, has transplanted to Germany, where it will 
never take root. For whereas in England the character of society and 
long political habit have enabled the public to take harmless after- 
dinner platitudes at their true value ; in Germany they arouse resent- 
ment, possibly contemptj if they contain anything offensive or effusive 
— but never indulgent appreciation. They are foreign to the temper 
of the nation : anywhere else they might go down, but not there. 
Also, what little ttiste Germans have for phrase-making has been 
rendered very hard to please by the superb grit of Bismarck’s rare but 
sledge-hammer utterances. What could the Emperor's phrases mean 
to them after the winged shafts of the man who built up one great 
historical empire and humbled two others? 

The Emperor’s intellectual stock in trade is said to consist mainly 
of the gifc of quiofcly grasping the outward aspt?ct of many things — 
Thus, there is in him a specious, plausible affectation 
of acquaiutauceship with literature, ranging from the works of Jules 
Simon to those of Mark Twain-— naval matters, military matters 
(statecraft goes without sayinir)— all this not wiihstanding that his 
life has been short, and that he has not read a book for years. 
Indeed, of late reading has been 'a physical impossibility, for all 
available time has been duly chronicled as filled up with hunting par- 
ties, yacht sailiugsy torpedo trips^ railway journeys, festive banquets, 
christenings, weddings, funerals, manoeuvres, and such like efforts, 
for all of which there has ever been ample time and opportunity. 

But the glainour df it all suifieed for the time for endless reporters’ 
articles. It was just of a kind to dazzle and excite the admiration 
of the enthusias^c American who wrote home, after being the 
Emperor’s guest at the mana^uvres, that another Frederick the Great 
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was the least that the world had to expect. Men of that stamp do 
not stop to think, much less to listen, even* supposing that they 
have the faculties for doing so. Otherwise it might have dawned 
upon them, or been taught them, that such gifts are ever, except 
in such rare instances as that of Napoleon the First, the almost in- 
fallible signs of superficiality. And if listening had been cultivated, 
the following story might have been brought home from the mancBuvres. 
The field day is over, and the Emperor rides down the front, taking 
the report of each commanding officer as he passes along the line. 
One of them in answer to the Imperial query had nothing to 
report. 

** What, nothing ? 

“ No, nothing, Sire.” 

“ Nonsense ; I command you to make me a report.” 

“ Well, then, if your Majesty commands, I must obey ; and all I 
can say is, that the whole affair was one confounded mess.” 

That dilettantism must be the outcome of this superficiality, allied 
to a morbid craving for immediate tangible positive results all along 
the line, is self-evident. Everything is to go by the word of command ; 
opportuneness, maturity of time, the one condition of all sound work, 
this is at once abolished ; it is not to be found in the corporars drill 
book. The consequences have not been long in showing themselves in 
more departments than one — let us say in every department. 

The record of this unfortunate dilettantism — spelling the outcome 
of good intentions and phenomenal energy, translated into concrete 
performance — is open to the inspection of him who runs. It traverses 
every field of the Emperor^s manifold activity. The disastrous attempts 
to win French sympathies by tentative visits, by letters to painters' 
widows, &c., are still fresh in the memory of the public. The ill- 
judged premature dragging forth of poor Dt. Koch — the most retiring 
of men — under the garish lamp of publicity, to endow the world with 
a gratuitous boon (but see, it is I who have given it), is also sufficiently 
well known and appreciated. 

Of military matters it is difficult to judge. We are invited to 
believe that the aged, the used up, and the unfit have been weeded 
out ; but we hear nothing of the approved capacities which have been 
shunted. For these men do not afi* their grievances — like linen hung 
to dry — ^in the sun of publicity. Silence on these matters is the 
golden watchword of such men in Pmissia. And besides, the 
Emperor has a gift, almost amounting to genius, of loading with 
flattery those whom he has decided to cast out. But a straw may 
indicate the direction of the wind, and there are several such. 
All the cavaliy have been armed with steel lances, whereas in 
Austria lances have been totally abolished. Which is the right 
course ? No one can tell for certain, it is true. But the lances 
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themselves have been tested and are said to have failed in the 
mancnuvres, for they break easily and cannot be as readily replaced 
as those made of wood. The small sword of the infantry officer with 
its leather scabbard has been abolished, and a heavy dragoon sword 
substituted. So that, whereas formerly the officer’s sword was a 
distinct symbol of the moral authority of the officer, for all officers 
are armed besides with revolvers (and that equipment seems to have 
answered fairly well in two great wars), the heavy sword is thought 
by many to be an unnecessary encumbrance. The Emperor in his 
spirit of imitation is even said not to disdain to take hints from 
]3nglish military arrangements, and is credited with the intention of 
introducing regimental canteens into Germany. It is to be hoped 
that he will stop short of introducing English adulterated bread. 

But the educational crusade crowns the edifice. It was originally 
intended to broaden the character of Germany’s youth. It has taken 
a strange road to attain that end. 

No wonder that jokes at the Emperor’s expense, the sum of which 
would fill volumes, are current throughout the land. One of them, 
referring to his mania for travelling, will, we think, even bear 
rendering into English : 

All hail to thoe ! In special train 
Still travel on and on agaiiu 
When soon yon do run off the rail, 

You*ll hurry off to Bismarck then 
And we shall welcome him again.” « 

let his vanity is said to be such that he has no idea of the 
comments his eccentricities call forth. His faith in his personal 
irresistibility is said to be invincible. In fact so much so, that 
the shock of a discovery of the real feeling of a large section of 
the community might have serious mental consequences. Hence 
the superb naivet(5 of his pose” on all occasions. Those who 
have watched it smile, when they read that the Emperor has con- 
sented to preside on such and such an occasion. Why of course he 
consents : if is a necessity of life to him to preside, or to be doing 
something— by predilection something to be reported. Even during 
these northern Journeys something must always be on the iapis^ 
practical jokes— jeiw? de soci^U—^v some weird eccentricity or other, 
to contribute to whioh a staff of bottie^holders and yam-spinners is 
necessary. 

Perhaps most bminous joint product of the Emperor’s vanity 

* Hell Oir im Sonderzug 
Beisest nock uicht genug, 

Beis' immer mebr. 

Wean Du dann bald eatgleist 
Basch Du zum Bismarck eilst 
Holst ihn uns her. * 
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and superficiality combined is the Grosscnwahn** (megalomania) 
which he seems to be developing at an alarming rate. This is not 
sarprising» for megalomania — the disco&ed estimate of the relative 
properties of things — has something of a local chaiacter ; it is 
among badly balanced creatures in Germany what is called spleen 
in England. Even Napoleon's was a simple nature until he became 
afflicted with this dreadful complaint, and yet what a Caesar’s head 
that man had ! It is this megalomania which causes the deepest 
anxiety in Germany, because it is feared that it may lead to some 
irreparable piece of want of tact, and thence to war. For it is 
argued that, vanity being at the bottom of it all, and the Emperor find- 
ing he is unable to gain the premature immortality he thirsts for 
by peaceful prodigies, his restless nervous irritability may further 
increase, and degenerate into recklessness, and then his megalomania 
may blind him to the dangers he, and above all poor blood-soaken 
Germany, must encounter on the war-path. It would seem that the 
danger of this is largely increased when we bear in mind that there 
is a party in Berlin eager for war with Russia — the sooner the 
better, — and that the opinion of military men in Prussia in general 
is strongly optimistic as to its probable results. 

Therefore the Emperor's intended journey to Copenhagen in the 
coming summer is viewed with anxiety. It is even said that his 
sudden resolution with regard to the Guelph fund, without consulting 
the voice of the nation, let alone the man who was responsible for its 
sequestration, is only dictated by a wish to make his reception the 
more cordial at the golden wedfflng of the Danish royal couple, at 
which he is not wanted. Neither does it add to the popularity of 
this step, or lend weight to the argument of its opportuneness, when 
the Germans read that foreign potentates — notably the Queen of 
England — have urged the settlement. The Germans have the 
highest admiration for the Queen, as Queen of England, but they 
think they have no reason to desire her counsel in their own affl^irs. 

The proposed journey to Roumania is also not to the liking of 
many ; for they remember the words of their great statesman, that 
the affairs of the Lower Danube are not worth to Germany “the 
bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier,” The Emperor evidently 
sees German interests on the Danube, as elsewhere, through a 
different glass to that of his former Chancellor, 

This incapacity for seeing the due proportions— ^the fitness of 
things — also shows itself in other matters besides politics ; be they 
important or trivial, as long as they admit of personal treatment, 
there the idiosyncrasy is apparent. Hence endless incou^ruiUes and 
instances of maladroitness, of wounds that fester on long after they 
have slipped the memory of him who had inflicted ^em. Such 
instances are indeed so numerous as to make selection a difficult 
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matter. Last summer all Germany was fed with accounts of the 
reception of the Emperor in England, and of the lavish distribution 
of presents — ^the inevitable portraits included. In the autumn the 
Emperor was a guest of the town of Erfurt during the manoeuvres. 
£5000 were spent on his reception there. Yet he hardly deigned to 
smile on the city fathers assembled to greet him, and — a most un- 
usual thing in Germany — left the town without conferring a single 
token of his favour on anybody. This is but one instance of marked 
slights alternating with disproportionately lavish prodigality. In 
facts it is said to be not easy to avoid being decorated or snubbed by 
the Emperor. 

A most pregnant example of both was his slighting conduct on the 
occasion of the jubilee of Professor Virchow, contrasted with his 
going out of his way, immediately afterwards, to distinguish Professor 
Helmholtz, whom, by the way, he saw the other day, in the unwelcome 
part identified with the words Kal uv, tbkvov ” among the Berlin 
professors protesting against the proposed Education Bill. It is not 
necessary to know a man such as Professor Helmholtz personally, in 
order to feel sure that a compliment to him implying a slight or a 
reproach to his distinguished colleague must have lost a great deal 
of its value. 

Hut there seems to be method in this procedure, for it was only 
yesterday that the Emperor addressed words of flippant, ironical 
banter to a deputation of professors of the University of Halle, such 
as these men are not likely to forgive in a hurry, even to an Emperor. 
For the German professor is a gentleman who has a very keen sense 
of his personal honour and dignity, which he does not easily lose sight 
of, even in the presence of royalty ; and the traditions of his class 
justify him in holding them above every attempt at slight or con- 
tumely. But this tone of undergraduate banter, which the Germans 
know under the term of " Burschikoses Benehmen*- and which the 
Emperor adopts, as the humour takes him, with the highest as with 
the humblest, has already had worse thim personal results. It is 
indirectly answerable for the large increase of an ofierndve type of 
German, formerly unknown. No wonder, when the Emperor incul- 
cates beer drink^ and rapier-play as the means of attaining ideals 
in life ! And this in the grandson of a man ^whose urbanity towards 
all was proverbial ; who at his death was said, with some justice, 
never to have conferred {distinction on an miwbrthy person, even in 
fields of activity be^^nd his knowledge. Could anybody say as much 
of the grandson to-day? But William the First not only took 
advice : he Meiv whence to^ t^ 

In nothing has his successor’s indiscrimmate waut of tact, iu com- 
bination with the love of ** pose Hhe artificiality of ^ling of the 
bom actor — ^shown to greater disadvantage than his relationiship to 
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the late Field-Marshal Moltke from the moment of Bismarck’s dis- 
missal down to the death of the former* It was of a nature to make 
one doubt the sincerity of what seemed to be his most genuine 
utterances and actions. Poor old Moltke had to accompany his 
Sovereign by day and by night on his excursions, and everybody 
could see through the transparent motive. In fact it disgusted many 
to see the old gentleman’s oourtierJike devotion to his young Sovereign 
thus taken advantage of, and some are sIaII of opinion that these 
ridiculous journeys hastened Count Moltke’s death. But the climax 
was reached when the news of his death — meetmg the Emperor on 
one of his many excursions — ^produced the following telegram : — 

** I am amazed ; I have lost an army ; I am coming back ! ” 

Was over the first personal pronoun used with more damning 
effect— and that too, by a man whose kind-hearted father on coming 
to the throne thrilled all hearts by his simple words ? How easily, 
one would think, might the son have imitated his father on this 
occasioh! What could the shrewd Berliners think of the Emperor's 
tears at Moltke’s bier, after those pronouns? Besides, they knew 
that the eagle-eyed Moltke was not the acwrt of man people easily cry 
over — least of all a born actor ! ^ 

And yet with the German Emperor, as with all things human, 
there are lights as well as shades. He is insensible to the attraction 
of money, though unfortunately not equally so to the things that 
money can buy. There can be no doubt that he possesses a certain 
love of justice and fair play, as far as it does not interfere with the 
gratification of his vanity. Thus the reformed income-tax was un- 
doubtedly due to bis belief that the wealthy cliMsea escaped their fair 
share of taxation. Also it draws our sympathies towards him to bear 
in mind that he has often been the subject of malioious libel and 
slander — ^poisonous weeds that ^flourish luxuriantly in Germany — and 
this without the slightest justification. The legend of his heartless 
conduct to his mother has even reached the English shores. To 
discuss such things in one less eager for the light of publicity himself 
would seem to savour of bad taste, for they are moi^ly beyond the 
ken of outsiders, and most certainly beyond their judgment. But the 
Emperor’s personality is so exceptionaJ that we feel no diffidence in 
insisting on the groundlassness of these tides. The real fact of the 
matter is, that his ^3t>ng-willed mother used grievously to outrage 
his vanity by ordering “ Willie ” about long after he had come to the 
conviction of his divine mission. Even now the Emperor has un- 
consciously a feeling of profound awe — ^yes, of jealousy — for his 
mother ; and if she would only frankly acknowledge the heaven-sent 
Evangelist— the Great Man— in her son “ Winie,” ihere is nothing 
she could not do with him. But his mother is a proud and obstinate 
woman* 
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More serious are the doubts that have been expressed with regard 
to bis qualities of heart. Frederick the Great had little heart, but he 
was above vanity. Yanity is a mortgage on the heart, as it is on the 
understanding. We believe the Emperor to be endowed with as 
much heart as his vanity leaves room for and allows him to possess — 
heart of an emotional, surface kind. An exaggerated boisterous 
hamie seems to monopolise the place in his system which German 

Gmilth ” held in that of his finer-strung father. 

To sum up : his whole demewiour is at variance with the one 
imperative quality to which Lord Macaulay {efers in his essay on the 
Earl of Chatham : He was an almost solitary instance of a man of 
real genius, and of a brave, lofty, and commanding spirit, without 
simplicity of character.” 

Do the Emperor’s flatterers lead him to believe that he is another 
such rare exception ? There is yet a sphere in which he can do 
sound work of the highest order ; and this at once — over night — in 
a single day. It is of the kind the German poet extolled as being 
far and away nobler than the slaying of dragons. It is the fight 
which not only the German Emperor, but each of us must wage, if 
he would conquer the spirit of crass self-advertising egotism which 
more or less pervades our time. 

This is the only way to attain what the Emperor has himself 
declared to be his aim, and the distinguishing feature of his best 
ambitions : the being abreast of the “ time,^’ and thus being able to 
direct the course of events. But to do that you must conquer your- 
self before you aspire to the mastery of others. In his special case 
it would mean to conquer this restless energy in the cause of self- 
glorification, to subdue within reasonable limits this excessive vanity 
w'hicli, like the naked flesh of the beggar, peeps out beneath the rags 
of his Titanic energy, these publicly vaunted good intentions. This 
would be a fight, compared with whidi his diplomatic duel with Prince 
Bismarqk would be child’s play. It is sad to think that he would 
have to fight this battle alone, single-handed, alone in communion 
with the Dei^ he so often invokes. 
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H owever good Mr. Gladstone’s reasons may be for maintaining 
reserve as to his next Home Rule Bill, and 1 do not question 
their soundness, no reason presci^bes a similar reticence to his iinoflicial 
supporters. Before the United States adopted their Constitution, every 
point underwent a piercing and protracted criticism. Exhaustive 
discussion made easy a new departure of great inherent difficulty. 
Our task in Ireland offers perplexities, less numerous but more for- 
midable: to apply a written Constitution where such a thing is 
unknown, piecing it into a very ancient fabric without marring the 
original structure, in face of an apparently irreconcileable opposition 
in one island, abetted by a most powerful party in the other. If this 
is to be done, people must first become familiar with various bearings 
of this question, what changes are possible, and how they can be 
effected, their several drawbacks find advantages ; lest an electorate, 
not usually studious of detail, and unprepared by previous instruction, 
be startled by discovering too late some unexpected corollaries of the 
principle they have affirmed. For Home Rule in any shape is an 
affair far from simple, abounding, indeed, in problems that afford 
considerable opportunities even for legitimate attack. 1 propose 
accordingly to state the difficulties and their aolurion,, as Ihey have 
presented themselves to my mind, regaining temporary expedients 
less than final results. 

Those who contemplate a reconstruction our Parliamentary 
system must take into account how the fabric grew^ and where and 
why the growth has stopped. It is the outcome of a gri^uid process. 
England, to begin with, by several steps at intervals ^thered into 
the House of Commons representatives of her own entire area. 
Wales first sent members in 1535, the county of Chester in the same 
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year, Durham in the reign of Charles II. Then came legislative 
union with Scotland in 1707, a great increase of duties to Parlia- 
ment. In 1800 the Irish Parliament was in its turn incorporated in 
the British Parliament, thenceforward the sole legislative authority 
for all three kingdoms. Af this point all attempts at further enlaig* 
ing the area of direct representation in Parliament ceased. Vast 
territories have accrued to the Grown, some by conquest, others by 
settlement. At first all were governed more or less despotically ; of 
late years many have acquired complete freedom, but id ways with a 
septate legislature. Men speak of Imperial Federation, but no 
advocate of that project thinks of fusing Colonial Legislatures into 
our own. Eeason and nature forbid any further centralisation of 
that kind. 

It is of capital importance for the purpose in hand to appreciate 
the true position of even our most favoured colonies. Many varieties 
of government prevail under the British flag, from an elaborate federal 
system in Canada to a sheer despotism in India. But no line of 
demarcation is so deep as that dividing the United Kingdom from 
every other British possession. Ko colony has a voice upon any 
question of peace or war, any point of foreign policy, the management 
of other dependencies, the acquisition of new or the abandonment of old 
territory, or anything ontside its own borders. All colonies are dis- 
entitled to representation in Parliament, yet bound to obey its enact- 
ments. On the other hand, their expenditure is equally limited. 
Practically all the cost of military, naval, diplomatic, and other 
Imperial establishments falls upon the United Kingdom, for such 
partial experiments at self-defence as some colonies have undertaken 
are local as well as voluntary. 

At one time, when ideas upon these subjects were more crude, 
proposals were advanced for placing Ireland in the position of a 
self-governing colony. And before any other point be decided as 
to Home Buie, we must first settle tiiat question: Is Ireland to 
become a colony or to remain a part of the United Kingdom ? 
The reasons gainst the former atternative are overwhelming. 

Owing to her proximity, Ireland has alwajs been as much associated 
with our common fortunes as Scotlacd, and has furnished for the 
common ggod quite her share of soldiers and sailors, and certainly a 
full share of statesmen, lawyers, dootorsi divines, and other lett^ed 
classes. A large Irish working population is spread over Great 
Britain. Ireland has had a common purse with us now for ninety 
years, and, unhappily, also a common debt. Even before 180Q she 
accepted the dul^ (^ contributing to war expenditnrep She is within 
sight of our shores, HostUe invasion of Great Britfd^ would bring 
imminent diuager to Ireland ; and invasion of Ireland would bring 
imminent danger to Great Britain. Such an event as the conquest 

youLXi. 2 1 
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of either island would paralyse, if not destroy, independence in the 
others Now none of these things can be said of any single colony. 
No colony has been associated with oar domestic, though all partake 
our Imperial, fortunes. No colony, except New South Wales, 
and that on a solitary occasion, has furnished any substantial 
number of soldiers or sailors. Gobnial statesmen and other men 
of learning are reared for home consumption. The number of 
colonists resident among ns is insignificant. We have never had 
a common purse with any colony, or a common debt, or received from 
them, except in a most limited and trifling degree, any contribution 
to outlay incurred for the common benefit. All of them a|6 at an 
immense distance, and although some smaller dependencies might fall 
into the hands of a victorious enemy, the remainder could protect 
themselves, even if Great Britain were subdued ; while the conquest 
of any among their number, dishonouring as it would be, could not 
produce actual danger to Great Britain. To these must be added 
other equally important considerations. Colonies have a modem, 
Ireland a most ancient, hold upon our interests. Colonies have their 
own laws and customs, their own problems and difficulties, a different 
climate, strange neighbours, and sometimes an almost cosmopolitan 
population ; Ireland resembles us in laws, and largely in manners, 
has kindred problems, a similar climate, the same neighbours, and a 
population wholly European, of which every racial blend has its 
counterpart within England and Scotland. Alike from historical, 
geographical, and racial causes, our relations to Ireland must be 
different from our relations to any colony. This conviction is 
universal. 

Much of the hostility encountered by Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 188G 
was due to a misgiving that it did violence to this very conviction by 
excluding Irish members from Westminster, Such a project might 
ease Parliament of much vexation, and gratify those who fancy that 
Irishmen alone can be obstructive and unmannerly ; but it goes a 
considerable way toward obliterating the constitutional difference 
which at present discriminates IiBland from any colony, and rests 
not merely upon laws that can be made and nnmade, but also upon 
natural and traditional features that cannot be effaced. Eepresenta- 
tkm at Westminster is a symbol of this difference. It a true 
instinct which demanded its continnimce. Upon this solitary point 
all sections of opinion are, or at least have been, at one. Mr. 
Chamberlain denounced the clause for excluding Irish membera as 
hk main ground of opposiUon. Mr. Ghidstone regarded the exclusion 
as temporary. Mr: Parnell considered it a blot upon the Bill. 

If yon exclude Ireland from representation at WdStminsfcer, how- 
ever truly you may still profess to maintain the Union, you do thereby 
alter her status: she no longer has a place in the inner circle, or a 
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voice in supreme control ; but, from being a part of tibie nucleus in 
^ich all power resides, dwindles to an item in a miscellaneous 
aggregate of dependencies to which she has hitherto had a share in 
giving the law. The Union would still be maintained, it is true, 
but it would be a Union of a somewhat different character. And 
there are grounds of objection in purely monetary considerations. If 
Ireland is no longer to partake of rights belonging to an integral 
part of the United Kingdom, how can she be expected permanently 
to share in correlative obligations ? This touches the most vulnerable 
part* of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. While excluding Irish members, it y^ 
imposed upon Ireland a fixed annual contribution towards Imperial 
establishments ; thus placing Ireland, at all events for a .time, in a 
position wholly anomalous, and less favourable than that of any self- 
governing colony : unequal to Great Britain, because deprived of the 
privileges ; unequal to a colony, because saddled with the burdens of 
empire. 

Such an exclusion could hardly have been, indeed was not 
expected to be, permanent. No doubt important considerations 
recommended it; historical, because it approximates to Grattan’s 
model ; practical, because for some years Irish members had been 
an irritating and disturbing element, and the £sct of their dis- 
appearance might, on a superficial view, redeem any number of 
theoretical imperfections. But, though momentarily silenced, in time 
remonstrances would have come from Ireland, shaping themselves 
into one of two demands, either for a release from Imperial charges, 
or for a re-admittance to Imperial councils ; of which the former 
would have been the more probable, as importing present pecuniary 
relief to a poor country, and the latter certainly the more welcome as 
■evincing a desire to make common lot with Great Britain. One dr 
other must have been conceded, and we should have been again 
face to face with the problem which confronts us now — ^How best 
may Ireland be incorporated with us for Imperial puiposes, self- 
governing for her own ? 

Mr. Gladstone’s project of excluding Irish members has now been 
authoritatively abandoned, but ikat abandonment has f untiled in its 
attendant train of fresh difficulties a very toleiable apology for the 
original jlbpoMbl. Imagine a ParliAincttt assembled in Dublin for 
Irish busineas, and Irish membm M popula- 
tion, say 75, still ^mmoned tx) Westimiurtier, as now to 

vote upon all occasione. Quits rig^t where feieigii or other common 
business of the whole United Kingdom is concerned ; quite wrong 
where purely EngHsh or S(X)^ Edr .75, or a section of 75 

members m^lit easily turn the , scale on impoitant divisions, and 
daily control our home policy and Government, with no corresponding 
control by English or Sottish members over Irish pdicy * or 
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government. IHustration gives a clearer impression than argument. 
Take the case of denominational schools, a subject surrounded by 
sectarian jealousies in both islands. It would be strange that in 
Boman Catholic Ireland a settlement should be made without England 
being able even to whisper a preference; whereas in England, 
divided between two conflicting Protestant policies, the decision 
should hinge upon Irish Roman Catholic votes. Like examples 
might be indefinitely multiplied, but one will suffice. 

So much for the inconvenience in practice of this arrangement. In 
principle it is also objectionable. Members are returned to give 
effect to th^r constituencies’ wish^ in matters that concern them ; 
here members would be giving effect to those wishes in matters that 
do not concern them. British ascendency in Ireland would be 
replaced by Irish ascendency in Great Britain. Pocket boroughs 
were disfranchised in less advanced days, because the will of genuine 
constituencies were thereby overridden at the bidding of individuals ; 
yet these pocket boroughs could at least claim to be situated within a 
district and inhabited by persons, however few in number, directly 
affected by the legislation which they contributed to make. In the 
arrangement under discussion a jflialanx of free lances returned by 
Irish constituencies would be enabled to make laws neither directly or 
iudirectly affecting their constituents. It is unprecedented to obtrude 
into a representative assembly, an extraneous element not elected by 
those whose business it transacts; the anomaly is halved, not 
removed, if that element is elected by those who are concerned only 
in half of that business, and uuconcemed in the remainder. 

An argument deserves notice which has sometimes been used in 
answer to the foregoing or kindred criticismB, namely, that after 
Home Rule is granted Irish members may still legitimately vote upon 
purely English affairs, seeing that the Briti^ Parliament would still 
maintain its supremacy, and thus be able to legislate upon purely 
Irish affairs. This view is founded upon an imperfect appreciation of 
what is meant by supremacy, or upon a covert design so to limit 
Home Rule in its operation as to deprive it of all its grace and most 
of its value. 

Jurists lay down that the British Parliament is a sovereign Parlia- 
ment, whose sovereignty over all Her Majesty’s dominions is inalien- 
able even by itself. This is merely another way of saying that our 
Parliament, unlike most otibiers, may pass any laws it |fleasea or repeal 
any laws it may have passed; whereas in the United States, for 
example. Congress has its limits of jurisdiction, at have all the States 
legislatures ; se that if the former trenches upon tiie domain of the 
latter, or the latter upon the domain of the former, any dtisen may 
snap his fingers at laws so unwarrantably enacted by either ; they are 
not laws, but nii^tory and inoperidive proclamations. Otherwise with 
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oar Parliament. If it enacts Home Rule in 1893 it may repeal or 
qualify that enactment in 1894, or if it precludes itself by statute from 
passing laws for Ireland to-day, it may, by repealing that statute, re- 
acquire the power to-mo/row. No Act of Parliament can secure 
Ireland permanently in tie position of a State in the American 
Union, whose rights are co-ordinate, so far as they go, with those of 
Congress, and cannot be withdrawn (as they were not conferred) by 
Congress or by any method except violence. In Great Britain the 
Constitation is the creature of Parliament, or of custom, which Parlia- 
ment may over rule; in the United States, Congress and State Legis- 
latures are the creatures of the Constitution. Thus it is that the 
supremacy of the British Parliament remains unimpaired whatever 
measure of Home Rule be given to Ireland : it would be the same 
were Home Rule given to England or Scotland ; either could be re- 
pealed, and in this sense all three kingdoms are upon a precisely 
similar footing. Once appreciate what is really meant by the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, and it is no longer possible to 
argue that its continuance offers any equivalent to Englishmen or 
Scotsmen, in return for a daily exercise by Irish members of a right to 
make laws for England or Scotland, while Irishmen make their owr 
laws without interference in Dublin. Supremacy indeed remains in 
such a case over Ireland as over England, but iu practice Dublin has 
a good deal to say at Westminster, while Westminster has nothing to 
say at Dublin. 

But in the argument I am canvassing tht term supremacy ” may 
have a very different meaning. It may mean that Home Rale is 
indeed to confer upon an Irish Parliament a power of making laws, 
but under such conditions that these laws shall be reviewed, allowed, 
or disallowed at Westminster. Those who fear or hope for such a 
consummation lay stress upon Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that an 
Irirfi Parliament shidl be a subordinate ” Parliament, as if that im- 
ported a supervision by some higher assembly ; whereas it merely 
means that conatitntionally we cannot create any legislature within 
the British Empire which shall be in law exempt from the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament as already defined, although the practical 
use of that supremacy may be restric^^. Now it is undeniable that 
if the proceedings of an Irish ParliauEmnt were in practice subjected to 
supervision at Westminster, &glmid and Scotland would possess an 
ample equivalent for the interfexenoe of Irh^ members in their affairs. 
It is equally undeniable that, in p<^t of equity, if they are to exercise 
that Bupervisiou, they must submit to ^t interference, or Ireland 
would be the c^rive^ equivialent. • So two things, both 
of them irritating and inconvenient, ax^ to be accepted, though neither 
is desirable, lest either unaccompanied by the other should inflict an 
inequality. Dogged ITnioniam is an intelligent attitude in comparison 
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with a half-hearted, craven policy which would concede the shadow of 
Home Bale and deny the substance. Three main considerations, apart 
frona historical claims of justice, point to the expediency of Home Buie ; 
the necessity of relieving congestion of business at Westminster, of 
shaping Irish policy in accordance with Irish aspirations, of healing 
internal antipathies in Ireland engendered by a long ascendency of 
one class and one creed, removable only by associating all classes and 
creeds in a common responsibility. Conceive the folly of a measure, 
which should exhaust Westminster by furious controversies prepared 
with unlimited time to command at Dublin ; perpetuate the super- 
session of Irish opinion by Britidi votes, first carefully providing that 
it should be solemnly formulated before being crushed ; and inflame 
antipathies, by fanning them to white heat in inconclusive debates in 
Ireland, and then transferring the combat to this country, where 
acrimony would be stimulated by a sense that the responsibility 
of decision rested with others. Far better to blunder on as now 
than call into being such a pandemonium. If Home Buie is to 
be given at all, it must be in such a form that the British Parlia- 
ment, while retaining its inalienable supremacy, should leave Ire- 
land really to manage her own concerns. But, if that be done, it 
cannot be just that Irish members should vote upon purely British 
questions. 

No one gainsays these difficulties, though some minimise them as 
only formidable in theory. It is said that Irish votes would be 
divided and largely neutralise each other. Possibly, but not in 
troubled times, nor can such things be left for long to chance. Or, 
it is said that Irish members would themselves decline to vote where 
Ireland was not ooncemed. Why then give them a right to do what 
proper feeling would lead them to refrain from doing ? That thqy- 
would in fact refrain is more than I can credit. But assume it for 
purposes of argument. Even so our embarrassment would not dis- 
appear ; we should only.be remitted to another perplexity. 

A self-denying ordinance of this kind would have (if observed) 
precisely the same effect as a lejgal prohibition. We must consider 
then what would follow if Irish members, either voluntarily or in 
deference to law, abstain from voting upon purely English and Scottish 
business, intervening as now in all other matters. In that case the 
House of Commons would be split into two sets, one partaking in all 
debates and divisions, the other only in a. limited number of debates 
and divisions. This would be emt^rrassing, unless accompanied by 
corresponding change in the executive. 

As things are now, one group of Ministers is responsible both for 
Imperial and domestic policy aEke in legislation and administration, 
resting for suppm't upon the whole House of OommoDS, whose dis- 
approval upon one important point involves resignation of office. Now 
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If the House, upou which Miniaters depended, were to consist on some 
questions of 642 * members, on other questions of 567 (Irish members 
withdrawing), manifestly Government might be in a majority on 
Monday, and in a minority on Tuesday, without any change of opinion 
having occurred in the interval. And if, resigning upon their defeat 
of Tuesday, they were replaced by their rivals, new Ministers would 
soon incur a like disaster, though upon a different question. 

What consequences might flow from such a system, were the ex- 
periment hazarded, may be easily seen. A recurrence of Ministerial 
crises would be found intolerable. Ministers cannot do business if 
they are mere creatures of a few months ; they would gradually be 
compelled to defy the hostility of the House upon one class of subjects 
or another ; it does not much signify which, though probably that 
majority would be respected which had control of supply. Either 
choice would lower the House of Commons, whose admonitions have 
heretofore been equivalent to commands, and proportionately aggrandise 
the Crown or the House of Lords. Suppose, for example, a Conservative 
Administration, supported by a minority in Great Britain large enough 
to be converted into a majority when Irish members are counted. 
Inasmuch as eflective legislation on any scale can be passed only by 
governments, who have most of the time of the House, the Liberal 
majority in England and Scotland would be powerless to carry their 
cherished reforms. Or, if the hypothesis of a Conservative victory in 
Ireland be deemed too extravagant (though I know not why it should 
be a few years hence), reverse it, and suppose a Liberal Administra- 
tion, supported by a minority in Great Britain, large enough to be 
converted into a majority by counting Irish members — Great Britain 
would then have to endure an uncongenial management of her inter- 
nal affairs by Ministers reprobated by her representatives, and neces- 
sarily indifferent to that reprobation ; ,for resignation could only lead 
to another equally flagrant anomaly — tenure of office by a government 
displeasing to a majority of the entire House of Commons. 

These arguments and illustratioxis do not exhibit all the situations 
that might ensue, but they establish one cardinal conclusion ; that 
if, under Home Buie, Irish members remain at Westminster, their 
presence necessitates a readjustment of the Ministerial system. We 
can then no longer retain one group of Ministers, united in a common 
destiny, transacting both Imperiid and domestic business. 

No limitation in number of Irish members would avert the in- 
conveniences already described, though diminishing the frequency of 
their occurrence. 

Thus are we driven to consider whether the Ministerial system 

* I taJce 642 mtiiben; as a fall house on the hypothesis, before made, that 75 mem- 
bers, instead of 103, would represent Ireland after Homo Buie. The argument would 
be just the same whatever were the proper number ; but for clearness I have adopted 
a fixed number, 
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admits of change. Is it possible, without injury, so to relax the 
bonds uniting our Executive Government, that ministers charged with 
Imperial or common business of the United Kingdom shall have, a 
separate existence, independent of those charged with English and 
Scottish business ? If the functions of these two sets of Ministers 
are so severable, then all difficulties will have been overcome. The 
former will depend, as now, upon support of an entire House of 
Commons, comprising Irish members; the latter will depend upon 
support of English and Scottish members, with whose particular 
concerns alone they have to deal. Irish members might thus remain 
at Westminster, disabled indeed from voting upon subjects in which 
they have no interest, but able to partake in what concerns them, 
without injustice to the rest of the United Kingdom, and without 
disorganising government. If the House, as a whole, was of the 
same political complexion as the English and Scottish members, 
nothing would prevent a government from being constituted exactly 
as it is now. If the House, counting Irish members, was of one 
colour and, omitting them, of another, we might see Imperial 
Ministers of one party and Home Ministers of another party in office 
at the same time. That might be the result ; whether it is practicable 
is another matter, now to be discussed. In order to avoid compli- 
cating the argument, all refensnce to the case of Scotland as apart 
from England is at present omitted, and Great Britain treated as an 
homogeneous unit. 

There would be less departure from what we have been accustomed 
to than is commonly supposed. Only nine great officers of State are 
entitled by constant usage to a seat in the Cabinet : the rest may or may 
not be Cabinet Ministers, Of these nine, seven are incontrovertibly 
Imperial officials, if one must use that term ; being concerned either 
with the common affairs of the whole United Kingdom, or with 
territories outside the United Kingdom. They are the First Lord 
of the Treasury ; four secretaries of State for foreign, colonial, Indian 
and War departments ; First Lord of the Admiralty and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Of the remaining two, one, the Lord Chancellor, 
though technically concerned only with England and in a slight 
degree with Scotland, in truth is the prime legal adviser of his 
colleagues, and therefore in the highest sense an Imperial official : he 
would, however, be stripped of his patronage, which is wholly English ; 
a reform on other grounds most desirable. Only the Home Secretary 
is lefb, who, though in theory responsible for the peace of the three 
Kingdoms, is in reality the one purely English official in the Cabinet. 
Were this change effected, the Lord Chancellor would lose some of 
his feathers, the Home Secretary might have to quit the Cabinet and 
stand by himself, together with a small handful of Parliamentary col- 
leagues, at present concerned with only limited portions of the United 
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Kingdom, such as the President of the Local Government Board and 
the Secretary for Scotland. The administration would be ^lit into 
two independent portions. No Act of Parliament with its rigid 
clauses would be needed to define the line of cleavage. Once Irish 
members were restricted to vote only upon Imperial questions, the 
rest would follow automatically from the dependence of Ministers 
upon the House of Commons. 

Opponents deride the notion of two executives within one country, 
as though duality imported conflict. In unreflecting fear they imagine 
and' depict to others rival governments thwarting and vying with 
each other, much as rival parties do now. No one could be so 
benighted as to advocate that. The error lies in forgetting that these 
two executives would be concerned with mutually exclusive duties; 
their functions would not overlap any more than the functions of a 
Town Council overlap those of a School Board. 

Even if some change of this character be not a necessary corollary 
of Home Itule, it is desirable for its own sake, as tending to mitigate 
the bad side of party government. There is no reason in nature why 
the party which is right in foreign should also be right in home policy, 
or why Ministers who agree upon one should not in the course of six 
years often and widely differ upon the other. Notoriously they often 
do so differ, though open rupture occurs only in flagrant cases. The 
doctrine of homogeneity in opinion in an administration is of modem 
date. Little more than a hundred years ago Ministers sat together 
in one Cabinet with divergent or even contradictory views, voting, 
indeed speaking, in opposite senses upon important questions. Since 
then they have been disciplined into a more solid phalanx : absolute 
identity of action is regarded as a point of honour, although public 
controversies have so much increased in number and variety that 
absolute identity of opinion is more impossible than ever. Hence 
arises a subtle temptation. Ministers are tempted for harmony’s sake 
to argue themselves out of their own convictions, or, if that cannot be, 
then to minimise the point of diflerence, lest by recognising its true 
magnitude they be compelled openly to renounce their colleagues. 
Honourable men may easily be thus misled and thus mislead others ; 
for if candour is meritorious so also is fidelity. It is a hard choice 
between two competing virtues. Contemporary illustrations abound. 
Lord Hartington, in excusing a vote diametrically opposite to that he 
had recently given as Mr. Gladstone’s colleague, avow^ that Mr. Glad- 
stone had been the keeper of his financial oonsdence ; and no one 
seemed at all surprised.. The same gentleman, and Mr. Chamberlain 
also, have of late attacked the foreign policy of a government to which 
they themselves belonged. Presumably they thought the same 
at the time, yet they remained in their places, no doubt from a 
conventional sense of loyalty, or even more from a desire to keep 
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for the Bake of its home policy, an administration whose exist- 
ence their secession might have destroyed. So it happens that 
domestic virtues may further the perpetration of Imperial sins. The 
reverse is equally possible. And what is true of government is also 
true of their followers in Parliament, Votes are often refused or 
given, arraigned or defended, not upon their naked merits, but for 
their ulterior effects on perfectly different subjects. 

No sensible man will deny that there must be, ought to be, a good 
deal of give and take in every government ; but if the range upon 
which Ministerial unity is imperative includes a vast number of 
matters wholly unconnected, affecting different interests, and dis- 
similar countries, and often so diverse from each other that even a 
common factor can nowhere be discovered, unanimity is not arrived 
at by a reasonable compromise of detail in pursuance of accepted 
principles (the only commendable form of concession), but by a daily 
abandonment of principles themselves. Now, these inconveniences 
would not be wholly removed, but they would be halved if a line were 
at least drawn between home and Imperial affairs, so that a man 
should not be drummed out of his party when agreeing with them 
upon the one, merely because he differed upon the other. 

Still greater relief would be afforded in another way by the same 
change. The present Ministerial system retards progress. There is 
delay and hindrance enough in the struggle for precedence between 
rival domestic reforms in a legislature already congested beyond 
endurance ; but when some Imperial question of sufficient magnitude 
comes upon the carpet, farewell to all advance at home. Extension 
of the franchise was long buried, as much by the Crimean and Indian 
wars as by the characteristic Whig duplicity of Lord Palmerston. 
Jingoism was an excuse or device for doing nothing from 1874 to 
1880. Six years ago the country sacrificed its unmistakable Liberal- 
ism to a persuasion that not otherwise oonld a separation be averted. 
To-day we are told by Mr. Gladstone that nnless we grant, and by 
Mr. Chamberlain that unless we refuse, Home Buie, needed reforma- 
tions must again be postponed, Por present purposes no matter 
which is right. Both are right in making oar prospects of English 
and Scottish legislation hiuge upon our determination at the polls of 
a perfectly different issue, an Imperial issue. This is not the way to 
foster among our own people a pride and interest in the maintenance 
of the Empire. They painfully find the money, recruit the armies^ 
man the fleets necessary for its security, not gratingly, but from an 
admirable national spirit. If, m addition^ they must be doomed, as a 
penalty for patriotism, to be perpetually .foiled in efforts for home 
improvements, by some overshadowing question of Imperial policy, 
they may commence reckoning which is the better — an ill-govem^ 
England and vast possessions abroad, or a well-governed England and 
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no possessions at all. And I have no doubt the great majority would 
declare another century of privilege, extravagance, land monopoly, 
and irredeemable poverty quite too large a price to pay for dominion 
over a hemisphere. Fortunately the choice need not be made if things 
are so arranged that progress at home shall pursue its even tenor, 
wholly unaffected by external relations. If this can be effected by a 
slight change in the Cabinet, why should it not be done ? What 
does it signify except to a pedant whether the Home Secretary has a 
voice in foreign policy or not ? 

The case of Scotland has not been mentioned ; yet it has an impor- 
tant bearing upon this discussion. Next general election will most 
likely show a great majority north of the Tweed in favour of Scottish 
Home Rule. Even Unionists will hardly refuse to Scotland what 
she asks. What effect such an occurrence may have upon iheir 
determination not even to entertain Ireland's claim need not now be 
conjectured. It must have weight in the deliberations of those who, 
admitting Home Rule in principle, contemplate either the exclusion 
of Irish members from Westminster, or their retention with power to 
vote in every kind of division. Scotsmen would not, nor ought to,, 
listen to exclusion or diminution in the just number of their repre- 
sentatives at Westminster, so long as Imperial affairs are there trans- 
acted, or moneys raised in Scotland are there spent. But what would 
happen if, Home Rule being granted both to Scotland and Ireland, 
140 or 150 Scottish and Irish members remained in a Parliament 
charged with English as well as Imperial business. All the anomalies 
and the inconvenienoies, all the injustice already shown to be under 
our present Ministerial system inseparable from the presence of 
75 Irish members in such an assembly, whether permitted or 
forbidden to interpose upon English questions, would reappear * in 
double measure, avoidable only by recourse to the measure advocated 
in this paper. If each kingdom passed its own laws, and chose it& 
own Ministers, combining to regulate what is common to all three, 
and preserving unimpaired the sovereignty of Parliament for occa- 
sions of necessity, all difficulties would vanish. 

In truth, such a scheme is merely a rectification, not an annul- 
ment, of the two great Acts of Union ; preserving the objects they 
were designed to attain, removing only what seemed at that time 
unavoidable, though indifferent, accessories. Both these celebrated 
enactments were based upcm military and dynastic reasons, and on 
such grounds alone aimed at establishing one soveieign Parliament, 
with supreme control over every part of the British Isles. In the case 
of Scotland the:|^ was danger ^ a renewal of international hostilities, 
some risk even <ff Beparatioa of the Crowns. In the case of Ireland there* 
had been recent civil war, recent peril of a divided Regency, armed 
demonstrations in 1782, which did not ripen into open rebellion only 
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becanse everytking that was asked was granted. Once the advisers 
of Qneen Anne and of George III. determined that in the interests of 
common safety one Parliament must be supreme in regard to <th6 
succession of the Crown and military levies, they were forced to 
intrigue for an entire obliteration of both Scottish and Irish Parlia- 
menta For both these Parliaments were at the date of their extinct 
tion (that of Scotland had always been) co-ordinate and sovereign^ in 
no sense limited in their authority or subject to the Parliament of 
England. Had the idea occurred to any one, it would have been 
futile to ask from either such a partial surrender of their powers as 
would have met the necessity of the hour, and yet leil them in exist* 
ence with a diminished lustre. The memory of many centuries . in 
Scotland and of Grattan s triumph in Ireland made this impracticable. 
Xothing remained but to get rid of both by an incorporation, upon 
terms ostensibly of honour and equality with the Parliament of 
England. In both instances it was an affair of Imperial policy 
throughout. England had no particular ambition to meddle in making 
internal laws for Scotland and Ireland, nor any particular wish that 
they should meddle in making her own laws; that was merely au 
incidental consequence of a policy adopted for very different con- 
siderations. 

Now the main objects which inspired both these unions were 
legitimate enough, and have been attained. There seems to be now 
a general consent that power over all matters affecting the Crown, 
or military, naval, and diplomatic establishments, or touching 
colonies, dependencies, or foreign States, ought to be concentrated in 
one Parliament, not dispersed among several. Grant this, and all 
for which Somers negotiated and Pitt bribed remains intact. Iloth 
unions, most conspicuously the second, have failed in a point of quite 
secondary moment, if of any moment, in the views of the founders. 
These statesmen could hardly foresee how a vast accumulation of the 
business of three kingdoms, under different laws, in one House fff 
Commons would produce evils distinct in character but little less 
serious than the dangers which they desired to avert. The mischief 
was not in Parliamentary union — had the methods of achieving it 
been honest — but in that fc»m of Parliamentary union which has laid 
the less populous countries at the mercy of nnmerical majorities in 
England, and so clogged the House of Commons as to enormously 
impair its efficiency. Probably any other scheme was impossible 
then. Other schemes are not impossible now. 

For simplicity’s sake it has been assumed throughout that in leaving 
English members to transact English buslneb, Scotch members 
Scotch business, Irish members Irish business, the members of each 
Parliament are to be the same individuals as are retiimed to the 
House of Commons for Imperial purposes. Probably this will always 
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be the case with English members, for it is not likely that England 
will snirender the House of Commons to the United Hingdom and 
establish a new legislative assembly for herself. It may be otherwise 
in Scotland or Ireland. We are not concerned here to discuss 
whether a separate set of members would prove the better arrange* 
ment. It would make no difference in the working. 

Nor is it necessary to dwell upon another most important conse- 
quence of adopting this form of Home Eule all round, namely, the 
exclusion of the House of Lords from all practical interference in 
domestic affairs. Almost every man who accepts Home Eule in 
principle is convinced that an Hereditary House ought to be 
abolished, or, at all events, prevented from meddling in home legis- 
lation. Some, however, desire a Second Chamber. If that opinion 
should prevail, there is nothing to prevent two chambers instead of 
merely one being the legislative authority for each or any of the 
three kingdoms. Upon these and similar details much may be said 
on one side or the other. The main point lies apart. 

Let the several methods of Home Eule for Ireland that have been 
under review be now finally contrasted in respect of the justice, 
convenience, simplicity, and degree of innovation they respectively 
import. Absolute exclusion of Irish members means an alteration in 
the status of Ireland, which must either be followed by her release 
from all contributions to Imperial expenditure, or provoke an unanswer- 
able complaint of inferiority to every other self-governing part of the 
Empire. Eetention of Irish members, with liberty to take part, as 
heretofore, by voice and vote on all subjects, affixes a disadvantage to 
England and Scotland by daily subjecting them to Irish interference 
in their internal affairs, including the choice of their Ministers, without 
a corresponding light to interfere in the internal affairs and choice of 
Ministers in Ireland ; a grievance alike practical and sentimental, 
which, though slightly abated, would not be substantially removed 
by a reduction in the number of intruders. Eetention of Irish 
members, with liberty to teke part only upon Imperial questions, 
unless accompanied by a reconstrucrion of our Ministerial system, 
involves such instability, that the mere necessity of avoiding constant 
changes of Government would weaken the authority of the House of 
Commons, and thereby enhance that of the Crown or the House of Lords. 
Of these three methods the first would be oanvenient for our ease, and 
simple to perfection, but a vast innovation, either not jnst or not 
final. The second would be unjust to Great Britain, inconvenient as 
breeding a legitimate resentment, simple ^ough if it could be 
maintained, and of a novelty quite startling, because ^ongh Great 
Britain may have inflicted, she has never hitherto submitted to, in- 
equality. The third method would be free from injustice, except that 
created by the worry, complication, and impotence inseparable from a 
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<jonstant succession of short-lived governments, or by a diminution of 
popular power, whichever might appear to posterity the lesser evil. 
Nevertheless there are a good many — ^myself among the number— 
who, for one plain reason, would rather accept for a time any of 
these methods than go on as now, with Ireland at heart mutinous, 
under an unconstitutional rule, contaminating our own traditions of 
freedom, and with a congestion of business in Parliament so serious 
that the prime wants of our own population (mn scarcely be dis- 
<!ussed, while public expenditure evades control, and foreign, colonial, 
and Indian matters are determined by a virtual autocracy of Ministers 
and permanent officials. For each of these three methods could be 
but a stage in a journey longer or shorter toward the fourth, namely, 
the maintenance of a House of Commons and an Imperial Government 
precisely as they are now, committing to representatives of Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively the duty of making and administer- 
ing their own domestic laws. This method alone is at once just, 
convenient, and simple, involving in reality less of novelty than any 
other. It would maintain the status of Ireland without encroaching 
upon self-government in Great Britain, avert risk of Ministerial 
instability, preserve the authority of the House of Commons, and 
offer a visible sign of union which Unionists could hardly gain- 
say. And, though scoffed at by many as an intolerable innovation, 
it would in truth be redolent of ancient usage, and salutary in itself 
even were it not demanded by necessity. 


R. T. Reid. 
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C AIEO is th© city of malaria and lies. Physically it is one vast 
sewage-bed, which poisons no small proportion of the people 
who visit it, and while English doctors send their patients to recover 
in Cairo, honest doctors there at once assure them that there is no reco- 
very except by leaving it. And morally it is the champion falsehood- 
factory of the world. I know of no reason for disbelieving the report,” 
said a diplomatist to me there, except that everybody here says it 
is true.” After the death of the late Khedive no rumour was too 
wild for circulation or credence. The dead ruler had been poisoned 
by the English — that, of course, was one of the first. The next was 
similar and inevitable — the English were about to proclaim the 
annexation of the country. The army of occupation was to be imme- 
iliately increased, and the 91st Regiment, on its way home in the 
Orontes, was to be landed at Suez in view of immediate events. (It 
is curious, by the way, that barracks in Cairo were actually made 
ready for additional troops at that moment, though very little extra 
accommodation would have been needed for the 91st in the ridi- 
3ulous strength to which they had been reduced by the wretched 
‘ linked battalion ” ^stem.) The French were to land a force, and, 
finally, the new Khedive had offendvely treated Sir Evelyn Baring. 
All these rumoursi and many othem, were so rmterated that even 
axperienoed soeptoof Egyptian goasip began to think something was 
really about to happen. Yet everything was going on quite smoothly, 
md, in spite of the sadden sprout of lies and intrigue, British in- 
luence was never stronger than at that moment, and was never 
getting its own way with less trouble. Partly, however, because of 
ill this talk in Egypt, and partly because of the recent utterances of 
itatesmen at home, official residents in Egypt have been led to con- 
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sider their own position, and the prospects of the country they are 
helping to govern. Therefore there has been a good deal to be 
learned this year between the Citadel and the Sudan by any one 
with interest and opportunities. Both of these, for myself, chiefly 
<M)ncemed the Egyptian army, and I have come back from a week 
with the frontier force pn the very edge of the Sudan with decided 
views upon one of the conditions of evacuation which 1 have not yet 
seen discussed. 

There is much, however, concerning the question of evacuation not 
open to discussion. And first of all, the benefit to the Egyptians 
themselves of the British occupation. This is universal, conspicuous, 
and colossal. No more brilliant piece of social, political, and economic 
disinfection and restoration has ever been accomplished than that which 
stands to the credit of Sir Evelyn Baring, and the little band of 
Englishmen in the Egyptian service (with a few equally worthy French 
coadjutors), who, numbering but thirty-nine (counting superior 
officials only, and of course excluding the Egyptian army), and drawing 
a total salary of only £37,700, have saved a State from bankruptcy 
and rescued a people from utter oppression and misery. To take a 
couple of examples from the whole field of them. In 1884 the 
cm^e — “the forced, unpaid, unfed labour of the peasantry” — 
amounted to So, 000 men, working for sixty days; in 1890, “for 
the first time, perhaps, in all history,’^ every man working for the 
Egyptian Government was paid for his labour. Again, the great 
“ barrage,” or dam of the Nile was built by French engineers in 
1867, at a cost of £2,000,000. It cracked immediately, and re- 
mained useless for sixteen years. In 1884 the Egyptian Government 
were about to wipe ofl the two millions sterling as a bad debt and 
undertake pumping arrangements, at an initial expense of £700,000 
and an annual cost of a quarter of a million, when English engineers 
under Sir Colin Scott Moncrief! intervened, in the tee^ of every kind 
of hostile criticism, restored the “ barrage,” and enabled it to fulfil its 
intended work, at a total cost of £460,000 ; so that, during several 
yeare, it has caused the cotton crop to increase in value by no 
less than £835,000 a year. Such facts as these two, and similar 
ones which may be found in almost every department of Anglo- 
Egyptian administration, silence criticism. Secondly, Brkish engage- 
ments to leave Egypt to the Egyptians at the earliest possible 
moment we too numerous and too precise and too solemn to admit of 
either discussion or diplomatic jugglery. One of the French news- 
papers of Egypt keeps this fact conspicuous by publishing from time 
to time, in large type across its front page, a damning summary of 
“ Les Eogagements de la Grande-Bretagne,” coupled wi^ the facts of 
which it terms, more accurately than politely, Vininmm anglaise. 
Now, “ the earliest possible moment,” in the above undertaking, is a 
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phrase of no meaning, except “ when the British Government shall 
deem expedient.” If A, takes charge of a sum of money belonging to 
B., on the promise to return it when B. shall be fit to take proper care 
of it, there is nothing in the undertaking to prevent A. from keeping 
* the money for ever. He has only to declare, when challenged, that 
in his opinion B. is not yet fit. One must suppose that successive 
British Governments^ although this has' been their constant and con- 
sistent reply, are free from this dishonest intention. There is also 
another supposition to be discussed, namely, that the British authorities, 
believing war to be not very far distant, and the internal control of 
the Suez Canal to be absolutely essential to Great Britain in time of 
war, havN0 determined to remain in practical possession of Egypt until 
war has come and gone, using every deljay and subterfuge known to 
diplomacy in order to eifect this object. This supposition, I say, 
must also be dismissed to clear the ground, first, because it is extremely 
doubtful that the Canal would be essential, or even possible, to us 
under any circumstances of war; and, secondly, because, if this be 
the case, all discussicm of Egyptian evacuation and its conditions is 
mere waste of paper ftnd ink. We may take it, therefore, that the 
earliest possible moment ” means under two circumstances : — When 
the internal organisation of Egyptian affairs has reached such a point 
that its movement may reasonably be expected to go on, and not to 
turn back ; and when the Egyptian army is sufficiently strong to 
guarantee this progress an undisturbed course. 

The first of these circumstances I have neither the intention nor 
the ability to discuss. I will only say that to some of the most 
thoughtful and responsible English officials in Egypt, the present 
state of things is very distas^ful. They feel’ keenly the theoretically 
indefensible nature of the British ooeupation, T^^iile profoundly con- 
vinced of the pracrical impossibility of its sudden and immediate 
cessation. They dislike intensely the necessity of pursuing their 
work in the face of unceasing and unscrupulous French and other 
intrigue. They regard the present relations of Great Britain with 
th:e Triple Alliance as aibrding an admirable opportunity for some 
more just settlement than the present one of theoretical-evacuation 
without its advanteges, and practical-aimexation without its advan- 
tages. For at present the Powers in Egypt stand four to two on 
all disputed points^Englandi Germany, Austria and Italy against 
France and Bussia: The representative" of one d the former tried a 
little independent curvetting and coquetting a short time s^o, but a 
very smart rap from home brought him back to the muks again at 
once. And fiimUy, the officials of whom I am speaking are for the 
most part strongly in favour of gradual extinction of the debt by 
means of a smking fund. In spite of her enormous debt, Egypt 
can win her way back to financial prosperity again, if permitted, and 
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hardly any price would be too high to pay for the ultimate prospect 
of developing this extremely fertile part of the earth’s surface for its 
own nndiminished advantage. As one of her financial advisers said 
to me, “ Let Egypt buy her financial ^independence at any price. 
Almost any temporary extortion would be preferable to the present 
state of things, arranged when Egypt was in very different circum- 
stances from the present^ and in which she is only able to dispose of 
one-half her surplus as she wishes.” So much for the first condition 
of evacuation. 

The Egyptian Army was disbanded, forcibly, by the action of 
Tel-el-Kebir, and afterwards, administratively, by Khedivial Decree. 
So the army of to-day is nine years old. Its fighting strength is 
something over 12,000, of which 10,000 are infantry, 1000 artillery, 
750 cavalry, and 300 camel corps. It is stationed at Cairo, Suakin, 
and on the Southern frontier — Assouan, Korosko, Wady Haifa, and 
Sarras — by far the largest proportion guarding the last-named 
territory. (The Army of Occupation, 3000 strong, costing the 
Eg 3 rptian Government £87,000 per annum and the British taxpayer 
nothing, is stationed at Alexandria and Cairo, and does not move 
except for special duties, war or otherwise, as when I saw a party of 
Eoyal Engineers engaged in the dizzy work of removing great masses 
of rock overhanging and seriously threatening the colossi of Abou 
Simbel, near the Second Cataract.) The Egyptian Army is com- 
manded by 75 British officers, and contains about 35 British non- 
commissioned officers. The period of service is six years with the 
colours, five in the police (which is thus the real reserve), and four in 
the reserve. The cavalry, artillery and camel corps are all Egyptians ; 
the infantry consists partly of Egyptian battalions and partly of 
Sudanese (black) battalions. . The former are conscripts, nnder an 
extremely light conscription (1500 men annually being required from 
a list total of 150,000 available) ; the latter are volunteers, and indeed 
deserters from the Dervish ranks, into which they had been most 
unwillingly forced. 

Eight days spent among these troops, on the edge of the Sudan, 
and far away from all civilian influences, enables one to form a judg- 
ment upon their condition and value, and this I was able to do through 
the hospitality of Colonel Wodehouse, R.A., who lent me bis house 
during his absence, and the great kindness of Lieut-Colonel Kempster 
and the officers of the Haifa Brigade. Wady Haifa itself is merely a 
military station on the right bank of the Nile, a few miles below the 
Second Cataract; there is a small village a mile from the lines, called 
Debaronssa, or more patriotically, Te^kieh, but it is hardly worth 
mentioning. The troops are quartered within the^ort, a mile long 
and a few hundred yards wide, with its back to the Nile and its front 
to the desert, and solidly built, like almost everything else, of Nile 
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mud. The desert in front is about a mile wide, and then ends abruptly 
in a broken mass of hills, through which bewildering Ichors^ or dry 
valley watercourses, run in all directions. This hilly country extends 
eastward for many miles. • The desert lying east and north of the 
military Imes serves as drill ground for the troops. On the opposite 
bank of the Nile there is a small fort, no longer occupied, and the only 
military steps there are occasional patrols undertaken by a camp of 
irregulars of the Shaggieh tribe on their own excellent camels. The 
advanced post is held by half a battalion in the fortified camp at 
Sarfas, thirty miles south by railway, among the hills of the ** Belly 
of Stones,” on the very edge of the “ black Sudan.” 

When Major von Wissmann visited Haifa a week before I did, he 
rode out one morning to a field-day of the troops. At its conclusion 
he said, “I cannot express my astonishment. I thought you had 
taken a number of Egyptians and blacks, dressed them in soldiers* 
clothes, and put rifles in their hands. I find you with an army I ” 
This surprise he repeated emphatically to me on several occasions. 
Of course he is particularly fitted to judge of the results achieved, but 
no one possessing any acquaintance wifii military matters can fail to 
share his astonishment. To appreciate properly this nine-year old 
army, however, one must recall what it was before its reorganisation. 
Then the tr(X)ps were just like the victims of the — ** forced, un- 

paid, unfed.” Nothing more unpopular has ever existed in the world. 
No mutilation was too dreadful as a means of escaping conscription — 
eyes gouged out, blinded by lime, trigger fingers cut off, even 
certain native doctors doing a lucrative trade in poisoning a man's 
whole body for life to prevent his being available on one occasion for 
military service. Tp-day one sees constantly the ^dctims of these 
horrors among the papulation. Then, despatch to the Sudan was re- 
garded as a sentence of death. The mere word “Sudan” was heard 
with a shiver. “The recruits wept in their chains,” says Wingate.* 

“ Driven up in chains by the police, and followed by a weeping, 
screaming crowd,” f^rote Colonel Parr. But the most touching testi- 
mony is that of the wild, brilliant, and unfortunate Edmond O'Donovan, 
who went knowingly to^hvs death with an army ” of these curs. In 
one of his last letters to the Ddil^ Nmsy written just before leaving 
Khartoum in 1883 with Hicks Pashis, he wrote : “ The troops, to a 
large extent irregular, scarcely deserved the name of soldiers, so little 
were they acquainted with even the most etemeiiiiaiy principles of the 
military art ; their pay was many months in att^r ; they were with- 
out sufficient clo^kg ; and some of 1^6 rej^lar . . . . 

looked upon despatch to the Sudan as a species of exile.” And 

* “Mahdiism ted tUe Bgyptlan By Major F. R. Wingate, D.S.O., R.A. 

London: Macmillan. ISSi* A most TalaaHe work, exbanstive in information, and 
fascinating to any one interested in its subject. ' 
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in a private letter to Mr. J. E. Eobinson, almost the last he ever 
penned, he used these terrible words — terrible in their significance 
when one remembers the fearless character of the man : “ I am writing 
this under circumstances which bring me almost as near to death as it is 
possible to be without being under absolute sentence of execution or in 
the throes of some deadly malady.” And so he went out to the slaughter 
which instantly overtook the whole twelve thousand ; in company 
with cravens that you expect to see run at every moment, and who 
will leave you behind to face the worst,” as he too truly prophesied, 
“ to die, even out here, with a lance-bead as big as a shovel tbrongb 
me.” A month ago, at Haifa, 1 watched a whole Egyptian battalion 
doing the new bayonet-exercise without the words of command, in a 
way which (although their commanding officer apologised for its 
shortcomings on the ground that it was new to them) would have 
passed muster with any troops in the world ; I walked through their 
quarters, smart and clean and comfortable, and tasted their first-rate 
food in the kitchen ; I saw them swaggering about the villages, and 
obviously, as Lord Wolseley would have them do, “despising the 
virtues of civil life”; I heard of time-expired men coming back daily 
to re-enlist ; I rode behind them for hours in the desert on field-days, 
through the choking sand, and under the blazing sun ; and I talked 
long with the officers who had led them at Toski and at Tokar. At 
the latter place the Dervishes had planted their flags within fifteen 
yards of them, and could be heard shouting to each other to keep 
still, as the ammunition of the infidels would soon be exhausted, and 
then they could all be killed. And these same Egyptian troops had 
been so steady, and so well in hand under Such nerve-shaking circum- 
stances, that their commander, to. reserve their fire, got them to bring 
their rifles at command from the “ ready” to the “ present ” and back 
again to the “ ready ” without pulling trigger, I happened, too, upon 
an interesting comparison of conscription. At one village five or six 
conscripts came to the steamer accompanied by a couple of soldiers. 
Their fathers came on board with them and chatted pleasantly until 
the steamer started. All their female relations %at in rows on the 
bank, and kept up a sort of chorus of wailing, waving their hands, 
and pretending to throw dust on themselves. But there was no 
heart in the sorrow. It was quite clearly a performance dc ri(fwwr^ 
but the women grew extremely tired of it and were much relieved 
when the steamer started. They were out of sight before we were. 
From this spectacle back to the mutilations and “ screaming crowds” 
and “ weeping in chams,” there is an age in feeling, and yet a hand- 
ful of Englishmen and English organisation have accomplished it in 
less than nine years. For the first time in the Nile valley since the 
four great Bamses sat down in stone for ever at Abu Simbel, the 
man of the people has been treated as a man, and consequently he is 
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fast becoming a man — ** so near is grandeur to our dust/* even when 
the dust has been ceaselessly trodden down in slavery by every 
successive conqueror of this tempting green strip of earth, from 
Eamses to Roman and fropi Ptolemy to Turk. But the most signifi- 
cant and impressive sight is the tomb of Wad-en-Nejumi, the 
slaughterer of Hicks, the conqueror of Khartoum, ablest and bravest 
and most fanatical of all the fierce Emirs who have fought first for 
Mohammed Ahmed and then for Abdullah-et-Taaishi, doubly-faise 
Mahdi. This nine-year.old army, composed half of his former slaves 
and^half of those whom he had met so often before and butchered 
like sheep, went out to meet him, forced a fight upon him, and wiped 
him and his levies from the earth. And now, by the indifferent old 
river, a few miles from the battle-field of Toski white with the bones 
of his men, Wad-en-Nejumi lies in his deserted grave, and only the 
gentle chameleons, changing colour with the dawn and dusk, keep 
watch by him from the acacia-tree overhead. 

This picture of the Egyptian army, however, would be far too rose- 
coloured if I did not at once add that it has another side. The 
profession of arms is still unpopular with the Egyptian ; he is an 
agriculturist through and through ; his gmmis and his slwdvf and the 
ceaseless lament of his mkiyeh iBX outweigh for him all the charms of 
glory and gold lace. Where he has won in fight, it has been because 
he could not help winning— because his British officers would not let 
liim lose. To see how little of the soldier is in him by nature one has 
only to ride behind a firing-line of him, and observe how, when the halt 
is sounded, he will calmly lie down exactly where he happens to be 
and blaze away with his blank cartridges at a hillock of sand > a few 
yards in his front, whereas another step or two would have placed 
him in a commanding and covered position. He is very happy when 
he can fall out by command as ah amateur casualty,*’ and sit cleaning 
the powder-marks off his bayonet with a handful of sand until his 
regiment picks him up again on its march home. Even in a much 
loftier position — that of commander of a battalion — discipline is such 
a wooden thing for him that 1 saw him sitting calmly on his horse, 
while his battalion was supposed to* be advancing rapidly to the attack 
of a position, and listening to his bugler sounding the regimental call 
with variations and nourishes before he sounded each rapidly recurring 
halt ” or advance.^* There was an amusing scene when the officer in 
general command discovered at last why the Egyptian Bey^s battalion 
was always behind the rest of the line. The English officer command- 
ing a battalion of Egyptian infantry, which distinguished itself in one 
of the aotionsi have mentioned, told me that he had seen a number of 
his men make no effort to defend themselves with the bayonet, but 
simply grasp their rifles by each end and try to ward blows from tbeir 
heads until they were cmt down. Ima^ne the distance between this 
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attitude- of mind (and body) and “the soldier's complete prayer/^ 
according to my friend **wee Dawvid” of the 91st: “God keep 
onr hearts frae the bullets, and we'll fend our ain heads frae the 
sword '' ! And the Egyptian officers, it must be said frankly, are 
much worse material than their men. Cowardice seems easier to 
eitirpate than corruption. “ I trust them as ffir as 1 can see them,” 
is a common verdict. Fortunately a new and better and more 
soldierly-educated class of native officers is rapidly growmg up. 
Finally, the backbone of the Egyptian Army is the Sudanese regiments. 
These are the men who lead the attack, and an Egyptian regiment is 
put between two black regiments. These are the men who really beat 
Nejumi and drove the Dervishes out of Tokar. Sir Charles Dilke 
fails to appreciate this fact when he speaks of “ Egypt being able to 
maintain her own internal peace,” and of Nejumi “ being attacked by 
the Egyptians.” For the number of Sudanese is limited — ^practically 
all that there are, are in the ranks — and as they die or leave their 
places cannot be filled, except from the Sudan. So far as flesh and 
blood go, the Egyptians are splendid soldiers. I saw rows of them, 
big, stalwart, brown fellows, bathing along the Nile banks, and then 
afterwards I watched the boys of the Dorset Begiment march by in 
Cairo, and the comparison, so far as size went, was very painful. 
The British officers have done a magnificent work with this material — 
no praise can be extravagant for it j but they would be the first to 
declare that the work is still very far indeed from being completed. 

The Sudanese troops are vastly interesting. These jet-black 
creatures, resembling amiable gorillas in face, of all heights and only 
one thickness, narrow-hipped, thin-chested, with xk> backs to their 
heads and no calves to their legs, are liked and trusted by their 
officers to a remarkable extent. There is a little of the Bed Indian 
in them ; ilicy would not fire into a sand-hill, or stand still to be cut 
down. The Dervish is their oppressor and natural enemy, and they 
only desire the opportunity to “ get at him ” at as close quarters as 
possible. They are children in their love of decoration, and their 
whims and their devotion to their officers. «They are savages in their 
dislike of discipline and their passionate impaMence of restraint on the 
battle-field. For this reason— to keep them back^ — ^they have more 
English officers to a battalion than Egyptian troops. They detest 
drill and blank cartridge. They are enthusiastic over every rumour 
of approaching fight. I was told a delightful story of one recent 
action in which they toc^ a prominent part The enemy was under 
cover not far off; but the firing-line of blacks were blazing away at 
him as fast as they could open and close their rifles. In vain their 
officers tried to stop them. The waste of ammunition tibreatened to 
become extremely serious, and their commanding officer, a Scotchman 
who had seen many fights with them, losing his temper, rode up and 
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down behind fshe line, carsing them with every abusive epithet in a fairly 
adequate vocabulary of Arabic invective. But entirely without elect. 
At last one of them happened to turn, and discovered the beloved 
Bey in evidently a very excited state of mind. He at once rose, ran 
back to him, and, patting* him reassuringly on the boot, he said, 
“ Don't be frightened, Bey. It’s all right. We’re here — well take 
care of you ! ” The Scotch Bey, however, was equal to the occasion. 
He rode out through the line, and walked his horse up and down in 
front of the rifles. ** Now,” he said, “ if you must fire, fire at me ! ” 
After' this it is not surprising to cead in despatches that this officer 
has twice recently had his horse shot under him. 

From the foregoing it should be evident that the Egyptian Army 
is a pyramid resting on its apex, and tiliat apex is its British ofiicers. 
They have created it, and they alone can keep it. If their authority 
ahd per^nality were removed, or even weakened, it would be practically 
worthless in six months. And their strength has been rooted in the 
British occupation of Egypt. Each Englishman wearing the turbu^h 
in the Khedive’s ai*my has been strong because behind him stood the 
Sirdar, Sir Francis Grenfell ; behind the Sirdar stood Sir Evelyn 
Baring ; and behind him ^ain the Army of Occupation and the 
British Government. Kemove the base, and the position of the 
English officer in the Egyptian Army becomes at once a very different 
thing. At present it is a very popular service. There are no vacancies, 
and two hundred applicants. The pay is practically double ; there 
is one step, or perhaps two steps, of rank ; experience and fighting 
are to be had ; the time of service counts toward promotion at home; 
and the military authorities at home are very lenient about the 
extension of the theoretical seven years, so that a man may frequently 
stay until he becomes second in command of his own regiment. Then 
he must either return or resign his commission. When British 
influence in Egypt ceases to be paramount, most of these advantages 
will disappear ; the individual officer will have no support to fall 
back upon in case of difficulty ; he will be plunged into jealousies and 
intrigues ; he will probably find himself serving, in more or less 
rivalry, with French and Germans and Americans; and the military 
authorities at home, whatever the Government of the day may say, 
will no longer regard his position mud achievements with much interest 
or sympathy. For these reasons and otiierB it is safe to say that the 
evacuation of Egypt would de^ a severe blow at the Egyptian Army. 
But, whatever the Egyptian Army might become after* evacuation, it 
will always be easily equal to the task of preserving internal order, 
and, as Lord Dulerin remarked long ago, Egypt is fortunate in having 
no external enemies. There is only one quarter from which Egypt is 
threatened, and against which the British-^backed army alone guards 
it — the Sudan. If this reasoning is good, the conclusion is obvious: 
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before the British oocnpatiott of Egypt ceases, the Egyptian army 
must replace the Sudan under the authority of the Khedive. 

Curiously enough, the rumour-laden air of Cairo has recently borne 
the whisper of a southern .advance of the Egyptian forces. Major 
von Wissmann’s jocular accounts of his exchange of Christmas cards 
with the Sirdar grew until they were telegraphed to the London press 
in the form of a statement tW he was about to enter the English 
service for the contemplated advance to Khartoum-^f course a canard 
pure and simple. Mysterious suggestions of possible active service 
have been conveyed to men doubtful whether to accept official situations 
offered them in Egypt. Even to the black troops themselves the 
rumour has penetrated. I heard of this several times above the 
First Cataract. There is probably nothing in it — but perhaps it is 
telepathy. 

The Eastern Sudan has been cleared of dervishes by the action of 
Tokar, where most of Osman Digna’s fierce Jaalin levies were killed. 
While I was at Wady Haifa the news came down that the people in 
Khartoum — or, rather, in Omdurman, for Khartoum is deserted — 
were cutting each other s throats. Three-fifths of the inhabitants of 
the Sudan have been destroyed since 1882 by disease, famine and war. 
A large proportion of those remaining are women. All the inhabitants 
of the Sudan except the Baggaras — who, with the destroyed «laalin 
constituted the fighting core of Mahdiism — would welcome an 
Egyptian force, and even the Baggaras are tom by dissensions 
which are provoking bloodshed. The Khalifa is devoting himself to 
the encouragement of agriculture, a step which, since his prestige 
rests upon bis carrying out the tradition of the “ Jehad ” and keeping 
up an offensive campaign against the unbeliever, is tantamount to an 
abandonment of his position. The Dervishes are very greatly in need 
of munitions of war. All these items of information come from Father 
Ohrwalder, the escaped Austrian priest from Omdurman. He brings, 
too, the certain assurance that the Khalifa will not attack Egypt 
HO Imicf ns the British rmioin^ but is devoting himself to the consolida- 
tion of his rule, chiefly by attempting to conciliate the tribes hostile 
to him. It is no wonder, then, that Father Ohrwalder is “ strongly 
in favour of an immediate reoceupation of the country,” or that he 
believes that delay will increase the difficulties of reconquest.” 

Setting aside the pitiless exigency of prestige,” and the destruc- 
tion once for all of the awful slave trade which is flourishing again, 
there are substantial reasons for desiring the restoration of the Sudan. 
Sir Evelyn Baring estimates the value of the former Sudan trade to 
the Egyptian treasury at £50,000 annually at the least, and there 
is no doubt that it might be largely increased. There would be no 
more expenses of anti-slavery work in the Red *Sea. A re-settled 
Sudan would ultimately be of great value and assistance to all the 
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other European interests in Africa. If the reoonquest of the Sudan 
would set free the Army of Occqpation, that would be another sanng 
of £87,000 a year to Egypt. And above all, there is the practical 
certainty that the Mahdiist? will not attack Egypt while we are there, 
and that they will attack it if we go. Should they even temporarily 
succeed, where would Egyptian internal reform be? Sir Evelyn 
Baring might craiceivably reduced to donning the “ belt, 
beads, drawers, grass cap and pair of shoes ” which the Mahdi sent 
him. Therefore it seems to me that the advocates of evacuation must 
be also the advocates of previous reconqnest. 

There would be no need to strike the whole blow at once. A 
comparatively small addition need be made to the present Egyptian 
Army to enable an amply sufficient force to advance to Dongola, and 
hold that and the line of communication with Wady Haifa. This 
single step would bring many waverers at once from the enemy. A 
pause then would enable that portion of the Sudan to settle down 
into peaceful development before another step was taken. Then a 
farther advance to the next most convenient place might be easily, 
leisurely, and irresistibly made. The moral effect of the knowledge 
that the Egyptian troops under English officers were .slowly but quite 
certainly coming back to Khartoum would be enormous. There is 
now a sum of over £300,000 in the Egyptian treasury, only awaiting 
the consent of the French Government to be spent in increasing the 
army. The French at present obstruct this and everything else 
simply for obstruction's sake. If they believed that the increase of 
the army was a step towards British evacuation, their consent would 
be instantaneous. And while this slow and sure advance was making 
towards Khartoum, in Lower Egypt reforms would be crystallising 
towards independence. So that the restoration of the Khedive's 
dominions to geographical integrity would finally coincide with their 
return to national integrity. England must be like her prince “ who 
never promiseth but he means to pay,” and this would be a double 
event in the way of promise-keeping worthy even of England. 


Heney Noeman. 
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ONCONFORMITY remains and is likely to remain a powerful 
' factor in English political life. Many have been the eflbrts to 
ignore, or to suppress it, but they have all ended in failure, or worse 
than failure. Mr. Disraeli sagaciously recognising in it the most 
formidable hindrance to the policy of fantastic Toryism, of which he 
was the author, boasted that under his treatment it would become an 
extinct volcano. But Lord Beaconsfield has become little more than a 
mere tradition — ^the centre of a sentimental worship on Primrose-day — 
whose ideas exercise not the slightest influence on English politics, 
while the Nonconformity he hated compels the recognition of its 
strength alike from friend and foe. There could hardly be a stronger 
proof of this than is supplied in the remarkable articles on the forth- 
coming General Election which the Time^ has recently published. 
The writer certainly is not prejudiced in favour of Nonconformity, 
and yet his letters teem with confessions of its political strength in 
large districts of the country. In many cases he gives an esti- 
mate of its strength for which individually I was not prepared. 
On reflection, however, the reason for this was manifest enough, and 
it is one which is of the happiest augury for the future. The powerful 
force of Methodism which hitherto has but seldom been thrown on 
the side of Nonconformity and Liberalism has inclined much more 
decidedly in that direction, and present indications all point to further 
development of a similar character. The remarkable action of the 
President of the Conference and the gallant band by whom he was 
supported in connection with the recent election for* the London 
County Council is itself a promise that, in future, the force of Wes- 
leyanism will help to swell the power of Nonconformity in the con- 
stituencies. The momentum which will thus be added to a true 
Progressive movement in the country cannot easily be calculated. 
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There ‘are, of course, some of their own number, who strongly 
deprecate all political action of Nonconformists qua Nonconformists, 
and with a certain show of reason in their favour. It would seem 
at first sight as though questions as to the right government of a 
municipality, for example, had no relation to the distinctions between 
Church and Chapel, and as much might be said with equal truth of a 
large number of the political issues that are continually being raised 
in Parliament. But it is impossible to deal with public affairs on these 
principles. Nonconformity is something more than a more objection 
to a particular Church. It is an assertion of the right of the individual 
conscience, a protest against invidious class privilege and distinction, 
an emphatic testimony on behalf of liberty and progress. There are, 
no doubt, able and earnest adherents of the old Nonconformist 
Churches, who have but little sympathy with this view, and whose 
Nonconformity means little more than their preference of the Church 
of their affections to that which the State has established. No one 
has a right to question the sincerity or conscientiousness of their 
action, and so far from denying their loyalty as Nonconformists, I 
should be the first to recognise the eminent service which they are 
rendering to its interests. But they cannot be allowed to challenge 
the position of others who take a broader view of our spirit and 
work. It is of the very essence of Nonconformity that each man 
should be true to his own convictions, and as a necessary consequence 
that there should be varieties in the mode of its development. 
Assuredly all the most powerful tendencies of our own times are to 
the fuller identification of Christian men with public life. The old 
idea that the great business of a Christian was to care for the happi~ 
ness of his own soul has given place to a much wider and grander 
conception of obligation and duty, and with this has come a changed 
idea of the work of the Church itself. For myself, I should be the 
last to desire that the Church should subordinate its purely spiritual 
service to work, however important, of social improvement or political 
reform. Its first aim is the regeneration of the man himself, and 
no amelioration of his outward condition can be accepted as a sub- 
stitute for that. But not the less is it the Christian’s duty to seek 
to change the environment of poverty and vice which renders the 
condition of multitudes all but hopeless. Legislation has very much 
to do in this matter, and therefore Christian citizens must concern 
themselves with the spirit and character of the Legislature. To forget 
this is not only to neglect th^r duties as citizens^ but to be unfaith- 
ful to their obligations as messengers of the Gospel itself. If Non- 
conformists are in a specially favourable positaon foV doing this work, 
because of Iheir freedom from entangling alliances with systems of 
privilege and vested right, there is the deeper responsibility npon 
them to make full use of their opportunities. 
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This view of course implies an altered conception as to the principles 
and aims of political life. The strong prejudice existing in many minds 
against politics is doubtless due to the fact that its struggles have been 
to so large an extent mere faction-fights and not contentions for great 
principles. The manner in which political controversy has been, and 
still is, conducted, has often been a discredit and a scandal. Political 
speeches, instead of being a fair statement of arguments on both sides, 
have too often degenerated into personal attacks flavoured with 
epithets and charges against opponents which have little real meaning 
in them, but serve to keep alive the bitterness of partisan feeling. 
When under the pressure of some political emergency, or possibly 
in consequence of some factious intrigue, some of these feuds have 
been composed, and the old antagonists who formerly spared no effort 
to'blacken each other’s reputation rush into each other’s arms and 
exhaust their eloquence in mutual eulogies, the effect must necessarily 
be not simply to discredit the individuals, but to lower the whole 
■conception of political controversy. The uninitiated do not under- 
stand how much of the sound and fury of these contests is simulated, 
and how little reality there is in feelings which apparently are too 
strong to find adequate expression. Hence they are shocked at what 
seem to them the unintelligible inconsistencies of public life. Mr. 
Disraeli showed his usual sagacity wheii he said that England hates 
coalitions. But that hatred would be unreasonable were it not that 
the tone of previous controversies between the parties seemed to render 
any alliance morally impossible. 

The celebrated coalition of Fox and Lord North is one of the most 
noteworthy in this respect, and its effect was to degrade both 
the combining parties in public opinion to an extent from which they 
never afterwards recovered. What the Unionist alliance has done 
in this respect remains to be seen. The strong difference of opinion 
on Irish Home Rule ekplains the schism, but it does not ac- 
count for the personal elements which have entered into the con- 
troversy. Unquestionably the prominence which has been given 
to this particular side of the question has weakened instead of 
strengthening the cause which it was intended to serve. Men 
who believe the integrity of the Empire to be in danger would 
certainly have acted more wisely, had they sought to concentrate the 
attention of English constituencies upon the paints of real danger. 
Granted that there was any actual fear of a separation between the 
two islands, which would mean a revolution of the most serious kind, 
and the gibes and flouts and jeers which found so large a place in the 
speeches of Unionist orators, much more their absurd rhapsodies over 
the virtues of their own little circle, become about as rational as the per- 
ormances of Nero when Rome was in flames. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
le ver speeches have failed to cou'rince his hearers, partly because 
they have been so largely occupied with attacks on his old 
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colleagues and especially his old chief. The net result is that 
to a very large extent the question before the constituents at the next 
election will be confidence in Mr. Gladstone. It is very undesirable 
that this should be the casq, but it is the Unionist tactics which have 
made it inevitable. As a consequence the decision will be taken on 
a point the most unfavourable possible to themselves. It may be 
urged in their defence that they have only fallen into the ordinary 
line of political controversy. They have carried it to an absurd ex- 
cess, and they will have to pay the penalty. But the tendency of recent 
timeSf' owing to the changes in the centre of political force, has been 
to lift politics up from the low level of personal wrangle to that of a 
great struggle for principle. The old battle between the “ ins and the 
“ outs has hardly even the faintest interest for the democracy. It has 
not the slightest respect for the old political saws and maxims. It cares 
little for political shibboleths, or for mere party leaders. It has no 
faith in the traditional idea which still finds favour in some quarters, 
that the opposite political parties should take their turns in governing, 
and it certainly will have very little tolerance for any party which, 
when in oflSce, betrays or trifles with those popular principles by the 
profession of which it has secured its position. It means progress, 
— steady and consistent progress — and the sooner aristocratic and 
middle-class politicians of every party recognise this, the more likely 
will they be to retain some measure of influence in a future which 
they can no longer hope to control by any traditional authority, or to 
manage by the old-fashioned methods of party intrigue. 

Under these conditions, political life will not only have more attrac- 
tions for men of a sedate, religions temper, but they will come to 
recognise a sphere of service to God and to man, which they cannot 
neglect without a grave dereliction of duty. But this means the in- 
troduction of conscience as a distinct authority in a region where 
hitherto its writ has not been supposed to run. I well remember a 
solicitor who had considerable reputation as an electioneering agent, 
and who, 1 must admit, h^ been all his life an attendant at a Non- 
conformist chapel, and professed high respect for his minister, deliber- 
ately saying, ‘‘When I engj|ge in an election I take my conscience 
and lock it up in a box, and lay it by until the contest is over.^* A 
listener very sensibly asked, “Do you always find it again when you 
need it ? *’ The reply pointed to &e certaih result of this lax morality 
in any department of life. But it is not to be denied that the 6lec- 
tioneerer was master of his crafty and that his doctrine was one that was 
accepted in some quarters where it was least to be anticipated. The 
prevalent was that everything was fair in politics and war, and even 
religious politicians were not sufficiently careful to repudiate the im- 
moral suggestion. 

It required a severe struggle to establish a better order of things 
in the constituency in which the agent whose words I have quoted 
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was a potent influence. It was successful, owing mainly to the 
strength of a determined lead on the part of one who made his 
politics a matter of conscience, and who had to brave a keen oppo- 
sition from the old political hands because of his consistency, 
but who was well sustained by the democratic sentiment to 
which he appealed. In the view of the professional politican con- 
science is simply an impertinent interloper whose intrusion must 
be resisted at any cost. It is from him that the sneers which are so 
common against the Nonconformist conscience mainly proceed. They 
mean no more than the old shouts of the Ephesian artificers, 
“ the craft is in danger,” and those who live by it have no patience 
with the men who create the peril. But they are only resisting the 
inevitable. It would be absurd to expect that politics should be 
suddenly and completely purified from every evil influence, that 
personal ambition will be suppressed, and party feeling elimi- 
nated from the strife, that there will be no party combinations, 
or that where they exist all their actions will be controlled by high 
principles. Human nature is the same everywhere, and in public life 
there must inevitably be opportunities for the play of unworthy motive, 
and the unscrupulous activity of selfish men. But other and higher 
influences are at work to an extent hitherto unknown in our history, 
at all events since the days of the great Puritan struggle. 

What Puritanism did in the seventeenth century it is quite capable 
of repeating in the nineteenth. The Nonconformist conscience is 
simply a revival of the spirit which men like Sir John Eliot, and 
Hamden, and Pym, and Cromwell carried into public affairs. Many 
of their ideas and methods may be out of date, but the spirit in which 
they looked at all questions, their loyalty to conscience, their love 
of righteousness, are living forces to-day, and the forces to which we 
must trust for the elevation of our political life. It is a great mis- 
fortune that this kind of action should have become identified with 
one particular class of religionists. The Nonconformist conscience ” 
is simply a slang phrase which has been skilfully used by politicians, 
not always of one party, with the view of discrediting an unwelcome 
kind of action. I am nnable trace the genesis of the terra, but if 
it be intended to imply th.at there is anything peculiar about the 
conscience of Free Churchmen, or that tliey have a keener sense 
of what is due to right than other Christians, such a Pharisaic 
assumption would be earnestly and emphatically disclaimed by them- 
selves. 

Special circumstances have given Nonoonfonaists a prominence 
in these matters, which is as undesirable as it o^rfcaiuly was unsought. 
But they do not pretend to any peculiar virtue in the matter, and if 
they have had to bear the burden of a duty, which belongs to other 
Christians as much as to themselves, it has been of necessity not of 
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choice. They mast have a singular taste indeed if they could find 
any pleasure in taking the front ‘place in the controversy which 
gathered round the late leader of the Irish party, for in doing so they 
simply made themselves th^ targets for poisoned darts of all kinds and 
fifom all sides. Whenever a Liberal Unionist orator had exhausted 
his poor stock of worn-out platitudes, miscalled arguments, he could 
always feel himself safe of a cheer if he could drag in a scoflSng 
reference to the Nonconformist conscience, and neither speakers nor 
writers have been slow to avail themselves of such facilities. A 
careful anthology of all the sneers of the Times on the esme subject 
would be entertaining reading. There is no obvious reason why Non- 
conformists should have courted all this obloquy, which, it must be 
confessed, would not have been wholly undeserved, if’ they had set up 
any claim to superior sensitiveness and purity of conscience. Theirs, 
however, is simply the ordinary Christian conscience. They were 
forced into a public expression of its judgment by their relations to 
the party in connection with which a great public scandal had arisen. 
The opponents of Home Buie might reasonably feel that their inter- 
ference was not only unnecessary, but would probably be resented, 
but its supporters were compelled to speak, unless they were prepared 
to stand quietly by and see what could not fail to be a moral degrada- 
tion of public life. If the censures and criticisms which their speech 
has incurred distress any of them they may well find consolation in 
considering what the judgment would have been had they been silent 
at such a grave crisis in the history of the party, and the policy to 
which they had given such a hearty support. 

What would have occifrred h^ they followed counsels of selfish 
cowardice and party exp^iency, and Mr, Parnell been allowed to 
retain his position without any warning as to the probable effect on 
a large section of Liberal opinion can hardly be a matter for mere 
speculation. There would certainly have been secessions from the 
Liberal ranks so numerous as to change the entire relations of the 
contending parties. Under such conditions, the Tories instead of 
giving more or leis countenance to Mr. Parnell would have denounced 
him in every Primrose Habitation, and from every Unionist platform, 
would have included in their bitter diatribes the Liberals, who still 
countenanced a cause with such a leader, and would not unfairly 
have been specially caustic in their criticisms of the religious men 
who were silent about this moral iniquity* Lord Salisbury would 
have been saved from the reproach that must now rest upon him for 
having advised his followers to put their mormy on the hero of the 
Divorce Court. The ultimate result would have been a continuance 
of the Tory and the end of all the prospects of Home Rule, 

at all events, for this generation. If it is the action of Noncon- 
formists which Liberalism from such a catastrophe, Irish 
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Nationalists are surely the last people who ought to indulge in un- 
friendly taunts. 

It so happens, however, that the action of Nonconformists pleased 
neither friend nor foe. This is no uncommon experience in political 
controversy. We accept the attacks of opponents, and bear them 
easily, but it is a little hard to have our action misunderstood by 
those to whom we have re*dly rendered essential service. A 
friend of mine was enjoying a quiet cigar and social talk at 
the National Liberal Club three or four months after the Parnell 
incident, when a well-known member of the Irish party observed 

that all would have gone right, but for those Nonconformists. 

Considering what these Nonconformists have sacrificed and suffered 
in the cause of justice to Ireland, and remembering that their action 
has been in direct opposition alike to their prejudices and their 
interests, this was a harsh and unrighteous judgment which it was 
not easy to bear. But the listener had the consolation of feeling 
that it was as shallow as it was ungenerous. Tbe speaker who had 
himself been forced by the pressure of irresistible evidence into the 
ranks of Mr. Parnell’s enemies should have seen on a little reflection 
that the men who saved Ireland from the government of such a man 
had done the cause of Home Bole inestimable service. But it is 
not necessary to insist on this. The politician who could think it 
would have been possible to rally a great English party in support of 
a cause whose leader had been so deeply and irretrievably discredited 
only showed that he knows nothing whatever of the English people, 
and especially of the Liberal party. 

The incident is only an illustration of the way in which numbers, 
who get their ideas of public opinion from the lobbies of the 
House, or the newspaper letters of London correspondents, are 
absolutely self-deceived. The influence of journalism is often greatly 
exaggerated. Instead of readers in the country correcting their 
opinions of men and things by the verdicts of able editors, they are 
much more likely to reverse the process, and to judge these gentlemen 
by their agreement with their own ideas. This is not said with any 
intention of depreciating the yeoman service done by certain represen- 
tatives of the Press, both in town and country, but simply to correct 
the current idea of London coteries, that when they have decided on 
a line of action, and have given the cue to a few editors and their 
correspondents, the country is sure to follow. There is &r more 
independence in the Liberid party than is recognised in such a view, 
and it would be well for its best interests that the wire-pullers should 
he fully enlightened on the point. That the influence which Noncon- 
formists possess should be in the hands of men who will not be 
dragged at the tail of any party, but who insist that political life is 
within the domain of conscience, may be a veiy unpleasant fact for 
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some on the Liberal side, but is one on which they will, neverthe- 
less, have to reckon. But it was not Nonconformists only who would 
have resisted a tolerance of Mr. ParnelFs delinquencies. The Liberal 
party includes a large element, which neither joilrnalist nor wire- 
puller could have manipulated, that would have revolted against such 
an immoral procedure. It was this revolt which the action of the 
Nonconformist conscience averted. 

The most plausible, and^ at the same time most dangerous 
argument against the NonOonformist action, was that raised by some 
of their own number, as to its inconsistency with the silent tolerance 
shown to previous offences charged against the Land League and its 
abettors in the Irish party. In the determination to ignore all dis- 
tinction between political offences and moral crime, there is a confusion 
of ethical ideas, which can only be referred to the blinding influence 
of narrow partisanship. It is the interests of morality which suffer 
from the strange perversity which placed boycotting and adultery on 
the same moral level. The Corporation of Eastbourne and their 
friends have gone a step even beyond that, and have made themselves 
and their cause ridiculous, by representing the poor Salvationists as 
guilty of some heinous transgression, because of their disobedience to 
a clause in their Local Act, Par belt from me to make any apology 
for boycotting, which, in my judgment, is simply a barbarous mode of 
carrying on a political struggle, and whose overt acts of oppression 
and injustice the State is bound to suppress. I am not aware that 
Nonconformists have ever said a single word in extenuation of these 
crimes of violence, but to bracket the excesses of a political party, 
goaded into illegal acts by a sense of cruel wrong, in the same 
category with the contemptuous deflance of the moral law, is to 
undermine the foundation of virtue itself. There is no advantage to 
be gained from this defect in ethical perspective, for no one is 
imposed upon by the mistake or believes that any wise man would, 
if the subject were taken out of the domain of party controversy, be 
prepared to maintain such a proposition. 

If, indeed. Nonconformists had any sectional interest to advance 
by the deposition of Mr, Parnell, there might have been some point 
in the taunts levelled against this sudden awakening of conscience. 
But there is no room for such a suggestion. They were supporters 
of a great principle, not followers of its Iri^ representatives. One 
Irish leader was the same to them as another^ Some of them never 
shared the enthusiasm for Mr. PameU which at one time was fashion- 
able in certain circles, and which, if we may judge by the intrigues 
of 1885, was shared % Tories bm well as Lil^rals; But though the 
feeling was abscflately unintelligible to them, it was not for them to 
disturb it. The leadership of the Irish party was a matter on which 
they had neither right nor desire to express an opinion. Even when 
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Ife. Pameii had made himself impossible^ there was no reason beyond 
that which they avowed why they shonld have been eager to draw 
attention to the fact Their action may have been unwise, or hasty, 
or Pharisaic, as their critics represent, but, at all events, it was not 
selfish. If it saved the Liberal party from the most serious calamity 
with which it has been menaced during the six years of its wandering 
in the wilderness, that cannot be regarded as a piece of calculated policy, 
unless they are to be credited with an extraordinary political sagacity. 
The secret of their action is an extremely open one. They obeyed their 
moral instincts, and these instincts have proved right. 

All this has now become ancient history, but, in view of the coming 
controversies of the General Election, it is worth while to take this 
retrospect. It has been made doubly necessary because of the unhappy 
discussion which has gathered round the candidature of Sir Charles 
Dilke at the Forest of Dean. There is here, at all events, a clear 
issue raised, and one which cannot be complicated with any of the 
vexed questions which arose in the previous case. There have been 
some attempts to introduce a discussion of Mr. Stead’s mode of dealing 
with the subject, but they are more ingenious than candid or convincing. 
Ever since Mr, Stead entered on his crusad^ in defence of purity, he 
has been the object of the most violent antipathy, and it has been 
cleverly sought to turn this prejudice to account in favour of Sir 
Charles Dilke. But the plea is absolutely irrelevant. In no sense 
is the choice between these two men. The suggestion, indeed, that 
Mr. Stead’s action was prompted by some personal antagonism to 
Sir Charles Dilke is not sustained by a particle of proof. So far as 
evidence has been produced it tells rather in the contrary direction. 
But were it otherwise, were it conclusively shown that the eminent 
journalist was influenced by unworthy q>ite against the equally eminent 
statesman, and that he had been so carried away by this despicable 
feeling as to adopt methods to injure Hm from which all honourable 
men would have shrunk, what then ? In that case there would have been 
reason for a very unfavourable verdict upon Hr. Stead, but the case 
against Sir Charles Dilke would remain absolutely untouched. That case 
is not dependent on any individuid man, but it is based on two separate 
decisions in the High Court of J udicature. It is the proceedings in that 
Court which have to be dealt with. The evidence that was given, the 
summings up of the learned and impartial judges, ^e verdicts of the 
juries, these constitute ^e case, and while ^ese remain, abuse of Mr. 
Stead passes by as lightly a« the wind. It is quite possible that 
Mr. Stead may have been injudicious in some of his utterances and 
unwise in some of his metho^> but it is not alleged &at he manu* 
factored any of the evidence, that he influenced the mind either of 
judge or jury, or even that he prepared the oounsers brief. He is 
really not a party to the suit at all, and, for all practical purposes, 
may at once be dismissed from it. 
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But before we pert from bim, it is only fair to say what can truly 
be said on behalf of one who has been the subject of much vitupera- 
tion and calumny. Mr. Stead is an enthusiast — -some would use a 
stronger word, and describe him. as a fanatic, but, at least, we may 
use the milder term. If he has the faults of an enthusiast, he has his 
higher qualities also. His judgioent is often extremely questionable, 
but the suspicions which have often been cast upon the purity of his 
motives are as base as they are groundless. Even for his errors there is 
much"to be pleaded by way of extenuation. He has thrown himself 
into the breach in a conflict with a giant evil, and if in the heat of a 
generous passion he has been guilty of what more sober-minded men, 
and even he himself in his calmer mood and more dispassionate 
moments, might regard as indiscretions, the condemnation of these 
individual acts must not be allowed to pass into an unfavourable ver- 
dict on the man himself. Many of his proceedings deserve very sharp 
criticism, but I And nothing in them to suggest that he has been 
acting from any discreditable motives. I do not write this from any 
sympathy, either with the method of that new journalism of which he 
is the most brilliant representative, or with the tactics which he is so 
fond of employing for the advance of his particular ideas. There can, 
indeed, be very few men to whom they are less acceptable, and if it 
were desirable, it would be easy to present a somewhat long list of the 
objections I entertain to his general policy and his style of advocacy. 
But it is impossible to deny that he is a considerable force in our 
political struggle, possibly less considerable to-day than he was a few 
years ago, but still one that cannot safely be left out of account, 
and one that is wielded on the side of righteousness. I cannot 
but regard it as the force of a man of undoubted genius, full 
of high ideals. That it is erratic, that while It has accomplished 
much good it has also done much mischief (witness especially its 
influence in causing the extraordinary additions to naval estimates, 
in other words, the increased opportunities for that shameless waste 
which burdens the taxpayer without making efficient provision for 
national defence) may be admitted, and yet it may be felt that such a 
man is of great vadue to a community. Enthusiasts are the great 
pioneers of progress, and in this world of ours, and certainly in this 
Conservatively-minded ‘England, there is no lack of restraining in- 
fluences. Now and th^u a man of this type may on some particular 
question be in sympathy with the poli(^ of or other of the classes, 
as in the case referred to aboye, and the result of such a strange 
alliance is unfortunate. But then* sympathies are for the most part 
popular, and their influence friendly to process. It is not necessary 
to accept all their ideas because we honour iheir daring and 
courc^. ' * 

This is all I ask on behalf of Mr. Stead, and it might have seemed 
idmosfc impertinent to say so much, but for the savagery and 
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injaBtice of the att^k made npou hlm^ in connection with the Forest 
of Dean controversy. It was aU the more necessaiy to say it 
because I am' compelled to dissociate myself from his action in the 
matter. The protest which he initiated„appeared to me a more than 
doubtful interference with the independence of an individnal con- 
stitnency, and as snch a precedent of extremely dangerous character. 
A declaration of a number of Christian ministers against a man is 
certainly a novel and formidable weapon in our political warfare. 
Whether it is desirable to create it is a point which ought not to be 
hastily decided, and the most unsatisfactory mode of settling it is by 
personal appeal for individual signatures. 

But this is, after all, the least weighty of my objections to Mr. 
Stead’s action. In undertaking to redargue the case against Sir Charles 
Dilke, he literally gave himself away to his adversaries. Let it be 
once accepted that the whole question has to be re-discussed out of 
Court, and there is clearly room for a difference of opinion, which 
will certainly divert attention from the real issue. Neither the electors 
of the Forest, nor the readers of the “ Welsh Review,” nor the 
general public can be a proper tribunal to try the delicate and painful 
issues involved, and the very attempt to place the evidence before 
them is itself demoralising in its influence. Of course, if this were 
a necessity, it would have to be faced, but so far is it from 
being necessary, that it is eminently undesirable and misleading. 
Arguments, set forth in pamphlets or Review articles, are little 
more than the briefs,* or to put them at the strongest point, the 
speeches of counsel. Before their actual value can be appraised the 
witnesses must be called, confronted with the Court, and possibly 
with each other, subjected to cross-examination, and their whole 
evidence submitted to the comment of legal experts on both sides. 
In the absence of this the discussion is practically worthless, and if 
worthless, then the invitation to those who cannot be in a position to 
give an intelligent verdict to study the odious and degrading story 
is distinctly injurious to public morals. It may be said that the 
exculpatory pamphlet demanded elaborate reply. But did it ? Would 
not the case on the other side have been much stronger had it been 
allowed to pass in silence ? To publish a confutation was in some 
measure to acknowledge the authority of the tribunal to which the 
appeal had been made, and the propriety of the method by which 
the question had been raised. On both of these points, I venture to 
hold, a hrm stand should have been taken. Sir > Charles Dilke was 
not in the position of an accused man, but of one who had been con- 
demned in two successive trials. That verdict, arrived at by a careful 
process of law, can only be reversed by some tribunal of admitted 
legal competence. It need not necessarily be one of the established 
courts, in which we are told it would be very difficult to raise the 
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old issues again. It would be suffibient, so far as the practical busi- 
ness of politics is concerned, that it should be a court of honour 
constituted of eminent lawyers, whose impartiality would be admitted 
by both sides. Without some authoritative deliverance of this kind. 
Sir Charles’s own pledge is unredeemed. Surely this position is an 
impregnable one, and to abandon it in order to engage in a battle of 
pamphlets is a mistake in strategy. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s position was, to «ay the least, not improved by 
the publication of the pamphlet. It was really a confession of weak- 
ness, and was felt to be such by many who, like myself, were inclined 
to regard the story told in the Divorce, Court as absolutely incredible. 
But however strong the disinclination to believe in the truth of such 
revelations, there were the verdicts of two separate trials to be faced, 
and it needs but a little insight to see the peril of calling in popular 
sentiment to set aside the decision of constituted tribunals. There has 
been a growing tendency of late, fca^ which the new journalism cannot 
wholly evade responsibility, to re-argue great cases, about which popular 
feeling has for any reason been excited. The case of Mrs. Maybrick 
was a notable example, and the treatment of the Judge by the excited 
mob, .who disapproved of his summing-up, was a natural consequence. 
A more recent illustration has been supplied by the Eastbourne trials. 
After the decision of the Court of Appeal I had a letter from a 
very worthy man — deacon of a Congregational church — pronouncing 
in the most confident manner against the law as laid down by a Court 
composed of some of the most distinguished judges in the country. 
There can be little doubt that he expressed the prevalent sentiment of 
Eastbourne, and that the eminent champions of “law and order” 
there were unconscious that they were undermining the foundation of 
both in their flouting contempt of the highest tribunal in the land. 
There are judgments on which criticism is not only justifiable, but 
positively necessary , but if disappointed litigants are to be encouraged 
in setting aside the decision of Courts, on whose ability and impar- 
tiality not a fleck of suspicion rests, there will be no end to such 
controversy. Eeasonable men will certainly refuse to be influenced by 
these protests of interested parties until they have been advised by 
some authority on a level with that by which the adverse verdict has 
been given. Attempts to snatch a hasty verdict from those whose 
qualifications for judging at all are so extremely doubtful can only 
injure the cause they were intended to serve, 

Mr. Stead might safely have left the ptmiphlet to work its own 
effect. By answering it he, in fact, constituted the constituency of 
the Forest judges in the case. They seem to have accepted the office, 
but it is haid to believe that many of them have even read the 
respective documents. A few leaders have probably done so, and 
the rank and file accepted their judgment. It is idle now to reproach 
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tbose who have pronounced in favour of Sir Charleses innocence. It 
was certain that such would be the case, and 1 fail to see how those 
are to be blamed who take this view. Especially am 1 unable 
to understand all the menaces to Nonconformists as to the evil 
consequences to the cause of Disestablishment and the interests of 
Liberalism generally, if they do not join in the condemnation 
of Sir Charles Dilke.. They proceed upon a confusion of two 
questions which ought to be kept entirely separate. If Noncon- 
formists were to show indifference to the moral issue, and to say that 
the brilliant gifts and long service of the politician ought to cover the 
faults of the man, they would simply commit moral and political suicide. 
But this is what no one would venture to impute to them. If support is 
given to Sir Charles, it is because of a belief in his innocence. It is 
somewhat too much to suggest that men are to be condemned because 
having had the facts presented before them, they have not arrived at 
a particular conclusion as to its merits. 

The mistake was the raising of this false issue. The onus prohandi 
in this matter rests with Sir Charles Dilke, not with his assailants. 
He comes before the world as a man already condemned, and he has 
to satisfy the world that the condemnation is based upon error. If 
Nonconformists failed to insist on the vindication, they would certainly 
throw discredit on their previous action. In urging the necessity 
for it upon Sir Charles Dilke, they are showing themselves his true 
friends, not his enemies. His real enemies are those doughty cham- 
pions, who are ready and eager to enter the lists against all critics, who 
fancy that Old Bailey advocacy will avail with sensible men, and who 
treat all hesitation to acquiesce in their views as a sign of unfriendli- 
ness. Political opinion, least of all the opinion of those who only care 
for political life so far as it can be made an instrument for the social 
and moral improvement of the people, is not thus to be won. It is 
folly to assume that there is a prejudice against Sir Charles Dilke, 
which inclines many to adopt too readily a belief in his guilt, and to 
employ all possible force, not excluding those of menace and bullying, 
to beat this down. The prejudice does not exist, but if it did, this 
certainly is not a wise method for getting rid of it. It is the interest 
of the Liberal party, and of Nonconformists as a section of that party, 
to believe in Sir Charles Dilke. Our front bench is not aflSicted with 
such a plethora of rising politicians that we can afibrd, on any light 
grounds, to part with one whose past service is so full of promise for 
the future. His relegation to private life has already been a serious 
loss to the Opposition, and it will be more serious still if it is to be made 
perpetual. But even that would be trivial when compared with the 
injury which would be inflicted were he to assume the position 
which his talents would secure for him, without such a full vindica- 
tion of his character. Up to this period nothing has been done in 
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this direction, and the delay only suggests that no farther defence is 
intended. 

To any of the more ardent friends of Sir Charles Dilke who think 
that injustice has been done him in the matter, or even that undue 
pressure has been put upon*him, there are two or three considerations 
which may be submitted. It must be remembered that on one of the 
main points of contention there is no controversy between men who 
take a serious view of the situation. Cynical politicians may scoff at 
what they are pleased to regard as an outburst of Puritanism, and pro- 
nounce it hypocrisy and cant, but no rational man would venture to defy 
a demand whose justice even Sir Charles Dilke himself has admitted. 
It is a question of fact and of that only, and surely no passion or 
prejudice ought to be admitted into the discussion that is necessary in 
a candid and judicial examination of the evidence. There are those 
who have investigated the matter for themselves and have arrived at 
a definite conclusion. Unhappily for the public outside, their conclu- 
sions do not agree, aJnd we are as much at sea as ever. Some of us 
•envy the absolute confidence with which assertions are made on both 
eides, but we are not satisfied by it. With equal honesty of purpose 
and apparently with the same opportunities of forming an opinion, 
they are absolutely irreconcilable in their conclusions. If judgment 
inclines more and more against Sir Charles Dilke every day, it is not 
because of the strength of the case put by his opponents, but because 
of his own failure to fulfil the pMge he was understood to have 
given. Until that is done his action may embarrass the friends who 
would gladly see him i*estored to his old position, but that restoration 
is impossible. 

J, Guinn Rss Rogers. 
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“ fipHEY have Moses and the prophets ” will not be urged against 

i the Eastern nations at the Day of Judgment. Their absence 
should be remembered in the day of criticism. The Indians, the 
Chinese, and the Japanese have had no Moses to tell them of the 
holy (xod whose voice is in the thunder which rends the mountains, in 
the gentle breath of conscience, or in the law which giveth wisdom 
unto the simple. They have had no prophets who have convinced them 
of sin and told them of a golden age in the future. If their standard 
of morality is not that of Western nations who have inherited 
Jewish teaching, their loss should be had in remembrance by their 
accusers. 

Their most weighty accusers are naturally Christian missionaries, 
who, familiar with a high Christian standard of conduct, condemn the 
low moral tone, the callousness and the levity of the East. These 
missionaries do not always remember that the people have not had 
‘‘ Moses and the prophets.” They come to preach the Gospel; some 
eagerly tell the story of the Atonement and explain the process of 
their own conversion ; some tell simply the tale of their Lord's life 
and death ; some, devoting themselves to education and the care 
of the sick, draw out love to themselves and respect for their 
faith. 

The missionaries as a body are men and women of devoted lives, 
not always wise, not always fit for the work they have chosen, but as 
a rule setting an example of upright conduct, of duty, and of service. 
Their detractors are often those who judge success 1^ the vulgar test 
of numbers or those #ho6e own lives they condemn. If,” said one 
official, “ the missionari^ were popular m this European community, 
it would reflect badly on the missionaries.” ^ 
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The missionaries, though good and devoted, do not succeed. The 
best among them would be the first to acknowledge the fact. 
Those who preach “ conversion ** get perhaps the adhesion, of out- 
casts, who adopt Christianity as a last resort, while their doctrines 
and their methods win the contempt of the thoughtful and dignified 
majority. Those who tell the tale of the gentle life of Christ evoke 
some admiration among those whose lives are also gentle, and whose 
weakness is not that they are not meek enough, but that they are 
not brave enough. Those who are content to teach in schools and 
serve the poor and nurse the sick create a respect for their own 
devotion to duty which, if it does not end in the profession of 
Christianity, is yet the soil out of which in time a Christian life best 
grows. 

All together, working in their different ways, the missionaries may 
be able to count up a considerable number of converts and to show 
some flourishing organisations of Churches. Their more thoughtful 
leaders will not, however, claim that the harvest of Christian fruit is 
good when quality as well as quantity is considered. 

There is among the converts a general want of earnestness, of the 
stuff out of which Puritans were made, of that sense of righteousness 
which makes a man willing to be crucified rather than offend. 
There is also a general want of freshness, of the delight in the 
possession of truth out of which grows always new development of 
forms and ritual, and sometimes heresies. Converts whose past has 
lain amid the subtle thoughts and gorgeous colouring of the East adopt 
without questioning the phrases and the forms which have been 
developed in Europe by Anglicans, Komans, or Presbyterians by 
different needs out of a very different past. An Eastern Christian 
Church with its own development of ritual has not appeared in 
India, China, or Japan, and heretics are unknown. There is, lastly, 
an absence of missionary enthusiasm. The converted do not bufn to 
convert others, they do not say, “ Woe is me, if I preach not the 
Gospel."' ^ 

Instead of earnestness, freshness, enthusiasm, the traveller hears 
how impossible it is to leave native churches to themselves. “ It is 
difficult,’* it was said with referwice to one well-known and successful 
mission, “to get and keep the people steaight about money matters.” He 
finds too, by his own experience, that converts become partisans ; that, 
for instance, the native Christian pastor’s usual question to the English 
visitor is about the effect of the Lincoln judgment, and his anxiety is 
that his sect should be the most generally acdepted among the Christian 
sects, : 

A general conclusion will never be correct as to all the indi- 
viduals, and there are doubtless Christian converts in the East who are 
devout and earnest. The general conclusion, however, that the mis- 
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sionaries have not succeeded in developing that love of God and of 
Christ which means a new birth, will hardly be disputed. 

Many causes for the failure of missions have been suggested. The 
missionaries have been charged with idleness and the great societies have 
been charged with wasting their resources in rivalry. The methods 
adopted have been condemned. “ What,” it has been said, ‘‘ is the 
use of preaching to people whose delight is in controversy ? Surely 
teaching, visiting, and living would be more effective.” “ Why,” 
others object, “ should the money collected from the fiskithful in Britain 
be used in giving high school education which will enable young men 
to compete for Government employment ? ” “ Too much stress,” 
others say, is laid on making machinery and on forcing organisa- 
tions/’ And these last enlarge on the absurdity of driving upon the 
East a system of bishops, presbyters, deacons, pews, and church- 
wardens. 

All these causes of failure may be in existence. Some may 
obviously be remedied. The class of men sent out as missionaries 
might be higher even if this meant that the number would be smaller. 
The men needed are those trained to think — well read in the litera- 
ture and history of the countries, and above everything else, men 
with faith to have patience. If some missionaries are now idle it is 
often because they started with too great eagerness to make converts, 
they have been in a hurry and disappointment has made them 
despair. The best missionaries are those who go out to prepare the 
way and expect to see no fruit of their labours. The other causes of 
failure might also be modified, but there is yet another cause of 
failure which may be more fimitful than any to which I would draw 
attention. Indians, Chinese, and Japanese need to know Moses and 
the prophets as part of their Christian teaching. The missionaries 
do not, as a rule, lay sufficient stress on this l^owledge. 

Through many avenues the Eastern world is being taught the 
majesty of law. The results of scientific teaching penetrate even to 
the centre of India and China, and gradually every one is learning 
that cause and effect are indissolubly united* Germs of thought, like 
germs of disease, pass through the world no man knows how. All 
men, irrespective of race or climate, fall before the influenza ; all 
men, Eastern and Western, are yklding' their minds to scientific 
methods of thinking, and the idea of law as omnipotent and 
universal is gaining ground. A Cingalese, who had the devil- 
dancer to dance all night and attract the devil of disease from his 
body, told us next day that probrf)ly the damp was the cause of 
his rheumatism. The steam-engine has been often described as the 
greatest missionary. In more senses than one this is true. The 
steam-engine is an ol^ect lesson, showing what is done by obedience 
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to law ; and wherever the steam-engine reaches, the minds of men 
become more actively observant. Under these various influences the 
Eastern world is turning from fancies to consider facts, and, tracing 
fact to fact, to accept the r^ign of law. The theory of a tyrant’s will, 
changeable and passionate, is everywhere giving place to a conception 
of an unchangeable law. Moses is needed to teach the people 
that the God of righteousness speaks through unchangeable law; 
that truth is His service ; and that every liai* is a traitor who must 
be punished. 

In the same way, by the passage of the germs of thought, by the 
etfect of the steam-engine, and by other means, the sense of humanity 
is breaking through the barriers of caste and prejudice. The people 
of the Eastern world are slowly becoming conscious of the brother- 
hood of man, their interests are passing out to others beyond their 
own circle, and their hopes are laying claim to whatever is held good 
by any son of man. They intr^uce parliaments or make demands 
for representative government. They adopt some of the habits of 
the western world and the more convenient dress and the more 
economic industrial system. They try our wines, onr food, and our 
music. Unrest is disturbing the old caste rules and breaking down 
old customs. The very anxiety of Indian Brahmans on the subject 
of education or child marriage and the risings of the Chinese are 
signs of the times. A prophet is needed who in the name of God 
will promise to each a share in the coming good time, and who will 
declare that the golden age and the promised land to which all things 
move have been prepared by God. 

If the people of the East knew Moses and the prophets they would 
be trembling before a law demanding truth in the inward parts, and 
they would be hoping for a time of joy and peace. From such people 
the preachers of the Gospel would find a ready hearing. The offenders 
against the law of righteousness would rejoice to learn that the God 
whom they had offended and the law which must be fulfilled k Love. 
The weary and sad who had learnt how to hope would be glad to hear 
of the new heaven and new earth revealed by Jesus Christ. 

The East waits for Moses and tiie prophets, but to each of the 
three great peoples of the East these teachers must come in somewhat 
different forms and in. somewhat different relations to one another. 
The Indians— that is to say, the mass of the people — are apathetic, 
the slaves of custom and indifferent to prihoiple. There ai*e, of course, 
Indians and Indians, and the races of the Peaiiisula differ as much 
ns do the races of Europe. There arc, toc^ Indians who 

are high-prinoipM, but it is still true to say that a ch^acteristic of 
the Indian is indifference to principle. The habit of mind which puts 
right in the first place, which enables an English ina^strate to die for 
what he thinks to be his duty, which treats right as if it were enforced 
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by armies, is almost unknown. The Indian does not, as Joseph, say ; 

How can I do this wickedness and sin against Gbd ? ” or, as 
Athanasius, dare to take his stand alone against the world. For him 
custom holds the place of principle ; cnstam, sometimes good, some- 
times evil, but always oppressive. Custom forces kindness to animals 
and regard for the family ; custom forces the sacrifice of the child to 
an early marriage ; custom requires instant obedience to a tyrant's 
will ; custom is the only security for order ; and many of the better 
sort, seeing no principle which is strong enough to be the guide of 
life, deprecate an education which is destroying the power of custom. 

The Indian has dignity, he has grace of manner, and is in appear- 
ance superior to the English “*Arry.” The Indian is, in fact, 
inferior to the ill-dressed, pushing, vulgar youth who has “ principle,” 
and would hold to it even if it cost him his place. 

The Indians need to be convinced of sin, and to be shown that 
the self-indulgence which hides behind many of their religious 
customs is against a law which has God on its side. A voice telling 
them of fire and sword, of pain and shame, must rouse them from 
their apathy. An image-breaker, as stem as Mohammed, must break 
up the customs they have worshipped. As Moses taught the Israelites 
of their sin, so must "some leader bring the Indians face to face with 
the terrible God who is against lust and lies and indolence. 

Christ was a prophet like unto Moses, who was stem and strong, 
hating wrong and intolerant of hypocrisy. He must be declared in 
that likeness rather than as the lamb led meek to his slaughter. 
Christ the man rather than Christ the woman must be preached. 
The Indians must have Moses to teach them the law they have broken ; 
prophets who will search the heart and force home the conviction, 
“ Thou art the man” ; missionaries who will accept no compromise, 
and endure no inclined plane between heathenism and Christianity, 
When they have Jeamt how they have fallen, the news of One who 
has fulfilled the law, and by whom they too may come back to God, 
will be indeed a gospel. Indians who have not felt their sin cannot 
feel the joy of being forgiven. 

The Chinese are ground down by a Government which holds control 
over every department of life. Sir A. Lyall, in his essay on 
“ Beligion in China,” shows how the Government claims to administer 
the affairs both of earth and Heaven, and in the ordinary Peldn Gazette 
settles which God shall be worshipped, forbids re-incamations, and 
apportions honours to the dead. The tyrtony is absolutely crushing, 
and prevents the budding of the small seed of liberty which might 
grow till 400,000,000 people joined the Western world in its search 
after better living, llie Chinese are not without principle, and 
they have a solidity of character which enables them to go bravely 
to their end. They are slaves in the sense that the Israelites 
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were slaves in Egypt, but they are slaves to the officials of their 
own Govemmenti and are content because the flesh-pots are full. 
Their one anxiety, indeed, is lest they should lose the food they have, 
and they kill the stranger^ who is likely to disturb the established 
order. Their higher life is buried ; they have no interest in humanity ; 
little of that aspiration which is the measure of being : 

“All I could never be, 

All men ignored in me ; 

This 1 was worth to God 
Whose wheel the pitcher shapeik*’ 

They need a prophet like Moses to tell them of a promised land 
within their reach. 

All men, we are told, are led on by illusion. The Jews were 
brought to greatness because they followed the illusion of a land 
flowing with milk and honey. The Chinese too will be brought 
to greatness and take a place in the family of nations when they 
have been led to see some of the good within their reach. They need 
a prophet who will tell the pleasures of freedom, the better houses, 
the better food, the longer life, the joy of living and of growing 
which holds among other people, and which God has also prepared 
for them. The words of the Jewish prophet, promising that every 
man shall eat of his own vine and his own fig-tree, must be brought 
within their understanding. The Christ who came to establish a 
kingdom on earth, and not the Christ who came to establish a 
kingdom in Heaven, must first be preached. When once they have 
been started in search after better things to be found here on earth, 
“their reach will soon be beyond their grasp, and then they will 
hear gladly of Heaven. 

The Japanese are frivolous, caught for the moment into earnestness 
by the attractions of an American civilisation. “ Frivolous ” is a hard 
word for people who have been so thorough in their reforms, and are 
so simple in their lives, but it is the only word which seems to fit a 
people who have so little sense of awe and so little friendship with 
sorrow. They live over a volcano, but their talk is of flowers, and 
their interest is in the last foreign importation. 

They have close to their capital city valleys of desolation, where the 
earth has been overturned, and its veins disclosed. Clouds of steam and 
sulphurous vapours rise from the earth, and the roar of the boiling waters 
is incessant, Hebrews or Romans or Saxons would, in such surround- 
ings, have formed a theology of Hell. The Japanese have not even 
legends about the pit or the firo, and the name given to this scene of 
desolation and terror is “ The Big Boiling.** There is an absence in 
their art and their history of the grand. The terrible is interrupted 
by the grotesque, and the wish to provoke a laugh seems almost irre- 
sistible. There is no 51st Psalm in their language, and no Puritan 
in their history. , 
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It is i« a conseqaenoe of this fri 7 olity iiat principle is weak and 
originality rare. They have not been awed into seriousness by 
a vision of the ‘‘I am,” or of the *‘One high and lifted up” ; they 
have not learnt that anything is fixed, nnd they do not know 
“The Eternal.” “ I am Shintoist and Buddhist; I help both reli- 
gions ; I shall help the Christians next year,” are the words of a 
Japanese, and represent a common attitude of mind. 

Certainty is necessary both to strength of principle and freshness of 
originality. He who is certain of a law within himself which is the will 
of the Almighty will hold on his course— will, that is, have principle. 
He who, like Jacob, has once faced that which he is certain is greater 
than himself, will not let it go tilHt tells its name ; he will get at what 
is new, he will be original. The original man indeed is always he who 
has humbled himself before one greater than himself. There is no 
ori^nality without humility. The Japanese have had no open vision 
of greatness, and they are therefore changeful ; they adopted Chinese 
ways 600 years ago as they now adopt Western ways ; they almost 
every year change their system of government, and many are not 
without fear that^they may suddenly revert to old customs. “ Man is 
hurled from change to change unceasingly, his souls’ wings never 
furled.” The Japanese go indeed from change to change, but their 
souls’ wings have no air of divine purpose on which to beat. Be- 
cause they have not come face to face with a vision of greatness 
compelling them to stop and forcing their awe, they are wanting in 
originality; their faces have not the variety and individuality of 
European faces; their architecture is just a series of repetitions, and 
town has copied town till there is none which has either character or 
feature ; they have given to the world much that is beautiful, but 
nothing that is new. 

The fear is lest it is in this spirit that they are adopting Christianity. 
The profession is certainly rapidly spreading. A Minister in the 
Government is a Christian; professors in the Universities are also 
Christian preachers ; a Japanese Church, with its own Creed— ^.c., the 
Apostles’ Creed, with a sentence added to exclude Unitarians — has 
been organised, and one of the largest colleges in the country is 
Christian. There is nowhere any appearance of anti^nism to the 
new faith, and at any moment Christianity might be adopted ae a State 
religion. But this success may not be what it seems. It may be that 
they have adopted a Western religion as part of Western civilisation, 
or even as a code of morals best fitted to promote respectable living. 
There are signs that this is the case. It is the reflection of one of 
the most experienced missionaries tibat seven-eighths of the converts 
are “ intellectual ” Christians. 

The converts themselves show interest in Jesus Christ rather than 
devotion to Him as the revelation of God* They ask for opinions about 
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His work and discuss His character ; they are willing to acknowledge 
Him as a teacher and a leader, but they have not the signs of being 
born again, the joy of those who know where they stand, and see 
before them an infinite beyond. They by their own confession have 
been taught little from the Old Testament, and themselves find in it 
little which seems to belong to Christianity. “ Why do you read the 
Old Testament ? ” was a question frequently put to me by students. 
Their answers to my questions showed that even when they knew 
something about types and fulfilment of predictions, the teaching had 
taken no hold, and they certainly had not been shown how the God 
in history is the God in Christ. 

They need Moses and the prophets lest they become Christian 
atheists, followers indeed of Christ as a man and a teacher, but without 
the knowledge of the God whose imag^ Christ is. Moses, we are told, 
aspired to see the face of God, the author of the law he preached to the 
people. That was impossible, but as he hid in the cleft of the rock he 
was allowed to see the hinder part — ^he learned, that is to say, of God in 
history. The Japanese have need to be brought where, looking back 
on the past, they will see traces that the righteous God has passed by, 
j\ Moses must startle them by revealing the Almighty who is not far 
from any one, and is terrible in His righteousness ; a prophet must 
convince them of sin, and force from their hearts the words, “ Woe is 
me, for I am undone.” The Christianity they are taught must be that 
which made Felix tremble ; the Christ who is preached must be the 
Christ whose eyes are as fire ; and the demand made must not be the 
acceptance of a form or a creed, or even of a code of morals, but of a 
new life. The Japanese need to be awed, to be smitten into serious- 
ness, by the revelation of the God who is above the world, and of the 
hell which is underneath civilisation. 

Up to now they have delighted to paint Fugi-yama, their sacred 
mount, surrounded by birds and flowers, and they have regarded the 
happy man as the highest man. They have need to learn of Moses 
and the prophets that fire is the fitting garment of the holy mountain, 
and that the Man of Sorrows is the highest man. When they know 
the Eternal, they will make friends with sorrow, and the Christian 
message will be comfort and joy and peace. 

Missionaries, who know the Ea^ as no passing traveller can pos- 
sibly know it, and who devote themselves to hand on to the people the 
joy and life of Christianity, can alone lay down the exact method of 
preaching. What has been said here is c^ered only as a suggestion. 
Christianity was first preached to those who knew the law. The 
preacher of repentance p:i»pared the way for the preacher of forgive- 
ness. The transfigured Christ was support^ by Moses and Elias, 
The law is read in our churches before the Body and Blood is offered. 
The Jews, wherever the Gospel has spread in Europe, have been 
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the living evidence of the judgment of Grod, and have unconsciously 
preached Moses and the prophets. 

The East seems to need more Old Testament teaching, given in 
the light of modem historic and scienMc discoveries, so that the 
people may understand the law Christ came to fulfil, look for the 
“ new earth ” of which he preached, and be convinced of the sin for 
which He has won forgiveness. There ought, perhaps, to be a more 
a^iressive Puritanism among missionarieB— a Jewi^ intolerance of 
heathen ways and philosophies— a more vigorous assertion of the 
reign of law and of God’s vengeance on all law-breakers— a more 
practical love of simplicity in life and in worship— a greater sympathy 
with the human desire for liberty— a more present consciousness of 
being (rod’s aiubassadors to man. 

This may seem a hard saying for those who are anxious only 
to preach the Christ they have found, and who forget the training 
by which they were prepared to receive Him. But it is not given to 
one man, or even to one generation, to sow and to reap. It may be 
enough if in one generaticm we preach Moses and the prophets to the 
East, and leave to our children the welcome given to those who bring 
the Gospel of peace. 


Samuel A. Barnett. 



THE LONDON PROGRESSIVES. 


I.— The Facts. 


fpiIE statistics of tlie election admit of investigation from several 
i points of view. In the first place the voting of 1802 can be 
compared with that of the first Council in 1889. It is not possible 
yet to ascertain the total number of individual voters, but a com- 
parison can be fairly made by taking the highest Progressive vote and 
the highest Tory vote in each constituency at each of the two elections. 
There are fifty-eight constituencies in London; and, of these, six 
were uncontested on the present occasion ; it is possible, therefore, to 
compare the polls only it the remaining fifty- two cases. In these, 
aubject to the observation above made, the statistics are as follows : 

Total Progressive voters in 1889 

1892 . . . 

1(11,511 

140,10i» 

„ incivase r)f Progressive voters 

.'55,.59« 

l\)tal I'orv votei’S in 1889 

1892 

91,455 

109,169 

Increase of Tory voters 

11,714 

Or it may be put in another way ; 

Progressive voters in 1 889 ..... 
Tory votera in 1889 . . . . , 

104,511 

94,445 

Progressive majority in 1889 , , , . 

10,058 

Progressive votei*s in 1892 . . • . .* 

Tory voters in 1892 V . . • 

140.109 

109.109 

Progressive majority in 1892 . ... 

80,940 


2 M 


TOL. un. 
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Beckoned in the same manner, the total voters in these constituencieB 


were : 

In 1889 198,9fiC 

In 1892 249,278 


Showing an increase of . , . . ■ . 50,312 


or about 25 per cent., of which increase for every two who voted for 
the Tories, five voted for the Progressives. 

There is still another comparison which can be made between the 
total figures, so as to obtain the percentage of, those on the register 
who voted. Taking the figures for 1889 given in Mr. Stead's 
Electors’ Guide, and those for 1892 given in the Timcs^ we get, for 
the fifty-two constituencies concerned, the following : 

Total on the llegister for 1889 . . , . 470,959 

„ „ „ 1892 .... 489,704 

And therefore we have : 

Percentage of those on the register voting in 1889 42.2 per cent. 

„ „ „ „ 1892 50*9 „ 

It is important, however, to observe that, for purposes of com- 
parison, the effective number on the register of 1892 is not so 
large as it seems to be in comparison with that in 1.889. For the 
election took place in 1892 nearly two months later than in 1889. 
The register was, therefore, two months older, and Londoners move 
about so much that a register of 489,704 names does not practically 
contain more effective voters in March that one of 470,959 contains 
in January. The improvement, therefore, in the percentage of 
those voting is greater than it seems. There is another point to be 
considered, too, before these percentages are set down as indicating 
the exact truth. The one man one vote principle prevails in the 
County Council election. No person may vote in more than one 
division of London. Yet the names of many are on the registers of 
several divisions. There is no means at present of discovering the 
number who are thus on more registers than one, but several con- 
siderations render it not improbable that the diminution of the 
effective register of London by adopting the one man one vote prin- 
ciple would not be less than 20,000. 

It will be observed that the increase of persons voting amounts 
roughly to about 1000 in eacb constituency. There are, besides the 
City, only four constituencies which show a diminution in the highest 
I’rogressive vote. These are West St. Fancras,' Central Finsbury, 
West Islington, and North Kensington. In all these cases there were 
special reasons. The ITory vote has diminished in no fewer than 
thirteen constituencies, namely, Bow and Bromley, Deptford, East 
Finsbury, Haggerston, Hoxton, Lewisham, Limehouse, West Maryle- 
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bone, Mile End, North Paddington, West Southwark, Stepney, and 
South St. Pancras. 

There is another question no less important than those just con- 
sidered : How does the polling stand in 1892 in comparison with that 
at the general elections of 1885 and 1886 ? 

Perhaps this question may be best dealt with in the following 
way : Of the fifty-two constituencies contested in 1892, there were 
five, namely, the City, Strand, Wandsworth, Dulwich, and Hammer- 
smith, which were not contested in 1886. In the remaining forty- 
seven, -which were contested on both occasions, the highest Progressive 
vote was greater in 1892 than the Liberal vote in 1886 in no fewer 
than thirty-seven instances. This is a fact of such great importance 
that it is well to give the complete list of these constituencies. They 
are as follows : 


*Battersoa 

North Kensington 

*Bow and Bromley 

Lewisham 

Bemondsey 

♦Limehouse 

Betlinal Green, N.E. 

♦Mile End 

*Brixton 

♦West Newington 

^Camberwell 

♦Norwood 

^Clapham 

North Paddington 

^Deptford 

. ♦Peckham 

*East Finsbury 

Poplar 

♦Fulham 

♦Rotherhithe 

♦Greenwich 

♦St. George’s-in-the-East 

Central Hackney 

North St. Pancras 

♦North Hackney 

South St. Pancras 

Haggerston 

East St. Pancras 

Holbom 

Stepney 

♦North Islington 

West ^uthwaik 

East Islingfim 

♦Walworth 

West Islington 

♦Woolwich 

Kennington 



In twenty of the above constituencies, which are indicated by 
the highest Progressive polled in 1892 not only more votes than the 
Liberal in 1886, but more than the Liberal in 1885. 

And lastly, in the following constituencies, at present repres nted 
in Parliament by Tories, the Progressives of 1892 got more votes 
than the Tories of 1885, namely : 


Bow and Bromley 
North Camberwell 
Clapham 
Deptford 
Fulham 


Greenwich 
Noxth Hackney 
West Newington 
East St. Pancras 
Walworth 


It does not seem a very exaggerated infer^pe: that the Liberals 
may reasonably expect to vHm these seats at til next election, most 
of which in fact they held in 1885. It is not the object of this 
inquiry to go into the prospects of the next General bl London 
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from other points of view, otherwise the prospects of certain seats 
might be dealt with where the Liberal outlook has been greatly 
improved by the results of the County Council Election, such for 
instance as in Central Hackney, where Mr. Pickersgiirs action has 
rendered success at the next election so probable. But the point 
dealt with here refers only to what the statistics of the several 
elections considered may fairly be interpreted as showing. 

In comparing the possible polling at the coming General Election 
with that which has just taken place there are some points which will 
at once occur to the reader. The constituencies are not identical. In 
the first place there is the plural vote. That is permitted, at least to 
a certain extent, in the Parliamentary Election, and prohibited in the 
County Council Election. So far as it goes the prohibition no doubt 
told favourably for the Progressives on the 5th of March. Then the 
Parliamentary register contains lodgers, and those voting on the service 
franchise ; whereas the County Council register omits these, and con- 
tains instead women and peers. It includes also a certain number of 
men who have obtained the vote by successive occupations in various 
boroughs of London, which qualifies for the County Council, but not 
for the Parliamentary register. There can be no doubt that the in- 
clusion of the lodgers in the Parliamentary voters will tell favourably 
for the Liberals at the next election. The peers are inconsiderable. 
As to the women there are various reports. They seem in general to 
have polled fairly well, and to have divided their votes between Pro- 
gressive and Tory in much the same proportion as the men. The total 
number of lodgers seems pretty nearly to balance that df women. Thus 
in Hoxton there are 8011 votes on the Parliamentary register as com- 
pared with 8020 on the County Council register. On the one hand 
there are 1111 women voters and 88 men who vote in virtue of 
successive occupation in various parts of London; on the other hand 
there are 0()5 lodgers and 216 persons who vote in virtue of the service 
franchise. 

Taking this and half a dozen other fairly typical constituencies the 
following list will show that though they individually difler, the 
aggregate number of voters is practically the same on the Parliamentary 
and on the County Council lists. 


Hoxton ... 

Parliamentarjr 

Register. 

8011 

County Council 
Register. 
8029 

Holborn ... 

. 12,217 

18,807 

8521 

Keunin^ton 

9856 

North Kensington 

10,400 

■ 9642 

Westminster . 

7971 

7766 

South-west Betlip.1 Green 

7821 

8448 

Central Hackne* . 

8951 

8286 


64,727 

63,904 
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One marked feature dedncible at once from the figures of the elec- 
tion is the great straightness of the voting. The Progressive party 
kept well together, so did the Tory party ; the Independents were no- 
where. The two Progressives got precisely the same number of votes 
in Bow and Bromley, where one of them was a working man candi- 
date ; the same thing occurred in Central Finsbury. In eight more 
cases the two differed by less than 20 votes ; and in twenty- four out 
of the fifty-two constituencies the two Progressives differed from one 
another by less than sixty votes. In Hoxton, for instance, where one 
Tory stood agafnst two Progressives, a. contest in which split voting is 
more likely to take place than in a fight two to two, the numbers 


were as follows : 

Votes. 

For the two Progressives 4!i05 

For the one Tory . . . . . . .1144 

For the first Progressive .and the Tory . . . 08 

For the second Progressive and the Tory . . . 

For the first Progressive alone 7?> 

For the second Progi’essive alone .... 82 

♦Spoiled Votes 31 

Another instance which we may take as typical of a totally different 
state of things is that of Chelsea. There two Progressives, two 
Tories, and two Social Democrats stood. The voting was* as 
follows : 

Costelloe and Smith (Progressives) . . . .3131 

Plunipcrs for Costelloe 31 

Plumpers4or Smith «5 

Chapman and Humphrey (Tories) . . , . 2738 

Plumpei-s for Chapman . . . , . . 43 

Plumpers for Humphrey 33 

Quelch ajad Geard (Social Democrats) . . . . 95 

Plumpers for Quelch 1.5 

Plumpers for Geard !(► 

One ft*ogi essiv© and one Tory . . . 1 .35 

One Progressive and one Bocisdist . . . . 50 

One Tory and one Socialist , . . , . 35 


The smallness of the pure Socialist, vote is marked not only in this 
constituency where perhaps it* was most feared, but throughout 
London generally. 

II.— How It Game About. 

The victory came about essentially because the Progressives had 
something worth fighting for, and the Tories had not. The PJtogressives 
presented a more or less definite conception of a future policy. The 
Tories had no policy but that of negafioinil And Lord Bosebery 
summed it all up when he said, " You will never move the mass of 
your fellow-countrymen to any great enthusiaBm on behalf of negation.” 
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I think, too, it would not be unfair to say that the press on the Tory 
side helped the Progressive party. The Times^ and the rest of the 
Tory press which practically followed its lead, overdid their part. 
Their abuse of the County Council knew no bounds. It was based on 
no facts. They rested their case on a rise in the rates, and they were 
unable to show that the rise was anything other than wholly in- 
signihcant. They relied on misrepresentation, and they found that 
the people to whom they appealed knew quite enough to see through 
the misrepresentation. In truth, they greatly overestimated the 
ignorance of those whom they addressed. 

There are few things more remarkable in the recent campaign than 
the way in which the electors understood the issues before them. The 
vote given on March 5 was a thoroughly intelligent vote. One could 
see this at the meetings, and I had the opportunity of a pretty wide 
experience to judge from. This result is chiefly due to three causes. 
In the first place it is due to the action of the Liberal press. There 
never has been an occasion when the press has fought the people’s 
battle better. Here is what Lord Eosebery said : 

“ There had been two newspapers which had divested themselves to a 
great extent of the ordinary intelligence by which most papers grew to give 
prominence to London concerns— he meant the^Vtorand TheDivUy Chronicle. 
(Oheers.) Other papers had done much to assist them; but, as far as his 
experience went, no two papers had done so much to give London an interest 
in itself as the two he had mentioned.” 

In corroboration of what Lord Eosebery stated, I may say that 
during the month preceding the , 5th of March, the Daily GhronicU 
devoted no fewer than 63 columns to the County Council election, 
and the Star no fewer than 101 columns. The Daily News^ too, 
should not be forgotten. It did much for the election directly, and 
indirectly it did a peculiar service in the full reports it gave of the 
great meetings held by the Liberal leaders, which, though not dealing 
specially with the County Council election, yet did a great deal to 
encourage and stimulate the enthusiasm of the Progressive party. 
The second great means of instruction lay in the leaflets issued 
by the London Liberal and Eadical Union. These leaflets showed 
what the County Council had done for the people, and what further 
powers were still necessary for it. They embodied the London pro- 
gramme, with which the people had become familiar ; they were 
short and printed in good type, and they bore each on only one point. 
The third means of instruction was aji^rded by the meetings them- 
selves. These were numerous and well attended. I am in a position 
to compare these with meetings held just before the last two general 
elections, ^in many %8es in the very same halls, and for size, 
enthusiasm, and intelligent understanding of the points raised, 
the meetings on the present occasion were better tiban those of 
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1886, and about equal to those of 1885. The fact that they are 
comparable with those at a General Election itself shows the extra- 
ordinary interest taken in the civic questions at issue. 

It has been said that the Xiiberal organisation was not good^ 1 dare> 
say it was not so good as it ought to have been. It was better, strange 
to say, than that on the other side. And it was a great deal better 
than it was in 1885, 1886, or 1889, Thanks to the work of the 
London Liberal and Hadical Union, ably led by Mr. Causton, and of 
which Mr. Seager is the indefatigable secretary, enormous strides 
have been made since 1886 in the organisation of the Liberal party 
of the metropolis. There are some men on the committees of that 
Union who thoroughly understand the work ; and not a few associa- 
tions in the different constituencies are exceedingly efficient. There 
were only two or three constituencies where the local Liberal and 
Eadical Association did not lend itself to the support of the Progres- 
sive candidates, and without doubt the improvement of the Liberal 
organisation has contributed materially to the recent victory. In 
spite, however, of the excellent work done, and the untiring energies 
of Mr. Causton, Mr. Seager, and their coadjutors, there is still a great 
deal to be accomplished. It is not too much to say that no endeavour 
whatever was made to get hold of the removals during the late elec- 
tion, and that fact alone will unfold to the skilled electioneer of the 
provinces the backward state in which we still are. The local asso- 
ciations will in all these matters have heavy metal to contend against 
when the General Election comes on, and if they mean to win they 
should without delay look to their guns. The enthusiasm engendered 
by the cause for which they were fighting brought many to the poll ; 
it also turned many who have hitherto held back into really active 
workers for the moment. There, indeed, has lain the real operative 
cause of success. While the work has afforded to the organisations a 
sort of preliminary canter for the General Election, it has, or ought to 
have, disclosed to them theiir own weaknesses. Whether the Liberals 
win or lose the next General Election depends largely on whether the 
local workera learn the lessons thns taught. 

The experience of the School Board Election also contributed to 
success on the present occasion. Progressive London learned a sharp 
lesson there. Bisunion brought defeat, and the lesson came in time 
to be of value for the County Council Election, There was a real 
endeavour made by all section^ of the party to come to an agreement, 
to give and take in the matter of candidal^ ; and the result has been 
a complete fusion for the time of the LiberaLand Labour vote. The 
Labour party have treated the Liberals fairly and squarely^ and have 
met with similar treatment in return. Union, in fact, has won the 
present election just as disunion lost the School Board election. The 
give and take has been facilitated by the double-membered con- 
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stituencies. When the Reform Act of 1885 was passed, there were 
many who desired the Parliamentary constituencies to be double- 
membered with that very object. They cannot be made double now. 
The only other way of meeting the difficalty is by having a second 
ballot ; and, as this is a practical consequence of the payment of elec- 
tion expenses, it cannot be long before the difficulty is met. The 
clubs, closely allied as they are with the trades unions, rendered good 
help ; Mr. Been, the whip, of the Progressives, was unwearying 
and of the Socialists the Fabian Society stood in with the 
Liberals. And last, bat not least, the great leaders of the Noncon- 
formist bodies brought into the field an entirely new element, and 
urged the support of the Progressive policy for liOndon as part of 
religious duty. 

Such were some of the influences at work to secure succ* as the 
election drew near. But the real causes of success must be looked 
for deeper down. London has been going through a long process of 
awakening to the importance of her own affairs. There has been an. 
enormous amount of effort expended on the political education and. 
formation of London since the great defeat of 1880 ; and it is as well 
at once to recognise that one of the first causes of London’s awakening 
was the agitation for Home Rule in Ireland. During the latter part 
of 1880, and the whole of 1887 and 1888, a most active propaganda, 
was carried out in every constituency of liOndon. Many of the meet- 
ings were small ; but by degrees, as the Irish question became better 
understood, the need of Home Rule for London too became more appa- 
rent, and the doctrines first preached so. sedulously by Mr. Firth and. 
his friends of the Municipal Reform League came once more to the- 
surface, this time more widely diffused and better appreciated. 

In the meantime the London Liberal and Radical Union had been, 
formed in the early part of 1887, and in the following year the atten- 
tion of Londoners was called to their own affairs by the Local 
Government Bill, and by the fight for Loildon's rights in connection, 
with that Bill. It was that fight which first formed the London 
Liberal members into the firm and unbroken body which they have^ 
from that time onward continued to be. The objects then entertained 
were described in a resolution adopted in August 1888 at a con- 
ference between the officers of the London Liberal Association and 
the general committee of the London Liberal and Radical Union. 
The resolution was seconded by Mr, Howell, and supported by Mr.. 
Firth, whose far-seeing views it embodied, views which had been 
already expressed in his book on the Reform of the London Govern- 
ment, published in 1882, and were shared by Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Phillips,, 
and hia other friends on the Municipal Reform League. The resolu- 
tion is quoted as follows in a recent article in the Daily News : - — 
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** Resolved, on the motion of Professor Stuart, M.P., seconded by Mr. Goo. 
Howell, M.P., suppoi*ted by Mr. Firth, M.P., ‘ That those present at the 
Conference pledge themselves to use their utmost exertions to secure the 
retiii‘n to the new Council of London, as representatives for the several 
diviKsions, men in favour of /^•^reful management, efficient administration, 
pi'oper application and economical use of the public funds of the metropolis, 
and of a progressive policy in all matters of interest and importance to the 
people of London ; and who will be prepared to ensure constiint attention 
to the interests of the vast industrial population of the metropolis, and who 
shall, as far as caYi be secured, be in favour of the adjustment of the inci- 
dence? of the rates, the equalisation of the poor rates, the control of the 
poU(;e, the abolition of City privileges, the utilisation of endowments, the 
control of gas, water, markets, and hackney carriages, the control of meti'o- 
politan asylums, tlie reform of Poor-law administration, the reform of London 
local government, the abolition of the coal tax, the reform of the register, 
the abolition of aldermen, and the control of open spaces.”’ 

“This resolution,” continues the Dailt/ “was acted on in 

most of the constituencies ; and, after the success of the programme 
in the County Council elections, Bills embodying it were introduced 
by the London Liberal members in the Session of 1889.” It .is this 
resolution which is the basis of what is now known familiarly as the 
London programme, and which has practical!/ been reproduced, with 
the amendments and additions which the experience of four years has 
suggested, in the Progressive programme on which the present election 
has been fought. But the movement to give London political unity 
by formulating London requirements really began at a much earlier 
period. It started from the labours of Mr. Firth, and first assumed 
definite shape, as the proper policy for winning London, on the occasion 
of the great meetings at Leeds in the end of 1886, when the Liberal 
party began to recover from the stunning defeat which it had ex* 
perieuced in the earlier part of that year. 

But in tracing back and enumerating the causes of victory, it would 
be absurd to omit the effect of the action of the County Council 
itself. That body, which was so despised and reviled by the repre- 
sentatives of privilege, had been, unknown and unperceived by them, 
endearing itself to the mass of London’s people. It is unnecessary 
to enumerate here what the Conneil has. done for the people ; it is 
enough to say that it has received an imperative mandate to continue 
in the course it has begun. But the warning uttered seven months 
ago by Mr. Acworth, a Conservative councillor, in a letter to the 
St, James's Oasdte, has come true. “Speaking,” says he, “as one 
anxious for the success of the Unionist Government at the next 
elections, I will venture to assert that, of all the electioneering cards 
it is possible to play, it will not be easy to find a worse one, among 
moderate-minded men in the poorer districts of the metropolis, than 
promiscuous abuse of the London County Council.” Their neglect oS 
this warning was only one of the fatal mistakes which the Tory party 
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made* Another fatal mistake was made when they produced the 
Bakes to fight the battle of their own privileges. Nothing has been 
seen like it before in London, and the results have been such that it 
is probable nothing will be seen like it again. The Dukes worked 
hard, both at public meetings and behind the scenes. 1 have in my 
possession at least a dozen copies of an invitation to a party to meet 
the Duke of Norfolk,*' sent to respectable tradesmen of the parish of 
Shoreditch, where no Duke has been, I suppose, for many a long year. 
These tactics were extremely injurious to the Tory party ; and, in 
summing up the causes of the Progressive victory, one of the most 
efficient has undoubtedly been the extraordinary mistakes of their 
opponents. 

III. — ^What It Means. 

The victory of March 6 cannot fail to have a great effect on the 
coming General Election in London. It shows the truth of the 
anticipation that the advocacy of Home Rule was what would win 
London for Liberalism, but of Home Rule for London as well as 
Home Rule for Ireland. London has had an object-lesson in self- 
government. The County Council has done well with the powers 
which it has, and Londoners feel that it should be entrusted with 
more. The three points which have won the election are : that the 
Council must continue its past administrative policy ; that the Council 
must be endowed with full municipal powers ; and that the owners of 
ground values must be taxed. 

Of these three points, the two latter require legislation ; and the 
Liberal party has taken them up. Step by step during the past 
four years the Liberal party as a body has advanced towards an 
appreciation of the importance of dealing with London questions. It 
has now finally included them in the front rank of the Newcastle 
programme, and in the recent great Liberal meetings in London the 
leaders of the party have pledged themselves to London reforms. 
London has spoken for the past three years with two voices. While 
her voice in the County Council has been Progressive, her voice in 
the House of Commons has been Conservative. The extraordinary 
spectacle has been presented of London’s representatives in Parliament 
impeding and reviling her representatives, elected by the same consti- 
tuencies, in the County Council. If London is to get what she wants, 
she will have to speak with one voice. There has been obviously a 
considerable turning over to the Progre^ive side of the shopkeeper 
and small occupier class in the reo^t election, the class Which went 
most against the Liberals in 1886. These men have turned because 
of the rates. They are struck most heavily by the rates, and they 
want to have the owners and ground landlords made contributory. 
Nothing else will bring them relief, and they want relief. So they 
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have voted for a County Council in favour of securing that relief, and 
of avoiding, till that is got, the great permanent improvements which 
otherwise must fall so heavily on the shoulders of the shopkeeper 
and the occupier. But the County Council cannot itself grant that 
relief. Parliament alone can do that. Are the voters of the 
metropolis so bent on securing their own relief that they will support 
the Liberal candidates for Parliament as they have supported the 
Progressive candidates for the County Council ? In the answer to 
that lies not only the answer to whether London will be Liberal or 
T5ry at next election, but the answer also to the question whether 
she will get what she wants. Full municipal government and the 
reorganisation of local taxation are within her grasp. Is she to lay 
hold of them or not ? There is no doubt as to how the two parties 
stand. The Tories are against doing these things for London ; the 
Liberals are in favour of doing them. London, if she means business, 
must not stultify herself again by giving out two different voices. 
And, while the line of action for Londoners is clear enough, the 
imperative duty of the Liberal party is no less clear. It must make 
up its mind that it has to meet the cry of London by some definite 
and immediate action ; and of all that is pressing and urgent, the 
most pressing and urgent is the complete and effective reorganisation 
of the incidence of London’s local taxation. 

Some pessimists suppose that London is so inherently opposed to 
Irish Home Eule that the scale will be turned once more against the 
Liberals thereby, and that she will go back to 1886. I cannot for a 
moment entertain that idea. I believe London to be practically 
converted to Irish Home Rule. Where she is not converted to it 
she remains indifferent. But she knows, just as well as others do, 
that, whether she likes it or not, Mr. Gladstone is coming back to 
power in a few months ; that he will be sent back with a Home Rule 
majority from the rest of the country, even though London stays 
still. Why then should the London working man, the London shop- 
keeper, be expected to sacrifice kis own interests to the maintenance 
of the lost cause of Unionism ? He is not such a fool ; he will look 
after himself i he will return Liberals, because he knows that the 
Liberal Party is pledged to give him the reforms he so legitimately 
desires. And, if we go beyond the limits of the Irish question, every 
other point in the Liberal programme adds additional force to London’s 
allegiance. Who wants, and who requires more than Londoners, such 
reforms as that of registration and the payment of members ? 

But while these tfre hopeful speculations, there is the other side of 
the picture, progressive London is for the moment in great danger 
from over-confidence, which must, to some extent, be the result of so 
great a victory. She will have to encounter a desperate enemy. The 
Tory party will not sit quietly down under their defeat ; they will 
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discipline their forces and perfect their organisation. They are 
mnch more amenable to discipline than Progressives. If Progressives 
once more become disunited they will be beaten ; and every art will 
be used to disunite them. The only hope^ of safety is to maintain 
the present position, in which the Progressive party and the Liberal 
party have for the moment become practically synonymous terms in 
London, and wisely to continue to suspend our differences as to what 
should be done the day after to-morrow till what we can gain to- 
morrow by united effort is accomplished. On the work of the imme- 
diate future we are absolutely at one, and the success of union, and 
the development and modification of men's thoughts, may well be 
trusted to bring about the same harmony in the ferther future. 
More than this, the Liberals of London must look to their organi- 
sation. This must be done in every constituency. Depend upon it 
the call to organise went out on March 7 through the whole Tory 
party of London ; and if we Liberals are to beat them, organise, 
organise, organise, must be our mot (VorJre, 

James Stuart. 
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T he expressions, Siberia,*’ Russiap Exile,” Russian Political,” 

have become in our time household words among English- 
speaking people. Unfortunately the ideas connected with ^hese 
terms are often either so vague as to be quite meaningless or M- 
ishly grotesque. Dr. Lansdell speaks, in his book, Across Siberia,” 
as of a possibility of his entering a Siberian prison, seriously expecting 
to see a new “ Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors.” Mr. H. de 
Windt, in his voluminous notes on Siberia just published, confesses 
that when, in Sfc. Petersburg, he went to interview the Inspector 
of Prisons, M. Kamorsky, he “ expected to find an austere elderly 
individual, hardened, if not brutalised, by years of contact with 
criminals — a vulgar, dictatorial man, sly as a fox and close as wax.” 
These babyish conceptions of two “investigators” of Russian and 
Siberian reality are very typical. It must be acknowledged that 
only too many English and American people imagine Siberia as a 
gigantic block of ice, covered with snow the whole year round, 
and inhabited by only three classes; Polar bears, officials, and 
exiles. The officials neither eat, drink, sleep, nor spend their 
time in anything except ferocity and oppression, and the exiles also 
neither eat nor drink, nor ever laugh, but only suffer, and walk 
about with faces on which can be read in capital letters, I suffer. 
This frivolous tendency to think of both suffering and oppression as 
always accompanied by the theatarical concomitants of a third-rate 
melodrama leads to a very sad result. In course of time these naive 
people discover the astonishing &ct8 that there is summer in Siberia, 
that there are flowers and fish, and many other good things, aod that 
the exiles do not only snfier, but also eat and dieep, and even (horribile 
diciu!) laugh. Or else some ^‘investigator/’ after the fashion of 

♦ “Siberia A» It I«.’* By Harry de Windt, F.II.G.S., Author of «From Pekin to 
Calais by Land,'’ A Ride to India,” Ac. With an Introduction by Her Excellency 
Madame Olga Novikoff (O. K.). London ; Chapman & Hail, Ld. 1892. 
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Mr. de Windt, makes a special journey to Bussia, and brings back 
information (collected by him mth the utmost caution and delibe- 
ration that M. Kamorsky, like many other Russian officials, is 

a genial pleasant-looking gentleman, with laughing blue eyes and a 
fair moustache, fashionably attired in a light grey suit, with varnished 
boots, and wearing a gardenia in his button-hole.'’ Then all the 
naive people feel disappointed. “ Where is the oppression,” they 
exclaim, “ when there seem to be plenty of cheerful looks ? And 
how is it possible that people who wear such exquisite waistcoats as 
M. Kamorsky can do any wrong ? It is evident that we have been 
deceived by sensational journalism.” 

Mr. de Windt is perfectly right in accusing English and American 
fiction of a certain type, of encouraging in the public bad taste and 
mischievous ignorance about the realities of Russian life ; and I should 
like to think that it is just his wish to counteract this literature which 
accounts for many wearisome pages of his book filled up with 
descriptions and details of Russian and Siberian life which are 
generally known or self-evident to any reasoning being. I mean 
those descriptions of streets, hotels, and an evening dance in 1'omsk ; 
accounts of his conversations with uninteresting people, disquisitions 
on the excellence of Russian cigarettes and caviare, and compliments 
to Siberian beauties. 

II. 

If Mr. de Windt had confined himself in his book to counteracting 
the ignorant and sensational literature represented by such works as 
“ Called Back,” and an American novel by Miss O’Meara (of which I 
forget the title) he would have done a great service to both English 
and Russian society. Unfortunately, he is not content with this, but 
he has taken upon himself to correct the errors of Mr. Kennan — 
sui*ely a somewhat risky enterprise, if we take into consideration that 
George Kennan spent a whole year collecting materials in Siberia and 
two years working on those materials, in addition to the time he had 
previously spent in studying the standard Russian works on 1h& subject 
upon which he was going to write (for instance, S. V. Maximov’s 
‘‘Siberia and Penal Servitude”), whereas Mr.de Windt started for Siberia 
from St. Petersburg on July 20^ 1891, and left Tomsk on his way home 
in September. Mr. de Windt does not give us a mOre detailed account 
of the time occupied by his journey : but from the general character 
of his narration it is plain that at the utmost his investigation of 
prisons ” could hardly have occupied three months, which were, more- 
over, wara, summer months. Daring this period, our author stopped 
to investigate the prisons (of the entire Russiim Empire) in mm place 
in Eur(^ean Russia (Moscow) and in thret^ places in Siberia. In 
Moscow he saw one prison, in Tumen one, in Tobolsk one, and 
in Tomsk three. He also examined one convict bare-e. Of th^ 
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whole number of Siberian dta^pe bmldings (which according to the 
author’s own statement reaches 140) he visited only ; and that 
in the year 1887, since which time it might easily have tumbled down 
from rottenness. This is the entire arsenal of facts personally obtained 
by the author. He did not see a single one of the convict prisons 
of the Kharkov province, or at Iletzk, so notorious for their horrors. 
He did not see a single party of prisoners tramping late in autumn 
up to their knees in mud, or through deep snow in a whirlwind. He 
did not visit a single place of exile, with the exception of three large 
towils; nor did he travel at all farther than Irkoutsk, although 
beyond Jrkoutsk lies the whole Takout land (a tract of country three 
times as large as Franco) ; nor did he leave the beaten highway, on 
both sides of which are many small towns and villages bearing no 
resemblance whatever to Tobolsk, Tomsk, and Irkoutsk, but over- 
crowded with exiles. 

And with this diminutive array of facts, Mr. de Windt takes upon 
himself to judge of all Siberian prisons, of all the exile system, and 
of all the Russian prison life and administration. Not content with 
that, he positively asserts to be “ erroneous ” the statements of persons 
who have taken a hundred times greater trouble ^than himself to study 
the question, or who have paid with years of trial for the experience 
they have gained. With this array of facts, he does not hesitate to 
declare that the oppressed and persecuted exile is more or less of a 
myth, a creation of modem fiction and sensational journalism, and 
that, whether a Russian convict be located in Tomsk, Nerchinsk, or 
‘ where God is high and the Tzar is far away,’ on sea-girt Saghalien, 
prison life in Siberia is as endurable as in most, and more tolerable 
than in many, of the countries of the world.” 

m. 

Mr. de Windt’s expressions, when referring to facts, are not remark- 
able for accuracy ; and of this the above quotation is rather character- 
istic. Instead of saying “the unjustly” or “disproportionately 
sufiering” and “ill-treated” emle, he says “the oppressed and 
persecuted exile.” The latter expression may be, and sometimes is, 
applied to the position of political exiles in Siberia, but certainly not 
to the ordinary common-law criminal exiles, who form the enormous 
majority. No reasonable person has ever accused the Russian prison 
administration of “ maliciously and feloniously ” aggravating the mis- 
fortunes of the non-political exiles, in prison,, on the journey to 
Siberia, or at their place of tranqjprtation ; or of constructing for 
them, with deiibemte intention, a heU^ n earth. The Russian 
Government has no cause md no temptation to irilfuUy construct such 
a hell for thieves, swindlers, tramps, It is accused of having 
taken upon itself to solve a pioblem^that of punishing the citizens 
for their crimes in proportion to the gravity of the latter— which it 



itself iiic^>able of solving. It is of spendmir the 

tkongh insufficient, snins cf money whici it dev^ 

the I^ri^as, 

wastefony- It is j«j«iiise»d of nnd^mlttiigi human life, and of light^^ 
aWdoning men mercies of a bad administmtion, a 

severe climate, honible roads, insnfl5ment shelter, and contagions 
diseases. To these accusations the Russiim Government replies — and 
Mr. de Windt repeats this reply — ^that ft has no money, and that 
everything cannot be reformed at once. Bat it has money enough to 
spend on an army of useless officials, on subsidies to the railway and 
steam-navigation companies, on supporting a host of spies and police- 
men, on the countless members of the Imperial family, and on many 
other unnecessary and unproductive expenses. As for the question 
of time, with the present bureaucratic system there never will be 
time for anything. Under this system, control is a mere fiction, and 
the sense of moral responsibility towards the nation is replaced by 
fear of the authorities, who can of course be tricked. Naturally, for 
every intelligent and conscientious official (who, moreover is always 
bound hand and foot with red tape) seriously* trying to improve 
matters, there will always be ten whose only care is to live at the 
State’s expense, and, if possible, to scrape together a little capital. 

In answer to these accusations, our ‘‘ investigator ” has put forward 
no facts. He relates to us a programme of improvements invented 
and carried out by M. Galkin-Vrassky, the Director of the Central 
Administration of Prisons ; he informs us what sums have been spent 
on reforming the prisons ; he gives us the ruks about the housing 
and escort of the prisoners, and imagines that he has proved 
something. He evidently does not even suspect that iu official 
Eussia you may believe what you read on paper only when you see 
the fact with your own eyes and feel it with your own fingers. Wo 
do not doubt for a moment that, for instance, the 55,000 roubles 
mentioned on p. 476 as having been spent on reforming the Sibeiian 
Sape buildings, as also other sums intended to “ improve the other 
prisons, were really spent ; but whether the stapes and prisons have 
been much benefited by this is a question to which Mr. de Windt 
can give no answer, as he did not visit them. Indeed, even if he 
had visited them, it is doubtful whether he would have gbt a much 
clearer idea of how matters stand ; he did visit the infirmary of the 
Tomsk forwarding prison, and was enraptured by its cleanliness and 
order, remarking ironically : ** I may further mention that this is the 
hospital which (according to the Genti^ry Mttyadne) is so saturated 
with contagious disease that it is unfit for use.” Are we to suppose 
that contagion is a kind of thing which the visitor can ^e on the 
walls, beds, and utensils ? The opinion which was expressed in the 
Century MayazinCf and which really emanated from the medical officer 
tben serving in the forwarding prison, was based upon the fact that 



both the m$nn had the eatiro pmon stand upon ^ond saturated 
with the esusi^meht of tophus p^btien that the ^alls of several 
of the buildings 4«Fe reehiag mfch piasi^ 
should therefore not only de^be the &c., of ^ 

infirmary/ but should also pi^ve the bpildiirg it^lf to be a completely 
new one, constructed on non-infected soil. Until he can prove that, 
the fact must remain that in the Tomsk forwarding prison the typhus 
epidemic hardly ever ceases. Mr. de Windt visited the infirmary at 
the season of the year most unfavourable to the development of 
typhus, and nevertheless found a typhus patient there. When the 
rain and damp begm, and the conditions favourable to typhus arise, 
and when the prisoners, exhausted by the journey and by long 
confinement, are specially susceptible to disease, the infected soil and 
walls prove a real hotbed for 6|uderuicB. 

It is the same with other questions of prison life upon which Mr. 
de Windt touches ; he looks at everything solely from the formal and 
external side. He gives, for instance, the plan of an and adds, 
it will be seen by the accompanying sketch that in itayes^ as in 
prisons, men are at night kept entirely apart from women.” But this 
is not at all evident from the sketch ; all that is evident is the inten- 
Hon to keep the men at mght entirely apart from the women ; but 
how can this intention be earned out when there is not room enough 
in the building for the paarfy that has to spend the night in it ? 
And what security is there, under the present system of control, 
against the soldiers of the convoy abasing the power given to them 
over the women they escort ? This is the sort of thing that a true 
investigator should practically examine, but the need of doing so does 
not appear to have even occurred to Mr. de Windt. 

He often says of the prisoners : All were welhclad and shod,” 
and also remarks tbat he has seen in the possession of prisoners such 
things as mattresses aud pillows. But he. only once or twice mentions 
such things as having the Soveimineiit stamp on them ; it does not 
enter his head to fipd Out whether the possessions were not obtained 
at the prisoners’ own cost. Tins is a pity, for a little trouble taken 
in such investigation might give dearer idea of whether the 

Government and the officials to the prisoners even the most 
essential things. 

Mr. H. de Windt is a tastes, a fine palate, 

and a keen eye for beauty,^^ with such 

phrases as : /f The aapper ^ but not least, the 

women good-dod!^” (p. 70;) 

“ The exquisLbe her girlish figure aand limbs ” (p. 379) ; 

“ The wines, if «hmetrhat rough to a delicate pdate, are at any rate 
pure” (p. 154); ^‘The cuirine w clea^^ and excellent” (p. 94); *‘ A 
delicious sterlet, some stewed pears” (p. 95) ; ** A pair of bare and 

VOT- T.»l 9 V 
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shapely white legs” (p. 123), It is therefore not surprising* 

that Mr. de Windt has a very unfavourable opinion of the Russian 
“ political offenders.'* “ The men pay little regard to their persona! 
appearance ” ; while “ good looks are rare among ‘ political ladies.* ** 
Besides^ they have slain their Tzar (Alexander II). In re-telling at 
some length this story over again (though one rightly might ask, what 
has it to do with “ Siberia As It Is *’ ?), Mr. de Windt introduces in 
his version some Innovations, drawn from his' own imagination, which 
do not improve the thing. He calls Jeliaboff instead of 

Andrew ; gives the name of Elnikoff to the man who threw the fatal 
bomb, whereas the man’s real name— Grinevetsky — ^was printed by 
the whole Russian press ; he calls him a mere lad,** whereas 
Grinevetsky was 28 years of age ; and, finally, calls Perovskaia the 
illegitimate daughter of her father, which is not true.* He also' 
defines the party of The Peoples Will {Narodnaui Volta) as “ a society 
formed for the special purpose of assassinating the Tzar,” which 
proves that he has never read either the literature of the party or the 
proceedings of the political courts in Russia, from which he might 
gather some more accurate idea of what the Narodnaia Volia really 
was. But what does this matter ? They are “ long-haired, dmty 
individuals,” these political offenders (p. 119), and that is enough — 
all is summed up in this description of them. The reader, it is 
hoped, will realise that, whatever be the treatment of such men and 
women, it is good enough for such as they. But the Government is 
exceedingly kind to them. “No ‘politicals* are ever sent to 
Saghalien” (p. 297). “They are lodged on the barges and in 
prison, in private cabins and cells.** The exile, “ by administrative 
order** (without trial), or, as he is ingenuously called by Mr. H. de 
Windt, “the political offender of another category,’* “ is sent to 
reside in some Siberian town or village under police surveillance,” 
for a term “ varying from six months to two yeaTS.'* “ In this case 
the exile generally finds his way alone in absolute liberty to his 
destination.” The explorer has “invariably seen * politicals' treated 
with the greatest kindness, not to gay respect, by the soldiers of the 
escort.’* The political exiles were very well off in Siberia ; they told 
Mr. de Windt that they were not troubled by the police, and many 
of them “ regarded Siberia not as a land of exile, but ag a home and 
means of existence.” And so on, and so on. 

I am Sony to say that Mr. de Windt’s information about the subject 
is not so thorough as that about the “ cuisine,” “ white legs,” and neck- 
ties, but such is the fact. Here is a list of politicals, who were sent to 
the Island of Saghalien, and, so far as the latest information goes, are still 
there : Dombr6vsky, PopMvsky, Gostk^vioh, Blokh, Schm4uss, Pl6ssky 
(with his wife), A. Serosh^vsky, Boag4]£sky, Khrondvsky, Mefsner, 

* I should direct all who would like to verify my statements, to the Kussian 
magazine, IstorvUrnhy Vestnik {Th& Iliititrical for 1881, yol. v. It con be 

obtained at the British Museum. 
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V6lnoV, Piko&dsky, V6lokhav, Gdpner, K6azm, Tomadh^vsl^, Uvach6v 
(formerly imprisoned iii the Shluaselbnrg State prison), and others. 
Moreover, the Island of Saghalien is used by the Busnan Government 
not only as a convict colony ior politicals, sentenced to deprivation of 
rights and penal servitude, but idso as a place of ezile by adminis- 
trative order of persons, who were supposed not to have been 
deprived of any of their rights— those very exiles who, Mr. de Windt 
supposes, find their way in absolute liberty” to some Siberian town 
or village. Such were Brazhnikov, Sht^rnberg and Khmelidvtzev, 

Concerning the terms of administrative exile Mr. de Windt has 
only to consult the so-called rules of the 12th of March 1882, an 
official document, printed and enforced as a law by order of the'l^ar, 
to learn that those terms were originiJly fixed at not from six 
months to two years,” but to five years ; this term, according to the 
rules mentioned, can be, and practically is, renewed, as it was for 
example, in the cases of Ivanchin-Pissarev and Prince Alexander Kra- 
potkin, brother of Peter Krapotkin. In 1886 a new royal order was 
promulgated — which, however, was not made public — extending the 
maximum of the term of administrarive exile to over ten years. The 
existence of this royal otder is proved by the fact that T^eitlin was 
(ulministrativdy exiled at cw for eight years, and Bogoraz and others 
for ten. 

It is true that the Governmmit lately found out that it con save 
some of its money and trouble by sending persons into exile at their 
own expense. Whatever Mr. de Windt may say about the comforta 
of the journey by 4tape for the poliriGal exiles, even if we admit alb 
his assertions, the fact remains that such an exile has to follow in a. 
telega at the pace of the gang of common convicts, marching on foot,, 
sometimes over a year, nay, over two years, until he reaches his 
destination, and that ho has to be imprisoned in a solitaiy cell several 
times on his way, for weeks and mon^s, while awaiting the formation 
of a convict gang. Mr. de Wiudt himself admits that it takes ten 
months to reach Irkoutsk. But many exiles are sent hundreds of 
miles further than Irkoutsk. Bvery one will admit, I hope, that 
under such circumstances the joum^ by is in every ease at least 
very trying. It Is natural, therefore, that those administratiVt eUd^es ; 
who have the means of paying thehxpense of the journey (whidb ls Aot 
small) are willing to do so for the privilege of avoiding the miSi^^B Of 
the Uape conveyance. This, however, i» pca*mBted by the GOveminent 
only in some cms, when the ‘^ punishment ” iufiidM iB io Blight that it 
is not likely the person in question wou^ try to riin tiie risks 0^^ 
with an attemp t^ esca|w^^^ The pern privilege 

of eelf-transpot^i^^ in the least ‘‘ in absolute 

liberty,” but is Ixmnd^ to a certain hiavch-rpute given in hia 

passport, and is liable to imprisonment Whenever he stops on his way 
even for a day. 
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1 most draw tli^ attention of the reader to one general point, which, 
if tmderstood by Mr. de Windt, would have often saved him the not 
very enviable position in which he pnts himself. Generally speaking, 
in Eassia more than in any other civilised countzy, the average official 
{chindmiJc) cares far more for retaining his position and making his 
living, than for enforcing the law. He has to attain his aim under 
two necessities : to please his commanders, upon whom his position 
and promotion depend, and to keep peace with people with whom he 
has to live. This is not always easily reconciled, becanse the com- 
manders, more or less, regard people as having been created for the • 
sole purpose of being governed, while people like to live on their own 
account. Moreover, the orders coming from headquarters are some- 
times hardly practicable, as they are often conomved in an absolutely 
theoretical way, without any notion of the^necessities and possibilities 
of local life. Under such circumstances a certain modm vivendi is 
practically established. The subaltern official, generally speaking, 
permits himself the non-enforcement, to a certain extent, of the orders 
of higher authorities and the laws which make life impracticable, so 
long as he can conceal the fact from his commanders, or so long as he 
expects the authorities not to be very strict upon the point. This 
modus viveruli is, however, exceedingly unstable, being dependent 
upon the personal character, the amount of ambition, the pecuniary 
position of the official, and upon Uie question, on which side, on 
the official or the unofficial, the ekin^mih finds his own advantage at 
any given moment. The same officer, who yesterday seemed to be 
(and really was) a kind and reasonable man, becomes to-morrow an 
insupportable petty tyrant ; and vice 

All I have said here in general terms is fully applicable to the 
position of political exiles, either oh their way to their destination or 
at their place of residence. Mr^ de Windt, pointing, out some 
instances of a tolerable position of 1he‘‘ politi^^ a humane 

attitude of the officials towards them (I do not mean all Ms statements, 
many of wMch are greatly overdrawn, but scwk? of them), thinks that 
he has sot the Thames <m fire. But no reasonable man could ever 
think that in any place where there exists a large body of Buasians — : 
of any social positicm--rtheTe woMd be^ on utter lack of kindness, of 
sociability and generoihty., Every one who is acquainted with the 
crying lack in Siberia of educated and i^illed men takes for granted 
that in some — nay, in many— cases, the citiaens and the officials them- 
selves are compelled to have recourse to the help- of those very 
political exiles, whom the Government tries to bar 
tion in public social Itfe and to prevent from oc^pj^ng the position 
of prozzunent and esteemed persons. But every consdentious and 
well-informed man knows also that, side by side with these facts, 
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there are others, which are a disgrace to humanity^ a^d that, in all, 
the life of politiosd esdles, even of those most favourably sitnated, is 
far from beitig enviable, while only too often it is simply misery. 
The exile is never safe against the intrusion of the police at any 
moment of the day or night, against being mined at the first sns* 
pidon of meddling with politics;” he cannot safely keep letters 
or other writings, perhaps the most dear and sacred to him. Now 
I ask every one who has a man’s heart, is not this feeling of constant 
insecurity and humiliation a real torture, whatever be the exile’s 
material position ? Bat even the latter is, in the majority of cases, 
a miserable one, which can be easily ^ved Mr. de Windt’s own 
wordfC' Mr. d^ Windt describes Soutgont as ** a miserable place. It 
consists chiefly of dilapidated wooden hats, inhabited by a popola- 
tion of under* twelve hundred souls **(p. 189). Nar^m is not better— 
a dreary-looking place of two thousand inhabitants ” (p, 246)v Now 
both these places are used as places of exile for “ politicals.” 

Will our ** explorer ” insist upon supposing the political exiles even 
there to be modistes, engineers, and so on ; or will he rather admit 
that in such a dead-alive place one has no possibility of getting any 
work at all, and, being barred from the civilised world by distance 
and insufficient post-communication, one has to live in those dilapi- 
dated ” huts Mr. de Windt has seen ? On pp. 210-212 our author 
describes the Yakoutsk province, mot in a way to make it appear easy 
to live in. Dense swarms of mosquitoes attack the inhabitants 
during summer, night and day, imd deaths have occurred from their 
bites.” The natives do not daughter cattle, and are exceedingly poor, 
‘'the staple food being a sort of cadce, made of fir-tree bark powdered 
very fine.” Blocks of solid ice are used as window-panes in the houses 
during winter. ''An idea of the lowness of the temperature may be 
gained by the fact that> notwithstanding the heat inside the hut, 
these seldom melt till the return of spra Now among these 
natives who have nothing to sell, and in these not very warm huts, 
political exiles are Hvis^ un4ev circumstances which make their exist- 
ence harder than that of a niK^ve« In Sredne-Kolymsk, fbr example, 
a place which is htmdreds of 1^ north than the town of 
Yakoutsk, there were, in ail, only sixty ''1^ some of which 

two families of natives, tc^ether with dogs and cattle, were 
already crowded, when about were sent there. 

This was quite an invasion, and one 

and miseries caused; % the scarcely <4 dw^^^ those 

male and female students ^ dllbre^ univ^esi^s, young doctors 
professional nturses^ ti^ ehj^eers, liteie^ men, and even school- 
boys of sixtem to h frosty day, bare^handed, patching np 

their huts with clay and snow, m cutting ioe^ocks, 200 pounds in 
weight each, fiuf their windows, or fishing in icy water. In summer, 
when a great deal of other work is done j they are obliged to carry eveiy- 
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thinff on their shoulders, as Sredne-Kolymsk does not possess even a 
wheelbarrovr. Again, consider the food question# A native can easily 
live on pntrid for months, but a Buropean needs Iwead and some 
variety in food. Now let me quote a Jetter reoeiv^ k)ine time ago 
from one of the political exiles in Sredne-Kolymsk. He thus.describea 
his daOy mduu during two months : 

" Burbg March and April our food consisted exclusively of rations of Iwid 
meat. The meat was boded in water, and taken without any vegetables, 
sauce, or anything else to make it eatable* The microscopic slice of bad 
rye-bread given per man only awqke an insupportable longing for more. 
After harag eaten such a would-be dinner in Our common dining-room, 
every one of us took home a small piece of the same meat, Wrapped in a 
little rag, and another microscopic slice of bread. That was for supper and 
for breakfast next morning. But as we were awfully hungry, the meat aud 
bread were eaten up immediately after reaching homo, and then we had for 
our sole food, or rather drink, in the evening and next morning, the detest- 
able cake-tea,* without anything else to fill our stomachs.” 

To the physical misery you must add the moral or mental. The 
district post arrives in Sredne-Kolymsk once in every three or four 
months. That post is the only link between the unfortunate exiles and 
the world from which all their hopes, all their joys, emanate. It 
brings some books, soiled and torn on their way, and some letters. 
Letters ! Can the reader realise what the meaning of that word is for 
a Sredne-Kolymsk political exile? I am afraid — not. I will try 
to help him to do so by quoting a passage from an exile’s letter, 
inserted in the monthly Free Russia^ ot November 1891 ; 

** The arrival of the post is a positive epoch in our life. It is a piteous 
sight when some unfortunate gets nothing; the way his lips will begin to 
quiver, and the convulsive efibi’ts bo will make to foiveasmile and not break 
down. Tliere is a great deal of difia'kice in the way that j)€ople imd tlieir 
letters. Some rush up, seize upon their prey, and hurriedly escape, as thougli 
afraid that some one would snatch it from them ; others collect all their letters, 
examine the envelopes and seem afraid to open them ; others, again, are 
regular epicures; they open their letters, look at the handwriting, run 
through a passage here and there, then finally hide their letters until they 
can get alone in their own rooms, and, in the meantime, tiy to pick up 
scraps of other jieople’s news.” 

Let not the reader imagine that Sredne-Kolymdk is the only place 
of this kind. There are Yerkhoyaimk, Touroukbansk, Obdorsk, which 
are as good. There are Balagansk, Kirensk, Selenginsk, and many 
others which, if hot so cold, are almost as desolate. 

vL 

Of course, for Mr. H. de Windt this is no evidence. He is in- 
clined to regard all such things as nemsense, fabricated by ^Uhose 

* Tea of the worst quality, pressed in the shape of cakes of the rise of a copy of the 
CONTBMPOIURY RsvixW, and as hard as wood. 

t Ward and Follow, Fublishers, 113, Ohttrch Street, London, K.W. 
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plausible/ bat Bcaroely conaoientiaas ^ political marfcyi^^^^^ in Siberia 
eystematieaily wa^ay the traveller^ and, if the latter be of a 
credaloas nature/; ^ to the top ol his bent * with tales of 

imaginary experh^ces of sorrow and suffering.” He goes so far as to 
pity “ poor Mr. Hexman,” who has fallen a victim to the wiles ” of 
such individuals (p. 470). One cannot help laughing outright when he 
■comes to this passage, after reading (on pp. 370^ 371) a story which 
circulated in Siberia for years as a legend about a common convict, but 
of which an imposter whom Mr. H. de Windt met in Tomsk made him- 
self the hero. This personage declared himself to be a iovfnst political 
prisoner, who, having escaped from the silver mines of Nerchinsk, 
entered the police force, in which he served for some time, giving 
entire satisfaction, until a former comrade turned up in the character 
of a Irodyaga (common-law tramp) (!) and denonnced him, where- 
upon the authorities, in consideration of his faithful services as police- 
official, treated the culprit with great leniency. All this tissue of 
absurdities our not ** too credulous ” author repeats, quite seriously, 
in his book. Were he better informed on the subject he chose to 
treat of, he would be struck at once by two points : that it is a 
psychological impossibility for a genuine Russian ‘‘political” to enter 
the police-service, otherwise than for a special political purpose (which 
in the story related was not jshe case), and that in 1875-77 there were 
no political convicts in the Nerchinsk silver mines. To this I can 
add on my own part that in 1882-88, when the recognition is sup- 
posed to have taken place, I was living in that city, and neither did I 
hear of such an occurrence (though so exciting a story would surely 
have been talked of everywhere), nor have I come across a political 
exile of the descripticm given by Mr. de Windt, although— I have no 
doubt about that — ^1 have known all the politicals in Tomsk personally 
without a single exception. But, you see, our “explorer” is in- 
credulous only concerning the stories of suffering, while the story of 
bis friend Mr. G. * was xathw a story of humanity on the part 
of the Rusrian Gov^ment, he “ has fallen a victim ” to his 

own predilections, Jj©t de Windt give the name of Mr. G. V 

and piove, if he can, that I am not 

Now, it is only fair to add that soma particulaTB, given by Mr. de 
Windt in his narratives about those A political offenders ” he came 
across, give the right to suspect ^t he was more than once duped 
by commcm felons and swiodlefi^ whom he too readily took for 
gentdne A poimcsalB.” , But a« he never ghri^ thehr^^x^ nor even 
an accurate etatement of their of^nces, it is impossible to point this 
out mom dqixntiveiy. ^ 

vn, ■ 

However bad the general system of administration may be in a 
State which forms a member of Um family of contemporaiy European 



^ of U» edttprted world 5 

•*<»»,« «««gte orp^ tli*l, 1^10 meUtioni 
wm xff m. IKmmk -ahc^ j 

IkasBiaiQ exUe, &ft Imp^ 
imprayelioth the one aadtfaeeth^w B i^ 

but m;--^uaf,ixiii8t--be exjpe^^ m years 


bare passed sinoe the time of Eeiuuiu^ inraet^^ioos. It would^ 
therefore, be extremely iuterestmg to kuow esactlj what has been 
done, and a careful and consdbntfoiffi inrestigatdon (tf just this ques* 
tion would be most rd^uablei 1 fabwerer, emphiusise the point 
that the value of such an mveslagatioti Would be in direct proportion 
to the carefulneBs and knowledge of the subject poBsessed by the 
investigator. The more so, as it is enough to read Mr. de Windts 
descriptiou of bis] interview with M. Kamorsky to see bow fervently 
the Busdan administratkm is trying to show off its new wares in the 
hope of distracting atteutiou from the old ones. 

The reader was already presented M the preoeding pages with some 
specimens of the methods adopted by Mr. de Windt, and of his know- 
ledge of Russian and Siberian life. It is itnpossible to give all the 
jewels of that kind in a Review artide. I affirm, however, that 
even if the extraordinary explorer were not * so extremely careless 
and ignorant, his general attitude in the question would render it 
utterly impossible to decide what portiou of the improvements in the 
Russian prison and exile administration of which he speaks has really 
taken place, and what 'portion must be attributed to the specially 
coloured spectacles and vivid imagination of author. 

The general standpoint taken up by our author is that, as the 
Russian peasant has, altogether, an unusually wretched life, a still 
more wretched life most be constructed for prisoners. But why so ? 
Having undertaken a peculiar responsibiUty as regards the lives of 
pnsoners, can the Goveimmeut* justify its carelessness on that point by 
the argument that its duties towards the whole mass of the people 
are no better fulfilled, or that the mass of the people does not hold 
correct theories as regards hygiene ? Omr author, however, goes still 
further, «id maintains that what would be intolerable to English lungs 
is exactly right for Russian ones (p. 414)! With Mr. de Windt’s 
permission, I would suggest that, apa^ fwmi ail oilier considerations, 
hey in any case, is not competent to deride that question, as his own 
lungs and sense of smeU have evidently aliadiiad to the he 

assumes in Russian hurnKuty. On 238 and iu dc^ribing 
the only which be visited, he says : The place iw ^h^^^ and 
stu%, and smelt of humanity, for two hundred inen bad vslept in the 
room. There were no ventilarion appliances. • ... There waSy 
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howeverj; no smdl^ no nu;]^Ui6 odmty the 

jparasha had not b(m rm<)vcd.- The reader that the 

“jwtfas^*^ is a lt^:ge Woodea tixb with no which 

is placed lor the night m* the gen^l cell for the heoeasities of the 
prisoners, and which, towards morning, is always filled, and sometimes 
overflowing, with excrement. The reader will probably agree with 
me that if Mr^ de Windt finds the stench of such paranha ** not 
actnally ofimidive,” his notion of pure air must be somewhat peculiar, 
which shoidd 1 m taken into a<X‘^ in reading his testimonialfl con- 
cerning the prisons. 

After what I have said, the reader will not, Z hofiO) accuse me of 
prejudice, if I say that I cannot regard Mr. de Windt as competent to 
decide the questions : Have any im^vements whatever been made 
during the last four years in the Eussian prison and exile system, and, 
if so, to what extent are those improvements real and important ? In 
any case, for every one who knows the facts of Eassian life, and who 
has followed the course of events both before and after Mr. de Windt's 
journey, one fact is perfectly evident. It is possible that one, two, or 
even three prisons may have been built, in which hygienic conditions 
have been observed, and in which the administration is decent, or even 
good ; it is possible that several new itapes have been built; it is 
possible that, in some of the prisons, the walls may have been 
whitewashed, two or three eelb reconstructed, two or three new 
floors laid ; in a word, that certain external improvements may have 
been made which can be pointod to in the accounts of the money 
in reforming prisons ; it is most probable that in Saghalien such 
horrors do not now take place as occurred there before General 
Kononovich was appointed Governor of the island, and, indeed, that 
whatever, with the means given to him, he could do to improve 
matters, he has done. But the system of inquisitorial preliminary 
detention and exile (nsuiflly without political grounds remains 

the same* absence of all feeling of law in the overwhelming majority 

of the executors id the law is tm^anged. As before, every prison is 
regulated according to local aoddmts and the personal charac^r of its 
governor ; from which it results that, ride by side with ^* welb arranged " 
prisons, there are priscms in a ocmdition that is simply horrible. As 
before, the intolerable obtrins, full of licence on the one 

hand and misery on the others lAnd fiM as b^>re, is being 

filled with exiles of two kizids i ritb criinl^ European 

Eussia, who, fi>r most par^ bri&g beggary 

and demoraHsation of jEmd the Who might be of 

use to the countiy, but whom the Government tries^^^^^^ as com- 
pletely as possiye fitnn the narive though it does not 

always sucoeed^bildobtg^w 

Fsux-' VOLICHOVSKY, 



TkE NEW STAR IN AURIGA. 


T hrough tbe modest medmm of an anonymous post-card, an 
event of high importance to astro-physical science was, on the 
1st of February last, announced to Dr. Copeland, the Scottish astro- 
nomer-royal. This was nothing less than the outburst of a new star 
in the Milky Way. Now such apparitions are not too common, and 
they are always short-lived. About a score of them have been 
credibly recorded during two thousand years, beginning with the star 
which, according to Pliny, determined Hipparchus upon the construc- 
tion of his epoch-making catalogue. And the modem Hipparchus'' 
received a similar emphatic summons. Tycho Brahe was, on 
November 11, 1572, rescued from the quagmire of alchemy, and re- 
called to his true vocation, by the startling splendour of the renowned 
Nova’* in Cassiopeia. This extraordinary object was, to begin 
with, as bright as Jupiter, and by a further rise, placed itself, in a 
few days, well-nigh on a par with Venus at her best. Neither the 
glare of the sun at noon, nor tbe drifting by night of clouds thick 
enough to conceal every other sidereal object, availed to blot out its 
scintillating lustre. Yet it has utterly disappeared. Not even Mr. 
Roberts’s searching camera can detectj in the place it once occupied, 
the faintest glimmer of its pristine fires. They are to all appearance 
extinct, and, there is small probability that they will ever be rekindled. 
The idea, it is true, got abroad, and even Still partially prevails, that 
the star of 1572 had previously manifested itself at intervals of about 
three hundred years, and might be expected to show once more 
towards the close of the present century ; but it seems to have origin- 
ated in pure misappi^faension of some vague medimval notices of 
comets. Kepler, however^ enjoyed the privilege of observing, though 
in a totally diffmnt quarter of tiie sky^ a new star scarcely the 
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inferior of Tycho^a j and thaso twoThave, so far, met np rivals to their 
surpassiiig brilliaaiic^. 

Oar own age has, nevertheless, no reason to complain. It has been 
on the cbntraiy, exceptionally favoured in ’ the unusual number of 
stellar apparitions presented to it. Half a dozen have been crowded 
into the comparatively short space of forty-four years, and may, 
accordingly, all have been witnessed with mature comprehension by 
many men now living. Eminent among them i# Hind, the 
discoverer of the first of the series, the ‘'Nova,'* as such objects are 
technically called, of 1848, the immediate predecessor of which, 
eeparated from it by an interval of 178 blank years, was Anthelm’s 
Nova of 1670. This glaring inequality of apportionment has cer- 
tainly been for the advantage of science. Astronomers in the last 
century were ill-equipped for taking advantage of such opportunities, 
while modern physical appliances are especially adapted for turning 
them to the best account. They are indeed eagerly welcomed, and 
the evidence afforded by them is earnestly invoked for the testing of 
novel theories, and for the decision of various moot questions relative 
to the constitution of the heavenly bodies. When rapid changes are 
going on, Nature’s secrets are apt to slip out for the instruction of those 
on the watch for them ; and new stars are the intensified embodi- 
ment of change. No wonder then that the Edinburgh missive of 
February, acted as a HveUl^ to the astronomical forces in all parts 
of the northern hemisphere. 

The sender turns out to have been a denizen of Auld Reekie, Mr. 
Thomas D. Anderson, the .example of whose success will doubtless 
kindle the zeal of many another amateur star-gazer. His discovery 
might indeed have been made a week earlier. Only by degrees, and 
after several observations, Mr. Anderson came to recognise the novelty 
of the object sending its straw-yellow beams from a previously empty 
spot in the southern part of the constellation Auriga. It was found 
moreover on inquiry to have unobtrusively recorded itself twelve times; 
from December 10, 1891, to January 20, 1892, on the chart-plates 
exposed at Harvard College for fdie purposes of the great spectrographio 
survey in progress there under Professor Pickering’s direction. With 
the first of these casually secured impressions, its biography begm 
No trace of its existence has as yet been pursued further back. Unless 
totally obscure, it belonged then mrowd of uncatalogned small 

etars; and merely swelled by a nnit the of the 

heavens. Nothings indi(»ted di^ In reserve for it. 

For one of its class, however, its grow)^ in light was to an un- 
common degree leisntely. Most newMisrs have leaped upwards from 
obscurity wiA bewildering svnftness. as a rule, neither 

past nor futoe worth mentionmg,^^^^^ if brilliant present. 

But the star of 1892 attained no strongly emphasised maximum. 



Althou^ ^lately brigHtest aboiitr Deoem^^^ 
light uutii when it was of is, 

well Within the range of ixaked-eye 
gradual, and not ^rfectly continuous, <deoiine, - In 
throughout perfectly stellar. Its rays emanated from a point, 
and, some incautious remarks to the contraiy notmtheti^^ were 
nowise blurred or hazy. And a long-exp(^ure photograph, taken by 
Mr. Roberts A a view to developing possibl© nebuloiia suironndings, 
conclusively demonstrated their absence. A similar result was ob- 
tained at South Kensington by Professor Lockyeri To all appearance, 
then, the object was, and is a star like any oUier. But let us hear 
the dictum of the spectroscope in the matter. 

The light of Nova Aurigm, unrolled by prismatic dispersion into a 
rainbow-tinted riband, presented a dazzling spectacle. Splendid 
groups of bright lines stood out from a paler background ; the red 
ray of hydrogen, Fraunhofer’s C., glowed, as Mr. Espin remarked, 
like a danger-signal on a dark night; a superb quartet of rays 
shone in the green ; shimmering blue bands and lines drew the eye 
far up towards the violet; the characteristic blazing spectrum, in 
fact, of a new star was unmistakably present. Its interpretation 
left no doubt that hydrogen played a large part in the oonjlagration ; 
Dr. and Mrs. Huggins at once identiEed a yellow line with the well- 
known shining badge of sodium, and more than suspected an adjacent 
ray to belong to the solar element called helium ; ” and a violet line 
distinctive of calcium imprinted itself strongly on numerous photo- 
graphs. The substanoes accordingly ascertained to be glowing in 
this far-off body, are sodium and calcium, the metallic bases, respec- 
tively, of common salt and lime; with hydrogen, the universally 
diffused gaseous metal indispensable for the production of water. 
Iron and magnesium are doulHfal ; but carbon had certainly 
stamped its sign-manual on the opened scroll of the new star’s light. 

It was marked, however, by one extraordinary peculiarity 
in the coupling with dark lines of all the bright rays conspicuous 
over its entire extent. Each lustrous member of the great hydrogen- 
series carried a black shadow on its blue or more refrangible side; 
the rays of sodium, calmum, and other unidentiffed substanoes being 
similarly attended. The meaning of this etnmge appearance was 
evident, if in the highest degree surprising. 

The principle by which motion In Ihe line of sight can be detected 
through its effect upon the spectruia of tha moving body, is now 
fully recognised. The amount, moreover, of the observed change 
gives the velocity of the motiotL, and the sense of the change tells its 
direction. Thus, the rays, fay, of hydrogen, when they proceed from 
a luminous mass rapidly approaching the earth, are pushed from 
their standard places towards the blue end of ^e spectrum, while 
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a stationajy eteam^ whietle of a rushiDg eUgma. The 

fiouiid is rendered acuh&j because the air- waves are ^orteued by the 
advance of its originating source ; it sinks, on the contrary, as they 
are lengthened by its retreat. And so with the waves of light sent 
out by the stars. They are phyrically crowded together by a physical 
advance, and hence become more 5/ue ,* but because tHair succession 
is retarded, they become more mi when a velocity of withdrawal is in 
question. Astro-physicists can j accordingly, d^ermine whether a 
celestial object be moving towards or away from the earth, and at 
w'hat rate, by simply measuring on a photograph the deviation from 
its normal position of some known line in its spectrum. 

Bat in Nova Aurigm two amazing circumstances were disclosed by 
this method of procedure. First, the speed corresponding to the 
measured displacements was unprecedented ; next, it was apparently 
pursaed, at the same time, in opposite directions. The bright lines 
unanimously showed to the careful scrutiny of Dr. Vogel at Potsdam, 
recession' at the extraordinary rate, of 420 English miles a second, 
while their dark comrades testified to an approach of 300. Plainly, 
then, both sets were not emitted by the same body; and a twofold 
spectrum, owning a twofold origin, was at once seen to be under 
observation. The whole range of bright lines, in short, was obviously 
marked out as the appurtenauoe of a mass rushing away from the 
eaith, the dark ones matching them, as proceeding from a mass 
rushing towards it.^ And the two were separating at the rate of 
720 miles a second, or about sixty-two millions of miles a day ! 

Moreover, these portentous velocities showed, daring at least a 
month, no perceptible slackening. The coupled lines did not tend to 
close up, as they should have done if the bodies they served to 
distingaish relaxed their furioas speed, or swerved from their straight 
course. Hence, these presumably did neither the one nor the other 
to any considerable extent. They can scarcely then be in 'mutual 
circulation ; yet a pair of gravitating masses could not possibly have 
made so close an approach as theirs evidently was, without swaying 
one another into the description of some kind of orbit. Their orbit, 
however, may be of tibe hyperbolic variety ; in which case the bodies 
just now visually conjoined are flying asunder, never to meet again. 
Their single encounter, if tins our ignorance, 

can only descrilm as casual;; and; must 

be inherent; it belonged, riiat is, to origine^ and was 

not merely imparted by the pUU of thmr mutuaP attractive hroes. 
And we should indeed naturally expecst tfafro^Utaiy outburst of a ** new 
star '' to be associated' with prebkeiy st&i a temporary relationship 
as comports with hyphri^jic itavellmg. In a permanently organised 
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system, on tlie other hand, light-fiactnatlons, if they occurred at all, 
might be looked for periodically. This state of thiags, iu fact, seems 
actually to prevail in the only known example comparable in any 
degree with the wonderful star of our ^ present experience. The 
variable star Beta, in the constellation of the Lyre, has, like Nova 
Aurigfe, been resolved, through the photographic study of iis spectrum,* 
into a pair, of which one member emits, bright, the other shows dark 
lines on a prismatic backgronnd. But here there is clear evidence 
of revolution in a closed orbit, the bright and dark lines exchanging 
their relative positions once in nearly thirteen days. Moreover, this 
same period is observed with strict punctuality by the luminous 
ductuations of the star. 8o that we have here a persuasive argument 
of identity in nature between continuons stellar variations in bright- 
ness, conducted regularly in short periods, and the catastrophic out- 
break of temporary stars. Nay, we gather a hint that the shape of 
the orbits traversed by such bodies deternunes the character of their 
changes; periodical varlabiUty depending upon elliptical movement, 
ephemeral splendour followed irrecoverable decay corresponding to 
a single approach at an excessive v^ocity, with consequent separation 
along tracks divergent to infinity. 

The star of 1892 has then taught m to regard stellar apparitions as 
resulting, in some way, from the temporary vicinity of two rapidly 
moving cosmical Hasses. All new stars are, it may safely be asserted, 
during the brief epoch of their visibility, double stars. t The light 
that they send us emanates from a twofold source. Their duplicity, 
however, might not always be patent to observation. For the spectra 
of the bodies in conjunction could only be separately distinguished if 
their motion happened, like that of fibe components of Nova Aurigm, 
to be largely directed towards or from the earth. If they advanced 
and retired sideways or vertically — ^terrestrially speaking — the com- 
bined powers of the spectroscope and camera could extract from them 
no sign by which their separate existence might be inferred. Si- 
dereal science is thus indebted to the present unaccustomed inmate of 
our skies for the disclosure of a fact which, without the aid of a body 
so happily circumstanced lor the gratification of intellectual curiosity, 
might have remained for ages tmdivulged. 

But the knowledge that incandescence of the kind first analysed by 
Dr. Huggins in the star of 1866 is due to external influence, leads 
immediately to a further question as to how that influence is exerted. 
Direct collisions are not to be thou^t of. And for this obvious 

* Conducted at Harvard College by Mrt. 21. Fleming and Ifiaa K, C. Ms^ury under 
the directioii of Professor Piek^o^.. 

t The compound nature of ail Vamble stars has been advocaterVfbr some years by 
Professor Lockyer; and the merit H ^ suggestion should be fully acknowledged^ 
although the ^'ineteoritlc hypothesis," of which it formed an integral part, has received 
a fatal blow from the spectroscopic investigations of Nova Aurigaj. 
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reaiEbn, that the impact of two inelastic bodies either brings tiiem to a 
standstill, or reduces them to a unanimity of slackened motion. We 
know but {00 jfamiliarly what takes place when oppositely rushing 
trains crash together. Thoy certainly do not proceed onward at 
express speed to their respective destinations. But this is precisely 
what the components of Nova Auriges are doing. They have beyond 
question met no serious check in their flying careers. No consider- 
able part of their motion has been sacrificed to produce their increase 
of light. Elementary though the principle be, yet it is not superfluous 
to insist upon it, that incandescence through collision implies stoppage, 
partial or entire. Since the evolved light and heat are only trans- 
formed motion, both kinds of energy cannot be present simultaneously. 
They are correlative. One disappears to furnish the other. • Unless 
the motion be arrested, the blaze will not occur. One might as well 
expect to get a coat without curtailment of the piece of cloth affording 
the material for it. 

Hence the outburst of the new star in Auriga cannot be attiibuted 
to an actual bodily encounter of two dark bodies swiftly traversing 
space. The hypothesis of a grazing CDllision has more to recommend 
it. Yet in this case, too, motion should be sacrificed in strict propor- 
tion to the development of luminosity. Unless evidence of retarda- 
tion should be forthcoming, the supposition of outlying entanglements 
must be abandoned. The two masses, however, smi^ctroscopically 
observed to be hurrying past at the daily rate of sixty-two million 
miles, cannot, one would imagine, have surrendered much of their 
velocity in the process of gaining enhancement to their brilliancy. 
There is, indeed, a possibility of a third body being present, travel- 
ling much more slowly than the others. Dr. Vogel, towards the close 
of February, observed the bright lines on his photographs to be, not 
only accompanied by dark ones, but themselves double ; and he sug- 
gested (though with great reserve) in explanation of the phenomenon, 
the triplioity of the new star. This too, had, very curiously, been 
surmised by Dr. and Mrs. Huggins as early as February 3, and, if 
real, could only, one would think, be due to a division of the gaseous 
body, analogous to the bieakmg up of some comets in passing the 
sun. Yet the circumstance that {he bright line spectrum of Beta 
Lyric sometimes appears similarly twofold, warns us not to adopt 
over-hastily the hypothesis of phymcfid disruption in combination with 
arrest of movemeait in the disrupt^ body. 

Masses of matter may, nevertheik^, be excited to luminosity by 
other means besides that primitive one employed in the tinder-box. 
But before hazarding a conjecture as to how these might be brought 
into action, let us see what has been leaned as to tibe nature of the 
bodies concerned in the transient splendour of our Nova. One of 
them, as giving a spectrum of bright lines, must be of a gaseous 
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conBtittttion. But it is known to be neither a oomet on a yast scale, 
nor a nebula, by the absence of the quality of light distinctiye of 
each of these classes of object. The yellow, green, and blue hydro- 
carbon bands forming the chief part of cometary radiance were 
clearly shown by Dr. and Mrs. Huggins to haye no place in the 
spectrum of the star, which iuclnded conspicuously, on the other 
hand, the unbroken hydrogen-series of rhythmically o^sposed rays, 
from burning red to invisible ultra-violet. But not one of these has 
ever been observed in a comet. The characteristic nebular spectrum, 
too, is entirely unrepresented in the Nova, as the eminent investi- 
gators just named were the first to point out ; * and although affini- 
ties are ' traceable between its Ught and that of the so-called 
*‘Wolf-Rayet Stars” in the Milky Way, the resemblance is by 
no means complete. Thus, the gaseous oomponent of Nova Aurigse 
belongs really to no establkbed category of celestial ol^ects. It is 
a body either peculiar in itself, or peculiar through its circum- 
stances. 

The second, and most likely the principal, member of the pair is 
less difficult to classify. It is emphatically a sun, and an exceedingly 
hot sun. An enormously high temperature is implied by the strength 
and compass of its ultra-violet spectrum, photographed February 22, 
by Dr, and Mrs. Huggins, at Tulse Hill, with an exposure of one 
hour and three quarters. As regards the proportionate intensity of 
its actinic rays, it is, in fact, not outdone by Sirius itself. The 
details, however, of its spectral hieroglyphics bring it nearer to Rigel 
than to Sirius; and it may accordingly be ranked with the Orion 
variety of ** white stars.” 

Now there is good reason to suppose that every such body is in a 
state of powerful electrical excitement, and creates in its neighbour- 
hood a very extensive magnetic field* A second body entering this 
field, and sweeping with prodigious speed across the lines of force 
traversing it, must then give rise to powerful electrical agitations. 
And here, perhaps, may be found the chief source of the amazing 
displays registered by astronomers as ^^new stars.” Gravitational 
disturbances, too, of the kind that raise tides in terrestrial oceans, but 
immensely exaggerated in degree, no doubt come in as auxiliaries, and 
produce, at , any rate, notable ejects of bodily distortion, if not of 
bodily disruption ; yet the view that the sudden illuminations in 
sidereal space exemplified by the apparition of Nova Aurig® result, 
in some measure, from the induotive action of highly electrified bodies 
dashing past each other at excessive velocities, may possibly be sub- 
stantiated by future researches into the nature of the unmeasured 
forces thus brought mto play, 

* The two rays nearest to the chief nebular lines have since been identified by 
Dr. Vogel with weU-lcnowii solar-chromospheric gronpSi 
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By its situation in the thick of the Milky Way, our present “ guest- 
star” conforms to a rule almost universal in such cases. The significance 
of that rule oai\not be mistaken, for it is too faithfully observed to be 
accounted for otherwise than by real physical location; and we are 
thus assured beyond doubt that “ new stars” have their proper place 
among the “ clusters and beds of worlds” collected into the zone of 
dim light spanning our wintry skies. The conditions then reigning 
there must be such as to favour in a marked degree stellar conflagra- 
tions. And two of these conditions are well ascertained. The 
galactic region, in the first place, is assuredly one of exceptional 
crowding ; and it is abundantly stocked, in the second, with bodies of 

gaseous nature, and showing gaseous affinities. Rapid and vast 
developments, accordingly, of gaseous incandescence through quasi- 
encounters between rushing masses, are much more likely, it would 
seem, to occur within Milky Way aggregations than elsewhere in 
sidereal space. 

The components of Nova Aurigm must be added to the list of what 
are called “ runaway stars.^' Their headlong velocities are altogether 
beyond the control of any gravitational power which can reasonably 
be supposed to reside in the sidereal system. What other forces may 
be acting upon them, it were vain to conjecture ; we can only hold 
to the secure conviction that they pursue no random career, and 
make no purposeless haste. Yet the revelation is none the less 
startling of the prevalence of so tremendous an agitation of movement 
within the seemingly rigid collections of the Milky Way. By their 
inconceivable remoteness, the visible effects of displacement there are 
well-nigh annihilated ; the telescopic detection of them may demand 
centuries of refined observation ; only the wonderful faculty by which 
the spectroscope is enabled, irrespectively of distance, to measure 
movements in the line of sight, has afforded the bewildering vision 
now unfolded to us of a melee of flying bodies in a realm of apparent 
immobility. 

To this realm Nova Aurigae properly belongs — a realm so far off 
that light can hardly spend less, dnd may spend much more, than a 
hundred years on the journey thence to our eyes. The blaze then, 
studied by astronomers with such curious results during the last couple 
of months, occurred undoubtedly before any of them were bom ; and 
may very well date as far back in absolute time as the Battle of the 
Boyne. Agile light-rays have, meantime, been bearing the news of 
the event across the portentous intervening gulf at the express rate 
of 186,000 miles a second. A proportionate magnitude must be 
assigned to the catastrophe. Our own sun would make a very poor 
show if removed to the distance of galactic aggregations. It could 
certainly not be discerned with the naked eye; it might not even 
have been thought worth registering in any of our hitherto con- 
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ftoicted Btar-catalogues. So that tho now atar of 1892 may wall 
have attained to one hundred times the solar farillian^. 

The certmnty of tibe novel and striking disclosnree obtained from 
it was in great measure due to the employment of the chemical 
method. No object of the kind had previously been investigated 
with the potent^ aid of the camera, reliance on which was, in the 
present instance, amply justified by the upshot. The star was photo- 
graphed everywhere, under both its simple and its prismatic aspects, 
on the too rare occasions of favourable weather. The earliest records 
of its spectrum were secured by Father Sidgreaves at Stonyhurst, and 
by Professor Lockyer at South Kensington ; and the Potsdam series 
extends firom February 14 &r into March. From the collation of 
these various documents, the history of the changes undergone by 
the remarkable pair of separately invisible bodies, the anomalous 
relations of which have nevertheless been brought within our sure 
cognisance, can already be minutely deduced, and may, at any future 
time, be revised from the higher point of view of freshly acquired 
knowledge. Thus, stellar science is, in none of its various branches, 
any longer dependent on the fleeting impressions of the fallible human 
eye. By an unerring process of self.registration, the phenomena it 
studies are rendered virtually permanent, and can be re-observed at 
will, long after the immediate witnesses of them have passed away. 
The application of this powerful engine of research to stars of the 
temporary class has assuredly borne memorable first-fruits. Their 
full value can hardly yet be estimated. 


Agnes M. Clerke. 



THE. ENDOWMENT OF OLD AGE. 


I N the battle of conllicting and competing schemes for providing 
Old Age Pensions we have abundant evidence of ' the growing 
dissatisfaction with the working of the existing Poor-law system^ and 
an unmistakable demand for the more humane treatment of the aged 
poor. The mode, the extent, and the application of the remedy may 
be hotly debated; the schemes of proposed State action may be 
specific or universal in operation, voluntary or compulsory in prin- 
ciple, but they will be found, one and all, to be the outcome of an 
eleventh hour realisation that something must be done to prevent the 
terrible risk of a large portion of the wage-earning classes ending 
their days in the union workhouse, existing on the starvation pittance 
of out-door relief, or perishing in the forlorn struggle to escape 
the ‘‘taint” of pauperism. It is quite true there are a few social 
economists who hold to the opinion that no case has been made out ; 
still further limit, they affirm, the measure of poor relief, and practi- 
cally old-age pauperism will be extinguished. They have no pro- 
posals to make, bring no schemes to the public market; but even 
these economists, we may be pardoned for suspecting, must have at 
times “ great searchings of heart.” 

What is being done in other countries in the way of an insurance 
against old age is (A great interest in the abstract, but I ventnre to 
think that the habits of thought and action of the typical British 
workman are so diligent from those of his Gcntinental brother, that 
we shall do well to look at home, and make ourselves better acquainted 
with the conditions, social and economic, under which the labour 
classes of our own country live. They, the pick of them, have been 
accustomed to look to themselves, to tinst largely to the combined 
forces of mutual providence and association for refuge in the stress 
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and storm of industrial life, and not primarily to external State 
action. The practice of other countries is consequently beade the 

mark. • • j. , 

Nor shall I content myself with mere negative criticisms of this or 
that scheme; hnt at once proceed to the more profitable, if more 
difficult task of laying down a few fundamentals which, as it seems 
to me, are essential to the successful undertaking by the State 
of a better provision for the old men and women of the nation. An 
examination and brief enforcement of those fundamefitals will enable 
us at the same time to coiTect statements which have been sown 
broadcast, and to discover any apparently faulty arguments that 
have been urged in support of some special point. But it is 
only bare justice to say that we owe the forward position in social 
politics of the whole question of Old Age Pensions to the laudable 
exertions of Canon Blackley (the pioneer), the Rev. W. Moore Ede, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. W. A. Hunter, and Mr. Charles Booth, what- 
ever may be thought of their respective schemes. 

1. The proposed State action must not, on the one hand, injuriously 
interfere with, or check the growth of existing thrift practice, as 
carried on through the medium of friendly or trade societies, or under- 
mine self-respect and the forces of individuality ; while, on the other 
band, it must amend the present treatment of the aged under the 
Poor-law system, or, so far as they are concerned, supersede it 
altogether. 

2. The benefits must be open to all, and that without in any way 
disturbing the bases of work or wages. 

Let us first try State irmirance by these preliminary tests. 

It has, however, been stated by Canon Blackley, in his criticisms 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, that “a pension scheme involves 
no interference whatever with friendly society operations,” because 
friendly * societies do not attempt to insure their members against 
the disabilities of old age, or, if they have so attempted, have 
signally failed. In support of his statement he repeats once more 
the story (which has been going the round of the public press) that 
out of nearly 700,000 members of the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows only two individuals have availed themselves of superanuua- 
tion benefits. And the Canon argues from this that Mr. Chamberlain 
is under no obligation, moral or otherwise, to consider the interests of 
friendly societies, and under no necessity of inviting their co-opera- 
tion, and in fact has made a mistake in policy by so doing. It is a pity 
that the late Chief Registrar, led astray by a member of the Board of 
Directors, should have given currency to the absurd statement so often 
repeated. I am in a position to affirm that, so far as Mr. H. Watson, 
the actuary of the society, has gone in the valuation now in process, 
he has discovered over 300 members of the superannuation fund, and 
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after diligent farther search, the present writer has been able to make 
the number up to 2000 out of the— not 700,000, but— 589,116 mem- 
bers in the United Kingdom, And, taking all classes of friendly 
societies giving sick pay as^well as a small sum at death, 300,000, or 
one in every thirteen members of registered bodies, have made for them- 
selves some distinct old-age provision. Friendly societies have therefore 
a very considerable interest in old-age pensions. Undoubtedly, some 
of the methods employed have not been based on sound principles, 
the annuity not being what is termed certain ** either in point of 
amount or in its nature, and consequently escaping the financial 
test of valuation. For instance, there is the annuity fund belonging 
to one of the oldest of the larger orders, in which 500 aged members 
are insured, but it partakes more of the nature of a dividing than an 
annuity society, disbursing in pensions only three-fourths of the sub- 
scriptions and the interest received daring the preceding year. A similar 
fund has been recently introduced into another affiliated society. The 
time will, of course, come in both these funds when the interest will yield 
the aged members only a miserably small sum to be divided among 
them. Again, when sound in principle, the pension is often inade- 
quate in amount. Membership in the “ Hearts of Oak,” the giant among 
centralised societies, is necessarily, from the rate of subscriptions, 
restricted to skilled artisans and the lower middle class, yet the 
pensions given are only from 3s. to 46*. The most satisfactory and 
“ certain ” deferred annuities or pensions are undoubtedly those incor- 
porated in the benefits of some of the old “ patronised ” semi-county 
or local societies of the eastern and southern counties of England. 
As a grand example, we give that of the Stoke and Melford Union 
Association (Suffolk), with a membership of over 1800, and a dis- 
bursement for the past year, in pension benefits alone, of £2103 ; 
while the total amount received by the beneficiaries since the com- 
mencement of payments, forty-five years ago, has been no less than 
£24,200. 

Canon Blackley in the March number of the CoNTEMimAKY also 
throws a doubt upon what he terms the “ confident assertion ” of Mr. 
Chamberlain, that “ the larger and well-managed orders are making 
vigorous efforts to attain a thoroughly satisfactory position ” and 
“ perfect solvency.” The pioneer of State insurance does not, indeed, 
so much question the fact that these efforts are being made, but is 
much inclined to disbelieve in their being crowned with success; 
hence he declines to admit that friendly societies possess the neces- 
sary “financial qualification” for co-operation in the carrying out of 
any scheme of State insurance. Flying high, Canon Blackley in- 
stances the growing, instead of lessening, deficiency in certain l^ges 
of the financial leader among friendly sodeties — the Manchester 
Unity ; but in so doing he overlooks certain conditions which have 
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to be taken into account, besides misstating bis case. D^oiency 
creates deficiency ; and tbe critic credits the Manchester Unity with 
an increase in estimated gross deficiency of over half-a-million dnnng 
the five years of the qninqnennial period efnding in 1885, whereas tho 
actual increase was only one of £58,000 ; or, rather, as Mr. E. Watson 
points out, when the greater proportionate increase of assets and 
liabilities are considered, the gross deficiency in 1885 had been 
reduced from that in 1880, speaking volumes for the innate sustain- 
ing and recuperative influences so often suspected to be in constant 
operation in deficiency lodges (Yaluer^s Eeport). And this is the 
case, in the face of the steadily declining rate of interest against 
which friendly society investments have to contend, and without 
allowing for the gross surplus brought out under valuation, the 
presence of which at least shows the existence of reserves. The 
“ staggering fact whicfii Canon Blackley regrets to learn, has, I am 
glad to say, no real foundation. There is no fear of the Manchester 
Unity, or any other of the better managed friendly societies, becoming 
commercially in^lvent before its young members touch pension bene- 
fits. The reader must bear in mind that the &r larger proportion of 
deficiendes are not realised or cash, but prospective, to be gradually 
worked out by the adoption of proper financial reforms. 

But after due allowance has been made, the fact remains that, as a 
general rule, members of friendly societies are not insured for Old 
Age Pensions ; it, however, by no means follows that they are without 
any thrift provision in declining years. Many writers on this Pension 
question appear to have overlooked the fact of the great proportion of 
sieJeness incident to old age. Taking the most recent inquiry into the 
sickness experience of the working classes, Mr. Neison shows us that, 
out of 274 weeks of average sickness benefit received by a member of 
the Foresters, between the years of twenty and eighty, no less than 
212 weeks' benefit was received after sixty. And another point: 
insurance against loss of wages arising from the natural decay of old 
age has never been one of the recognised purposes of friendly societies ; 
but only insurance against loss of wages arising from specific sicicness 
necessitating ahstentimi from labour* To find fault with the thrift 
institutions of the working classes on this head is to exhibit a lack of 
acquaintance with their past history and their original aims. 

Nevertheless, it will not do to jump to the conclusion that, since 
friendly societies have not covered the ground, a well-considered 
scheme for providing Old Age PensionB by insurance cannot injuriously 
existing voluntary thrift practice. 1 am convinced that the 
average workman will not make two separate weekly or fortnightly 
payments, one to his friendly society and the other to a State 
agency for providing pensions; and any scheme that necessitaies a 

* The present Chief Bejristrar, Mr. B. W. Brabrook, most concltisivdy pointed this 
out in a paper on “ lYovision for Old Age,” contributed two years ago to the Netf^herp' 
Home 
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young man going outside his friendly society for an Old Age 
Pension will not be taken up, or, if it' is, the friendly society will 
be dropped. And if the State gives grants-in-aid to the society, 
all the ingenuity in the woild will not ultimately prevent increased 
Government control and supervision. Grants-in-aid from public 
money will render the Government responsible for the fulfilment of the 

assisted ” contracts. The actual payment of the subsidy may be 
delayed until the pension becomes due, but even then, if the insurers 
feel that the portion of the benefit insured in the society is not secure, 
and that they are running the risk of losing the whole, a cry would at 
once be raised for increased Government control. And if this should 
be the case, unquestionably the cause of voluntary thrift would be 
injured, and the habitual practice^ of economic duty, as at present 
carried out, decidedly weakened. 

Further, any system of State-aided insurance against old-age dis- 
ablement that requires on the part of the beneficiaries individual con- 
tributions spread over a long term of years is open to the objection 
that a large number of the l(#w-skilled labour classes and women workers 
are not in a position to avail themselves of its benefits. In his account 
of the poverty of London the author of “Labour and life of the 
J*eople ’’ has told us that the amounts already paid out in insurance 
and club money in classes B, C, D, and B, “ vary from SJd. to 2«. Sd. 
per we^ or from 1 i per cent, to Hi per cent, of the whole expendi- 
ture.’’ Now, setting aside class E, composed of those in receipt of 
regular standard earnings, it is manifest that members of the classes 
below the standard of comfort (B, C, and D)— the “ very poor ” and 
the “ poor ” — are quite unable to add to their thrift investments and 
bear the strain of forty years of weekly payments amid the chances 
and changes of industrial life ; while, if we turn our attention to rural 
districts, the same nm posmimts meets ue. When we look over the 
table of the mizumum weekly expenses of a labourer’s family 
(“ Village Life in England,” Contemporary, March, p. 401), and dis- 
cover that the average weekly earnings are “ lower than tins wimiTtinm 
of decency and comfort by 5^. M,” he would be a bold man who 
would call for the smallest increase in the amount of outgoings of the 
agricultural labourers, whatever bmt in the form of a State ^nus be 
dangled before his eyes. His condition may shortly be improved — ^we 
trust, for our national honour, that it will ; but meanwhile we have to 
take things as we find them. What system, however iz^niously 
devised, of State-aided insurance for old age is open to ** the 90 per 
cent, of the actual producers of wealth who,” as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison saySj 

** have no home that they can call their own beyond the end of the week ; 
have no hit of soil, or so much as a room that belong to them ; have nothing 
of value except as much furniture as will go in a cart ; have the precarious 
chance of weekly wages which barely suffice to keep them in hetilth ; are 
housed in a large part in places that no man thinks fit for his horse; are 
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separated by so naiTow a margin £ 1*001 destitution that a month of bad ti*ade, 
sickness, or unexpected loss, brings them face to face with hunger and 
paupeiism.” 

On all coants, then, a system of State»aided insurance for old age must 
be accounted a failure ; it will not work in with existing methods of 
mutual thrift, nor, on the other hand, will it enable those persons who 
are now thrifty to a very small extent, or not at all, to make a secure 
provision when working days are over, and remove from the path of 
life the dread of ending their days in a workhouse, or in receipt of 
the starvation pittance of outdoor relief. 

But if we elect to sail under the flag of State endowment of 
old age, we are compassed about with diflioulties and dangers of 
another kind. We shall bp told in no uncertain tones that we are 
undermining self-respect and the forces of individuality, and would 
inflict a compulsory, ineradicable pauperism on the English race for 
all time to come. I shall not waste time and limited space to discuss, 
in the present day, the accnsation of encouraging Socialistic 
legislation.” It is too late to do that. We have already “ launched 
out into the deep.” But here, as when we discussed the principle 
of State insurance, we must endeavour to diagnose the case. 
Extravagant statements have been put forward respecting the 
Poor-law and existing pauperism. And however much such may 
seem to strengthen the views of the advocates of the principle 
of endowment, the sober truth, so far as we can gauge it, is the only 
foundation whereon we can safely build. I therefore set on one side 
at once the violent language that has been levelled against the 
present Poor-law, as such, or against the persons who have received 
relief under it. If a poor old man and woman are destitute and are 
forced to claim assistance at the hands of the guardians of the poor, 
I fail to see the “ stigma ” or the “ taint.” The recipients of poor 
relief will probably at some time in their lives have themselves con- 
tributed to the rate, and are only receiving back their contributions 
the assistance of the wealthy and well-to-do. 

Again, Mr. Charles Booth originally ealculated that the annual 
number of persons over sixty-five years of age in receipt of poor 
relief was 507,660 ; further investigation (he tells me), spread over 
a wider field, has shown him that he had not sufficiently allowed for the 
permanent nature of old age pauperism, and that his revised figures 
come rather, if anything, within the present writer’s estimate 

Pensions and Pauperism,” p. 43) of 350,000. If, however, State 
endowment of old age be advocated at all, I cannot logically see how 
it can be less than universal in application, or rather open to all who 
care to take it. Besides, a lesser ratio of old-age pauperism than that 
commonly received as correct in no way lessens the amount of 
poverty that lies behind. 
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It has been said that a system of endowment would undermine 
self-respect and the power of individuality. But, as Mr. Charles 
Booth well puts it, its very universality will prevent this. Under 
the present Poor-law admkdstration, in order to qualify for relief, an 
old man or woman must be destUvie^ having nothing in this world and 
without hope ; this qualification will be unnecessary under the proposed 
reform. Under present conditions a poor man who has managed to 
provide himself with 2s. M. or 1«. a week is cut off from all State 
aid, or at the best has the sum allowed him halved in consequence ; 
and BO the person who has saved nothing is far better off than he 
who has saved a little, but not enough to exist on. 

But in order not to interfere with or weaken the springs of in- 
dividual character and the power of saving, the pension should not 
be more than a sustenance allowance made by the State for (dl its aged 
servants when their full working days are past. Old-age pensions 
are granted to civil servants and others, but, though the way 
may not be so direct, the worker on the land — ^the territory of the 
State — should be held to be just as much a servant of the State as 
the clerk in the War Office, And if a minimum pension be given, 
carrying with it only the bare necessaries of life, the cause of thrift 
will be strengthened instead of weakened, and many will be roused 
to “ gather and lay by,” because dread of entering the workhouse 
prison will have been removed and a sunbeam of hope caused to shine 
upon their declining days. When the condition of labour is improved, 
when the unskilled workmen, and above all the women workers, 
receive a fair remuneration for their work, they will be encouraged 
to add the comforts of life to the bare necessaries ; and so, making 
use of the principle of insurance for old age that is being set working 
in our great friendly societies, will be enabled to add from I 5 . 6f/. 
to 3.S'. a week to the 5s. ; while others in still better circumstances 
will double and treble their 5s, 

The bases of work and wages will not be disturbed, because at the 
time the endowment is given the best working days will be over, 
but the basis of wages is much more likely to be disturbed by any 
system of insurance which the employer directly “ assists,” or under 
which his services are utilised for the collection of premiums. 

Many difficulties and dangers attending the State insurance system 
would be obviated. Several of these are concisely stated in thf^ 
adverse resolution recently passed by the executive of the London 
Dockers* Union : 

“ That this Executive Council of the Dockers' Union hereby dechu^es its 
opinion that any section of pension fund not being directly controllable by 
payees should not be countenanced in anyway. We are of opinion, also, 
that it is an insidious attempt to perpetrate an unjust taxation upon wages ; 
also a means of retaining a large portion of the workers* earnings for em- 
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ployers' own benefits ; while the possible good of such a system is so remote, 
the longevity of the toilers of so low an average, and industrial mortality so 
high, through insufiEicient wages and unhealthy environments, that we con- 
sider it opposed to economic fairness and a curtailment of' remuneration, 
xelieving capital and property of bmdens at the expense of the already 
overtaxed and underpaid workmen.’* 

There would be no large fund accumulating for fifty years to coine, 
liable to the perturbations of interest and ever- changing circumstances 
of national life ; consequently, no fund to be placed in the custody of 
some future Chancellor of the Exchequer, and open, under pressure, 
to be borrowed for some other nationsd need. Current liabilities, as 
they arose, would be met by the present generation paying for the last, 
as it should do— the young for the old. In some such manner there 
would be a hope of a revival of the almost forgotten duty of the young 
and the working to provide for the aged and the past-working — a 
social duty as clear as that of providing for the infant and the child. 

The difficulty of fixing the age when the pension shonld commence 
will be overcome. On the principle of insurance a movable age 
could not be adopted without seriously weakening the stability of the 
fund ; but under a system of endowment the age shonld be at the 
period when loss of wages arises from a decay of working powers in 
different trades and occupations, and that age would have to be earlier 
than sixty-five in the case, for instance, of miners, flax and cotton 
workers, knife-grinders, dock-labonrers, plumbers and painters, &c. 

I have only space left to touch on two other points. It must always 
remain the duty of the statesman to provide by means of taxation, 
direct and indirect, the endowment fund. Without venturing to en- 
trench upon his special prerogative, I would suggest, following the cue 
given by Mr. Charles Booth, a graduated income tax, under which 
the wealthy and well-to-do would be enabled to fulfil the social duties 
of tbeir position a great deal better and more satisfactorily than 
under the present Poor-law, while all would contribute something. 
The expense looks large, some £17,000,000 for England and Wales 
alone ; but, as I have endeavoured to show elsewhere (“ Pensions and 
Pauperism,” p, 98), £5,000,000 should be saved in f oor-law expenses,, 
and the above estimate of Mr. Charles Booth allows for all the 
aged persons in England and Wales claiming their endowment. 
Death duties, as a sort of due to society, might also be added to^ 
taxation in the form of an income tax. and it is possible that certain 
public charities might be utilised. The vast expense of collecting,, 
building up, and dispensing a huge insurance fund would be obviated. 

As regards disbursement and management, these powers might be 
entrusted to District Councils popularly elected (composed perhaps of 
representatives from Parochial Councils, and so avoiding multiplicity of 
elections). Under local authority the so-called morally worthless. 
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could be dealt with on a different fck)ting. J am farther inclined to 
think that in some cases municipal cottages will have to be provided 
at low rentals, pnless, indeed, there is a large increase in the present 
number of habitable honse&in rural districts. Existing cottages are 
generally required for the workers, and are fully occupied by them and 
their children. 

There remain the political economy objections. It is to be hoped 
that some of these have incidentally been removed ; for the rest, it 
must suffice to say that at a recent ^scussion onthe subject of pension 
schemes Prof. Marshall indicated that, if he had to vote at once, he 
should give that vote in favour of an Endowment Scheme. 

I Irill only add that it is my firm con|riction that the friendly societies 
will have nothing to lose, but everything to gam, by the a&ption of 
a Universal Free State Endowment List. But though their interests 
are large and entitled to the fullest consideration, the interests of the 
whole community must always be paramount. 

J. Fbome WiLEmSON. 
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I S modern Greek like ancient Greek ? This is the first question 
invariably put to a Greek when he is introduced to English society. 
It is a natural query, but the reply to it is far more difficult and 
embarrassing than might be imagined. For modem Greek appears to be 
a mongrel language having two distinct features, the literary or written 
language, and the colloquial or popular speech. Now, if we compare 
with the ancient Greek the literary style as it is represented in the 
books and newspapers published to-day at Athens, the similarity is 
very striking, On the other hand, a parallel drawn between the 
popular or colloquial language of to-day and the classical Greek which 
is commonly taught in English grammar schools would lead to a very 
different result : the modern representative of classical Greek would 
appear to be an entirely new language. Modern Greek has, then, 
two forms, one simDar and another dissimilar to the ancient Greek. 
The puzzle seems to constitute a paradox, singular in the history of 
living languages. Yet, for ail that the paradox lies not so much in 
the ai^wer as in the question, whether modem Greek is like ancient 
Greek. For what is ancient Greek ? The term is obviously very vague. 
We all know that the language of Homer is very dissimilar to that 
of the tragedians yEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and entirely 
different from the Attic Greek of Thucydides, Plato, Demosthenes 
and Xenophon, while the Greek of these classical writers differs 
widely both from the epic language and the style of Plutarch, 
and still more widely from the diction of the New Testament. 
Again it may be observed that between Homeric, Attic, and Byzantine 
Greek respectively there is almost less similarity than is to be found 
between Attic Greek and modem literary Greek. The question, then, 
of similarity or dissimilarity between ancient and modem Greek 
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cannot be promptly and easily answered, for the obvious reason that 
the term ‘‘ ancient Greek ’* covers a period of more than two thousand 
years during Y^hich the language passed through various stages and 
changes. Internal and external influences of time, place, and culture, 
called into existence various kinds of diction, and this variety of style 
is naturally reflected in the literary compositions of each age. 

But this is not all. Had we to deal with the language of these 
literary monuments in their original and genuine form, the comparison 
between classical and modern Greek might lead to some practical 
results. But other questions arise : Do our books of the classical 
writers represent the true and authentic diction of their authors ? And 
if so, does that diction illustrate the colloquial speech of the times ? 
These two questions are of the highest importance and urge the 
necessity of a serious investigation before we can form a correct idea 
of what Greek has really been and still is. 

I ask, then, first : Is the text of the ancient writings, as handed 
down to us through the manuscripts, a true picture of the original 
language? Until recent years philology contented itself with the 
study of ancient literature, and admitted tacitly that the ancient Greeks 
used substantially the same language both in writing and speaking, 
namely, the style represented in the compositions which have reached 
us, and that the various stages of that language are reflected in the 
Homeric poems, in the writings of the Attic and Alexandiian periods, 
and finally in the Byzantine diction, which marked — so it was assumed 
— the close of the Greek language ; subsequent, or modem Greek, 
being utterly ignored or even •scorned. In upholding this pious 
opinion classical scholars were apparently justified. For while the 
literary, or book language, had left behind numerous monuments, an 
unbroken and immortal literature, testifying to its existence and 
history through the various periods of antiquity, the spoken or 
popular tongue had been always excluded from written composition 
and literature, and thus had left 'no distinct traces of its past 
existence. In these circumstances the very admission of a colloquial 
or vernacular language in classical antiquity would have been con> 
sidered a heinous profanation in regard to those wonderful Greeks. 
These views are now undergoing considerable modification, and the 
subject is examined in a broader and more tolerant light. Tlie 
numberless inscriptions found within the last few decades on the one 
hand, and the rapid progress of comparative philology on the other, 
have established the fact that the language of the classical writings 
has through all times been artificial and studied, while the Greek 
masses, in their daily intercourse and life, practised a different (rustic 
and popular) language. Accordingly, the diction of the Homeric 
poems is a mixture of ^Eolic and Ionic forms, and the language of 
the tragedians differs considerably from the colloquial speech of the 
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Athenian fipeciatQrs ; wliile the ByssantmeB used to write a scholarly 
Btyle, jast as the present Greeks, in their compositions, practise an 
artificial diction, very dissimilar to what they nse in their daily life. 

The esistenee of such a doable language through all times, much 
as it may displease some prejudiced scholars, is an established 
fact, proved beyond doubt both by the force of logic and by 
historical investigation. It is within the observation of everybody 
that no writer ever uses the same style both in writing and speaking, 
and that, on the contrary, every author makes it a special point to 
clothe his thoughts in a more or less elegant form. It may even be 
said of the majority of writers — a case particularly applicable to the 
Greeks of to-day-;-that a literary composition is likely to gain the 
more favour with the reading public the more it departs from the 
daily common talk. If this be true, the classical writings of the 
Greeks, which are characterised by elegance of style and diction must 
be artistic and artificial productions, different from the rustic and 
popular speech. This fact finds further corroboration in the very 
acknowledgment of Greek dialects and idioms. 

Facts and common sense force us, then, to the recognition of a 
dualism in the Greek language through all times. It remains now to 
establish what was the form of the literary style and what that of the 
popular speech. But do we not possess, it may be observed here, 
the true form and style of literary Greek in classical literature ? In 
other words, does not the language represented in our classical books 
reflect faithfully the diction of their authors ? Before answering this 
question either in the affirmative or in the negative, let us examine 
the facts. We know that the classical texts of the ancients have 
been transmitted to us through manuscripts. We further know that, 
in the case of Greek literature, between the time of the original com- 
position of each text and their date of its oldest manuscript now extant, 
many a dark century has intervened. During this long period copiers 
of various generations, while transcribing one another, transmitted to 
posterity copies which cannot claim absolute identity with their 
archetype. Let us take as an illustration the works of the Attic 
orators. We may assume, for convenience sake, that their texts were 
originally composed about the middle of the fourth century Ft.c. We 
know, on the other hand, that the manuscripts do not date farther back 
on an average than the thirteenth century of our era. We have, thus, 
between the date of composition and that of the manuscripts, an interval 
of 1600 years. During this enormous period, in which both literary 
spirit and spelling necessarily passed through many changes and vicissi- 
tudes, the texts were copied from one andther by various generations, 
and in various countries, under various influences, linguistic, moral, 
religious, political, and intellectual. It is obvious that the copiers of 
each generation, labouring under such strong infinenoes, were of 
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necessity tempted to introduce into the texts such corrections and 
emendations ” as their learning, common sense^ and taste suggested. 
This is the more natural as no copier felt sure of the copy before him 
being an exact and faithful transcript of the original. It would be 
absurd to imagine that all copiers through all centuries transcribed 
scrupulously every word and letter, so as to reproduce an identical 
copy of the pattern before them. On the contrary, we are bound to 
assume that even the most conscientious transcriber used to read each 
time several words consecutively and then commit them from memory 
to paper. It was natural, then, that, being under the influences of 
the times, he should unconsciously substitute in the text the standard 
spelling and grammar of his time, correcting, besides, occasionally 
what seemed to him to be clerical errors of his predecessors. He 
thus unconsciously contributed to the further adulteration of the 
original text already corrupted by previous hands. 

But the manuscripts were not always prepared in this way. It 
was a common practice among manuscript dealers, who corresponded 
to our booksellers and publishers, to have many copies taken simul- 
taneously. Many transcribers then — usually Greeks — were seated 
together, and dictated to by a general reader. This practice led 
naturally to more errors and misunderstandings. The copiers being 
mostly poor scholars could not master the correct spelling of every 
classical word, especially when it happened to be obsolete. Then they 
often misunderstood the general “ dictator,” and wrote one word for 
another of similar sound. This error was very common, for both dictator 
and copiers followed the then universal modem Greek pronunciation, 
which has a great number of similar vowels (six identical sounds of ^ or 
e, two c, two o). We cannot reasonably imagine that each copier inter- 
rupted over and over the general reader and asked him to repeat 
or spell the wording of the text. We may rather take it for granted 
that he was left to his own judgment, sense, taste, and knowledge of 
the Greek grammar, and that he worked under the influence of the 
orthography, spirit, theories, and views of his time. 

These facts are so obvious that they do not require any proofs or 
testimonies. Nevertheless, I shall cite, as an illustration, two 
instances. In the year 420 B.C. an alliance was concluded among the 
inhabitants of Athens, Argos, Mantinea, and Elis, and its capitula- 
tions, after ratification, were engraved on marble. These terms have 
come down to us through Thucydides (Book V. 47), who copied them 
at the time, and incorporated them in his “ History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War.” Now, the original inscription referred to happened to be 
discovered some fifteen years ago. Truly, it is but a fragment of the 
originsd text, but it enables us to judge of the amount of trust which 
is to be placed in the manuscripts. Every single line, fragmentary 
as it is, exhibits discrepancies from the text of Thucydides. This 
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cannot be otherwise explained than by admitting that the archetype 
has Bodered heavily at the hands of the copiers of Thucydides. 

As a second instance I may adduce the following Doric inscription 
as transmitted to us through the manuscripts of Pausimias : 

ava^ KpoviStty Zifv *OXvfjnru, KaXov ayakpa 
iXaia OvfAtp TOig AaxtSaifiovioti*, 

The original marble having been recently recovered, the insmriptioii 
reads thus : 

KpovlSa [Zjfu ’OAuNTTtt, KaXov ayaXjiia 

AA]^o) TUI AaKfiaifLiovlSll^ 

The divergences between the twp readings, marked in bold capitals, 
are the more surprising when we consider that the comparatively 
recent age of Pausanias (50 A.D.), the dialectical restrictions—the 
language is Doric — and especially the fixity of the metre, are such 
hindrances as to preclude almost every possibility of alteration in the 
text. 

To the corrupted state of the classical texts the ancients themselves 
had already become alive, since they often witnessed, while still living, 
the process of corruption and disfigurement practised in their works 
by reckless hands. They were naturally vexed, and many of them 
remonstrated, or even profi;ered curses, against the unscrupulous 
copiers, A writer of the Christian era indignantly exclaims : 

I adjure thee who wilt copy this book, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
His glorious presence when He comes to judge the living and de?id, to 
compare the ])art thou transcribest, and conform it carefully with this copy 
from which thou hast transcribed, and also to copy this oath, and put it in 
the copy.’’ 

We see clearly, then, that the classical texts, aB they are printed 
in our books, do by no means mirror the true and genuine language 
of their authors. And since they do not represent even the literary 
diction of their authors, it would be preposterous to claim that this 
language reflects the colloquial speech of the times. 

Thus the sad history of the manuscripts considerably shakes our 
faith in the vocabulary and grammar of the ancient texts. This is 
of course disappointing, but sufficient compensation is offered by philo- 
logical criticism, especially when it is founded on the inscriptions. These 
relics are most important monuments of antiquity, for they are not only 
contemporary and direct documents of their time aud locality, but 
they also reflect faithfully aud genuinely the very wording of their 
authors. It is to the inscriptions, then, that we must look confidently 
for the true vocabulary and grammar of the literary Greek in its various 
dialects and periods. These precious remains, which are daily increas- 
ing in number — there have already been found more than 30,000 
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inscriptions — coupled with the traditions of old grammarians, have 
upset also another ancient theory as to the original existence of three 
or four dialects .(^olic, Doric, Ionic, and Attic). In point of fact, all 
modern soienti&c investigations, supported as they are by inscriptional 
evidences, show that the Gleek language branched not into three or 
four, but into numerous dialects varying more or less considerably 
from one another. However, among all these dialects, there are 
noticeable some common features which enable us to group them, 
under two leading heads, the Non-Ionic (Doric) and the Ionic. The 
chief criterion for their classidcation into two groups is founded on 
the observation that the Non- Ionic element preserves, on the whole, 
the long a, while the Ionic group has changed it into n* Con- 
sequently the archetype or Indo-European ^sistdmi (I place) among 
the Non-Ionic dialects sounded Mrafu, while the Ionic group pro- 
nounced it Urtifii. 

Whatever may have been the original number of Greek dialects, 
it lies in the nature of language that local, social, cultural, and poli- 
tical agencies and influences should favour this or that dialect, and 
help it to gain a gradual ascendency over the rest, and eventually 
supersede them. It is a phenomenon observed in every language and 
country, and needs no special illustration. In the case of Greek, it wa? 
the dialect of Athens, the so-called Attic — one of the Ionic group — 
which gained ascendency, and ultimately rose to absolute dominion 
over all other dialects of Greece. It was the Attic, because Athene 
rose to the highest prominence both from a political and an intellectual 
point of view. The greatest achievements recorded in classical history 
were performed by Athenians, and Athens is entitled to the deepest 
gratitude of the Greek race. The glory of Greece was redeemed with 
Athenian sacrifice and blood ; the greatest generals and statesmen of 
Greece were Athenians ; and the most illnstrious trophies (Marathon, 
Salamis, Platma) were erected in the neighbourhood of Athens. These 
immortal exploits naturally and deservedly secured for Athens a domi- 
nant position. While previous to these achievements she ruled only 
within Attica, Athens now rose to be the metropolis of all Greece. 
From this time onward she takes the initiative and lead in every line : 
art, science, literature, manufacture, trade, fashion, wealth, and all other 
political, social, and intellectual institutions are started and developed 
at Athens, and from Athens they propagate in all directions through 
the ancient world. The entire Greek population, both in and out of 
Greece proper, streams, either for the sake oi business or pleasure, to 
the national metropolis, while you^fe^ people, eager for education, are 
compelled to como to Athens, the only and universal nursery and 
seminary of the tiiaes. 

Under such conditions it was but natui^ that the instrument of 
thought and action of the Fanhellenic metropolis, the Athenian 
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laaignage, idiould become also tbe Panbellenic standard for every com- 
poEdtion and literary production. Generally speaking, we may fairly 
contend that Athens exerted a Hu* mightier influence on Greek lan- 
guage and culture than London exerts on English, Paris on French,. 
St. Petersburg (or Moscow) on Russian, Constantinople on Turkish, and 
modern Athens on modem Greek. For in our own times several coun- 
tries and nations are vieing with each other for supremacy, and more- 
over, several cities in each of these countries are competing with one 
another. On the other hand, speaking of classical antiquity, there 
was but one Greece, with but one leading city, and that city was 
Athens. Athens, then, was the absolute sovereign and mistress of 
the cmlised world, and it was a foregone conclusion that her dialect,, 
the Attic, should assert its authority and become the established or 
national language of all Greeks, and through them the international 
language of civilised antiquity. It is true that each locality and com- 
munity which, previous to the ascendency of Athens enjoyed its own 
dialect, continued to speak it locally for a long period (some dialects 
survived down to the first Christian century), but all intercommunica- 
tions and transactions of a public, national, and official character, were 
carried on in the Attic tongue. These facts are sufficient evidence of 
the immense influence and effi^ct of the Attic dialect. On the other 
hand, the veiy propagation from Athens to other districts and coun- 
tries of the Attic dialect had another telling consequence ; that, as long 
as the local dialects subsisted and served as the natural medium 
of daily life and intercourse, the Attic was to all those localities 
and communities a cmiventional language imported from Athens and 
learned for general convenience and national considerations. In 
other words, it was a State or official language universally adopted 
in addition to the native speech of every locality or district. This 
dualism in early Greek finds its analogue in almost every language, 
and the supremacy of English over the Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
dialects offers a very simple explanation of the phenomenon. 

It is further a significant fact that while the political supremacy 
of Athens did not last for more than some 150 years (500-350 li.c.),. 
her language not only outlived her hegemony, but also remained for 
all subsequent ages and generations the Panhellenic tongue. The 
rapid and vast conquests of Alexander the Groat opened new worlds 
and fields to the enterprising and speculative spirit of the Greeks. 
They soon made their way into the various territories of Southern Europe,^ 
the Black Sea, Asia, Egypt, and North Africa, Sou^em Spain, and 
France, in short, along the shores of the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas, in many cases penetrating into the far interior. The Greek 
language then, already Atticised^ gradually conquered the whole 
ancient world ; even the Druids m this country are reported by Caesar 
to have adopted the Greek alphabet. So cnnent and familLar, so 
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universal ultlxnately became the Attic Greek that in the second centuiy 
of the Christian era it was considered indecorous to ^speak any other 
dialect but Attic, in the presence of strangers. 

At the same time, while conquering land after land, both at home 
and abroad, the Attic dialelt could not but interphange with alien 
dialects and tongues terms of &ew notions and objects. The scope and 
effect of this foreign influence may be comprehended only when we 
remember that by this time the balance of Greek culture had gone 
with political preponderance over to the East. Asia Minor (with 
Antio^ and Pergamon as centres) and particularly Alexandria in 
Egypt, had become the centre of Greek culture and learning (Alex- 
andrifi^h period 300-30 B.C.). By this time, indeed, Greece proper 
had lost her supremacy, and Greek masses had settled among alien 
races and tribes (such as Syrians, Persians, Indians, Egyptians, Efchio^ 
plans) as soldiers, colonists, merchants and the like. These masses, 
who formed only a minority among the native populations, had to 
accommodate themselves to altered conditions: new (Oriental) life, 
new avocations, new climate, new influences of every description. 
This novel life and spirit, coupled with the absence of a national centre 
and Hellenic education, naturally influenced the language and called 
into existence various idioms of vernacular diction and grammar, 
essentially deviating from the ancestral Attic. This form of verna- 
cular or spoken (colloquial) Greek, once originated, henceforth works 
its way through all classes and regions and eventually develops into the 
dominant language so far as common life and daily intercourse are con- 
cerned, and it is this form of Greek which marks the origin of “ Modem 
Greek.” Its appearance in this period (250-100 B.C.), in an already 
advanced stage, may be testified by a considerable number of inscrip- 
tional evidences, but I specify only a few grammatical instances as illusH 
trations : The accusative singular of tibie so-called third declension takes 
a V on the analogy of the acc. sing, of the first declension, a departure 
from the classical Attic which continues to be the characteristic feature 
of the present Greek ; the endings -*oc and -lov, of the second dedension 
are reduced to -tc (-’Jc) and -t, just as in modem Greek now ; the verbal 
termination -ov of the third person plural makes room for a new ending 
-a V, a form since general in modern Greek ; the so-called second aorist (in 
-ov) is driven out by the first aorist (in -a), which has become the only 
form in modern Greek, These grammati^l testimonies might be con- 
siderably mcreased by a copious vuocaWary which was already peculiar 
tD the spoken language, and was accordingly strongly deprecated by 
the purists of the times on the plea of being common.^' 

liie presence, then, of so many modem elements in the Greek 
language at so early a period as this (250-100 B.a) suggests a very 
important reflecticni. The Greek literature produced ever since that lime 
reflects, in point of spirit,, tshe poptilaar or spoken laingnage, whSe m 
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point of diction it is essentially classical. Greek literature, then, 
dating since the second century B.c. — including the Bible as a matter 
of course — has to be studied in connection with and .with the he^) oi 
modem Greek. In point of fact, such ^has been ever since the in- 
Bumice of the spoken language on the bciok language or literary style, 
and vice versd, (hat neither can Greek litierature be thoroughly mastered 
wi^Lont a proficiency in modem Greek, nor can modem Greek be fully 
comprehended without the knowledge of classical Greek. 

To return to our point, 1 wish to call attention to the«iabave- 
mentioned class of writers who have been designated “purists.'' 
Speaking of them, history supplies us with another indirect proof of 
dualism in the Greek language. In other words, we have to distin- 
guish the literary style from th^ colloquial form. But who are those 
“purists ” referred to ? We are told by history that many writers 
and scholars contemporary with, and subsequent to, the above period, 
acting in a tacit conspiracy, like an organised league or propaganda, 
endeavoured to check the progress of the ascendency of the “ common " 
or popular language, and to return to the ancient or pure Attic, a 
drcumstance which gave them the nickname of Atticists or purists. 
Their tentative and example, though criticised and ridiculed by 
contemporary and modem beamc esprits, has been tacitly but unani- 
mously and zealously followed by all subsequent writers down to our 
time. 

We are them brought face to face with a very significant fact : 
beside the classical Attic represented in our school-books, we meet 
with an essentially different vocabulary and grammar, which illustrate 
the colloquial language of the ancients and at the same time mark 
the first stage of our modem Greek, or vulgar Greek, as it was styled 
in past centuries. 

From this time onward the Greek language, while departing further 
from classical Attic, undergoes a double process of evolution. On the 
one hand, it relaxes throughout and proceeds analytically, tendbg 
towards simplification and modernisation ; and, on the other, it mani- 
fests two distinct features — ^the literary and the colloquial. Both forms 
appear first intermixed, then gradually diverging, until they ev^tually 
terminate in a dualism analogous to that illustrated in modem Greek. 
How this came about, and how either style succeeded in maintaining 
its own against the ascendency of the other; how both evolved in 
mutual touch and parallel company, ever influencing and balancing 
each other, is a phenomenon which finds explanation only in the sub- 
sequent history of the Greek race. * 

In the first place Greece submits to the Roman sway, and her 
population, both at home and in the colonies, have to accommodate 
themselves to a new and alien administration. Whether it proceeded 
direetiy from Borne proper, as in the first centuries (146 b.c. to 330 a.d.), 
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or horn New Borne (Constantinople), her Hellenised BuccesBor in the 
East, this new and alien regime had a marked effect upon the Greek 
langnage ; a considerable rocabnlary referring to Boman associations 
and novelties, especially ofiiaal (administrative, military, and judicial) 
terms, social grades, and M-eign titles, was appropriated in a more 
or less Hellenised form. Such Latinisms, both lexical and gram- 
matical, are SiKrariitp, SovS, irpairotp and icpairitpiov, JcaXavSert 
and the names of the months (lavovipio^, ^s^povaptog, Ma/Qrto^ &c,) ; 
the grammatical terminations -apiog (still common in Modem Greek 
in the redaced form ^apig or as avoOnK&piog ; -wouX[X]oc 

(ever since preserved in Modem Greek), as a/oxovT07rouX(X)oc, 
riair«^oiroiiX(X)oc ; -ovpa (preserved in Modem Greek), as KXaaovpa ; 
•aroc (since very common in Modem Greek), as yeparog (full), 
apvyStiXarog. Bat apart from these innovations and changes, there 
is another important fact to be noted : the Boman rule, essentially 
military as it was, had redaced intellectnal life and cnlture to a low 
ebb, and thus broaght into disuse and oblivion a considerable portion 
of the Greek vocabulary. 

In this declining stage of the Greek language another event of great 
consequence succeeded : the conversion of Hellenism to Christianity. 
It was Christianity, indeed, which had the most revolutionaiy effects 
on the Greek language and literature. Christianity came not as foreign 
invader and conqueror, but sprang up among the masses as a friend 
and saviour. Once set in the hearts of the people it became 
part of their race, part of their nature, and tamed them not to sub- 
jects but to zealous agents. The classical or Hellenic past now makes 
room for new ideas and doctrines, new culture and life. In their 
religious zeal and enthusiasm the GreOk masses abjure their ancestral 
belief, history, and literature, and therewith the vocabulary associated 
with such unchristian and sinful things. The Greek temples are 
eagerly transformed into Christian churches or deserted as haunted 
spots ; the traditional customs and beliefs are abandoned and dis- 
owned ; the reading of pagan authors — of Greek literature altogether — 
is religiously shunned ; the Hellenic colleges are abolished as pagan 
institutions ; the very name of “ Hellen,” the hereditary designation 
for a Greek, being now associated with heathen reminiscences is 
repudiated, and the appellation, Eomaios,” (Potpmog), that is, citizen 
of the Christian capital New Borne (Constantinople) — “ Borne par 
excdlenee ” — universally adopted instead. To put it shortly, the decline 
of intellectual culture consequent on the military spirit of the Boman 
rule, and above all, the abrupt transition from Hellenic culture to 
the ascetic fervour of Chrislianity pauperised and benumbed the 
Greek language, and put out of use thousands of words and terms 
associated with science, literature, . history, mythology (idolatry), 
philosophy (which now was represented to emanate from the devil), 
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and all such vocabulary as was associated with God-forsaken paganism. 
Thus the formerly copious stock and diction of the Greek language 
were now considerably reduced and modified in a Christian spirit. 

Here, however, I must guard against misunderstanding. It is 
true that Ghristiauity while ousting ^Paganism obliterated also 
Hellenic culture ; but with regard to the Greek language^ a very 
strange result has been obtained: once reduced and impoverished 
the Greek tongue met with a mighty support and shelter in the 
Christian Church. Not that the latter was in sympathy with the 
Hellenic language as such, but for another cogent reason. Apart from 
the influential factor that the Old Testament had been translated 
from the Hebrew into the conventional Greek, the then international or 
cosmopolitan language, the very founder of Christianity (apparently) 
and His Apostles (certainly) had preached in Greek ; the New 
Testament, the foundation and fountain of the Christian faith, had 
been composed and promulgated in Greek ; the early ecclesiastical 
writers and Church Fathers had devoutly imitated the Biblical diction : 
• in short, the Christian Church had been founded upon the conventional 
and universal Greek of the times. Under such conditions it was a 
foregone conclusion — nay, it was almost prescribed and ordained — that 
all subsequent religious compositions should be guided by the sacred 
language of the Church whose diction and grammar, having once 
received a canonical sanction, continue in every way to influence pious 
posterity. In order to fully comprehend the reach and results of this 
factor, be it remembered that during all subsequent ages the languish- 
ing education was limited mainly to the clergy. Now, as these monks 
and priests, the only lettered class of people, derived all their knowledge 
from the devotional study of the Bible and the writings of the Church 
Fathers — Patristic literature — all subsequent productions were of 
necessity a more or less regular reflex of the Biblical and Patristic 
diction. Again, if we keep in view that this fixed and sacred form 
of diction has ever since remained, through the Middle Ages, the only 
reading matter, both in private and at church, of the Greek nation, 
then we can realise the momentous effects which the Church has had 
on the Greek language. If she extirpated the Hellenic culture on 
the other hand, she had a very beneficial effect on the language afiber 
she had reduced it to a narrow compass ; in point of fact, she has 
preserved it in its essentially Attic form and stock. 

It might be duly opposed here that secular writers of the Christian 
era, whose number is considerable, though Christian themselves, were 
not, by any means, compelled by religious considerations to frame their 
compositions after Biblical or Patristic Greek. This remark is 
apparently correct, but is also easily accountable. We know that, for 
pagan or secular compositions, the old classical diction, sanctioned 
as it had bemi through all previous ages, still stood as the only model 
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standard for all composition. Thus it came to pass that all literary 
compositions produced since the fourth century of the Christian era, 
if religious in their character, have been framed after the eccle^astical 
Greek ; if secular in theij tenour, they have been moulded on the 
classical language. It is n^dless to emphasise that either form points 
back to the same original, the Attic Greek. 

To sum up, the Greek language has had a singular history. Once 
■developed, its Attic fora sup^seded and gradually effaced all othe;* 
dialects. At the same time the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
which opened the East to the Greek race, and the absence of any 
contemporary rival tongue, afforded exceptional opportunities for 
Greek becoming an international or cosmopolitan language. So far 
its progress and development does not present any striking abnormality 
in the history of languages. But, while all other tongues mark a 
slow and tardy development, and their early productions represent a 
stage of infancy, which is surpassed and eclipsed by subsequent golden 
ages, the Attic Greek constitutes a singular phenomenon : in its early 
stage it produces the highest attainable literature. Starting, then, 
from this summit of a golden age it secures its recognition as a ^mother 
language of all Greeks, and tutors all posterity by prescribing the 
course to be followed by all subsequent generations. In other words, 
the Attic dialect not only Atticked the Greek language, bat also 
converted all subsequent generations to zealous Atticists. Again, 
when foreign influence and ascendency threatened to overrule or 
transmute it into a new language, as Latin has been transmuted 
into the Romance languages, the Christian Church interposed, and, 
having adapted it to her own purposes, fixed its future course 
and saved it from the fate of other dead tongues. It may be added 
here by the way that it again met, in later periods of low ebb, con- 
siderable support and furtherance in the revival of the classical spirit 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centimes (during the reign of the 
Byzantine Emperors Comueni and Palmologi), and finally received 
new life in the recent regeneration of Greece. 


A. N. Jannakis. 



OONVERSATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Part Fourth and Last. 

T hebe were few letters for the next three years except brief invi- 
tations or rendezvouses, as I lived much in London, to attend 
Parliament, and saw Mr. and Min, Carlyle habitually. Her appear- 
ance at that time was peculiarly interesting. Her face was colourless 
but most expressive, answering promptly to every emotion ; her eyes 
were frank and pleasant, and her smile, which was gracious, passed 
easily into banter or mockeiy. IlLhealth repressed the activity of her 
body, but not of her spirit, which was as vivacious as of old. 

There is one letter of this era worth printing as an illustration of 
Carlyle’s thoughtful kindness for his friends, a disposition wholly in- 
compatible with the character prejudiced gossips have come to attribute 
to him in recent times. 

“Chelsea, Fthrmry 6, 

“ Dear Duppy, - You never came to see me again, which was not well done 
altogether ; but I am not writhig of that at present. The time approaches 
when you will return, and then prolmbly we may do better. 

“ I remember hearing you sj)eak, when here, about shelves for your books in 
your Pimlico lodging. Now, it strikes me I have, lying in this garret, and 
of no use to anybody but the moths, a portion of my own old book-case, 
complete all but tlie nails ; a couple of standard sides — namely, and perhaps 
six or seven shelves of 4 or 5 feet long ; a thing which any carj)entor with 
sixpence worth of nails can knock together for you in an hour or two; which 
might hold 100 or 200 volumes; and which it would be a small but real 
comfort for me to know doing seiwice for some friendly Christian in this 
manner ! Pray think of it, if yo\i still want such a thing ; and pray deter- 
mine to have it. It is lying here, safe though dusty in the gai^t, tied 
together with ropes ; and can be brought to you in a barrow ; and will 
proud to assist in youi* Parliamentary career ; and when that is ended, or 
clianged, will cheerfully serve as firewood, and make itself generally useful ! 
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There is another couple of ‘ standards * here ; but before I saved them for 
such a purpose, the headlong joiner had cut up the shelves of these. .... 
^ stands it ; and will stand for you. In the name of the Prophet 1 

** Some one of your clerks is falling asleep at his post, I think. The N atimit 
which did not fail once in s^en weeks to reach London on Saturday night, 
now (this good while) does not, above once in seven weeks, come till Monday 
morning — often not till Monday at eleven o’clock (which latter mistake I 
know; is not yours) ; whereby, of course, my use of it, and much more im- 
portant uses it has to serve in London, is much olwtructed. A thing that 
should be remedied if it easily can. 

*‘One ‘Thomas Muloch, Dublin,* sends me an acrid little pamphlet the 
other morning, solemnly denouncing and damning to the Pit, really in a 
luthei* sincere and devout manner, * both the Irish Churches * (Protestant 
and Catholic), in the name of Jesus, and of any instalment of salvation to 
J reland, of which native country he is a passionate lover. I fear the poor 
man is maddish. But I have thought a thousand times, since seeing Ireland, 
to much the same effect, in the name of still higher entities and considera- 
tions — ^though virtuously holding my peace on the subject. The “ Churches ” 
alas, alas ! Of all preachers and prophets and divine men wanted in Ireland 
(and in England, and Scotland, and all the other wretched lands, where hypo- 
critical palaver reigns and rules and makes the 'world fetid and accux'sed) is 
the ‘ Divine Brill-Serjeant ’ (as I often say) who, with steel whips or by 
whatever method, would teach poor canting slaves to do a little of the things 
they eloquently say (and even know) everywhere, and leave wndone. Poor 
JVluloch ! Eeally i$ there any such totoMy accursed sin as that (with no 
redeeming side at aU ) : or even such general, nay universal one, in this illus- 
trious thrice-hopeful epoch of Eree Press, Emancipation, Toleration, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, and the rest of it ? 

“Adieu, dear Duffy ; you need not write about that sublime question of the 
deal shelves, only send for them if fit to be accepted. 1 have been all this 
winter, if not idle, terribly abstracted, terribly unsuccessful in regard to 
getting any work done ■ I’hat really is the one thing ‘ terrible ’ in this 
universe, “ Yours, ever truly, 

, “T. Carlyle.” 

He took at first but limited notice of Parliamentary men or affairs, 
but I brought Mrs. Carlyle and her friend, Miss Jewsbury,to luncheon 
at the House of Commons, where she met some old friends, and her 
lively fancy played about the subject so habitually afterwards that 
Carlyle was incited to take a little interest in it. He asked my 
opinion from time to time of the notable men in the Parliament of 
1852, and uttered trenchant comulents on them, but he knew little or 
nothing personally of the men in question, and on reading the notes 
1 find them hardly worth publishing. 

As session followed session I got more engrossed in Parliamentary 
work, and less able to visit Chelsea as of old. The work was some- 
times so engrossing as to exclude all other occupation. 1 served on a 
Select Committee on the Irish Land Question at that time, of which 
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Lord Palmerston, Bright, Sergeant Shoe, Lucas, and, other notable 
men were members, and I frequently attended its sittings at noon, and 
did not escape from the House of Commons until after midnight, a 
life altogether incompatible with social ^igagements. Finally, my 
health failed, and 1 had to take a holiday, (during which a letter from 
Carlyle reached me, 

“Chelsea, June 22, 1854. 

Beau Buffy, — I have called repeatedly at your place, but without any 
definite answer, till Sunday last, when the little girl informed me you 
were * not to come back this season 1 * * Back ^ from Bublin or where, she 
could not say ; nor, indeed, give any other response at all, except as to the 
negative fact, which has occasioned various confused reflections in me ever 
since. Once, in the Nation^ I noticed the address of Malvemi on one of your 
papers ; and a little while before, I had seen with concern that some near 
-relative had been taken from you by death. Pray, on all accounts, write me 
immediately a single word, wherever you may he (at Malvern still, as I could 
guess), to put an end to the freaks of imagination at least. Something evi- 
dently is wrong, or else I should have seen you long ago ; how much may be 
wrong, it is better to know, than to keep guessing, in the morbid humour one 
gets into. Alas ! calamities abound, and sorrows of a harsh nature and also 
of a soft ; and there is no want of burdens for the poor pilgi'im in this world 
— ^who often gets foot-sore too, not so able to struggle along with liis load. 
I am afraid you are not yourself in good health, in addition to all : but may 
have gone to Malvern, where indeed the fresh hill breezes may do you good, 
'though the medical “ sheetings,” <fec., not very much. 

I am myself in rather poor caise this long wliile ; decidedly below par in 
bodily health, and with a very fair proportion of other things to keep my 
spirits from rising above their due level I My work, too, which ought to be 
the consolation for all sorrows, and is really the only conquest one can make 
in this world, sticks obstinately in the slough, these many long months, let 
me try and wriggle as I will : in fact, it is the most ungainly job I ever had ; 
and fire enough to burn up such a mass of sordid litter, and extract the 
thread of gold out of it (if there be any in it), is actually not at my disposal 
in my present mood. Let us hope, let us hope, nevertheless ! National 
Palaver audits affairs are without interest to me altogether of late; and, in 
fact, be below the horizon as a thing I have no interest in. Crystal Palace, 
'Turk War, Policy of Lord John, do, do. Not an ideal heroic world thia; 
no, not by any means I “ Yours, ever truly, 

« T. Carlyle,” 

Talk with Thackeray. 

Baring snoceeding sessions I saw m(»re of Carlyle, but had no leisure 
for notes; one pleasant day, however, I find fully recorded iu my 
diary : 

«7Wy 28 [1855]. II V&ro Tomaso brought me to-day to see Thacke- 
ray. He is a large, robust, fresb-looking man, with hair turning 
^ey. The expression of his face disappointed me ; the damaged nose 
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and bad teeth mar its otherwise benign effect, and were imperfectly 
relieved by a smile which was warm but hardly genial. He is near- 
sighted, and said, he must put on his glasses to have a good look at 
me.” He told me he hid met some of my friends in America and 
liked them. John Dilloniwas a modest fellow, and Meagher pleased 
him by laughing at the popular ovations offered to him. They bolh 
said whatever they thought, frankly ; rather a surprise to him, as in 
Ireland he had only met three men who spoke the truth ; bat then, he 
added, smiling, he had not made the acquaintance of the Young 
Irelanders. I asked him if one might inquire the names of these 
three exceptional Irishmen. That would not be fair, he replied, to the 
remainder of his acquaintances ; but he did not mind saying that 
Dea^ was one of them [Rickard Deasy, then an Irish member, after- 
wards Attomey-General, and finally Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland]. 
He spoke of his intended lectures on the House of Hanover, and said he 
sometimes pondered the question whether every soul of these people he 

had to speak of was not d d in the end. The Marquis of Hertford 

receiving London society in an attitude seen elsewhere only in hospitals, 
surrounded by smiling crowds, who ate his dinners and congratulated him 
on his good looks, was a story which could be told nakedly only by 
Swift. 

I asked him about the Lindsay-Layard agitation, in which he had 
recently taken some part. He said they had ruined an excellent 
cause amongst them. Lindsay had made some remarkable statements 
certainly, but unhappily they did not bear investigation. Sir Charles 
Wood made pie of them. Layard was a good, simple soul, altogether 
unfit for the task he took in hand ; he set himself to overthrow the 
aristocratic scheme of patronage, and quite recently complained to him 
that the aristocracy had ceased to ask him to dinner ! The constitu- 
tional system was getting frightfully damaged in England, and we conld 
not count on a long life for it in its present relations. I asked him 
how we were to get on in Ireland, where we had only the seamy side 
of it ? He said he had never doubted our right to rebel against it, 
if we had only made sure of success ; but in the name of social 
tranquillity and common sense, he denied the legitimacy of unsuccessful 
rebellion. I rejoined that it was no more possible to make sure 
beforehand tJiat yon were going to win in an insurrection than in a 
game of roulette. You had to take your chance in both cases. 
So far as my reading carried me, I found that a successful rebellion 
was oftqp preceded by an unsuccessful one, which had the same 
identical provocation and justification as its more fi)rtunate successor. 
I spoke rapidly of the Irish famine, the exportation of the natural 
food of the people to pay inordinate rents, the hopeless feebleness and 
fatuity of Lord John Rasseirs government, and the horrors of 
Skull and Skibereen, and I asked him to tell, me, if he were an 
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Iriisdiman^ wHat he would have done under the circumstances ? He 
paused a moment, and replied : I would perhaps have done as yon 
did.*’ 

We afterwards walked but together towards Hyde Park. We met 
an Italian image boy who had a bust c f Louis Napoleon among 
the figures he carried on his head. Thackeray took off his hat and 
saluted it, half, bnt only half, mockingly, and murmured sometlnng 
about a man who understood his business and mastered the art of 
government. I said Carlyle’s theory of governing by the best man 
would be very satisfactory if we could always contrive to catch the 
best man, but I objected under any pretence to be governed by the 
worst, however carefully he had studied the art. 

We had been talking a little before of Prince Albert’s speech (about 
constitutional government being on its trial) and Thackeray said that 
John Lemoinne told him that he was reprimanded for reflecting on it in 
Journal des Dibats^ and that he believed the instigation had come 
from Windsor. The talk turned upon books, and I told him I had 
noted with wonder the accuracy, or rather the fitness, of the Irish 
names of men and places in Barry Lyndon,” that being the point 
where a stranger usually blunders or breaks down. He said he had 
lived a good deal among Irish people in London and elsewhere. Car- 
lyle graciously refrained from taking any part in the conversation, 
which struck me as a fine piece of courtesy. 

As we walked towards Chelsea, after parting with Thackeray, 
Carlyle said that all this talk about administrative reform was very 
idle and worthless. The people of England lived by steadfast 
industry, and took no heed at all of questions of patronage and pro> 
motion. The public service in England was notoriously the honestest 
in Europe, the least liable to be diverted from its duty by any tempta- 
tion, and that was nearly all one wanted to know about it. If there 
was any possibility of getting honest work done just now, there was 
much need of quite other work than those people had in hand. Think 
of the inorganic mass of men in the disjointed districts called London, 
with a population equal to that of half a dozen Greek States, bestridden 
by aldermen and vestrymen, with all their haranguing and debating 
apparatus, whom we are ordered to obey (if it were possible) as the 
guardians of our interests, but who could not supply us from year’s 
end to year’s end with a wholesome glass of clean water. 

I said it might be of slight importance to prosperous people how 
the service was filled,' but it was not a matter of indifferenoa to the 
considerable class who found the public service their only road to 
employment that was not servile. It seemed to me a serious and 
dangerous injustice in the English system that all the great prizes of 
public life were reserved for the aristocracy, and idl the petty prizes 
for their nominees. 

Carlyle replied that this assumption did not represent the actual 
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fftct 88 one found it in operation. The higher classes having more 
leisure and easier access to Parliament, naturally came in for more 
of the guerdons which were distributed in that region, but probably 
no one was denied the n^are he was fairly entitled to, especially in 
the iughest ofEces. \ 

Edmund Burke, 1 said, was a conspicuous example of one who had 
been denied his share. 

Carlyle replied that he did not know what Edmund Burke had to 
complain of. He came to London having nothing, and people there, 
the aristocracy chiefly, made him a leading man in the business he 
worked in ; he became a Privy Councillor and a Mmister of the Crown, 
and^ died leaving a good estate. This was not an inconsiderable payment 
for the strange industiy he was engaged in ; what was to be desired 
more? 

Why, I replied, he might have been recognised for what he un- 
doubtedly was — ^the brain and soul of his party. He was never 
admitted to the Cabinet of which he framed the policy, and which 
he defended in the House of Commons with supreme ability. It 
seemed to me a public scandal that Charles Fox was set over the head 
of a man who taught him his business, only because Fox was one of 
the aristocracy, that is to say, the son of a disreputable and unprin- 
cipled politician, who had grown rich by nefarious jobbing, and was 
made a peer only because he had become intolerable to the House of 
Commons. 

The Cabinet, Carlyle replied, was in those days composed for the 
most part of great peers, and Burke, or any one on his behalf, might 
as reasonably complain that he was not made a marquis as that he 
was not made a member of the Cabinet. There is perpetually some- 
thing above a man which he does not attain, and it was good sense of 
a very essential sort to be content without it. Burke’s achievements, 
which might have been conveniently abridged, had obtained in sub- 
stance the reword he sought and expected. 

1 asked him about a lively little book, written by one of the lindsay- 
Layard party, in a dialect which was then called Carlylese, and inquired 
if he had read it. Yes, he sidd, he had looked into it, and not^ the 
resemblance 1 spoke of. It was like his style, if he might be sup- 
posed to be a judge of the matter, as like perhaps as the reflection of 
his face in a dish-cover was like that entity. 

He inquired whether the address of Malvem, which he read in a 
letter of mine in the newspapers, indicated that 1 had been at the 
water onre. I said it did I read a pamphlet of Bulwer Lytton’s, en- 
titled the “ Confessions of a Water J^tlent,^' describing the water cure 
as a magical remedy for the exhaustion of literary or political work, 
and I gave it a trial. The early hours, simple meals, and absolute 
rest, were balsamic ; but I had slight faith in the system, which was 
kept alive largely by fables. We were told bow patients were, carried 
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into the establishment, and after a few weeks walked ont, but nothing 
was said of cases where the patients walked in, and were carried out 
in an oak box. The fanaticism of some of the patients passed belief. 
One poor fellow, ^who was visibly fading^' away, told me that his 
relapses were part of the cure : the doctiir must break him down 
before he could build him up! Crowds of new patients arrived 
every week, and nobody asked what became of those who disappeared. 
My time passed pleasantly enough, as there were intelligent people 
to talk to — Indian officers, Oxford professors, Californian diggers, and 
London men and women of letters. 

Carlyle said he had marvelled to note during the summer months 
what a steady stream of simpletons set from London to Worcestershire. 

Yes, I said, simpletons tempered by sages. My bathman told me, 
and every one who would listen to him, of his attendance on Mr. Carlyle, 
and of that great man’s behaviour under the douche, or wrapped in 
wet sheets like an Egyptian mummy swathed in its cerements. The 
bathman was a living witness that a man may still occasionally be a 
hero to his mlet de chamhre. 

Carlyle laughed, and said that it was very proper that he should 
be found out. A number of friendly people, John Forster principally, 
he believed, induced him to go to Malvern on the evidence of Bulwer 
Lytton that it was a panacea for dyspepsia and all its kin, and he 
had fared as a man deserves to fare who puts faith in such testimony. 
He was somewhat ashamed of the adventure. Dr. Gully was not 
without insight, but somebody said — it was probably Thackeray — of 
the other practitioners that the system had been discovered in Germany 
by an inspired peasant, and was administered in England by peasants 
who were not inspired. 

Sir Arthur Helps. 

I asked him about Mr. Helps, whose Essays in the Intervals of 
Buriness ” I had read with even more pleasure than " Friends in 
Council,” though the vivid talk of the “ Friends ” gave a freshness 
even to commonplace. Elsmere seemed to me, I said, as drama- 
tically conceived and as consistently drawn as Sir Hoger de Coverley. 

Mr. Helps, he answered, had been over in Ireland in an official 
situation, private secretary to the Lord Lieutenant or other eminent 
personage, but he left this place to retire on literature exclusively. 
He bad been a rich man, but latterly had lost some of his fortune 
somehow, and now lived near Southampton and wrote books. He 
was not at all a considerable man, but he had some truth in him, and 
pretty bits of fancy too. One of his little books reduced him to 
death’s door in producing it, and there was a long convalescence in 
each case. He was writing now on the slave trade from the far-off 
beginnixig of it. He was rather wearisome^ from the little bits of 
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theories and speculations He kept talking and talking about, and he 
Had a bad fashion, which he learned up in London, of making a joke 
of everything tbat turned up, even when one could perceive he waa 
serious and anxious at bottom. When Emerson was in jEkgland,. 
Helps met him and Oarly|e down at Stonehenge, and brought them 
home with him. The circumstance remained m his memory because 
Emerson broached some amazing theories there about war iJtogether 
ceasing in the world, but when he was closely pressed on the method 
of this prodigious change, luckily for him luncheon was announced,, 
and he would not speak one word more. 

Austbalia. 

In the autumn of 1855, 1 resigned my seat in the House of Com-^ 
mons and emigrated to Australia. The end for which I entered 
Parliament had been rendered hopeless by the perfidy of some of my 
colleagues, and I resolved to mark my sense of the condition to which 
they had reduced the Irish cause by peremptory retirement.* In 
July I said farewell to the Carlyles, sailed three months later, and 
landed at Melbourne in the beginning of 1856. During my first 
three years in Australia the only communications from Carlyle were 
a couple of brief letters of introduction; but in 1859 the stream 
began to flow anew. 

The reference in the next letter to a town alludes to the township 
of Carlyle on the Murray river, which, as Minister of Public Lands, 

I had named after the philosopher. 

"Chblssa, London, Jpril 13 , 1859 . 

“ Dear Duffy, — I confess I have been remiss in writing to you; shamefully 
so, if you did not know the circumstances, or believe in them without know- 
ing ! To want of remembering you I will by no means plead guilty ; and I 
have had no letters, or one and a /ialf(with excellent continuation by Mrs. 
Callan) which were heartily welcomed — ^welcomer than hundreds that did 
get answer of some kind I The truth is I have been swimming in bottomless 
abysses, whipt and whirled about as man never was, for long years past ; and 
there are still many months of it ahead ; it was ff/(er all this should have 
once rolled itself away that I always want to write to you, a free man once 
more (no Prussian or other rubbish crushing the life out of me), till which 
line consummate, though my conscience did a little back upon me now and 
then, it backed to no purpose, as you have seen ! This is the true history of 
that phenomenon ; and I leave it with you. 

As I said, there are months and twelvemonths still of that sad Prussian 
operative pressing on me ; and one knows not how long the foolish speech- 
lessness might have lasted, had it not been for a message that arrived this 
morning, the letter here, inclosed, which cannot brook being neglected by 
me. I shove Frederick aside, therefore (more luck to him), and hasten, with 
a bad or good grace, to do the needful. 

* The story is told in det&il in the Leagae of Korth and Sooth.’’ Chapman St Hall. 
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Please read carefully that inclosed letter from Macready to me ; it will 
bring the whole case accurately before you ; and if you can do anything in 
it, I will earnestly request you, for my sake withal, to do it with your best 
might. 1 know not if you ai^e aware, as I am| that the pnvate worth and 
merits of Mr. Macready, senior, are of the high^t order ; a man of scrupulous 
veracity, correctness, integrity, a kind of Grmrdismvian style of magnanimity, 
both in substance and manner, visible in all his conduct. 1 have often said, 
looking at his ways as a ‘ public * person, * Here is a playhouse managcT . 
dependant on the populace for eveiything, and there is no bishop of souls in 
England who dare appeal to the truth, and defy the devil and his angels, 
except this veiy singular ’ bishop, whose diocese is Drury Lane. In fact, I 
greatly esteem the man ; and his domestic losses and distresses (loss of an 
excellent, noble little wife ; loss of child after child, so soon as they grew up ; 
loss of &c. Jbc.) have filled me and others with symjMithy for him in these 
years. I add only tliat he is an Irishman (that his wife was Irish, a pretty 
little being, whom I think he found an actress, and whom he left a high and 
real gentlewoman in her sphere), so that you see the whole case is Irish ; 
and if Macready junior, whom 1 do not know, but whose father’s account of 
him I credit to the last particular, am be launched in an honest career, and 
made useful among his fellow creatures, it will be, on every side, in the line 
of your vocation. This I think is about the substance of all I had to say. 
You will take it all for truth, my exSctest notion of the truth ; and then 1 
must leave it with you. The young man will appear in person, and you can 
take survey of him. What is fairly possible I have no doubt you will do ; 
and I need not repeat that it would be pleasant to me among its other 
results. So enough. 

“ The * Township of Carlyle ’ (more power to it) amused us very much, 
and there was in it a kind of inteiest, pathetic and other, which was highei* 
than amusement. * Stuart- Mill Street,’ * Sterling Street ' (e.specially Jant* 
Street) 1 could almost have wept a little ( had any tears now remained me) 
at these strange handwritings on the wall ; stern and sad, the meaning of 
that to me, as well as laughable. In short, it is a very pretty device ; and 
if in the chief square or place they one day put the statue of C. G. D. him- 
self, when he has become head in the colony and led it into the good way 
(which is far off just now), I shall by no means l>e sony. For the rest, the 
Plans, 4:c,, of Carlyle are firmly bound and secured, along with a learned 
volume of Scottish antiquarian biogi^phy, tind there wait till they l>econje 
antique if possible. I send the most cordial regards to Mrs. Callan, amiable, 
much suffering body. I am, as of old, 

“ You.i’s truly, 

** T. Carlylb." 

This was the letter enclosed : 

‘SShiekboknis, April 13 , 1859 . 

** Mv DEAR Mr. Carlyle, — 1 have a great favour to ask of you, a mc»t 
important service; which, in the belief that, if you can, you will render it, 
becomes on my part a duty to request of you. 1 might introduce the 
subject with preparatory apologies, but 1 know I should gain nothing by 
them in your opinion or in the furtherance of the object of my application ; 
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and that, if there should be impediments to your acquiescence in my^ 
solicitation, they will be valid ones. 

** My second son, after some indecision, adopted of his own free choice the 
military profession and entered the East India Company’s service with the 
most hopeful prospects of Advancement. Unhappily he was not prodf to 
the idle and reckless course 4^f life too often pursued by Indian o&ots, and, 
after a brief career of folly and extravagance, was obliged from insubordi- 
nately resenting the rebuke of his commanding officer, to resign his com- 
mission. 

“I have reason to believe he is now thoroughly awakened to a sense of 
his indiscretion, and is deeply repentant of the ill conduct into which he has 
been betrayed. I have full faith in the sincerity of his penitence, and of 
his (fesire and determination to redeem himself in character, if he can only 
obtain the means of exerting himself creditably. 

“ lie is still in Bombay, where he has been unsuccessful (as indeed might 
naturally be expected) in all his endes-vours to obtain employment. On all 
accounts it is desirable that he should leave India ; and Australia seems the 
only land, where by diligence, endurance, and upright bearing, he may have 
a chance of raising himself in the esteem of friends and in his own respect. 
(!)ur mutual friend, Forster, informs me that Mr, Gavan Duffy, who holds 
office there, which gives him the distribution of employment to a very con- 
siderable extent, would be happy in paying attention to any suggestion of 
yours. Here is my prayer : if you can befriend my unfortunate boy with 
your interest, he may yet do credit to his family and to your recommenda- 
tion. My last wish would be a sinecure, or even easy work for him. The 
discipline of systematic effort is needful to sustain his good resolutions, and 
limy be the making of him. His colonel, in writing to me, laid stress upon 
the point, that in his errprs he knew of nothing to bring his honour into 
question ; and his recent letters give me assurance, that if opportunity he 
granted to him, he will never again abuse it. 

“ Can you assist me in this most pressing need, either by wi iting direct 
to Mr. Duffy, or through the hands of my son Edwwd He is only 23, 
and has drunk deeply enough of adversity's bitter cup to receive from it 
a healthful tone for the life that may be before him. He is not without 
abilities, and with industry may tura them to good account. 

I am bold to think, that if you can thus greatly serve me you will do 
it. I will not say, being sure you know, how gratefully I should receive this 
saving act of friendship from you. I have been going to write to Mi's. 
Carlyle about an intimation of a westeim jouraey, which she held out ; will 
you say to her, with my most affectionato regards, that I defer the letter 
but a little longer ?— -Believe me, dear Mr. Carlyle, always and most sincerely 
yours, 

' “ C. Macready.” 

Macready Junior duly appeared, and was a gentlemanly prepossess- 
ing yonng fellow, with considerable intelligence and observation. He 
spoke of his Indian experience with perfect unreserve, and bewailed 
the ruin of young officers from indolence, and the habit of tippling 
brandy-and-water which the climate induced. Be spoke like one who 
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saw and deplored errors of his own, which he would scorn to conceal. 
I was pleased with him, and offered him an admission to the Cml 
Sernce of the colony, where none of the temptations which assailed 
him in militaiy service need exist, and w^ere he might re-establish 
himself in the good opinion of his father. He surprised me by 
replying that he had no desire to enter the public service; he 
believed he possessed some of the gifts which made his father famous, 
and would prefer to try the stage. I predicted that his father 
would disapprove of this design, but he was immovable. I took 
him to Mr. Coppin, the manager of the principal Melbourne theatre, 
and as the young man thought that light comedy was his speciality, 
Mr. Coppin agreed to give him an opportunity of playing Captain 
Absolute, provided his real name appeared in the play-bills. Mr. 
Macready drew one great audience, but not a second, and he gradually 
descended in the theatrical scale rill he reached the bottom, and finally 
died prematurely. 

His father acknowledged my slight services warmly, and I kept an 
eye on the young man as long as there was any hope of helping him 
effectually. 

House, Sheebobne, Dobset, Janmiry 24, 1860. 

My dear Sib,— It is not an easy thing to satisfy oneself in acknow- 
ledging benefits of the greatest value, and which are beyond the reach of 
requital. I. am quite unequal to the task. You have done all that a friend 
could do to withdraw my son from a dangerous, I may say an evil coiu*se, 
and aided him, as far as prudence could warrant, even when persisting in 
his most blamable resolution. 

My thanks are poor and weak in conveying to you my sense of your 
gi’cat kindness, and of my lasting obligation to you ; but you will accept, 
them, I am sine, in the spirit of sincerity in which they are oflered. 

“ You will still further oblige me by drawing on me at Messrs. Hansom, 
Bouverie <fc Co., 1, Pall Mall East, for the JBlO which you so obligingly 
furnished my son. He had no right to be in need of it, and the adoption 
of the mode of life he has resorted to, he knew is beyond all others most 
repugnant to my wishes. 

“ I need not add my request that you will not make him any further 
advance. It is a sad reflection, that he should have turned to such a pui*- 
pose the means I had used for re-establisliing him in a respectable position, 
lint for all you have done to deter him and forward my views for him, I 
am, and must ever be, your truly grateful debtor. — Believe me, my dear sir, 
your deeply obliged, and very faithful, 

‘^W. 0. Macready. 

“ Hon. Gavan Dufpy.’^ 

I made some renewed efforts to restore the young man to serious 
courses, which hia father acknowledged profusely. 

6, Wellington Square, Cheltenham, August 7, 1800. 

My dear Sir, — I feel more obliged to you than I have powers of ex- 
pression for. You have done all in your power to rescue my son from the 
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desperate course in which he has deliberately precipitated himself) and my 
gratitude to you for such invaluable service is sincere and most fervent. 

“ I wish I could encourage the hope, that he may yet see the error of his 
ways, and avail Mmself of y^ur ready wish to aid him in recovering him- 
eelf. I can only say, God gr^t it, again and again thanking you for your 
great kindness. 

“ With every cordial wish for your health and happiness,— I remain, my 
dear sir, most sincerely and gratefully yours, 

‘<W. C. Macheady. 

“ Hon. Gavan Duffy,” 


Sm Henry Pabkes. 

The Parkes to whom the next note refers was Sir Henry Parkes, 
Prime Minister of New South Wales down to the close of last year, 
but at the time Carlyle wrote Emigration Agent for his colony in 
England. His fellow Agent for Emigration was William Bede Dailey, 
whose share in the Australian expedition to the Soudan has procured 
him the honour of a memorial tablet in St. Paiirs — the first Irish 
Catholic on whom such a distinction was conferred. 

“Chelsea, Arbremfcci* 10, 1861. 

** Dear Dcpfy, — Y our friend Parkes, who did not present himself till 
quite lately, ' hearing 1 was m busy,’ came the other evening, and gave us a 
few pleasjint hours. We find him a robust, effective, intelligent, and sincere 
kind of man, extremely loyal to C. G. D. ; which is not one of his smallest 
merits here. He gave me several more precise notions about Australian 
life ; seemed to be thoroughly at home in the anarchic democratic tJniversal- 
Palaver element, and to swim about it, with a candid joy, like a fish in 
water ; and indeed, I could not but own that in comparison with the old 
Colonial Office and Parliamentary-Fogie methods of administmtion, it might 
be a real improvement ; and that, in short, in the present anarchic condition 
of England, there was nothing for it, but to let her colonies go, in this wild 
maimer, down the wind, whither they listed, till once it became insupport- 
able to the poor minority of wise men among themselves, and they (pro- 
bably sword-in-hand) could resolve to take some course with it, life to them 
having grown worse than death under such conditions. It is my prophecy 
for Yankeeland, and for England, and for all countries with National- 
Palaver and Penny Newiipapers in them ; if the gods, ii^tend that these 
nations are to continue above ground, said Nations will have to abolish, or 
tightly chain up, all that (so far as I can form the last opinion), or if the 
nation prefei's not to abolish, it can at its own good pleasure go down ; to 
very hot quarters indeed, and will find me a resigned man, whichever way ! 
But I waste my paper sadly. 

** The worst news Parkes gave us was, that you did not seem to be in 
good health ; bad health he sometimes defined your situation to be, when we 
pressed him for details. That you are out of office for the last eighteen 
months is, since you have means of modest livelihood independent, rather a 
pleasure to hear; but this of health — ^Alas, alas! could not the Victoria 
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people be persuaded to send ym ^ their * Agent ’ hitherward ? Anything 
that would bring you home, how welcome were it to us! Or would not 
your means, though modest, enable you to live /terc as well as at Melbo\ime ? 
What a book yov, might write on that wild continent of things ; what books 
and instructions; how much good you might really do. If not loaded with 
nuggets, if only able to live as a poor man, so much the better, on my word. 
You promised to come home at any rate, and see us again. If you delay too long, 
some of us will not be discbverable hei*e, when you land expectant. I write to 
try for a letter, at the gieatest length you can afford, and without long time, 
elucidating these and the cognate points, which you need not doubt are at 
all times interesting to me. Many people, as you may fancy, have criticised 
you to me ; I answer always, ‘ Yes, yes, and of all the men I saw in Ireland,, 
the two best, so far as I could judge, were Lord George Hill and Charles* 
Duffy, even he and that other ! ’ 

“ By the Ux tcdioim 1 have not the least right to a letter ; but if yon 
knew the case here, you would completely drop that plea. It is a literal 
fact that I have not, for years pjist, any leisure at all ; but have luid to 
withdraw out of all scxjiety, and employ every available minute of my day 
(hardly four good hours to be had out of it with never such thrift, in these 
sad cii*cumstances !) for running a race, w^hich is too literally a flight from 
the infernal Hunt, >vho is at my heels till I get out of that batl Prussian 
business. I ride daily, have ridden on a horse, which I call ‘ Fritz ’ (an 
amiable, swift, loyal creature, now falling old) for eight years past; .1 think 
about 24,000 miles or so in quest ‘ of health to go on with ; ' and do not 
WTite the smallest note if it can possibly he hef|)ed ! This is true, and I will 
.say no more of it ; only let it serve you for an explanation, and in the coiii>«p 
of next summer or autumn, I do now hope I shall be out of this unutterahlo 
quagmire (dark to me as Erebus, too often, and too long) ; and shall tlieii 
have more leisure, leisure to the end of the chapter, as I intend ! For I 
have for once got a complete bellyful of ‘ work ' — curiously enough reserved 
for me to finish off* with. In my young time I had no w^ork that was not a 
mere flea-bite to this w-hich lay appointed for my old days. 

“ It is only by accident I have found time and spirit to write you so much. 
My intention, unexecuted for weeks and months back, was only to .send y(a 2 
the enclosed bad photograph accompanied by a w’ord or two, which might 
stand as apology for a letter. 1 clare.say you recognise the riding figure, 
though he has little or no face allowed. The standing gentleman is Frederic 
Chapman, junior, of the firm, a prosperous gentleman who has di.«!inounted 
from a horse ditto. There is a strange worth in indisputable certainty, 
however limited. I wish you would send mo such a mn-pioture from 
Melbourne ; it would be very welcome here. Will you give my affectionate 
regards to Mrs. Callan ? Parkes told me the doctor had got an bonouiable 
and profitable employment in his noble profession, which I w^as very glad of. 

My wife desires to be remembered, as do I, kindly to Mi-s. D , of whom 

I have still an agreeable shadow left. “ Yours, ever truly, 

“ T. Caklyle.” 

That visit home referred to in Carlyle’s last letter was made in the 
beginning of 1865, after ten years’ residence in Australia. A few 
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days after my return, before I bad time to visit Chelsea, I bad a 
pleasant note from Mrs. Carlyle. 

“ 5, Cheyn| Row, Chelska, Wednesday, April 26, 1866. 

** My deah M]^ Duffy, — M r. Carlyle read in a newspaper ten days ago 
^hat you had * returned from Australia, and were stopping in London.’ I 
45aid it couldn’t be true ; for you wouldn’t have been many hours in London 
without coming to see m. But Mr. C. thought otherwise — ^that you might 
have found no time yet — and he de.sired me to put George Cooke (a friend of 
ours who can find out everything) on discovering where you wrere lodged. 
Had this failed I suppose he would have advertised for you in the Times ; if 
sstill you- had made no sign ! 

“ You may figure then how glad I was when your letter and basket arrived 
to me this morning, just as I was starting off for my long djuly drive. Since 
I came back I liave done nothing but admire the viu’ious presents you have 
.sent me, aiifl think how' kind it was of you to collect these things for me so 
far away. 

But w-e want to see you ; when will you come ? 

Mr. C. says he is going to call for j^ou to-morrow morning ; but most 
iHkeJ y you will be gone out. So it would be best to make an appointment to 
meet Jiere at dinner, say at six o’clock, \vheu a man’s dsy’s work is or ought 
to be done ! Name any day you like, only let it be soon if you please, for 
am imj)nticnt to see you. 

Affectionately yours, 

Jane W. Carlyle. 

Hon. C^fry\s. Gavan Duffy, Gro.svenor Hotel.” 

I remained a couple of years in Europe, and when iu London went 
to Cheyne Row constantly. On Sunday I generally walked two or 
three hours in the parks with Carlyle ; he talked as frankly as of old, 
but I was closely engaged and had seldom leisure to make notes. A 
few exceptional conversations, however, I have found in a diary in 
which I kept reminisoenoes of travel. 

When I saw him first he thanked me for acting so promptly on 
his letters of introduction, and inquired if these sort of things y^rere 
commonly of much use to emigrants. I said they were like French 
assignats, the emission was so excessive that no one any longer wished 
to touch them. It was easy to write a letter, but it was cruel to 
write it, if it raised hopes which could not be realised. And as of 
old there were forged assignats in circulation ; a man brought me from 
New York a familiar and affectionate letter which I had reason iu 
the end to believe he purchased, and it was from a person whose name 
I had never heard before. I was most provoked by introductions from 
men in Parliament and oflSce who had patronage of their own. There 
was a case in the English newspapers a few years ago arising out of 
a complaint a schoolmistress mode against a Minister of State, one of 
the most conspicuous men in Europe indeed, and shortly afterwards 
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tlie lady and her husband appeared in Melbourne and he oaUed upon 
me with a couple of impressive introductions from important persons. 
1 asked him if he were the plaintiS in such and such, a case, and he 

said “ Yes.” I asked if the charges agai&st Lord P were well 

founded. “ Ah,” he said, “ that was a long story.” “ Well,*^ I replied, 

must understand your long story very distinctly before I take these 
letters of introduction into consideration.” I extracted from him by 
patient cross-examination that certain influential friends had advised 
him to drop the case, that the same genel’ous patrons had sent him 
to Australia with a couple of hundred pounds in his pocket, and 
armed with irresistible letters of recommendation. I was in doubt at 
the outset whether he was an honest man driven to emigrate by power- 
fill enemieS) a blackmailer who had made a false charge against an 
eminent statesman, or an injured man whb had salved the wound to 
honour by a handful of money. He left me in no doubt upon the 
point, and I showed him to the door and threw his letters of intro- 
duction into the waste-paper basket. 

Carlyle inquired who had sent the letters, and when he heard their 
names condemned them sharply. One of my correspondents in London 
afterwards told me that when the septuagenarian (who had as little 
sense of moral diffidence as one of Congreve’s fine gentlemen) was 
rallied by his colleagues on this unseemly adventure, he murmured 
gaily, “ Que imUez-Vims ? Boys will be boys.” 

Carlyle told me an amusing story about the same eminent person- 
age. There was a State dinner at his house including the cream of 
the official world. Every one present except the wife of the American 
Minister was familiar with a scandal which attributed to their host 
illegitimate relations with the wife of one of his colleagues, whom he 
married after her husband’s death. Her son during the first marriage 
was brought in to dessert at the State dinner. When he approached 
the American lady she put her hand on the boy’s head and looking 
affectionately at her host exclaimed, Ah, my lord, no one need ask 
who is this young gentleman’s papa.” 

I spoke to him of Cobden, whose death I had heard of with the 
deepest regret, from the pilot who came on board our ship in the 
Channel, who was full of the tragic news. Yes, he said, a pack 
of idle shrieking creatures were going about crying out that the 
great Eichard was dead, as if the world was coming to an end, 
which it was not at all, at least in that regard. Bright, he con- 
sidered one of the foolishest creatures he had ever heard of, clamouring 
about America and universal suffirage, as if there was any sensible man 
anywhere in the world who put the smallest confidence in that sort 
of thing nowadays. Their free trade was the most intense non- 
sense that ever provoked human patience. The people of Australia 
were quite right to protect their industries and teach their young 
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men trades in complete disregard of Parliamentary and platform 
palaver. No nation ever got manufactures in any other way. 

I said it was not desirable to Have a permanent population of diggers 
ready to fly from “ rush ” so rush, as new discoveries were made, but, 
if possible, a settled population engaged in all the ordinary pursuits 
of life ; and Australians were willing to make a sacrifice to secure 
this end. They did right,, he said, and I might lay this to heart, that 
of all the mad pursuits any people ever took np gold digging was 
the maddest and stupidest. If they got as much gold as would 
make a bridge from Australia to Europe it would not be worth a 
mealy- potato to mankind. 

The next time 1 saw him he told me Uiat he had consented to 
be nominated Lord Rector of Edinburgh University on condition that 
no inaugural address should be required from him. His rival was 
Disraeli, who beat him before at Glasgow — -being a person altogether 
more agreeable to the popular taste. Madame, who was present, assured 
me, however, that an address would be forthcoming in good time. 
He makes light of the affair, treating it as a bore, which perhaps, 
after all, it was better to endure patiently, since certain persons took 
an interest and had taken trouble in the business. Both he and 
she have a repressed but very natural and justifiable pride in it 
nevertheless. 

Two days later I went over to Cheyne Row and found Madame 
going out to dine with Lady William Russell. I drove with 
her and had a very pleasant talk. She is frankly proud of the 
Lord Rectorship intended for Carlyle, and declares that he must 
deliver an address. She told with admirable humonr a story 
of her going to inquire for a lost dog,^ to the shop of one of the 
gentry whose profession, it is to find and lose dogs. When she 
entered she meant to ask him if he sold dogs, but her mind was so 
possessed by the actual facts of the case, that she blurted out, Pray, 
sir, do*you steal dogs?’’ Returned to Cheyne Row, where two 
Southern Americans, Colonel Latrobe and Mr. Thomson, were with 
Carlyle. They were evidently delighted with Carlyle’s pro- slavery 
opinions. He insists that the South cannot be ruled on New England 
principles, and that towards any solution of the difficulty it would 
be indispensable to return to some modification of slave-holding. 

I must mention a couple of incidents at this period which will not 
surprise those who knew Carlyle, bnt ^are hard to reconcile with the 
new theory of his domineering disposition and impatience of contra- 
diction. In fact, good-humoured and good-natured dissent were never 
accepted with more equanimity and cordiality by any man, and 
if it bore a little hard on himself or his opinions, it had not the worse 
reception for that. 

One Sunday walking to Battersea Park with two or three friends, 
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0X16 of whom since beoaxBd>m ]tidge and another was an eminent man of 
letters, we came on a slareeh-prwher harangaing a mob at the top 
of his voice: you open your ears to the word of God, my 

brethren he cried : Bo you acceptthis message which 1 bring you 
from the fountain of living truth?” “Jfot altogether, my friend, 
if you insist upon knowing ” Carljle whispered with comical em- 
phasis when we had passed the preacher. And why not ? ’’ 

isked one of his friends. ** You reject him with soom, but what 
iie looks to you is precisely what the first Puritan looked to Laud or 
Strafford — an ignorant fanatic dogmatising on questions which he did 
not understand.” 

One evening he was declaiming against Oxford converts, a theme 
which he knew I disliked, for Dr. Newman was an honoured friend. 
When he had finished 1 told him that a comrade of mine was fond of 
saying that Carlyle’s contempt for Newman suggested Satan dis- 
paraging the archangel Michael. “ Why, sir, Michael, Satan would 
probably say, is a poor creature ; he has never seen the world, but 
dozed away life in unquestioning service and submission. Michael, if 
one will consider it well, has the intellect of a cherub, a cherub, you 
will please to understand, docked at the shoulders, with nothing left 
but a bullet head to construct little bits of sermons and syllogisms.” 

Carlyle laughed and said he would have to insist in the end on my 
naming this anonymous critic who was for ever turning up as counsel 
for the other side. He manifestly suspected that I myself was the 
unknown critic, but this pleasant parody on Carlyle’s method had 
been actually improvised over the dinner table in these identical terms 
by the late Judge O’Hagan. 

Current Literature. 

I inquired shortly after seeing him whether he would follow 
Frederick by any other historical study. No, he said, he would pfobably 
write no more books; writing books was a task to which a man 
could not be properly encouraged in these times. Modern literature 
was all purposeless and distracted, and led he knew not where. Its 
professors were on the wrong path just now, and he believed the 
world would soon discover that some practical work done was worth 
innumerable “ Oliver Twists ” and Harry Lorrequers,” and any 
amount of other ingenious dancing on the slack rope. The journalism 
which called itself critical had grown altogether Gallic, and exulted 
over the windy platitudes of Lamartine and the erotics of George 
Sand. 

Mrs. Carlyle, who was present, said we had small right to throw 
the first stone at George Sand, though she was caught in the same 
predicament as the woman of old, if we considered what sort of literary 
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ladies might be found in London ajb present. When one was first 
told that the strong woman of the Wesimimier Beview had gone ofT 
with a man whom we all Imew, it was as startling an announcement 
as if one heard that a woman cd your acquaintance had gone ofE with 
the strong man at Astlej*s ; hut that. the partners had set up as moralists 
was a graver surprise. To renounce George Sand as a teacher of morals 
was right enough, but it was scarcely consistent with making so 
much of our own George in that capacity. A marvellous teacher of 
morals, aiid still more marvellous in the other character, for which 
nature had not provided her with the outfit supposed to be essential. 

Ther gallant, 1 said, was as badly equipped for an Adonis, and 
conqueror of hearts. Yes, Carlyle replied, he was certainly the 
ugliest little fellow you could anywhere meet, but he was lively and 
pleasant. In this final adventure it must be admitted he had escaped 
from worse, and might even be said to have ranged himself. He had 
originally married a bright little woman, daughter of Swinfin Jervis, 
a Welsh member ; but every one knew how that adventure had turned 
out. Miss Evans advised him to quit a household which had broken 
bounds in every direction. Ilis proceeding was not to be applauded, 
but it could scarcely be said that he had gone from bad to worse. 

A Dispute. 

In all our intercourse for more than a generation I bad only one 
quarrel with Carlyle, which occurred about this time, and I wish to 
record it because, in my opinion, he behaved generously and even 
magnanimously. Commenting on some transaction of the day, I 
spoke with indignation of the treatment of Ireland by her stronger 
sister, Carlyle replied that if he must say the whole truth it was 
his opinion that Ireland had brought all her misfortunes on herself. 
She Lad committed a great sin in refusing and resisting the Re- 
formation. In England, and especially in Scotland, certain men 
who had grown altogether intolerant of the condition of the world 
arose and swore that this thing should not continue though the 
earth and the devil united to uphold it, and their vehement protest 
was heard by the whole universe, and whatever had been done for 
human liberty from that time forth, in the English Commonwealth, 
tn the French Revolution, and the like, was the product of this 
protest. 

It was a great sin for nations to darken their eyes against light 
like this, and Ireland, which had persistently done so, was punished 
accordingly. It was hard to say how far England was blamable in 
trying by trenchant laws to compel her into the right course, till in 
latter times it was found the attempt was wholly useless, and then 
properly given up. He found, and any one might see who looked 
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into tlie matter a little, that conntrieB had prospered or fallen into 
helpless ruin in exact proportion as they had helped or resisted this 
message. The most peaceful, hopeful nations in the .world just now 
were the descendants of the men who had^said “ Away with all your 
trash ; we will believe in none of it ; ^ we scorn your threats of 
damnation ; on the whole we prefer going down to hell with a true 
story in our mouths to gaining heaven by any holy legerdemain.” 
Ireland refused to believe and must take the consequences, one of 
which, he would venture to point out, was a population preter- 
naturally ignorant and lazy. 

I was very angry, and I replied vehemently, that the upshot of his 
homily was that Ireland was rightly trampled upon, and plundered 
for three centuries, for not believing in the Thirty-nine Articles ; but did 
he believe in a tittle of them himself? If he did believe them, what 
was the meaning of his exhortations to get rid of Hebrew old clothes, 
and put off Hebrew spectacles ? If he did not believe them, it seemed 
to me that he might, on his own showing, be trampled upon, and robbed 
as properly as Ireland for rejecting what he called the manifest truth. 
Queen Elizabeth, or her father, or any of the Englishmen or Scotch- 
men who rose for the deliverance of the world, and so forth, 
would have made as short work of him as they did of Popish re- 
cusants. Ireland was ignorant he said, but did he take the trouble 
of considering that for three generations to seek education was an 
offence strictly prohibited and punished by law. Down to the time oi' 
the Reform Act, and the coming into power of the Reformers, the 
only education tendered to the Irish people was mixed with the soot 
of hypocrisy and profanation. When I was a hoy, in search of edu- 
cation, there was not in a whole province, where the successors of these 
English and Scotch prophets had had their own way, a single school 
for Catholic boys above the condition of a Poor School. My guardian 
had to determine whether I should do without education, or seek it 
in a Protestant school where I was regarded as an intruder ; not an 
agreeable experiment in the province of Ulster I could assure him. 
This was what I, for my part, owed to these missionaries of light and 
civilisation. The Irish people were lazy, he said, taking no account of 
the fact that the fruits of their labour were not protected by law, but 
left a prey to their landlords, who plundered them without shame or 
mercy. Peasants were not industrious, under such conditions, nor 
would philosophers for that matter I fancied. If the people of Ire- 
land found the doctrines of the Reformation incredible three hundred 
years ago, why were they not as well entitled to reject them then as 
he was to reject them to-day ? In my opinion, they were better 
entitled. A nation which had been the school of the V/est, a people 
who had sent missionaries throughout Europe to win barbarous races 
to Christianity, who interpreted in its obvious sense God’s promise 
to be always with his Church, suddenly heard that a king of unbridled 
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and unlawf^il pasaianB undertook to modify the laws of God for his ^ 
own convenience, and that his Ministers and courtiers were bribed 
into acquiescenpe by the plunder of monasteries and churches : what 
wonder that they declared nihat they would die rather than be partners 
in such a transaction. It |aight be worth remembering that the pre- 
tensions of Anna Boleyn’s"^ husband, to found a new religion, seemed as 
absurd and profane to these Irishmen, as the similar pretensions of 
Joe Smith seemed to all of us at present. After all they had endured 
the people of Ireland might compare with any in the world for the 
only virtues they were permitted to cultivate, piety, chastity, simplicity, 
ho^itality to the stranger, fidelity to friends, and the magnanimity 
of self-sacrifice for truth and justice. When we were touring in Ireland 
together twenty years before with the phenomena under our eyes, he 
himself declared that after a trial of three centuries, there was more 
vitality in Catholicism than in this saving light to which the people 
had blinded their eyes. 

Mrs, Carlyle and John Forster, who were present, looked at each 
other in consternation as if a catastrophe was imminent ; but Carlyle 
replied placidly, “ That there was no great life, he apprehended, iibi 
either of these systems at present ; men looked to something quite 
different to that for their guidance just now.” 

I could not refrain from returning to the subject. Countries vrhich 
had refused to relinquish their faith were less prosperous, he insisted, 
than those Who placidly followed the royal Keformers in Germany and 
England. Perhaps they were ; but worldly prosperity was the last 
test I expected to hear him apply to the merits of a people. If this 
was to be a test, the Jews left the Reformers a long way in the rear. 

When nations were habitually peaceful and prosperous, he replied, 
it might be inferred that they dealt honestly with the rest of mankind; 
for this was the necessary basis of any prosperity that was not 
altogether ephemeral, and, as conduct was the fruit of conviction, it 
might be further inferred, with perfect safety, that they had had 
honest teaching, which was the manifest fact in the cases he specified. 

I was much heated, and I took myself off as soon as I could dis- 
creetly do so. The same evening, I met Carlyle at dinner at John 
Forsters, I sat beside him, and had a pleasant talk, and neither then, 
nor at any future time, did he resent my brusque criticism by the 
slightest sign of displeasure. This is a fact, I think, which a generous 
reader will recognise to be altogether incompatible with the recent 
estimate of Carlyle as a man of impatient temper, and arrogant over- 
bearing self-will. 

Modern Art. 

As we passed one day the Albert Memorial going to Hyde Park, 
he spoke of the chaotic conditicm of art like all the other intellectual 
pursuits. England had not been fortunate in expressiog her ideas in 
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tliis region more than any other, quite othermse than fortunate 
indeed. Some one had compared the memorial to a wedding-cake 
with a gilded marionette mounted on it;, the effect r produced was 
insignificant or altogether grotesque. The huge edifice called the 
new Palace of Westminster was not insignificant or grotesque, but it 
wanted the unity of design which is apt to impress one in a work 
which is a single birth from one competent mind. When Thackeray 
saw the river front he said he saw no reason why it stopped : it ended 
nowhere, and might just as well have gone on to Chelsea. 

I asked who was responsible for the disappointing effect 6f the 
Albert Memorial. The person to be contented he said was the Queen. 
She lived in such an atmosphere of courtly exaggeration that she 
ceased to comprehend the true relation and proportion of things. 
Hence the tremendous outcry over Prince Albert, who was in no 
respect a very remarkable man. He had had a certain practical 
German sense in him too, which prevented him from running counter 
to the feelings of the English people, but that was all. He was very 
ill-liked among the aristocracy who came into personal relations with 
Mm. Queen Victoria had a pretematu rally good time of it with the 
English people ; owing a good deal to reaction from the hfitred which 
George IV. had excited, Hqr son one might fear would pay the 
penalty in a stormy and perilous reign. He gave no promise of 
being a man fit to perform the tremendous task appointed him to do, 
and indeed one looked in vain anywhere just now for the man who 
would lead England back to better ways than she had fallen into in 
our time. 

Speaking of the relations of Ireland and Scotland, he said Scotia 
Major and Scotia Minor owed each other mutual services running 
back to the dawn of history, Scotland sent St. Patrick to civilise 
the western isle, and in good time the western isle sent Columbkille 
and other spiritual descendants of St. Patrick to teach the Scottish 
Celts their duties towards the Eternal Eulfer and his laws. 

I said it was disputed whether Scotland had sent St. Patrick to 
Ireland ; a friend of mine, Mr. Casliel Hoey, had recently written a 
paper to demonstrate that St. Patrick was a Frenchman. 

A Frenchman ! he echoed ; what strain of human perversity could 
induce an Irishman to desire to see it admitted that St. Patrick was a 
Frenchman ? I laughed, and replied that the object probably was to 
relieve him from the reproach of being a Scotchman. 

Well, he said, in a bantering tone, we might rely it was a con- 
troversy in no respect likely to arise about any other Irish personage, 
whether he was a Scotchman, 

I was in Ireland when the news reached me of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
sudden death. There was none of her sex outside my own immediate 
kith and kin whose loss would have touched me so nearly. I had 
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known ker for thirty years, always gracious and cheerful, even when 
physical pain or social troubles disturbed her tranquillity. She was 
perhaps easily troubled, for she was of the sensitive natures who 
expect more from life thaii it commonly yields. I verily believe her 
married life was as serene, sympathetic, and satisfying as those of 
ninety-five out of a hundred of the exceptionally endowed classes who 
constitute Society. The greatly gifted are rarely content; they 
anticipate and desire something beyond their experience, and find 
troubles where to robuster natures there would be none. There was 
an incident connected with her death which has always struck me as 
peculiarly tragic. When the news reached her husband by telegram, 
fresh from his election as Rector of the University of Edinburgh, he 
retired into absolute privacy, but his letters were brought to him 
next morning, and among them was one from her whom he knew to 
be dead, full of triumph at his success, and of lively speculations on 
the future. 

When I saw Carlyle again some weeks after her funeral I found 
him composed, and at times even cheerful. His fresh mourning, a 
deep folding collar, and other puritanical abundance of snowy linen 
crowned with a head of silver grey, became him, and gave a stranger 
the impression of a noble and venerable old man. There is a photo- 
graph engraved with some of the memorials of him, which exhibits a 
man plunged in gloomy reverie, which did not resemble him even at 
that painful era, and is a caricature of the ordinary man. The 
photographer caught him doubtless in some fit of dyspepsia, and 
obtained quite an exceptional result. Before his great trouble, and 
even afterwards, his manner was composed and cheerful, and in earlier 
times no one was readier to indulge in badinage and banter ; a smile 
was much more familiar to his face than a frown or a cloud. 

When I returned to Australia the correspondence recommenced. 
The pains Carlyle took to recommend for employment young men 
whom he was never likely to see in the world again reveals the true 
nature of the man, generous, considerate, and sympathetic. 

“ CliELSKA, March 1, 1868. 

“ Dear Duffy, Many thanks for your kindness to R on his arrival ; 

it is a full honouring of the bill I drew on you in that respect ; and what- 
ever more ensues shall rest with yomself only, and your own discernment 
of the facts, not mine any further. That was a very awkward and pro- 
voking blunder, doubtless, that about the newspaper ; but I ought to tell 
you withal that 1 believe it prooeeded altogether from ignorance and irreso- 
lution in the matter; and that 'pride* had no share in it at any stage. 
The poor fellow, at our first meeting, cautiously told me he was busy night 
and day writing ‘a novel,’ and had the better half of it done, lodging the 
while with some charitable comrade. ' Literature ’ on those terms, mr6u» 
Famine, his one alternative. You may guess what approval this project 
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met with from me. * Better die/ 1 said, with denimciation of * Literature ' 
so called, especially of newspaper work and its ra^g blackguardisms (as 
here in London), the wages of which, however high, I pronounced to be 
Bedlam and Gehenna, xoorae almost than all (wher wages of sin ! At our 

second meeting, after some weeks of consideration, B— gratified me much 

by the report that he had now (* last night,’ if I remember) Immt out of the 
world his ‘ novel* and all that held of it, and was wholly resolute now for a 
life of silent working as the real crown for him. This will have been, this 
and not * pride,* his reason for rejecting your kind ofTerin that department ; 
then soon after he will have repented (would have helped for the moment 
though) been ashamed to tiouble you again on it, tried to help himself by 
the direct course, and so have gone into the quagmire, on ground he knew 
nothing of ! Let him have the benefit of this hypothesis, if you can, as 1 
think ; and that is all 1 will say or expect on the matter. 

“You say nothing of yourself or of your big Australian world, on both 
which points, e.specially the former, you might have expected a willing 
listener surely. I do not even know clearly whether you are in ofiice again 
or not. A returned emigrant (newspaper editor, I think, but certainly a 
sensible and credible kind of man) gave me very discouraging accounts not 
long since of the state of immigration among you. ‘Next to no immigra- 
tion at all,* reports he ; * the excellent Dufiy Land Law made of even no 
effect* by scandalous ‘auctioneering jobbers’ and other vulpine combina- 
tions and creatures, wliose modes and procedures I did not well undei-stand. 
But the news itself was to me extremely Jmd. For the roaring anarchies 
of America itself, and of all our incipient ‘ Americas,* justify themselves to 
me by this one plea, ‘ Angry sir, we couldn’t help it ; and we anarchies, and 
all (as you ma}’’ see) are conquering the wildernoas, as perhaps your 
Friedrich William, or Friedrich himself, could not have guided us to do, 
and ai'e offering home.s and arable communion with mother earth and her 
blessed verities to all the anarchies of the world which have quite lost thcnr 
way.* Australia, of a certainty, ought to leave her gatas wide open in this 
respect at all timcvs ; nay, it -were well for her could she build a free bridge 
(‘ flying bridge ’) l^etween Europe and her, and encourage the deserving to 
stream across. I piay you, if ever the opportunity offer, do your very best 
in this interest, and consider it as, silently or vocally, of the very essence 
of your function (appointed you by Heaven itself) in that Antipodal world ! 
And excuse this little bit of prejiching, for it is meant altogether honestly 
and well. 

“ What you say of Vichy and dyspepsia is w'elcome in two respects, first as 
it reminds me how kind and careful you always aj-e about whatever is 
important to my now consideiably unimportant self; and, secondly, as 
indicating which is your one point of personal news that the salutary 
effects of Vichy are still evident in you, and that your health (probably) is 
rather good. Long may that continue, and honourable *may be the work 
you do in virtue of it while the days still are ! As to myself, I know sadly, 
at all moments, dyspepsia to be the frightfulest fiend that is in the pit, or 
out of it ; the accursed brutal nightmare that has ridden me continually these 
fifty odd years, preaching its truth gospel (would I had listened to it, which 1 
would not), but, alas ! as to any * cure * for it, the patient is too old ; the 
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patient lias it in the blood, in the nerves and brain of him as well ; and has no 
cure of the least likelihood, except the indubitable cure which is how near 
ahead. Last year about this time I understood mysdf to be within some fifty 
or eighty miles of Vichy at oxfe point of my railway ; and I had before made 
some inquiries and speculations with my brother and others (well remembenng 
what you had said to me on the sub^t) ; but the result was, I considered 
the probable misery and botheration fairly to surpass any chance of piofit to 
one in my case, and left Vichy lying silent in the muddy darkness (Lyon, to 
judge of it by night, an Uglier chaotic vortex than even Manchester or 
Glasgow), all the ten or eight wells of Vichy, too populous, quack>govemed 
(I was told), confused, and noisy, to be of real service. I do not know that 
I have grown better in health since I saw you, but neither have I grown 
perceptibly worse. Alas ! I have ‘ health * enough (it must be owned) for 
any w^ork 1 have now the hmrt to do ; it is heart and interest that fail me, 
were all else right. 

“ We are in a mighty fry about * education ’ just now, and about many 
other recipes for our late grand ‘ leap in the dark,’ in none of which have I 
any faith to speak of. Fmiianism has gone to sleep, more power to it (in 
that direction) ! John Mill has issued a strange recipe for Ireland : to oust 
all the Irish landlords, and make all the Irish tenants Hindoo ryots. I did 
!iot read much of bis pamphlet, but it seemed to me (though of the clearest 
expression and most perspicuous logic) to be still weaker and more irrational 
than his poor ti eatise on aristocracy, so famous among certain fellow-creatures 
in this epoch. Adieu, dear Diifly ; write me a Jong letter if you "would do 
me a pleasure at any time. “ Youi-s ever, 

T. Carlyle. 

“ John Forster has had a good deal of sickness (bronchitis, (fee.) this season, 
and hiis alw'ays rather an excess of work. My kind remembrances to Mrs. 
Dufty ; and best regards to her amiable sister, whose note, (fee., I got, regret- 
ting only that the o(!casion furnished her so many stupid blunders to reprint 
w'ithal.” 

“ Chelsea, December 19, 1868. 

“ Dear Ditfy, — Above a week ago your lettdr reached me ; a glad arrival, 
a.s all your letters are, communicating various bits of intelligence which are 

of interest here. What you reiwrt about R agrees very well with the rough 

outline I had formed of him, from physiognomy and a little talk chiefly; an 
Oxford youth of fair faculty, of honest enough intentions too, but as yet of 
little real insight into the world or himself, who might be liable to fail from 
w'ant of discjernment, want of prudence, patience and dexterity, but not 
much from any worse or deeper want, as accordingly it seems to have 
proved. Happily he has now' got settled on a reasonably good basis, where 
we hope he will continue, and develop himself— ^and that both of m two 
have done with him and his afiairs. To you, for my sake, he has cost some- 
thing ; to me not much, beyond a little trouble ; and if we have saved a 
man from London newspaper reportage, and wreck in the lowest gutters, into 
useful teaching of languages in Tasmania, neither of us will grudge the bit 

of help we gave. From B himself I have had no word since his last themk 

you at this door, which is a symptom I rather approve in him, and certainly 
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wii^ to cmiUnue^ for my own share of it. * Silence is golden/ now an 4 then, 
rather ! That of * losing a year and half of your time and life/ in the frmt- 
less attempt to sov/nd Colonial and British anarchy, is not so good I But 1 
suppose you had it to do, by way of satisfflrfng your own mind and con- 
science ; and I don’t wonder you found no bottom, for in fact there is none. 
I, non-official, have long ceased making any inquiry into these things ; chaos 
is as big as cosmos one feels (or indeed infinitely bigger), and dis^giiishes 
itself moreover by having no centre : give chaos your malison and leave it 
alone ! That thrice disgusting Governor Darling matter, I have always 
skipt away from, when it turned up in the newspapers, as from extensive 
carrion in the liveliest state of decomposition — most malodorously pointing 
out to me the state of both the Downing Streets, yours and ours. Ours, you 
may depend upon it, lias no tyrannous intention of * governing the Anti- 
podes* or of governing or encountering it at all, except to keep its own poor 
skin out of trouble, and be a conspicuously flojiting dead dog amid the 
general universe of such. That is very certain to me. What your Downing 
Street with its appendages, democracies, <.tc,, are, I hope you will 
thoroughly explain in one of those new books yf)ii are meditating ; do, ihere^ 
is no usefuller or woiihier employment could be cut out for a thinking ami 
seeing man who has liad Australia under his eyes till he comprehends it. 
the name of manhood and honesty, and as a precept to 3^011 essentially out 
of heaven, regard that as 3^our duty. About a year ago I rend in the West 
minster lierieu' (by a man wliom I. have seen and believe) sucli »ui account 
of Australian Govornuient, <tc. &c., as refuses ever to go out of iniud again ; 
that, especially, of no emigi'ants arriving, of its being the wish and policy 
that none should arrive, fairly takes away one’s breath ; challenges the iini 
verse to produce its fellow in mal- government, ancient or iiiudern, on this 
afflicted earth ! I entreat 3^011 go down to the bottom of all that ; and let 
any clear-minded man understand liow it is and w'hat and w hy. 

“ A visitor (not over welcome) staggei’s in ; I am driven to this scrap of 
bare paper as the readiest to hand, for the pretext obliged me to conclude 
abruptly. You .see with what mutinous reluctance my poor right hand 
writes at all ; has been shake of late 3'ears (left hand still steady). 

** I am very sad of soul, but not therefore to be called miserable ; nor am 
I quite idle, working rather what I can, in ways that 3^011 would not dis- 
approve of. That you have the intention to come home is good, very good — 
and bring your two books w ith you. These I really think might help against 
this * millennium ’ of the deril w ith the chains struck off him. I will believe 
it of 3’ou to the la.st- 

In six years* it seeiias to me extremely uncertain (and doubtful of 
advantage, if it were not) whether you will find me still waiting here to 
receive you ; but, if you do, you can be sure of a welcome from an old man’s 
heart. 

“ Adieu, dear Duffy ; I am forced to fling down pen and get out into the 
air. 

** Forster is complaining a good deal-^uot dangerously. Becommend me 
to Mrs. Oallan at the distance of St. Petersburg. 

Yours, always truly, 

“ T. Caeltle." 
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The reference to St. Petersburg alludes to my answer to' some 
former message to be delivered personally, when I bade him look at 
the map and he would see tibat 1 was further from Mrs. OaUan, then in 
Queensland, than he was mm St. Petersburg. 

He was now engaged in^colleoting Mrs. Carlyle’s letters for publica- 
tion, and his friend, John Forster, communicaj^ to me his wishes to 
have her oorreisqpondenoe with me returned. 


** Palacb Gate House, Kbebinqton, Loedon, January 25, 1870. 

”My deab DurPY , — We send you many most kind wishes from this 
place for all happiness in this New Tear, and in all the coming ones (to you 
and yours). Carlyle and Browning dined with us on Christmas-day, and you 
were, I can assure j^ou, ^ very freshly remembered ’ by us all. Much inte- 
rested were we by your last letter to me, and its interruption. Tou reooUert 
who it was that laid down his pen, being * interrupted by so great an experi- 
ment as dying.* Here was happily an experiment of the other — the creative 
sort, which we hope you will live triumphantly to complete, with the highest 
availant cast of characters. Carlyle sends most special message to you, which, 
indeed he would write himself, but that the condition of his right hand 
almost wholly disqualifies him from writing. It is only m an absolute 
extremity he now ever makes the attempt, and it pains me (so terribly does 
the hand shake) to see him strive to lift a glass with it. Fortunately, the 
left hand is not affected. Well, his message is to say that any notes of poor 
dear Mrs. Carlyle that you may have, and that you are not indisposed to 
send him, he will most gladly and gratefully receive from you. If you 
should send any, I will ask you kindly to mark on them the date, or approxi- 
mate date, as far as may be. I meant to have written you a much longer 
letter, but I am writing under disadvantages. Immediately after Christmas- 
day I went down to Torquay to stay with Lord Lytton (who has aliouse 
there), most unfortunately caught cold, and was laid up with illness nearly 
all the time we were there. We returned only on ^turday last. I am 
still very ailing ; and, amid much arrears of work, I am with difficulty 
getting this done. I then suddenly remembered ‘ the 26th,* Carlyle, who 
dined with us the day after our return, had not forgotten to ask me whether 
his message was gone. I wish you*d send us a paper when the other change, 
that will put you in your proper place, approaches more nearly, for the 
IHmea correspondent ^is very misleading. And further, I wish you to tell 
me how parcels are best sent to you-— whether there is any special agency 
that is swiftest, safest, and cheapest ¥ We are not in the most hopeful 
political condition here, very few of us believing that Gladstone has by any 
means yet got to the bottom of the Irish secret. My wife tenderly remembers 
all your kindness, and much desires that the regards she sends, and in which 
I heartily join, might be permitted to extend to Mrs. also. I have 
had such pleasant experience formerly of your habit of returning good fox 
ill in the matter of letter^ writing, that I dare to hope you may forgive what 
I am now writing, and xnake liberal return to me of what I find such reel 
and ffce&t ^pleasure in having from you that I am almost impudent enough 
to think myself entitled to it. Good-bye, my dear Dufiy. 

“ I am, ever yours, 

“John Fobstbb.** 
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The following letter was in the handwriting of a lady^ and from 
this time forth he either dictated his letters, or got a friend to write 
in his place, the process of engraving on lead (so he desczibed the 
operation later) being past human patience : 

5, Chbtitb BoV» Chblbea, Jkcmher 12, 1871. 

** Dear Dt7FFT,-^A good many weeks ago 1 had your friendly and cheerful 
little note, which was very wdoome to me after the long silence. It has 
lain on my table ever since, daily solidting some answer, and, strange to say, 
daily in vain. Truth is, my own right-hand having grown entirely luSeless to me 
for writing, the business is altogether disagreeable, and even in the old sense, 
impossible (for ‘ dictation,* do what I will, never rightly prospers) ; and the 
indolence and torpor, now grown habitual, especiallyin these heavy, dark 
November and December days, with their fogs and fitful frosts, deter me 
altogether fiom answering any letter, except under actual compulsion of the 
hour. TafUumrmiMas ah iUo ! I also bad safely delivered by the postman 
your copy of ‘ Homes in the Land of Plenty,* recognisable as yours by the 
handwriting outside, which also was kindly welcome to me. I already had 
a copy from the author, and had read most part of it ; but this I sent to 
the Chelsea Library for behoof of my fellow citizens, and have put yours, 
as naturally worthier, in its stead. Another paper, excellently written and 
conceived, concerning the association of all your Australian colonies into one, 
I also received and read with approval and good wishes at the time you 
intended.^ For all these things accept my hearty thanks in the lump ; and 
pardon me for loitering so long with that poor return. 

It gives me real pleasure to find you again in office, and ruling, so far 
as any rule is possible, what geographically we may call one of the lurgeift 
empires (for your colony is clearly the presiding one) that is to be found on the 
face of the earth. I rejoice also to hear that your Ministry succeeds, or was 
succeeding when we last heard. Hie ideas you had upon it, so far as I could 
gather, were sound and good, and deserved success. One thing 1 always 
earnestly wish, in reference to Australia and its progress, that you and 
Mother-Countiy could contrive some way to have ten times as much emigra- 
tion. For fifty years the possibility of this and the immensely beneficial 
effects of it (especially for us) have hung before my mind as certainties, 
even as axioms, evident like those of Euclid, the total neglect of which, in 
the face of such' circumstances as ours are now plainly becoming, has often 
filled me, and yet fills, whenever I think of it (which is now seldomer) with 
astonishment, impatience, and even indignation. ‘ Administrative Nihilism,* 
as Huxley calls it, that is the explanation ; and, alas, what Huxley does not 
say or quite see, Nihilism of that kind is precisely the apple that grows and 
must grow upon every Parliamentary tree in our day. This I at least per- 
ceive ; and it quiets me on many a grievance. A government carried on by 
Parliamentary palaver and universal suffrage, with penny newspapers pre- 
siding, must necessarily be a do-nothingism, and neglect not only its colonies, 

- * A report of a Royal Oommiasion, of which 1 was chairman, on the Federation of 
the Australian Colonies. 
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but every other intereet, temporal and eternal, eiccept that of getting 
majorities for itsdf by hook or by crook. If on these terms we can cozudder 
it the best of all kinds of government, we are free to do so; but the con- 
sequences are, have been, mi mil be ‘ Nihilism,* as above said by Hmdey, 
nay minirn/igm (as I could say) to an ever more frightful, ruinous, detestable, 
and even danaiable, extent ; iSie ultimatum of which is petroleum and what 
we have seen in Paris not so long ago ! In spite of all this, I still privately 
hope there is patriot honesty and proHty. enough on both sides of the ocean 
not to let the immense and noble interest idnk to the sea bottom, but to save 
it as probably the very greatest that ever was entrusted to the guidance of 
a nation. Enough, oh far too much of this; what have I to do with it 
more?- 

Your friend Forster has been here since I began this letter. He is still 
busy and unwearied, though laden with a great burden of almost perpetual 
ill-healthy especially in winter time. He has just been some weeks on the 
southern coast taking his holidays there. He looks really a little stronger, 
and will front under better omens the three months* service that still 

remains to him. Were April the 5th once here, F can claim his pension ; 

and will without a day’s delay give the matter up, I do hope, and indeed 
expect, he will be able to achieve this without further permanent damage ; 
and then there is plain sailing, so far as one can see, and nothing wor^. 
The whole world is, in these very days and weeks, full of F and his * Life 
of Dickens,* for which there is a perfect rage or public famine (copies not to 
be supplied fast enough). I should think it likely there is a copy on the 
sea for you too, and that you will read it with interest and satisfaction two 
or three months hence, in some holiday you may have. It is curious, and in 
part surprising ; yields a true view of Dickens (great part of it being even 
of hLs own writing) ; only one volume of it, the second not to he begun till 
after the above-mentioned April 6th, Me nothing in it so surprises as these 
two American explosions around poor Dickens, dll Yaukee-doodle^om 
blazing up like one universal soda-water bottle round so very measurable a 
phenomenon, this and the way the phenomenon takes it, was curiously and 
and even genially interesting to me, and significant of Yankee-doodle-dom. 
Volume firet ends with a soda-water explosion, which we may i*eckon genially 
comw; volume second will end with a ditto, which has a dark death*s head in 
it, and which has always seemed to me very tragic and very mournful, 

** With regard to myself, there is almost nothing to be said that you do 
not already know, A week ago yesterday I entered on my seventy-seventh 
year. I am not worse in health than that means, nor can I brag of being 
much better. I do retain neai’ly complete sowndneM of organ, but the 
of everything is inevitably lessening every day ; the son of Adam had to die, 
dnd if, like a tree, it is to be by the aid of time alone, one knows not whether 
that is not, perhaps, within certain limits, the less desirable way. But we 
have no choice left in the matter, and are surely bound to be thankful to be 
left on any tolerable terms in the Land of the Living and the Place of Hope. 
You ask me what I am doing, dear Duffy ; I am verily doing nothing. 
Knotting up some thrumbs of my life’s web, gazing with more and more 
earnestness, and generally with love and tenderness rather than any worse 
feeling, into the eternity which can now be Only a few steps ahead. I avoid 
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all company except that of one or two close friends. Last winter 1 read 
most of my Goethe over again; reading a good book is in fact my inost 
favourite employment. Even an intelligent book, by an honest^heartod 
man, is tolerable to me, and my best way of s|<6nding the livening. Adieu, 
dear friend, you see there is not a speck more of room. 

<VEver yours truly, 

*‘X. Oablylb.” 

The next letter was written under ciroumstances of painful difficulty. 
His right hand had become practically useless. It was only with a 
lead pencil, and by the slow laborious method he describes, that he was 
able to write at all. But 1 had become Prime Minister at that time, 
and he would not omit sending his good wishes under his own hand. 
1 rejoice in these multiplied evidences of the genuine kindness of a 
man who has been so differently pictured by ignorance and prejudice. 

*<CHBLSfiA, London, 1872. 

Dsab Durw,— About ten days ago 1 read the report of speech, the 
newspaper with your portrait and sketch of Biography, <fec. All of 
which, especially the £[rst>named article, ever very welcome and interesting. 
The portrait is not veiy like, though it has some honest likeness ; but in the 
speech I found a real image of your best self, and of the excellent career you 
are entering upon, which pleased and gratified me very much. Though 
unable to write, except with a pencil, and at a speed as of engra/ving (upon 
lead or the like), I cannot forbear sending you my hearty Euge, euLge, and 
earnestly encouraging you to speed along, and improve the * shining hours ’ 
all you can while it lasts. Few British men have such a bit of work on hand. 
You seem to me to be, in some real degree, modelling the first elements of 
mighty nations over yonder, scattering beneficent seeds, which may grow to 
forests, and be green for a thousand years. Stand to your work, hero4ike, 
the utmost you can ; be wise, be diligent, patient, faithful ; a man, in that 
case, has his reward. I can only send you my poor wishes, but then these 
veritably are soiry only that they are worth so little. 

** Nothing in your list of projects raises any scruple in me ; good, human 
and desirable we felt them all to be, except that of gold mining only. 
And this too, 1 felt at once was, if not human, or to all men’s profit, y^ 
clearly colonial, and to Victoria’s profit, and therefore inevitable in your 
season. But I often reflect on this strange fact, as, perhaps, you yourself 
have done, that he who anywhere, in these ages, digs up a gold nugget 
from the ground is far inferior in beneficence to him who digs up a mealy 
potato — ^nay is, in strict language, a malefactor to all his brethren of jgim- 
kind, having actually to pick the purse of every son of Adam for what money 
he, the digger, gets for his nugget, and be bothered to it. 1 do not insist 
on this, I only leave it with you, and wonder silently at the ways of all-wise 
Providence with highly foolish man in this poor course of his. 

“ Adieu, dear Duffy, 1 have written more than enough. If I had a fiee 
pen, how many things could I still write ; but perhaps it is better not ! 1 
am grown very old, and though without specific ailment of body, very wehk 
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(ill oompaHson), and fitter to be silent about what 1 am thinking of than to 
speak. 

** I send my kind and faithful remembranoe to Mis; Oallan. John, my 
brother, is gone to Yichy ag\in (day before yesterday) ; Forster is looking 
up again, now that the collar is ofi his neck. Good-hje with you all. 

* « Ever truly yours, 

"T. OaMiTLE.” 

Of a brief visit to Europe in 1874 1 find almost no record regardkg 
Carlyle but a letter from John Forster (who was already stricken by 
the illness of which he shortly died), full of the overfiowing kiudness 
of his genial nature. 


“ Palaob Gate House, Keksinqton, W., Jutic 27, 1874. 

“ My dear Duffy, — I shall be heartily glad to see you again, and so will 
my wife, who does not forget your kindness.to her. 

“ Alas ! that there should be such differences between what we seem and 
what we are. My health is completely broken. 1 cannot speak of it. 
Carlyle, whom you are to see to-morrow, as 1 hear, will tell you something 
of it. 

“lam going to Knebworth for ten days or so, and might find myself unable 
to go to you before I leave, which will be, I think, on Monday. But if you 
change your address in that interval, you will kindly tell me. 

“1 sent a letter by a mail to Melbourne too recent, 1 suppose, to have 
reached you before you quitted for England. Illness alone had prevented 
my writing earlier — the third volume [of his * life of Charles Dickens ’] had 
preceded my letter. 

“In the last I referred to your visit in I’egard to the Athenaeum, when I 
do not think there will be any doubt of your* election by the committee. 
Froude, with whom I spoke of it yestei^lay, is of the same opinion. 

“ With all best wishes and kindest regards from us both here, ever, my 
dear Duffy, “ Most sincerely yours, 

“ John Forster.” 

I ought perhaps to say that 1 did not desire the honour which my 
friend contemplated for me, because I determined, whenever I returned 
finally to Europe, not to reside in England, and was unwilling to 
incnr the expense of a club I could not probably visit once in a year. 
At a later period the proposal was renewed by Mr. W. E. Forster, 
in concert with Lord Carnarvon and Lord O'Hagan (then members 
of the Committee) ; but I was more oonvenienced tke compliment 
graciously oonferz^ on me by the Committee of a month’s honorary 
membership, on three separate occasions, when I zemaiued for that 
period in London. 

After my return to Australia I had but one letter from Carlyle 
before my final removal to Europe. Like many reoent ones, it was 
devoted to the general purpose of serving a young man whom he 
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thought deserving, or, at any rate, in much need of help. When we 
find a man of eighty, who is done with most of the interests of IHe 
employing his remaining strength to serve ^struggling^fellow-creature 
whom he has never seen and can never hope to see, we have safe data, 
1 think, for determining what was the natnre and disposition of this 
old man. 

5, Gsbat Ghbtnb Bow, Cbblsea, S.W., Dec, 30, 1876. 

» 

“ Deab Duffy, — ^Till the arrivalj about a week ago, of the Mdbmirm 
Beview with your article, addressed to me, which was very welcome, both 
as personal memento, and also as a bit of pretty enough reading, I had 
seen no trace of you, nor heard any rumour of news. Singularly enough, 
within the last three days, I have received from Melbourne, from a poor 
neighbour of yours there, a feeble but pathetic request, which, on reading it, 
1 decided to send you, with two enclosures that were in it, which are now 
by mistake burnt, in hopes you might be able to do something for the un* 
fortunate writer who lias thus sent his message to you, written within a 
stone’s throw of your own door, but obliged to go round the world before it 
could get entrance ! Pray, for my sake, read with attention ; understand, 
too, that the bits of mildly satirical verse, once printed in the Melbowi^ne 
Pumh^ were not without some decided indications of a superior talent that 
way. These unhappily are burnt, and you must take my word for them. 
The poor cinature’s letter, as you will observe, expresses a kind of feeble 
hoj)e that you, by some way or another, might find some employment for 
him to supplement his miserable £40 a year — ^if you had been in office, and 
if he, poor wretch, had not been on the 'free trade side of politics ! 

‘ ** The thing I do desire of you, dear Duffy, is that you would see this poor 
deformed creature, and examine him with your own eyes, and in right and 
brotherly pity and desire toiielp. To me it would give a real pleasure if 
you could in any way help him. And that is all my message ; and so I leave 
it in your hands. 

“ Of myself I have only to say that, being now in my 82nd year, I 
feel more completely invalided than ever before, and have no strength left 
for work of any kind. But, except languor and laziness, 1 feel no decay 
of spiritual faculty ; and I have in the late ‘months read with enjoyment 
the whole of Shakespeare, and am now reading, still with a kind of real 
enjoyment and wonder, Brumoy’s'* Theatre des Grecs,’ of which I have 
finished prosperotisly about the fourth part. Adieu, dear Duffy, may good 
ever be with you, and the blessing of an old friend, if that be of any value. 

“ Yours, ever truly, 

** T. Caelylbl” 

My final return to Europe took placje in 1880. I arrived in London 
in the spring, and immediately visited Carlyle. It was deeply touch- 
ing to see the Titan who had never known languor or weakness 
suffering from the dilapidations of old age. His right hand was 
nearly useless, and had to be supported by the left when he lifted it 
by a painful effort to his mouth. His talk was subdued in tone, but 
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otiherwise unaltered. It takes a long time to die, he said, with his 
old smile, and a gleam, of hamonr in his eye. He was wrapped in a 
frieze dressing-gown, and for the first time wore a cap ; but, though 
he was feeble, His face hadViot lost its character of power or authority. 
He was well enough, he declared, except from the effects of decay, 
which were rarely beautifuli to see. His chief trouble was to be so 
inordinately long in departing. It was sad to have survived early 
friends, and the power of work. Up to seventy he had lost none of hk 
faculties, but when hia hand failed that loss entailed others. He could 
not dictate with satisfaction. He found when he dictated the words 
were about' three times as many as he would employ propria mamu 
Composition was in fact a process which a man was accustomed to 
perform in private, and which could not be effectually performed in the 
presence of any person whatever. But he had written more than 
enough. If anybody wanted to know his opinions they were not 
concealed. There were still subjects on which he had perhaps some- 
thing to say, and could say it, for though he was suffering an eutha- 
nasia from the gradual decay, of the machine, the mind was probably 
much as it used to be ; but he was content to consider his work at an 
end. In looking back over his turbid and obstructed life, he 8a.w only 
too well that he had scattered much seed by the wayside, which was 
as good as lost, leaving no visible issue behind. If it was sound 
vitalised seed it might perhaps spring up and blossom after many 
years ; if not in Heaven^s name let it rot. But much had been left 
altogether unspoken, because there was no fit audience discernible as 
yet, and a man’s thoughts, though struggling for utterance,, refused to 
utter themselves to the empty air. The discipline of delay and 
impediment of which he had had considerable experience had not, on 
the whole, been a hostile element to labour in. In his later life he 
had some share of what men call prosperity ; but, alas ! it might well 
be doubted, if for him and for all men, trouble and trial were not a 
wholesomer condition than ease and prosperity. 

After a time he seemed anxious to quit the subject of himself, 
and spoke of general topics. He asked me if I had visited the 
National Portrait Gallery, which he had done something to promote. 
He was confident it would prove a school of history for many who 
had no leisure for regular study. 

I said I had visited it seversd times, and with much satisfaction. It 
would prove a school of history no doubt, but it was a school in 
which the pupils would get a good deal disiUusioni, What would 
they say to Lord Bacon looking as jolly and degagS as the burlesque 
personage who used to be known in London as Chief Baron Nichol- 
son, or Queen Elizabeth as Haunting and overdressed as a milliner’s 
lay figure in the Borough, or, in our own times, Charles Lamb trans- 
formed into an Italian nobleman by Hazlitt, or I^eigh Hunt into a 
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Venetian bravo by Haydon ? One of the modestest of English 
worthies might rec^ the Dutch ambassador’s bull about a colleague 
whom he described as strutting about with his arms akimbo — ^like a 
peacock. I told him, HjpTopos of historicid memorials, that I had been 
recently in Paris and visited Bobespierre’s house in the Bue St. 
Honore, where the iron stairs which he had so often trodden were 
stiU in existence in the gloomy and now dilapidated house where he 
resided in the heat of the Terror* 

It was from such seemingly insignificant fragments, he said, that 
history had to reconstruct the past, or some resemblance of it more 
or less credible, an operation rarely performed with succesa 

He walked no longer as of old, but he appointed an early day for 
me to share his customary drive from three o’clock to five. He was 
accompanied by his niece,* whose care was now essential to his comfort. 
We drove to Streatham, through Olapham Common, and home by 
Battersea Park Carlyle talked of things which the localities suggested. 
He spoke much as usual, except that his voice was feeble, and was 
BO drowned by the noise of the road that I had to guess painfully at 
meanings which used to be delivered with such clearness and vigour. 
1 answered to what I was able to hear. He took occasional sips of 
brandy to keep up his strength, and solaced himself with a pipe. 

I £d not see him again before leaving London, and in the spring 
of the ensuing year the summons to his fiineral, which followed me 
to the South of France, only reached me when the body was already on 
its way to Scotland. Time had brought to a close, not prematurely, 
but with many forewarnings, a friendship which nothing had dis> 
turbed, and which was one of the chief comforts of my life. 

As these papers were published to present a more faithful portrait 
of Carlyle than the one commonly received, I intended to finiii them 
with a rapid survey of the chief misapprehensionB current in later 
years about the Chelsea household ; but they have run to an un- 
expected length, and I prefer to postpone to another time and place 

this purpose, which is by no means relinquished*. 

, " • I Duffy. 

* Mrs. Carlyle’s niece, and by marriage with hia nephew, Mr. CarS^thl^ll^eoo also. 


[This Eeview has lost another great (wntribUtOTjn hir. Freenwi^-^e^ would 
not allow us to call him Profemr Freeman. It speak 

of him as a historian, or assign his place in the worid df felthij f we can only 
record his genuine frankness, his winning, though rough, rincerity, and the 
goodness of heart which in him tmderlay the most uncompromisinir opinions. 
—Ed. Con, Bbv.] 
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** Dn glaubst zu schieben und du wirst 
geBcbobeD.”->GosTnK'fi Faust. 


I N the last number of this Rkview w^s an article called William^ 
charging the present German Emperor with every quality 
calculated to excite disgust for his person and mistrust of his actions. 
The writer w{^ careful to conceal his name, and took equal pains to 
avoid giving his readers such data as might guide them in verifying 
the charges he made. The Emperor is accused of being a hypocrite, 
a coxcomb, a cad, a ‘temporary figurehead/* a person who never 
opens a book, heartless, abnormally sensitive to Press comments. 
A story is even told of his having been once discourteous to a young 
lady! 

The writer of the article made no statements that can be seriously 
discussed ; in fact, whatever strength his words have iq)ringB from 
the position they hold in type. The German Emperor takes no 
interest whatever in meeting calumnies which periodically appear 
against him ; and the ‘‘unsightly American** whom the writer tries 
to stab with his ill-bred language is helpless in a case like the 
present. On behalf of the latter, however, I beg to state that the 
United States Minister in Berlin is far from unsightly. He is, 
besides, an exceedingly agreeable man, famed for his wit, his political 
tact, and his generosity. He admires the Emperor, who has treated 
him with conspicuous favour. Mr. Phelps does not belong to the 
strictly Bismarckian order of physical beauty, but “unsightly” was 
not the word to use even then. 

The writer in ambush offers us one clue to his identity, for had 
the article emanated from Friedrichsruhe it could not have breathed 
a more loyal tone to the fallen Chancellor. The writer obviously 
anticipates the speedy collapse of the Emperor*s work, and prepares 
us for a recall of his late Minister as of another Napoleon from 
VOL. LXL 2 S 
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exile. It may not time wholly wasted, therefore, if I place 
together some of the leading features of Bismarck’s public life in 
order to show the reader why the vast majority of Germans side with 
their Emperor in being complacently reconciled to the ex-Chancellor’s 
continuing in his present state of innocuous desuetude. 

Bismakck and the Socialists. — ^In 1863 Socialism celebrated its 
drst birthday in Germany in the reign of Bismarck. Its first apostle 
was a shallow, vain, high-living man about town, named Lassalle, 
who was happily despatched next year in a disgraceful duel with a 
love intrigue at the bottom of it. He had been so shrewd as to 
take advantage of a vague and widespread yearning for a less laborious 
state of existence, and had formulated into a quasi-philosophical 
system a set of dreams usually considered the political outfit of the 
demagogue. He did for the politician of Germany what Carey of 
Pennsylvania has done for the Protectionists of the United States — 
started with half a dozen cranky premises and spun out a system 
with every specious appearance of economic soundness. Bismarck, 
whom his dearest friends cannot accuse of philosophic habits, caught 
eagerly at Lassalle’s fallacies, just as some years further on he found 
use for those of the Pennsylvania Protectionist. We need notask 
whether he seriously cared for any truth the new teaching might 
contain. We have at least his own words, publicly used in 1878, 
to the effect that he held familiar and friendly intercourse with Lassalle. 

Assuming, in charity, that he cared not a button for Socialism as 
a theory, still, as a politician, he saw in this new party the means 
of dividing the lower classes, who were for the most part Liberals. 
If he could set class against class, the Socialists against the little 
tradespeople, then he would be the gainer, according to his maxim 
that to conquer you must divide the enemy. 

Bismarck has been frequently charged with employing so-called 
agents provocateurs, that is to say Government spies, who disguised 
theiqselves as Socialists. These agents &equented Socialistic meetings^ 
stimulated those present to extreme language and action, and then 
furnished the Government with evidence on which arrests might sub- 
sequently be made. These charges against Bismarck have been openly 
made in the German Parliament, and never satisfactorily refuted. 
Of course in a matter of secret police historical evidence cannot be 
produced at this moment, but information on the subject is full 
enough to warrant us thus far. 

Socialism has fiourished under the administration of Bismarck in a 
manner that surprised no one but Bismarck himself. Sober politicians 
and men of the world assured him that Socialism was an intellectual 
movement and had to be fought like other movements of the same 
kind, not by cudgelling and locking up but by public discussion. 
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The Liberals consistently opposed Bismarck’s ^zceptional Bills directed 
Against Socialists, and every election confirmed them in this coarse* 

The first Imperial election in Germany, in 1871, showed the Socialist 
•vote to be less than 125,000 ; but thanks to the police government of 
the Iron Chancellor it gr^w steadily, until in 1877 it was 493,447* 
In May of the following year Hoedel attempted the Emperor’s life, 
and Bismarck sought to make people believe that assassination repre- 
sented the policy of the Socialist party. He introduced a Bill 
directed against Socialism. The Bill was rejected. In the month 
following another attempt was made on the life of the Emperor by 
Hobiling. Hereupon Parliament was dissolved, and at the ensuing 
election an exceptional Bill was passed. The Socialists lost some- 
what, returning only 437,158 votes. In 1881 they were still farther 
reduced to 311,961. From that date however their strength steadily 
increased until at the last poll, in 1890, the votes cast were nearly 
one and a half millions, giving the party 35 members in the Imperial 
Parliament. 

The exceptional legislation passed in 1878 was nominally against 
'Socialists as public enemies, but it acted against all of every party who 
ventured to criticise the Chancellor. Patriotic Liberals wh6 dis- 
approved on principle of special laws of this nature stifled their 
scruples in the midst of the universal horror felt for a party accused 
of such outrages. It was useless to protest that Socialism did not 
necessarily involve murder. It was pleaded in vain that Hoedel was 
a member of Stoecker’s Young Men’s Christian Association and that 
Nobiling had no relations to the Socialist party. Cooler heads 
pointed out that in other countries foolish men had sought to murder the 
head of the State. Queen Yictozia herself had been shot at ; so had 
two most popular Presidents of the United States. Napoleon I. and 
III., each in turn, had been targets for the assassin, to say nothing 
of many vastly more respectable men. That a whole nation should 
be treated like a Bussian conquest because two youths had sought to 
gain notoriety by murder was worthy of a mob senate, but sounded 
strange as the sober proposal of a great Prime Minister ! 

The law was passed however, one which virtually gave the police 
permission to break into any house, at any time, seize anything they 
like, lock up any one they chose — ^in short, act almost as arbitrarily 
AS the Czar’s agents do in Warsaw to-day. The law was renewed at 
short intervals, the last extension being to October 1890. The 
present Emperor, we are happy to say, took the very first oppor- 
tunity of dropping, and we hope for ever, this system of back-stairs 
police inquisition inaugurated by Bismarck. It was ominous to the 
friends of repression that William II. ignored the subject entirely' in 
his speech from the throne at the dissolution of Parliament in 
January 1890. It is also pretty well known that Bismarck had made up 
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his mind before the session that a new Bill shonld be pushed, a still 
harsher one than the last. And it is not risking much to gaess that 
Bismarck’s final fall is not wholly disassociated from his persistent 
efforts to force a generous young ruler into dragonnading subjects 
whose only crime was political heterodoxy. So much for Bismarck as 
an eradicator of Socialism. He failed completely, and failed because 
he despised the experience of other countries. His only remedy when 
persecution failed was more pe^cution, and on this issue alone an 
emperor was abundantly justified in trying some other medicine. 

Bismaegk as a Foreign Minister.— The world loves to contemplate 
the late Chancellor as the arbiter of Europe, a role in which it is most 
difficult to follow him. History must be studied largely in confidential 
reports made by diplomatic agents, and the secret instructions of many 
departments. These are not accessible to-day, and probably will not be 
for fifty years at least. While Bismarck was in power it is well known 
that he edited most of the newspapers of his country — that is to say, 
his agents furnished the material which was to appear in print, and 
these agents took care that nothing was printed that was not in har- 
mony with the views which Bismarck wished ventilated. He had a very 
large sum of money at his disposal for secret service of this kind, over 
200,000 marks annually. It would be unkind to Germans to say that 
this amount could purchase editorial space in all their papers. It 
might purchase some space, but we trust very little. The way the 
business was managed was vastly less costly. The Government sent 
out hints, paragraphs, and sometimes articles in full, to particular 
papers. These papers wet% at liberty to throw the inspired stuff into 
the basket, but they knew too well that if they did not do as the 
Government wished they would not merely be boycotted in the 
matter of advertising and other trifles, but what was worse, they would 
find that their rivals would always be ahead of them in news from 
headquarters. This consideration, and a very small subvention besides, 
went a long way in producing the startling unanimity which character- 
ised the Press in Germany whenever it seemed opportune to abuse an 
enemy of Bismarck. 

Every newspaper correspondent in Berlin was in the same way 
expected to make a demi-god of Bismarck if he wished to succeed — 
that is to say, if he wished news from above ; and thus it happened 
that the outside world never heard of this Minister except in connec- 
tion with some new triumph, or the mortification of some enemy. 
Hardly a year has passed since the Empire was founded that he has 
not made his papers raise the war-scare ; and we have been taught 
from the same source that he alone had been able to calm the disturb- 
ance. His hatred for England has been unconcealed, and harmonises 
with his constant efforts to appease Bussia. Yet his success with the 
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Muscovites has been as feeble as with the Socialists. He could not 
see that while he was preaching peace the Bussians were steadily 
arming against him, and% not even Moltke could convince him that 
the Czar was persistently concentrating all his available men on the 
western borders of Poland, iready to cross at the first convenient 
moment. The present Emperor, as far back as 1885, saw the move- 
ment distinctly and warned the Government of exactly what has now 
happened. Germany is hated in Eussia as heartily as she is hated in 
France ; there is to-day but one vital religion in the Czar’s dominions, 
the gospel of hatred. How this feeling has grown is a question that 
would carry me too far at present. It exists, and is to-day an im- 
mediate provocation to war. A great Minister might reasonably be 
expected to have followed this movement, and when matters came to 
such a pass that a musk-rat could not swim the Narew without being 
stopped by a Mongolian Cossack it surely might have been considered 
proper to ask the Czar what those troops meant. 

Bismakck and the Poles. — The war in sight between Eussia and 
Germany forces once more to the front the melancholy condition of 
l^oland, with her seven million police-ridden people, who have been 
kicked, flogged, and transported so vigorously in the last generation 
that it is nothing short of marvellous to find them to-day still superior 
to their conquerors in such civilisation as they have been permitted to 
develop, and still cherishing dreams of Home Eule, however slight. If 
sympathy for a down- trodden and generous people cannot find space 
in a statesman's heart, one might expect at least that Bismarck would 
have turned the Polish discontent to the- advantage of his own country 
by winning for his Government the sympathy of a nation who would 
be his enthusiastic ally in the event of war. He might have done this 
by the simplest of means — by treating the Poles in Prussia with 
common justice. Instead of this he commenced in 1884 a system of 
persecution that can only be matched by the means Eussia has since 
employed for the same purpose. He instigated measures that had for 
their object the expulsion of all Poles who were not Prussian subjects ; 
he inaugurated the policy of buying up Polish dftates for Government 
account and then parcelling them out to German settlers ; he tried to 
force the Poles to give up their national language. The result was 
what every Liberal in Parliament prophesied. A race-war began 
where only friendship should have reigned. The Poles regarded 
themselves in the light of martyrs, clung the more tenadously to their 
forbidden national features, and refused to anialgamate with their 
persecutors ; in fact, began to hate Germans as heartily as they despised 
Eussians. It is needless to point out that the economic results of this 
policy were disastrous. Eastern Prussia sadly needed agricultural 
labour ; yet Bismarck’s policy so irritated and demoralised the people 
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tkat emigration from that region became stronger than irom any other- 
in the Fatherland. Even large aristocratic landowners, who are meni^ 
after BismarcVs own heart, even they protested at last against the 
expulsion of Poles, not because their conscience was troubled, but 
because they needed cheap labour in their fields. The Iron Chancellor, 
however, had distinct views on the efficacy of physical violence as a 
general pacifier ; he had tried it in the French provinces ; the Socialists 
had felt it, and the Poles should not form an exception. When the' 
sad economic state of things was placed before him in 1889, and he 
was begged to discontinue expelling the Poles, he merely answered : 
“ In four weeks 40,000 Poles must get out ! ” 

Next year Bismarck himself got out, and William 11. promptly 
traversed a policy that was alienating the sympathies of a most 
excellent section of his Empire. He gave them to understand that 
henceforth there was not to be one law for the Pole and another for 
the Prussian, but that all were to enjoy the same common protection. 
In 1890, at the Imperial manoeuvres in Silesia, he emphasised this 
very strongly by saying that he wanted t6 feel that he was working, 
not with a class of his people, but with all of them, of whatever race 
or religion they might be. 

And what is the result ? The Polish Prussians have now a head to 
their Church eminently satisfactory to ail concerned ; Poles now drink 
to the German Emperor as heartily as they formally cursed the 
tyranny of his late Minister, and not long ago loyal Germans were 
amazed to see the leader of the Polish Parliamentary party actually 
assisting the Government on a vote for increasing the Imperial Navy ! 
All this has come to pass 41^6 Bismarck was relieved. Is any one 
bold enough to say that it could ever have happened while he held, 
office ? 

Bismahck and Colonies. — Germany has been forced into colonial 
enterprise wholly by Bismarck, though when he subsequently saw how 
small a support the country gave him, he did his best to work the 
responsibility off on to others. In 1884, the same year that he 
inaugurated his offifcsiv© system of eradicating the Poles, he 
astonished the world by hoisting the German fiag at a number of 
tropical points, commencing with Angra Pequeua. What made the 
colonial efforts of that and the subsequent years remarkable was that 
they did not follow upon any general movement of German trade; 
they were not the result of any national movement whatsoever; in 
fact, the leading shipping-houses of Bremen and Hamburg were 
singularly apathetic in regard to them. The only enthusiasm was in 
the breast of those who sought a new field for warlike ventures, andu 
of geographical clubs in inland towns. 

The German is, and has been in all ages, an excellent colonist. 
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No seaport of consequence is without a strong German representa- 
tion, Wherever we have seen them, in China, the West Indies, 
South America, the Mediterranean, Japan, and above all in the 
United States, Ihey are second only to the English in enterprise and 
power. They are doing nj w an ever-increasing share of the carrying 
trade of the world, and no one who has travelled on the splendid 
ships that ply between New York and Hamburg or Bremen can 
doubt that the future of German trade is secure. Germans know 
where they can prosper, and do not need advice from any Govern- 
ment. They will not go to tropical countries if they can get any- 
where else, and all the Bismarcks in the world backed by all the 
armies o£ Europe cannot make a tropical colony more attractive. The 
eight years that have elapsed since Bismarck’s theatrical flag-raising 
in Angra Peqneua have not resulted in any of the promised advan- 
tages. No Germans to speak of have sought the hideous solitudes he 
has protected — on the contrary, the steady stream of emigration to 
the United States has persisted. The tropics are good for gorillas 
and negroes — ^the earth will have to be much more crowded than it 
is to-day before any other inhabitants will enjoy themselves there. 

Germany has done a great deal of flghting in Africa since 1884, and 
there is no doubt that she is governing, where she does govern, in a 
manner to acquire the confidence of the natives. But counting 
together the cost in money and the waste of physical and moral 
quality that inevitably accompany existence in such countries, I 
am quite sure that Germany is not a gainer in the long run. 

One exception there is, thanks to the new Emperor. For he 
traded an African jungle for HeligoSlkd, a little dot worth to 
Germany millions of savage square miles. It happened after Bismarck 
had left however, 

, Bismarck and pROTBxri’ioN. — Up to the year 1875 the late Chan- 
cellor, if not an out-and-out Free Trader, was distinctly opposed to 
Protection. Within the three following years, this policy was com- 
pletely reversed, and on the 15th of December 1878 he addressed 
a letter to the Upper House, proclaiming himielf a thorough-going 
Protectionist. The House which was elected in that year, after the 
attempts on the Emperor’s life, was strongly Protectionist ; the 
majority being largely landed proprietors of Conservative leanings. 
To these men, nothing could have been sweeter than the prospect of 
raising the price of food-stuffs at the expense of their customers. 
Of course, Bismarck gave abundant reasons for his change of heart, 
reasons which sustain the McKinley Tariff Bill, and all similar efforts 
to become rich by ruining yonr neighbour. It is odd that Bismarck’s 
new heart in political economy came to him after he had been already 
fifteen years at the head of Prussian affairs. His reasons appeared 
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very captivating wHen first formnlated, because Germany bad suffered 
some depression consequent upon tbe enormous infiation wbicb followed 
the war. It seemed, too, that the new tariff did really send pros- 
perity, although all other countries, and notably England, shared its 
blessings. Little by little, however, German manufacturers realised 
that while their Government was protecting them as far as the home 
market was concerned. Protection was making it impossible to com- 
pete with the world outside. They were feeling what American 
manufacturers feel. And while the big landowners, and Bismarck 
himself, were glad enough to see the corn and pigs of neighbouring 
countries shut out, that feeling was not shared by mechanics and 
employers of labour, who had to buy their bread at “ protected ” prices. 

The . parties to the Triple Alliance could not feel that their bond 
was very strong so long as they were forbidden to trade one with the 
other. Bismarck’s policy in this matter became more and more the 
subject of adverse criticism as years went by ; and though he sought 
to fine and imprison respectable men who dared to talk Free Trade, 
and though his influence was so great that at one time no University 
even ventured to advocate the teachings of Adam Smith, in the end 
the good sense of the people saw through the sophisms of the new- 
born Protection. As soon as the Emperor got rid of his Bismarck 
one of the first things he did was to lighten the burdens of his 
people by cheapening their food supply. 

More than this, the Emperor saw clearly that trade was a bond 
better calculated to strengthen treaties than any number of seals. He 
therefore proposed to Italy and Austria commercial treaties, whose 
influence is destined to Hive the most excellent political effect. 
Hungary is now the bulwark of civilisation on the Danube against 
the westward movement of Russian barbarism. She . is a vast granary 
and the best recruiting ground of the Austro-Hungarian army. Her 
people are wide awake, courageous and liberty-loving. To have the 
heart of such a nation on the side of ^ the Triple Alliance is worth 
many Bismarcks, and that heart is now beating with Germany, be- 
cause of the generous treatment Hungary has received at the hands 
of the German Emperor. It is more than likely that when Servia 
opens her eyes to the advantages to be derived from German alliance 
she will cease her Russian intrigue, and be knocking for admission 
at the same door. 

The German Emperor has not declared himself a Free Trader, but 
he has inaugurated a commercial policy which will go far to offset the 
great economic mischief Bismarck has done in the last ten years of his 
rule. 

I have only touched on a few points in the ex-Ohanoellor’s extra- 
ordinary career. I could fill many a page by telling how he has 
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persecnted in private life men who had opposed his measures in public. 
I might mention his attempts to ruin so pure, so scholarly, so patriotic 
a man as George von Banfeen, merely because he would not vote as a 
Protectionist. He would not even allow the Emperor Frederick, on 
his dying bed, to give this^old and trusted friend a decoration ; and 
it is one of the glories of the present Emperor that he seized the first 
opportunity that offered to testify to his father^s friend the esteem in 
which he was held by himself as well. 

Bismarck as the Author of United Germany. — ^^Many an honest 
Gern^n admits reluctantly that Bismarck, particularly in the last ten 
years of his rule, has made a bad job of nearly everything : — SociaKsm 
getting from bad to worse ; Polish intrigue increasing ; the fight with 
Rome ignominiously given up ; Protection failing to do what was 
promised; Russian aggression growing every year more alarming; 
the French not quieting down in the least; the paternal plans for 
insuring the lives of working men meeting with opposition amongst 
the very people whom they were intended to protect ; good Germans 
keeping away from the tropical colonies he had so beautifully arranged ; 
even Geffcken escaping from his clutches. All this and much more the 
historically-minded German must admit with regret ; but, in spite of 
it all, says he, we must consider Bismarck the greatest of men, for he 
gave us United Germany ! 

Perhaps he did. At any rate the case is very far from proven. 
The late Emperor Frederick wrote in his diary that Bismarck opposed 
the idea of the new Empire ; in fact, that he, Frederick, and not 
Bismarck, gave the immediate impulse to tUb new movement. Moltke 
might, without loss in our eyes, claim at least as great a share as any 
one else in bringing the armies of all Germany together on one spot 
at a moment when all hearts were yearning for a great German 
Fatherland. It is not hard to apply a match when another has 
carried the wood and built the fire. Those who saw something of the 
German troops marching in that glorious summer of 1870 must have 
been struck, as 1 was, by the religious depth of the feeling that 
echoed in eveiy song. The men whp marched to the French frontier 
sang German hymns and national anthems. With one accord — 
Bavarian, Saxon, Prussian, and the rest-^all sang the songs of a 
common country, all dreamed of a new Germany, all longed for a noble 
union of Sovereign States. The very grandest of the many grand songs 
they sang on their long and dusty naarches was The Watch on the 
Rhine,” composed jfif ty years before by a young Wiirtemberger living 
on the banks of the Danube. From that day to the day which saw 
the Empire proclmmed in Versailles the thought of United Germany 
was never absent from any gatheringiof patriotic Germans. It might 
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be lor a moment obscared by dread of dynastic ambition, bat in the 
main, wherever Germans met on common ground, German unity was 
the theme that lay nearest their hearts. / 

If Bismarck chooses he can go back farther still — io the days of 
Schamhorst, Stein, and the first Landwehr. He can see letters from 
Bluecher’s chief of staff, the gallant Gneisenan, to the Prussian 
Minister Hardenberg, of the years 1814 and 1816, in which the 
confident hope is expressed that their troops should not return with- 
out Alsace and Lorraine. Ernst Moritx Arndt expresses the feeling of 
even South Germans of that year, when he grinds his teeth with rage 
at. Germany's returning from her French campaign without those two 
provinces which formerly belonged to her Empire. The school-child for 
generations past has sung the songs of united Germany, long before 
the name of ^ismarck was heard. The students who rushed to arms 
in 1813 to repel Napoleon did so with the promise of a united Ger- 
many as the fruit of their sufferings. Even in that day an Empiro 
with Prussia at the head was within the domain of practical statesman- 
ship ; in fact, no one can understand the extraordinary enthusiasm with 
which Germany fought the war of liberation from Leipzig to Water- 
loo without appreciating the strong undercurrent of patriotism which 
permeated all classes — a patriotism that was not merely Prussian, 
Saxon, Bavarian, but “ Deutschland, Deutschland fiber alles as the^ 
song has it. 

William I. fought throughout that great war of liberation ; he was 
eighteen years of age when Waterloo was won. He at least could 
remember the time when, but for the jealousy of Eussia and Austria, 
his father might have foutiled a Geiman Empire. Bismarck perhaps 
forgets it, but there is a letter extant written by the venerable 
monarch in 1871, showing conclusively that German unity, the Imperial 
Constitution and the Empire were conceptions that had engaged his 
mind seriously in 1844. It is not strange then that his son, the late 
Emperor Frederick, should have revived these ideas after Moltke 
had brought the victorious troops of all Germany under the walls of 
Paris. He and every other German of broad views felt that, while 
twice already Germany had been cheated of her reward, this time at 
least there should be no failure. It was an army ofcitizen soldiers that 
sang for German unity in 1871, and their voice was the voice of Ger- 
mans all the world over. From one end of Germany to the other 
praise and thanksgiving went up, not so much for having beaten back 
the common enemy as that God had at last granted them the dream of' 
their happiest momemt, a common German Fatherland. To say that 
Bismarck was the creator of this tremendous public opinion is absurd. 
His great good fortune consisted in being Prime Minister at such a 
moment when his own aggrandisement was bound up with the most 
popular movement of his day. For once he had an overwhelming 
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Parliamentary majority in his favour and floated forward to renewed 
power at a rate that is unparalleled in history. 

^ Bismarck was in the right place to take advantage of Moltke’s vic- 
tories, to carry* out his monarches views in regard to the German 
Empire. He was essentially fitted to approach each little King, 
Grand Duke, and “transparency’^; to seize each one in turn by the 
throat, to request him to surrender absurd pretensions, to remember 
that Prussia was strong enough to make an Empire whenever she 
chose ; that cheerful submission was therefore wiser than final 
humiliation through outward force. In this work Bismarck did 
splendidly, for bullying was needful in order to impress selfish 
little rulers with their nothingness as compared to Germany at large. 

But when the Constitution had been adopted and the Beichstag 
organised on the basis of universal suffrage, the Iron Chancellor pro- 
ceeded to browbeat Parliamentary “ fractions *’ as vigorously as he had 
browbeaten the opponents of the Empire. Instead of encouraging 
debate on national interests and educating the people to act with 
political intelligence, he lost no opportunity of showing his contempt 
for Parliament and the other organs of public opinion. 

When William II. ascended the throne he found that most of 
the measures with which his Chancellor’s name had been identified 
had proved far from successful. Abroad and at home the prospect 
was equally discouraging. It was high time that a halt was called 
and many matters reconsidered. Bismarck, however, would have 
nothing to do with any suggestions from outside — he would rule 
alone, and insisted that ultimate success could be achieved only by 
persistence in his past methods. 

What could an Emperor do but give him the most delicate of 
hints that he might retire ? He left Berlin loaded with honours, and 
rich in material things as well. Nothing was left undone tp make 
the worlil believe that he had retired for the same reasons that had 
influenced the late Moltke. At least the Emperor did his share. 

Bismarck has spent much of his leisure since his retirement in 
interviewing newspaper reporters, and spreading riews calculated to 
embarrass his successor in oflSice and to prejudice the people against 
their Sovereign. Had any one during his years of rule dared to 
attack him as he has been recently attacking his Emperor and Caprivi, 
that person would have been arrested for /<?sc-Bismarck. The present 
Emperor has, however, taken no notice of his late Minister’s unpro- 
fessional behaviour. The resignation took place on March 20, 1800. He 
left the Wilhelm Strasse for his country-seat one week from that date, 
exclaiming theatrically, “ZeAVi me rmrm”— and he did, but only in 
print. For no sooner was he settled in Friedrichsnihe than the Baibj 
News of Hamburg commenced abusing Caprivi’s work with strange 
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heartiseBs, and speaking for Bismarck with all the assurance of an 
officially subsidised sheet. Before the end of April he had commenced 
dictating to American, French, Bussian, and English papers, 

all in the same tone of undignified complaint. Deputations of every 
description he received with open arms, and never failed to tell 
them the same tale of evil prophecy. Oddly enough, no German 
paper “ interviewed ” him until July, when he expressed great disgust 
at the Heligoland arrangement of the Emperor. He complained 
bitterly that the papers, previously servile, now joined in ignoring his 
very existence ; he apparently did not see that he it was who had 
made them servile, and that generosity does not keep company with 
servility. And although several^seats in Parliament/ell vacant, it was 
striking that no great effort was made to have him elected — at least 
for a long time after his fall. He complained to newspaper reporters 
that former friends had deserted him. Whom did he call friends ? 
His poet answers : 

“ Wcr Freunde hat ist sie zu haben werth, 

AVer Keine hat, hat Keine noch begehrt ! ’* 

In fact, if the Emperor ever before had doubts in regard to the dismissal, 
they must have been effectually removed by noting to what small 
proportions the mighty Minister has shrunk when relieved of the office 
which gave him such monstrous padding. Compare him for a moment 
with such Ministers as Stein and Hardenberg, who also had their 
periods of retirement ! 


PouLTNEY Bigelow. 



THE PKOTECTIONISTS OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 


T he present Ministry of New South Wales rejoices in the designa- 
tion of ‘‘The Protectionist Government.” They glory in it as 
if it were a robe of honour. Time after time, the Treasurer, in 
conducting his Customs Duties Bill through the Legislative Assembly, 
has exclaimed, “This Protectionist Government would have acted 
dishonestly if it had not taken the earliest opportunity to introduce 
a Protectionist policy ! ” And his followers have loudly cheered the 
Treasurer's self-glorification. 

It is not my purpose in this article to discuss the question of Free 
Trade or of Protection, but rather to examine what is being done, 
falsely, in the name of Protection, the grounds put forth to justify 
the doing of it, and how far it has received any sanction from the 
electors. Tlie Ministry consists of eight members of the Legislative 
Assembly and two members of the Legislative Council. The whole of 
the gentlemen in the Assembly are deserters from the standard of 
Pree Trade ; and not one of them has ever given, or attempted to 
give, any solid reason for his desertion. It will be admitted by their 
friends that the two ablest men in the Ministry are Mr. George 
Richard Dibbs, the Premier, and Mr, Edward Barton, the Attorney- 
General. Six years ago last October — namely, on the 11th of that 
month in 1885 — ^Mr. Barton, who is a member of the University, 
addressed the electors of East Sydney in these words : 

“ As regarded the great question of Free Trade and Protection, he could 
conceive of nothing more calculated to bring about the ruin of this colony 
than a Chinese system of Protection. Our trade should be as free as air, 
and, if we must have taxation, he should support the taxation of property. 
As our Customs duties were at present adjusted, the poorest men bad as 
much to pay as the richest, and much more in proportion to his means. The 
system pressed most severely upon the poor man, while the rich got off com- 
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paratively free. What were our courts and our police kept up for ? For the 
protection of property ; and it Was manifestly fair that property should pay 
its fail* share of their cost. No rigid, wretched Chinese system of ad valorim 
duties should be imposed here ; and when he said that taxation should fall 
upon property, he meant that it might be i^ the shape of an income tax, but 
that it should fall upon those that could afford to pay it.” 

After a few sentences of a more general drift, Mr. Barton declared : 

** Protection meant benefiting the capitalist at the expense of the small 
manufacturer, and he would not consent to that. He l^lieved in freedom 
of trade.” 

On the hustings, a day or two afterwards, Mr. Barton thus spoke 
on the proper principles of taxation : || 

“ Now about Free Trade, The proper sources of taxation were the means 
of those who had means to pay for the protection of their property. The 
proper way was to go direct to the possessors of wealth, and not sneak at 
them through the Customs. Tax them upon their accumulated means, or 
upon their income, and he was quite willing to pay his share.” 

Five years ago from the very day on which I am writing — namely, 
on the 7th February 1887 — ^Mr. Dibbs thus addressed his constituents, 
in language not only strong, in support of Free Trade, but bitterly 
condemnatory of the Protectionists and their cause : 

“ I go, not for the party in power, but for the principle involved, and that 
is Free Trade unmistakably. I do not for one moment suppose that the 
people of WaggA are an}i;hing but Free Traders. I presume I am right 
in assuming that. The electors here believe in having the right — and 
they mean to hold it — of buying in the cheapest market and selling in 

the dearest I believe my views are in accord with those of every 

intelligent elector in this town, if not in the whole electoral e,” 

Again, in reference to a section known as the Hay and Corn ” 
party, Mr. Dibbs vented his opposition in the following terms of 
scornful anger: 

“ The Protection party, to secure the votes of the country districts, have 
made a distinct bid for the votes of the farmers, and they have made a very 
specious case, and cover it with very specious arguments, which, if not 
Tveighed carefully, are apt to mislead the farmer into a wrong position. The 
Protectionist party say to the farmer, * We will put a special tax upon all 
breadstiill’s coming into New South Wales, and this will du'ectly benefit you 
as fai-mers.’ Now, I ask my farmer friends to look carefully at this proposal. 
Is it not a bid to buy you over to become Protectionists right out ? They 
offer to you, as one section of the community, practically a bribe to secure 
your votes at these elections, and the bribe they offer is one offered at the 
expen.se of the whole population of the country. I know that I am within 
the mark when I say that out of the population of New South Wales, of 

1.000. 0b0 souls, there are not r>0,00() farmers and their families; You are 
offered a boon — something for the benefit of the 50,000 at the expense of the 

050.000. .... I ask the farmers, Is such a proposal fair, manly, or 
equitable ? And I shall obtain but one answer through the electorate, and 
that is, No ! ” 
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And then, speaking of the general question, Mr. Dibbs dwelt on the 
evil effects of Protection with persistent force : 

“ But before I ^nclude this matter I should like to go back a bit on the 
aspect of the case. Supposing that Protection should become general, 
which I say cannot be ; in other words, you can have no system of Protection 
by which every man, woman, *and child can be protected in the community. 
Protection for a certain time will bene^t the few at the expense of the 
many, and that is the reverse of all good legislation. We have a right to 
legislate for the benefit of the ordinary labourer— the bulk of the population. 
Will Protection benefit him ? Will his wages increase because you make the 
means of living dearer to him ? I say, emphatically, No. The r^ulfc of 
Protection on labour is to reduce the price of the labour of the working bee, 
while for the time being you benefit the capitalist and manufacturer j and 
in the long run trttoployer will have to feel the stings of competition, and 
hold his own by rfflKicing the wage of his artisan and labourer. Will Pro- 
tection benefit the navvy on the railway and the railway employ^? I 
again say, No. You will increase his cost of living, but you will not increase 
Ills wages. The shopman, carter, bus-driver, and the hosts of people 
whose labour tends to keep the vast machine going, can you protect them ? 
Can you protect their labour being competed for by perpetual new arrivals? 
Then if you cannot protect the thousands and the tens of thousands, you 
must not protect the few at the expense of tlie many. 

I have given this proof of the views in unciualified condemnation 
of the policy of Protection which were entertained by the two prin- 
cipal leaders not more than five and six years ago ; and they are both 
gentlemen advanced in years, Mr. Dibbs himself being in fact an old 
man. If it were not for considerations of time and space, similar evidence 
might be given of the manner in which the less important members 
of the party have changed their ground. The two or three men who 
have always been Protectionists, are steadily kept in the background 
by the converts. The apostles are suppressed by the disciples, and 
none of these gentlemen have at any time volunteered a clear and 
connected explanation of their conversion. At what precise moment Mr. 
Barton changed his principles is not known, but Mr. Dibbs changed 
his on a sudden revelation of his life-long course of error, when a 
Protectionist party was gathering on the Opposition benches of the 
Assembly who were in want of a leader. 

It is not for any idle purpose of showing the political inconsistency 
of gentlemen that I have made these quotations and stated these 
facts. It was simply necessary that I should do so to enable a correct 
view to be formed of the character of tho Dibbs-Barton Tariff which 
is now being forced through the Parliament of New South Wales. 
The tariff proposed in the schedules to the Customs Duties Bill, 
introduced by Mr. Treasurer See, is not a tariff which any intelligent 
Protectionist would accept. It is a nondescript tariff, without 
distinctive features which it is possible to recognise on any hypothe- 
sis of fiscal principles. It is a confused and unsettled thing, which 
can only be understood in the light of the fact that it is the progeny 
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of confused and nnsettled minds. Mr. Sea himself could not explain 
it to Parliament. It is a monster which owes its deformities to an 
unhealthy parentage. . 

How could the result be otherwise ? As I have shown, Mir. Dibbs 
only five years ago was one of the most passionate assailants of the 
fortress of Protection, and he had been gathering up his armament 
throughout a long life. There is no ground for believing that he has 
the faintest belief in Protection at the present moment. The framers 
of the proposed tariff have made it plain to all the world by their own 
handiwork that they have never studied the economic principles on 
which the genuine and intelligent Protectionist would seek to base 
his policy. If you look for any earnestness of b^f in the party, 
it must be sought, not among the so*called lIHers, but in the 
obscurer and more ignorant of their followers. It ipay be asked, on 
what ground did these men desert the cause of Free Trade if they had 
no belief in Protection ? The answer is not very remote. With the 
Government benches occupied by Free Traders, a new ground for 
opposition had to be discovered, and encouragement to native 
industry was nearest at hand. The case of Mr. Dibbs affords a 
striking illustration. The general election of 1887 sent a two-third 
majority of Free Traders into Parliament, but not to support Mr. 
Dibbs ; and Mr. Dibbs, within a few weeks after the delivery of his 
glowing Free Trade speeches from which I have quoted, found him- 
self in a condition of isolation in the new House. He could not 
merge himself Jn the large Free Trade majority which did not want 
him, and had no sympathy with his general views ; and the shattered 
opposition was, for the most part, Protectionist. He tried first, as 
has been several times explained by Mr, B. R. Wise, to detach 
members from the Free Trade side to form a new party against the 
Parkes Ministry; and, failing in that beautiful intrigue, he went 
bodily and boldly over to the Protecdonists. Throughout the Eighties 
much noise had been made in some of the country electorates in the 
name of Protection. On the borders the action of the neighbouring 
colonies in taxing our produce, if offered to their markets, provoked 
a strong feeling of irritation amongst the settlers, and they cried out 
for Retaliation rather than for Protection. Tf the bolder members who 
support what they call Protection for these unsatisfactory reasons 
were removed from the Assembly, they would take with them the 
Protectionist majority. In some other districts where the means for 
the “diffusion of useful knowledge*’ are not so widespread as Dr. 
Birkbeck and Lord Brougham three score years ago hoped they 
would be everywhere, the Protectionist craze has found some accept- 
ance among the weak and illiterate, on some delusive hope that 
it will open better avenues of employment for their children. Of 
course, these unsatisfied cries and restless hopes made most commotion 
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in bad times ; and certain of onr politicians, whose ambitions are 
largely in excess of their capacities, jumped to the conclusion that 
“ Protection was coming.”^ Because it was thought that “ Protection 
was coming/* gentlemen lo|f} no time in turning their coats, and 
going out to meet the treacherous goddess. But the people of Kew 
South Wales have not abated in their attachment to the cause of 
Free Trade, which will be made manifest in the next appeal to the 
ballot-box. ^ 

I will now briefly examine the tariff proposals submitted to the 
Legislative Assembly. The Treasurer's speech in submitting them 
occupies twenty-four closely printed columns in the official report. 1 
heard the speeclu^d 1 have carefully gone through the report ; and 
the following ar^he only passages that have any remote reference to 
the subject in hand, or that offer any explanation of the Bill. Nor 
were Mr. See’s deficiencies supplied by any other Minister : 

“ The grass will be just as green under the policy we propose as it has 
been under Free Trade. 

* * * * * 

“We have not hesitated to call our policy by its proper name. We say 
that it is Protection, and we believe that it will benefit the people. 

“ If we can benefit the producing classes, and (ian at the same time ci-eate 
a larger circulation of money, it must have a beneficial effect upon all classes. 
I maintain that under our policy our manufactures will thrive, and that an 
increased stimulus will be given to our industries generally ; and that the 
large increase in our agricultural interest will operate most beneficially, not 
only to the producer, but to the consumer. The working man will earn 
iiioie money, even if, according to hon. members opposite, he has to pay a 
little more, and he will be a great deal better off with money in his pocket 
tiian under the policy which has obtained for so many years. 

♦ * * * * 

“ The duties which we are collecting ar*e not intended to pay for the 
£4,()(H>,000 worth of public works already authorised, but are proposed for 
the purpose of constructing minor public wox ksand carrying on the business 
of the country in a satisfactoiy manner. 

* ir * * ♦ 

“ It is only fair to all comrerned, I maintain, to ask for sufficient means, 
by the imposition of additi<mal duties, to carry on the ordinary business of 
the countiy'. 

* * ♦ ♦ » 

“ I maintain that the policy which we liave introduced is necessary for a 
new country. I have already said that I believe our pastoral, mineral, and 
other natural industries will not diminish in the slightest degree ; but that 
they will go on progressing, so that we shall have full employment for our 
people, and great good will thereby result. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ * 

“ I am certain that within a year or two from the introduction of this 
policy such a stimulus will be given to a}l our industries that my hon. friend, 
the leader of the Opposition, will be compelled to take his stand in the Pro- 
tectionist ranks. What can possibly be the objection to a policy of this 
sort? First of all, we must have means to c^arry on; secondly, we believe 
that the result of the imposition of duties suc^ as we* propose will have the 
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effect of encouraging a variety of useful industries^ and that we shall have 
manufactures springing up in aU directions, giving full employment to the 
people. 

•X- ■X’ 4 ^ ‘ ^ 

I believe firmly that it will do good to the country ; ^hat we shall have 
a ringing of hammers ; that we shall have plenty of work and good wages ; 
and that my hon. friend opposite, as a merchant, will largely participate in 
the benefit that will result. The farmer will get a fair price for his produce, 
and will thus be able to pay the store-keeper, who, in his turn, will be able 
to pay the merchant in town. We sliall not hear so much lamentation' 
about depression.” 

* * ^ * * 

If the reader were to go through the affliction of reading the whole 
of the Treasurer’s speech, he would ^ no clearer jpasp of its mean- 
ing than may be obtained from these extracts, whi^ are, in fact, the 
gems of its logic and lucidity. It will be observed that though the 
new tariff is calculated by its authors to bring in something less than 
£1,000,000 annually, it is to meet the cost of “ constructing minor 
public works,'’ it is to enable the Government “ to carry on the ordinary 
business of the country,’' and it is to bring about a state of things 
within a year where there will be “ full employment for the people,” 
with a variety of industries ” and ‘‘ manufactures springing up in 
all directions.” 

The second reading was moved on the 12th january ; the adoption 
of the report from the Committee of the Whole stands as an order 
of the day for the 10th February. The third reading, which pre- 
sents another battle-ground, has to come. When it escapes from the 
clutches of the Free Trade opposition in the Assembly, the Bill has 
to run the gauntlet in the Upper Chamber, where it will have to 
encounter strong hostility. It may or it may not become law by tho 
time this article will be published in London. 

In the meantime, I propose to examine the tariff' as it now stands, 
after the latest touches of amendment in the Assembly. Anomalies 
is hardly the word for its defects. It is simply monstrous in its 
wanton and fruitless interference with trade, in its oppressive and 
heartless impingement upon the poor and helpless, and in its grotesque 
inadequacy for its avowed purposes. 

Schedule A imposes specific duties on a multitude of articles and 
commodities, extending from condensed milk to dynamite ; and in 
addition to these a catalogue of “ luxuries” is given which are subject 
to 15 per cent, od vcHorem, Of the specific duties, I give the follow- 
ing as specimens : one penny per pound on arrowroot, bkking powder, 
yeast, preserved milk, honey, starch, vegetables, mushrooms ; sixpence 
per pound on chicory and coffee ; twopence per pound on butter and 
lard. Of the luxuries” subject to 15 pw cent., may be instanced 
silks, satins, kid gloves, velvets, gold and silver plate, porcelain, 
jewellery^, precious stones, pictures, paintings, statuary. Schedule B 
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imposes a duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem on all imports not 
enumerated in Schedule A just referred to, or in Schedule 0, which 
contains the Free list. • 

In the Committee many amendments were tried, chiefly to place 
articles on the Free list, ^d on one night as many as a dozen 
divisions were taken, but with no success. A motion to place 
“ ®ggs ” on the Free list was negatived by 41 to 32 ; portable 
engines ” was negatived by 42 to 28 ; printing machines,” by 35 
to 32 ; hosiery,” by 37 to 36. One member had the hardihood to 
move that “ bread and water be placed on the* Free list, but the 
Chairman declined to receive “ water,” on the ground that it was 
calculated to makeya farce of the proceedings, and on appeal to the 
Chair, this ruling was sustained by Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding 
that hundreds of tons of water are imported from South Australia 
into Broken Hill alone. “ Bread,” however, was put by the Chair- 
man, and a majority of 42 to 28 decided to tax it. 

This glance will suflSice to show how abortive the new tarifi* must 
prove to effect the objects at which its authors profess to aim, and 
how certain it is to lead to fraud and smuggling, A more extended 
glance would reveal a series of petty impositions which would out- 
rival Sydney Smith's satirical catalogue, beginning with the lace on 
the cradle and ending with the nails in the coffin. But this wonder- 
ful tariff, according to the quotations I have given from the Treasurer, 
is to bring into existence a variety of new industries, to cause 
manufactures to spring up in all directions, to give employment to 
everybody, and at the same time to meet the cost of minor public 
works, and to produce revenue for carrying on the ordinary business 
of the country. And for this wild, incoherent fiscal monstrosity, 
!Mr, Dibbs, not profiting in the least by [his previous blunders, has 
elected to disjoint the constitutional order of public business, to keep 
Parliament sitting under monthly Supply Bills, and to consummate 
his work by a majority got together by the methods I have indicated. 
The verdict of the last election was much confused by the diverse 
courses taken by scheming politicians on the great question of 
Federation ; but, however that uncertain verdict may be interpret^, 
it was not in favour of Protection. The colony of New South 
Wales has made such steady progress in comparison with her neigh- 
bours, under her old settled policy, that no clear-headed sensible man 
would dream of its reversal. In point of fact, the noisiest of our 
Protectionists have tried Victoria, and have come to us with a surfeit 
of the trial. One gentleman, a great advocate of Protection, left 
Melbourne for Sydney, where he has become rich as a rope manu- 
facturer; and the new tariff puts a duty of £3 per ton on imported 
rope, to enable him to grow richer. 

But we have to account for the undoubted majority of votes in the 
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Assembly which stipport the Dibbs-Barton tariff. It has been 
denounced as ** accidental” ; but, accidentfJ or not, it is there. 1 
have already explained the position of lihe Border representatives, 
and the feeling of irritation and resentment among the Border popu« 
lation provoked by the tariffs of the otl^er colonies. The ballot-box 
in those districts gives a result which is interpreted in favour of 
Protection, while in reality it has been produced by causes with 
which Protection has had little to do. But the conspicuous deter- 
mining force in making the majority in support of the new tariff is 
the Labour Party, many of whom, as working-class Protectionists, 
got elected by Free Trade votes, on the solemn agreement to sink 
the fiscal issue ” in favour of l^slative measures needed by the working 
classes. These men, it is reported by their fellows, broke away from 
the decision of the majority of their party in caucus, and went over to 
the Ministerial side when the tariff was brought forward. It is 
alleged that most of them would have had no chance of election but 
for the Free Trade voters among the working classes, whom they 
have betrayed. At the General Election, in the middle of 1891, the 
entire electorate of the colony was thus distributed by the aggregate 


of the polls: 

Members. Voters. 

Free Traders 48 representing 80,200 

Protectionists „ 00,800 

Labour Members 80 „ 08,000 

Independents ...... 7 „ 18,000 


141 234,100 


Nearly all the large electorates, such as the metropolitan divisions, 
return Free Traders, while the Protectionists have to depend upon the 
small and remote constituencies for their strength. In the last 
election, Mr. Dibbs himself stood for South Sydney — which returns 
four members — ^but he was left sixth candidate on the poll. One of 
the Sydney morning papers gave the result of the polling in the 
Genei^ Election as under : — 90,344 Ministerial votes (Parkes, 
premier) ; 63,539 Opposition votes (Dibbs, leader) ; 75,765 Labour 
votes ; 8,849 Independent votes. It was calculated by persons out- 
side existing parties that the seven Independents,” and the majority 
of the Labour party, would side with the Government of the time (now 
out of office). Another proof of the absence of definite purpose or 
political consistency in the present Parliament on the fiscal question 
is supplied by its action on a motion submitted by Mr. Henry 
Copeland, one of the new Ministers, on the 2nd September lait. Mr. 
Copeland moved that Import duties should be levied on such articles 
as enter into competition with our own manufactures ” and that “ Pro- 
tective duties should be collected on all agricultural produce sent into 
our markets from abroad.” This motion was defeated, first by 
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amendment changing its character — ayes 60, noes 49— and finally 
by rejection in its amended form— ayes 47, noes 62. Twelve 
members who voted adveAely in these divisions, including Mr. 
Edmund Barton, ‘are now voting steadily in support of a tariff 
prescribed by the resolutions so rejected only five months ago. 

In the event of this nondjsscript tariff becoming law, lie want of 
confidence in.its stability will keep men from investing money under 
its mock shield of Protection, and the next election, let it come 
whenever it may, will repeal it. 


Henry Paekes. 



ARCHBISHOP WALSH AND THE 
CONVENT SCHOOLS. 


A rchbishop WALSH is a bom controversialist His Grace 
has a lofty contempt for all opponents, allied to the most 
profound belief in his cause — whatever it jpay happen to be. In 
addition to these most admirable qualifications, two more, of a de- 
cidedly questionable character, must be placed to his credit. He is 
wonderfully skilled in the art of dodging a tight comer, and, if I 
may say so, is not over-particular in his methods of attack or defence. 
For several months I have had the misfortune to realise all this in my 
own person; for, so late as September last, having addressed my 
constituents in South Tyrone on the question of primary education. 
Dr, Walsh has since that date been pouring out the vials of his 
wrath and scorn upon my head. This episcopal mitrailleuse has been 
shot forth from the pulpit and the platform, from the daily press 
and from the monthly magazine. Many people in Ireland have been 
keenly interested as well as greatly amused, whilst others have been 
content to ask what it all meant. The longest lane, however, must 
have a turning-point. The Archbis^^op is a busy man, and I am not 
permitted to eat the bread of idleness. So in this article I propose, 
so far as I am concerned, to close this prolonged controversy. In com- 
mencing his article on the Irish Convent Schools,* Dr. Walsh 
says : — 

“Repeatedly during the recent Parliamentary recess, the Convent 
National Schools of Ireland have been made the object of a sustained and, 
indeed, virulent attack by that [uominent repiesentative of Ulster 
Unionism, Mr. T. W. Russell.” 

And, after much more to the same effect, the Archbishop proceeds to 
vindicate the schools in question, first of all against the ordinary 
* .See CONTEMrouABr Review for March 1892. 
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National Schools. The whole article is, indeed, a perfect sample of 
what I venture, without disrespect, to call Dr. Walsh’s method. 
During the recess I addressed my constituents twice on the- educa- 
tion question. • I do not recognise this as any oifence. It is a public 
■question in which the Protestants of Ulster are keenly interested, 
and upon which their rej^resentatives in Parliament have been too 
long silent. But I entirely deny the charge brought against me by 
the Archbishop in regard to the Convent Schools. Here are the only 
words I applied to these establidiments in the addresses referred to. 
Speaking at Moy, on September 24, I said : — 

*^The National Board of Education has, under Sir Patrick Keenan’s 
guidance, been rapidly travelling in this (t.e., a denominational) direction. 
Under a sj^stem of Results Fees for what is called ‘ Industrial Education,’ 
but which really means the degradation of litei-ary instruction, the making 
of ecclesiastical embroidery and the carving of crucifixes, <!onvents are 
being handsomely endowed out of the public revenue .” — Daily Express, 

- September 25, 1891. 

Again, in the course of an address at Fintona, on January 26 of 
the current year, I referred to Dr. Walsh’s criticism of my speech at 
Moy, and said : — 

“ In Septcml)er last I delivered an address to my constituents at Moy. 
On that occasion I dealt with this diflicult question of education in a 
manner which, however it may have satisfied those I I’epresent, did not 
satisfy Dr. Walsh, No doubt that was a great misfortune, but it is one I 
can aiford to bear. Dr. Walsh has since that date bonoiirod me with three 
speeches in reply to my delivenince at Moy. He hai? wasted a large number 
of adjectives upon me. In one of these speeches I am accused of Jiaving 
insulted the nuns. Do not be alarmed, gei^tlemen. This is only Dr. Walsh’s 
way (jf putting the faxd. that I hold the nuns to l)e untrained and in- 
difierent teachers, and that the CJonvent Schools are inferior to the Model 
-Schools.” 

These words constitute what Archbishop Walsh calls a sustained, 
and indeed, virulent attack” upon the Convent National Schools. It 
is quite true that in defending the Model Schools from the Arch- 
bishop’s attack, which might with perfect accuracy be called 

sustained and virulent,^’ I dealt with the results of the two classes 
of school. But inasmuch as I was defending the Model Schools, and 
merely quoted figures from official returns, I could hardly be charged 
with attacking the Convent Schools, much less of insulting the nuns. 

But what I desire to point out first of all is that in his Contem- 
roRAKY article, Dr. Walsli has adroitly and cleverly changed, at least, 
part of his ground. In all I have said or written upon the education 
question, I never once made any comparison between the Convent and 
the ordinary National Schools. Archbishop Walsh knows this as well 
as I do. And, in making the comparison which forms the staple of 
His Grace’s article, he is simply executing a retreat from a position 
found to be untenable. The warfare in Ireland between Dr. Walsh 
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and xajBelf was as to tiie relatiVe merits of tlie Conrent and tlie 
Model Schools. Nor did I institute even this comparison. His 
Grace, ^ in the pursuit of an occupation, which seems to be at once a 
sacred duty and a never-ending delight, has for years been engaged 
in a systematic attack upon the Model Schools. Speaking quite 
recently at King’s Inns-street Convent School, Dublin, Dr. Walsh 
claimed a complete superiority for the Convent Schools. He gave 
figures purporting to support the claim^ and beyond all doubt the 
figures proved a slightly higher percentage of passes in the Con- 
ventual and Monastic Schools over even the Model Schools. But 
satisfactory as the figures appeared to be, it was my duty to examine 
them, and to show the reading and thinking public that things are 
not always what they seem to be. Accordingly, and having been 
directly challenged, I was able to riiow that a “ pass in a Convent 
School was one thing, and a pass ” in a Model School something 
entirely different. 

In the first place almost 50 per cent., or nearly fifty out of every 
hundred children attending the Convent Schools, were either infants 
or children of tender years in the first or junior class. In the Model 
Schools — which are practically high-class Elementaiy Schools — the 
facts were entirely different— the percentage of infants and children 
of tender years being only 19 as against 47 in the C-onvent Schools. 
Eliminating the infants from each class of school, I proved by 
remorseless figures that the Archbishop’s contention was untenable,* 
and that the Convent Schools could not be compared with those Model 
establishments that have long been the pride of the Irish Educational 
system. 

The Archbishop, having instituted the comparison between the 
Convent and the Model Schools, now runs away from it, and 
covers his retieat by a fresh comparison with schools which were 
not once mentioned in the discussion— vi/.., the ordinary National 
Schools ! This, I repeat, is a fair sample of the Archbishop’s method 
of conducting controversy. And be covers, or attempts to cover, his 
retreat by scattering charges of ignorance and virulence against his 
opponent. But Dr. Walsh may rely upon it that what I have 
ventured to call his method of controversy is better understood by 
Irish educationists than it was when I first had the misfortune to 
differ with him. 

So much for the Archbishop^s main position in the CoNTEMroBAUY. 
Let me further illustrate what one has to meet when he differs with 
His Grace on this question. The Bill now before the House to ‘‘im- 
prove National Education in Ireland *’ proposes to enact compulsory 
attendance at schools in IHe^ corporate towns. Mr. Jackson, on 
* See Daily Estpress, Jannaiy 27 , 2d72« 
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the znotion for leave to introduce the made a very clear and 
persuasive speech. In the debate which followed, Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
Mr. Maurice Healy, Cdl. Nolan, and Mr. John O’Connor were 
amongst the Nationalists who spoke favourably of the Bill. It is 
quite true that they deplored the continued exclusion of the Christian 
Brothers* Schools from aft the advantages of the National system. 
These schools are excluded just as the schools of the Church Educa- 
tion Society are excluded because they are sectarian schools, and 
decline to conform to the rules of the National Board. Mr. McCarthy 
and his friends reserved, and very properly reserved, all detailed 
criticism of the Government measure until the Bill was printed. But 
not one word dropped from the lips of any Irish member during the 
debate calculated to show that the Irish Nationalists disapproved of 
Mr. Balfour’s principle of “modified compulsion.” But what has 
happened ? The debate on the introduction of the Bill was adjourned. 
And before the Bill was printed, and without waiting to acquaint 
himself with its details, Archbishop Walsh proceeded to Arklow on 
Sunday the 6th of March, and there delivered himself of a violent 
attack upon Mr. Jackson’s proposals. Here is a brief extract from 
this speech taken from the National Prm of March 7. Dealing 
with the modified form of compulsion in the Bill, His Grace said : 

“ Your call upon me to come here to-day is the answer of Arklow to the 
slur that now is being put upon our countr}'. I am sure you have read about 
it in the newspapers. They bilk of passing an Act of Parliament to force 
you to do your duty by your cliildren in sending them to school. Well, I 
take it that you meet that insult — for it is a gross insult — by proclaiming 
publicly by your presence here to-day that you need no Act of the British 
Legislature to teach you your duties as Christian parents, and that not only 
are you ready to do your duty in sending your children to school, but that 
you are ready, as you were always ready, to put your hands in your pockets 
to contribute towards tlie building of schools for them to g|(yio. I ctill this 
project of compulsory education an insult to the Irish pe^le (applause). 
Beyond all qi.u*stion, tliat is what it comes to. At the present moment 
Ireland and her people, especially the fathci’s and the mothers of the children 
of Ireland, stand u|K)n their trial before the bar of public opinion, and before 
a hostile majority in the British Parliament at Westminster, on the dis 
graceful charge that, so utterly forgetful have Irish parents become of the 
1 eacliings of religion, and so utterly neglectful have they shown themselves 
of that elementary duty of a pai'ent, the duty of seeing to the education of 
his child, that nothing short of an appeal to Biitish law can now he of efi'erd; 
to force them to the discharge of this essential duty, I call it a disgraceful 
charge (applause). Surely it is so. Guilty or not guilty of it as you may 
be, the charge, at all events, that is laid against you is one of the most dis- 
graceful that could be laid at the doors of any Christian people.” 

When I read this speech I rubbed my eyes. But what must have 
been the feelings of Mr. Balfour— not to speak of Mr. Jackson — 
seeing that the real author of the “ modified compulsion ’* of the Bill 
was Archbishop Walsh ! Speaking in Dublin at the National Teachers’ 
Congress in 1890 His Grace said : 
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** The fourth resolution raises the vitally important question of compulsory 
attendance. Personally I am strongly in favour of a i^easonable measure of 
compulsion. I note tnat the resolution to be^ proposed on the subject is 
most carefully worded. It speaks of a sj^tem of compulsory attendance 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the country. The meeting is, of 
course, awafe that the question is a delicjite one surrounded by many diffi- 
culties. In expressing my personal concurrence in the proposal I must say 
I limit that concurrence to the case of a city such as Dublin, or of large 
towns and cities, if there be any such similarly circumstanced.’’ 

Talk about somersaults^ — what in the history of politics can be 
compared to this? We shall probably never know the real and 
secret history of Mr. Balfour’s educational proposals. But so far as 
the principle of compulsion is concerned it is clear that the right hon. 
gentleman took his cue from the Archbishop. Speaking at Moy on 
the 24th of September last I said : 

Mr. Balfour proposes next session to bring in a Bill to make the system 
of education frese and compulsory. I am in favour of both propositions. 
But there ought to be no half measures. If education is to l)e free and 
compulsory the law should* apply to the whole country. Archbishop Walsh 
does not want this. He wants compulsion in cities and towns only. 1 
hold that this is putting the cart before the hoi*se. There is less education 
in the rural districts than in the cities. If compulsion is required anwbcuc 
as an educational measure it is more required in the country than in tlu* 
towns. In a word, I desire to say that, under the guise of a Bill to make 
education compulsory, we must not have a metisure leaving out three-fourths 
of the country and benefiting mainly the conventual and monastic schools 
in cities and towns.” 

These words were uttered long before any idea of Mr. Balfour’s 
proposals obtained publicity. Let them be read in the light of Mr. 
Jackson^s Bill, and it will be apparent that I was combating no idle 
dream. But what had Dr. Walsh to say to this speech ? Speaking 
at Howth on October 10, 1891 — a fortnight after my meeting at 
Moy — the Ajfeibishop calmly declared in reference to compulsion that 
I had invented an attitude” for him, and that he had no intention 
by any further words to give me fresh ground for misrepresentation ! 
Had His Grace forgotten his speech at the Congress in 1890 ? I in- 
vented no attitude for him on compulsion. He explained clearly and 
tersely what his views were. And, logic and fact having alike been 
set aside by the Government to meet them, Archbishop Walsh calmly 
proceeds to Arklow to throttle his own child. Well may perplexed 
strangers look on and wonder. But to all those who keep their eyes 
open in Ireland the thing is plain and clear enough. As I have said, 
the secret history of Mr. Balfour’s proposals will probably never be 
known. But I take it that Archbishop Walsh and his friends would 
have accepted the principle of “ modified compulsion ” had the Govern- 
ment measure covered concessions on other / points. Had the Bill 
interfered with the Model Schools; had it broken down the fundamental 
principle of the National Board by admitting the sectarian schools of 
the Christian Brothers to the advantages of the National System of 
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Education ; liad it denominationalised the schools where the attend- 
ance is confined to the children of one creed I it highly 

probable we should havS heard nothing about this fresh insult to 
Ireland,” this odious slur upon a Christian people and all the rest 
■of Archbishop Walsh *s tirade at Arklow* Indeed, in such a case, I 
am quite certain we should have had Dr. Walsh stepping to the front 
and claiming the paternity of the scheme. All along I have feared 
some such concessions would be made, and until the Bill emerges from 
committee I shall not be sure of anything. But if they have not 
been made I am quite clear that the proceedings in the House of 
Commons last August on the Training Colleges Bill have had much to 
do with the firmness of the Government, Upon the occasion in ques- 
tion a small, but composite majority, of Conservatives, Liberal 
Unionists, and Badicals defeated Mr. Balfour’s bill. The Training 
College was a mere outwork of the National system. But we held 
then, and we were right, that the road . to the citadel lay that way. 
The Archbishop’s position on compulsion is another sample of his 
method in controversy. 

Once more let us see Dr. Walsh at his beat. All through our con- 
troversy I have steadily maintained that to concede the Koman Catholic 
claims on primary education would be to establish a real and cruel 
Protestant grievance. Aly case has been that the National system of 
education, founded in 1831, and which has rendered priceless service 
to the country, vras established as a non- sectarian system. The 
Roman Catholic Bishops have done their very best in the past to 
destroy this the main principle of the National Board. They have 
so far succeeded, and are now labouring for the enforcement of a 
principle which would make it impossible for Protestant children in 
remote districts of the south and west; to receive secu&r education in 
the State schools, unless combined with what is called “ the Catholic 
atmosphere.” “ Not at all,” says Archbishop Walsh. “ This is only 
one of Mr. Russeirs wild, reckless, and ignorant statements. We only 
ask that the Catholic atmosphere shall prevail in those schools where 
the attendance is exclusively Catholic.” Just so. And it sounds so 
reasonable. But, like a good many of Dr. Walsh’s educational 
theories, it has only to be touched, and it falls to pieces. Let us see 
how this episcopal plan wotild work, I take a small town in any 
southern or western county. The attendance at the National School 
is exclusively Catholic. In fact, there are no Protestants in the town 
or neighbourhood. Under Dr. Walsh’s plan the walls of this school 
would be hung round with Roman Catholic (of course Dr. Walsh and 
Sir John Gorst would call them Christian) emblems. There would 
be an altar in the school, and the priest would be at liberty to do 
pretty much as he liked in regard to religions education. And why 
not ? it may be asked. I could give more than one answer ; but I 
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confine myself to one. Suppose there comes to this town a bank- 
manager, a station-master, an exciseman, or even a policeman, who is 
a Protestant, and who has a family. Where hre these children to be 
educated ? Bear in mind, the National or State sohodl is the only 
school in the place. It is quite clear these children ought to be able 
to attend the State school, maintained as it* is out of public funds. 
The parents of these children are taxpayers ; they are citizens. And 
no bishop or priest ought to be able to impose conditions in regard to 
the education of the children of such people. I shall, doubtless, be 
told of the conscience clause. Well, without saying what I know to 
be true even under the present system, I prefer the National system 
of education, under which all creeds can be, and are being, taught 
without danger to their faith. But even were this point conceded 
what then? Does anybody imagine that the bishops would stop 
there ? Not a bit of it. I notice that the Eoman Catholic authorities 
in Montreal recently forbade Catholic children to attend mixed schools.* 
What, I ask, would immediately follow any such concession as that 
demanded by Dr. Walsh ? There are nearly 4000 mixed schools in 
Ireland ; but in 2000 of these the minority does not exceed eight per 
cent. How long would it be before the bishops discovered the tyranny 
of a system that allowed a small minority to tyrannise over a large 
majority ? Not a year would elapse before their lordships would be 
in full cry. In fact, the thin edge of the denominational wedge 
having been inserted, it would be a mere matter of driving it home. 
I beg to assure the Archbishop that the advocates of mixed education 
quite appreciate his position. They do not mistake his demand. We 
are, indeed, lost in admiration at the speciousness of the plea, as well 
as the arguments so adroitly used to further it. But, convinced as 
we are that the mixed system of education is the only one possible in 
the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, we prefer to bS guided in our 
attitude by some of His Grace's predecessors rather than by himself. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Walsh's confident argument in favour of the 
superiority of the Convent Schools, and of the under-payment of the 
nuns as teachers, I still have something to say. The Archbishop is 
sure of his ground. Let us examine it. Why do the nuns appear to 
be undeqjaid — paid less than the teachers of other National 
Schools ? Dr. Walsh does not explain. But the explanation lies 
on the surface. These ladies are paid mainly by capitation grant. 
The ordinary teachers are paid by class salary. Why the difference 
of system? It is this difference in treatment which makes the 
difference in the payment. And the only apparent reason why these 
ladies do not rank as classified teachers and receive their class salaries 
is because they will not submit to the necessary examination. That 

* See Times, Feb. 9, 1892. 
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this is no question of principle is proved by the fact that there are 
twenty-five Convent Schools paid by classification, and where the 
nuns have qualified for class salaries. The mere fact that the great 
majority of tfiese ladies do not submit themselves for examination 
disposes of the assertion that they are efiScient teachers merely 
because they have recmved the o^inaiy young lady's education 
before entering upon their duties. So long as they refuse to be 
trained or classified as teachers, so long I am entitled to say 
they are untrained and indifferent teachers.” By training and 
classification their incomes would at once be raised. What right has 
Afchbishop Walsh to demand privileges and exemptions for this class 
of teachers ? In my opinion, the Board of Education went a very 
long way when it admitted schools taught under such conditions to 
the advantages of the National system. But Archbishop Walsh 
points to the marked superiority of these Convent Schools over the 
ordinary National Schools. What then ? As I have pointed out, 
my controversy with Dr. Walsh has not been on the rival merits of 
the Convent and the ordinary' National Schools. These schools have 
not been once referred to. The controversy took place upon the 
merits of the Convent and the Model Schools. The Archbishop says 
that I condemn the Convent Schools because the teachers are “ un- 
trained and indifferent.” " But look,” His Grace says, at their 
superiority over the National Schools,” So far as the excellence 
of education is to be proved by “ passes,” and I shall have a 
word to say upon this point later on. Dr. Walsh holds the field. 
But it in no way affects the position I took in defence of the 
Model Schools. The reason why so many of the National Schools 
are defective is that the teachers are in the same plight as the nuns — 
i.e,, they are untrained. And whether the teacher be a nun or an 
ordinary servant of the Board 1 hold training to be a necessity, and 
the want of it a grave defect. Teaching is a profession. Here and 
there, as in the case of Mrs. Barrett, at Kings' Inns-street, who has, 
as Dr. Walsh acknowledges, a system of her own, there are those who 
possess a natural and striking gift of imparting knowledge. But 
these cases are comparatively rare. And in view of the Archbishop's 
own efforts to promote training colleges I cannot think he means to 
assert that training is of no account. But there are two points in 
regard to the Convent Schools 1 should like to deal with. Arch- 
bishop Walsh lays great stress on “ passes.” A teacher in one of our 
largest National Schools writes to me thus : — 

Permit me to suggest that it would be well to have a clause in the 
Education Bill to compel all children who qualify by attendance to be present 
on the day appointed for Results Examination by the Inqieetor. Schools 
where there is to be a big show of passes at examination exclude all doubt- 
ful cases. Suppose 1 have one hundred qualified-by- attendance pupils and 
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a neighboiirisg schoolmaster has the same number. But my neighbour 
excludes ten poorly prepared oi* doubtful pupils, and only gets ninety exam- 
ined, whilst I get one hundred examined, viz., ^1 that have qualified for 
examination. And suppose eighty pupils pass in each case, then my neigh- 
bour has eighty-eight per cent, and I would only have eighty per cent. This 
is something like what is done in Convent Schools and gives the average per 
cent, at examinations over the ordinaiy schools. In ordinary schools all 
pupils that qualify by attendance are examined. In convents a number are 
excluded in order to get a good examination, and so secure the term 
* excellent/ and with it the grant of twelve shillings per head instead of a 
lower capitation grant if the examinations were poor. You will find tliat 
the number of pupils examined in ordinary National Schools is above the 
average attendance, and that the number examined in Convent Schools is 
much below tlie average attendance.” 

Another teacher of great experience writes : 

“ There are rumours that the Convent Scliools are not above resorting to 
devices to secui^e a favourable repoi-t, such as presenting those pupils only 
in whom they have confidence, the other.s liappening to be absent on the day 
of examination. The capitation payment is made, not on those i>resent at 
the examination, but on the average attendance of the quarter." 

I have no means of testing the statements thus made. But if they 
can be tested by a Parliamentary lleturn showing the number who 
qualify for examination in each class of school, and the number who 
are actually exatnined, I think the Government ought to grant it. 

But in addition to my scepticism as to the “ passes,” there is 
another peculiarity of the Convent Schools — viz., the number of 
teachers employed. The popular idea is that these schools are ex- 
clusively taught by nuns. This is not the case. There is a perfect 
army of nnclassed teachers in these establishments. I take six 
Convent Schools in Dublin and six National Schools in Belfast by way 
of comparison in this respect : 


Dublin Convent Schools. 

Average Attendance. 

IV'ac-bers. 

King’s liins-street 

74S 

41 

Manoi* Street 

lb:? 

lb 

Gardiner Street 


2b 

Baldoyle 

. . 1 fib 

5 

Lucan , 


10 

Cabra . 

114 

7 


ibl7 

105 

Belfast National Schools. 

Average Attendauce. 

Teachers. 

Model Scihot)Ls 

. . 1041 

::i2 

CampWrs Row 

. . 257 

b 

Montgomery Street 

St. Joseph’s , , 

. . IDb 

b 

• . 517 

15 

Largymore . 

244 

7 

Fisherwick Place . 

. . 260 

7 


2515 

7S 


I haTe taken these schools at random from the Parliamentary 
Beborn. A closer examination, however, of the Eetura establishes 
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bhe fact that the Convent Schools have a great excess of teachers over 
bhe other schools. The fact that many of these teachers ara of an inferior 
class does not matter so ihuch, seeing that 50 per cent, of the attend- 
ance at the Convent Schools is composed of infants and veiy young 
children. And in this connection it must not be forgotten that the 
convents have resources tJ call upon, and are not solely dependent 
upon the aid received from the State. 

Finally, on this head Dr. Walsh parades the reports on these Con- 
vent Schools by several Protestant inspectors in the year 1864. Did 
His Grace ever hear of Inspector Sheridan’s report ? Will he tell ns 
what happened it, and how the inspector fared ? Why does he not 
quote it ? 

When Dr. Walsh carries his case further, and attacks the Model 
Schools, his method becomes once more apparent. He drops now all 
idea of a full comparison of the two classes of schools. And instead 
of this comparison a general statement is made, and a school of 
each class picked out for comparison. Now, in one of the speeches I 
delivered, and to >Yhich the Archbishop takes so much exception, I 
gave the facts as to each class of school. They are to be found at 
pp. 387-393 of the Report of the Education Commission for 1890. 
The first fact I desire to place on record is this — that when Dr. 
Walsh compares the Convent with the Model Schools, he is comparing 
institutions th^t are essentially different. In the Convent Schools the 
infants and children of tender years constitute 47 per cent, of the 
total attendance. At the Model Schools the infants and very 
young children only count 19 per cent. Dr. Walsh parades the 
‘‘passes” in the Convent Schools, and triumphantly shows that 
the Convent Schools beat even these high class Schools. Passes in 
what, may I respectfully ask? The Archbishop refuses to see it. 
But, after all, passes in an Infant School are not quite the same 
thing as passes in a superior Elementary School. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the Education Commi.ssioners enable us to gauge the merits of 
the two classes of schools, minm the infants. And when Archbishop 
Walsh is deprived of his infants and very young children the facts 
come out in a totally different form. Here they are : 

Monfin ScHCM>ns. 

Percentage of Pupils Examined in each Class to the Total Number 
Examined in all the Chisses. 


Percentage in Infants' grade . 

. . 11-6 


Class I. . • 

8-2 


» U. . . 

. . 11*2 


„ III. . . 

. . 13-2 


„ IV. . . 

ll-il 


„ V. . . 

25*7 


„ VI. . . 

. . 15*9 


100 
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Here are the same figures for the Conyent Schools 


grade . 

. 


32.1 

Claas I. . 

. 


irri 

„ II. . 

, 


13-6 

„ III. . 

, 


11-5 

„ IV. . ■: 

, 


9*3 

„ V. . 

, 


12*1 

„ VI. . 

. 


6-3 


100 


A. mere glance at these figures must couvinoe any one that the 
schools are so essentially different that they cannot be compared. 
I'^he convents have the infants, and in all the advanced classes take a 
low place. The Model Schools have a small percentage of infants, 
but move steadily up with the advanced classes. The teaching 
is, in fact, on a totally different plane. I repeat it’ is absurd to 
compare the passes of Convent with those of Model Schools. It is fair 
to contrast the Convent with the ordinary National School, because 
the raw material operated upon is the same. But eliminating the 
infants here are the figures for the Model and Convent Schools. 


General Abstract of Answering, 



Model Schools. 

Convent Schools. 

Beading . . 

97-3 

t)0*0 

Writing . 

97'5 

07*7 

Arithmetic 

89*6 

87-6 

Spelling , 

89'1 

84*4 

Grammar . 

73*2 

72*9 

Geography 

80*6 

7(;*9 

Agriculture 

71-5 

527 

Bwk-keeping . 

. 81*7 

717 

Needlework 

95*2 

94-C 


Not even in needlework do the convents have the advantage here. 
It is no answer to this to pick out one Convent School and compare 
it with one of the Model Schools. The results aro no doubt excep- 
tionally good at the King’s Inns-street Convent School where the 
teaching staff is abnormally laige. And in Mrs. Barrett the Arch- 
bishop apparently has found a lady with a real genius for teaching. 
But one swallow does not make a summer. And the two systems 
must be judged as a whole. As to the expenditure on the Model 
Schools compared with the cost of the Conventual establishments, 
the Archbishop appears to forget that the Model Schools are estab- 
lishments for the training of teachers as well as Elementary Schools. 
And when allowance is made for this, the cost of these schools is not 
excessive. 

In regard to the Dunmanway School the Archbishop has 
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missed the real point of tny argnihent. 1 said, in effed;, that the 
^Ifational Board ought not to endow a Convent School by a capitation 
^ant of 10s. to ruin tlieir own Model School, Dr. Walsh says 
this is another ' attack on the Convent Schools, and that the grant 
is 12s. How does that fact afiTect my argument? If the objection 
was to 10s., is it lessened when the bribe is made into 12s. ? f 

I conclude this controversy by* expressing the satisfaction felt by 
the supporters of the mixed and non-sectarian system of education in 
Ireland at the general character of the Government Education Bill. 
It was feared by many that an inroad would be made on that system 
of education which has withstood the attacks of a packed Commission 
and the constant assaults of the Bom^ hierarchy. This danger is 
happily passed for the present. The Irish clerical party has met 
with a rebuff. And the cause of education has been saved, from a 
great danger. 

T. W. Russell. 


VOU LXI. 


2 V 



SHADY TK0THS. 


S HADY Truths— what does the phrase mean? It has a double 
aspect It may and does mean something that is not at once 
api»rent, somethbg that does not make its way the moment it is started, 
something the natiual man may even be disposed flatly to deny. With 
this warning beforehand, disputants are evidently entitled to great 
liberty. It is entirely within the right of every one to hesitate, to doubt, 
to quOTtion, to deny, all that may follow. And they may feel that 
they are not only intellectually right, but are morally jiistiiied in this 
attitude of scepticism. They may probably rely on no scant measure 
of popular support. For it must be admitted that these shady truths 
are shady in something more than the obscurity that interferes with 
their wady recognition. Besides not looking sound, they often don’t 
look nice. They are in conflict with popular sentiment. But still 
if they are true they are true, and it becomes all the more necessary 
to inost upon them because they may be disliked. Take, for instance, 
the first of these shady truths I want to insist upon. It is — 

Saving, not spending, makes work for the workman. What 
nonsense ! It is opposed to common sense. The experience of every 
man shows it is false. It is liily necessary to look around to get rid 
of this absurdity. We see a man given to spending — even, it may 
be, running through his fortune. He may not be doing much good to 
himself or to his family, and on that ground we may have to condemn his 
conduct, but as he sets his money flying so he sets workmen at work. 
All his extravagances involve the employment of others, sometimes 
perhiqtt on unworthy objects, sometimes on worthy, but that is neither 
here nor tiiere, and is braide the argument. Giving work is what we 
are talking about, and that the spender gives work is as clear as 
* A lecture delivered at Li^eard, Jannaiy 26, 1892. 
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noonday. Look at the other side, at the who spends nothing, 
and saves as mnch as he can from years end to year’s end. No 
servants, no labourers, no tradesmen# bless him. He lives without 
benefiting anybbdy, and if every one were like him, the workmen 
would have to go to the workhouse. This first truth is shady, for it 
is untrue, and it is shady, Vor it teaches men to be selfish instead of 
being generous, to be niggardly where they should be liberal, to be 
grasping where they should partake with their fellows. 

Here is a coil to deal with, and how shall we begin ? I fancy my 
opponent a little flustered with astonishment and indignation at the 
crude fallacy I have put forward as a truth, with no morO apology than 
is admitted in calling it a shady one; and perhaps the best thing 
to do is to ask him to put aside for a few moments ' the too 
exciting proposition that has been launched, and to contemplate two 
lives spent side by side in the north of England a century or so ago. 
The illustration is not new, though I know not with whom it originated : 
but the argument involved in it seems relegated to the shade as soon 
as it is appreciated, and apparently it cannot be cited too often. The 
two were men of the highest rank, and the one had all the virtues 
and faults of his class and generation. He kept a large house, 
with open-handed hospitality. A huge retinue of servants ministered 
to his pleasures. His horses were famous, but more than his horses 
he loved his fighting cocks, the breed, pluck and combative tenacity of 
which excited bis utmost enthusiasm. How he would have wondered 
could he have been persuaded that from some capricious ground of 
cruelty another century would forbid to men the rapture of a cock- 
fight ! His cellars were worthy of his magnificence, and though his 
great grandson to-day may lament an income reduced by the interest 
of his mortgages, no one in his own time hesitated to hail him the 
friend as he was the prince of the whole country-side, who kept the 
great social machine going by his munificence. Now tnm to the 
other noble. He kept no house at all. A maid, or a couple of maids, 
sufficed to attend upon him. Neither pleasures of the field nor of the 
table attracted him, and there was a good deal of grumbling at the 
loss of enjoyment, as well as of empteyment, which his own self- 
denial cost his neighbours. People said he had a cnuse. He set 
himself to work, with his chosen friend and adviser, to ocmstruct a 
canal, which should be a great highway of trade in the north-west, 
and he saved every penny of hia income to fulfil this project. The 
feat was accomplished, and remains an enduring monument of his 
energy, and an equally enduring spring of profit and utility in the 
working of the industrial world. The saving of this duke created an enor- 
mous endowment for his family, but it provided also an ever-recnrrent 
meansof employment for successive generations of workmen. Comparing, 
therefore, the two lives what have we to say ? Each commanded the means 
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of support of many lives, and each — such is the first superficial view— • 
used them, we may say expended them, as remuneration for services 
desired by him. But the services rendered to the one expired as 
they .were rendered ; the services desired by and rendered to the 
other left as their product the means, and something more than the 
means, of employment, an implement making work more productive 
and so inviting and repaying, even necessitating, the employment of 
workmen through an aftertime. What the one had he spent and it 
was gone. What the other had he employed, and saved by employ- 
ment, and the result has again been ' a source of continuous employ- 
ment. He added, he created, and made, and may almost be said to 
have since maintained, a new line of work for workmen. As for the 
other, we have talked of his mortgages, and these represent an 
absolute destruction of what might have been abiding means of 
employment — something very like the reverse of the making of work 
for the workman, a loss and a permanent loss to the industrial com- 
munity. 

If these two lives can be taken as examples of saving and 
jBpending, there would seem after all to be some ground for submitting 
the shady truth that saving not spending makes work for the work- 
man. Not a bit of it, says the objector. The Duke of Bridgewater’s 
^ase was not a fair case of saving ; it is an illustration of the results 
of judicious expenditure. It proves nothing — not indeed that we 
need go so far to find an example of the same virtue. Haven’t we 
had something like it in our own Cornwall, though, it may be said, on 
a smaller scale ? Haven’t we heard of a man in this county who 
gave himself up fifty or sixty years ago, not to make a canal but to 
construcb a railway, running from sea to sea with a harbour at each 
end for the trade he planned to develop ? His faith and energy 
were akin to the Duke’s, and his memory deserves equal honour. 
But these are exceptional cases. If their saving has been the 
constant means of making work for the workman, you cannot deduce 
from such instances support for the general proposition that saving 
as a rule must be credited with this result. Well, what is saving as 
we understand it, and as it it practised by those wlio save to-day ? 
The miser who secretes his gold in a stocking cannot indeed be 
credited with much result from the action. He is no better than the 
spendthrift, he is indeed on all fours with him in that what he does 
is exhausted in the first stroke ; and the only . difference between 
them is that some one may find the miser’s gold after he has departed 
and attempt new uses with it. But this hoarding miser is not the 
saving man of to-day. It is not with such that we are concerned. 
When a man saves nowadays^ he turns his saving to account. He 
uses it. He makes it grow. He wants a return — may be of 
profit, it may be of interest. If the former, he is obviously workiog 
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in the same spirit as the Duke of Bridgewater or Mr, Treffry. He 
may not construot a canal or make a railway^ he may not open a 
mine or build a harbour ; no new enterprise may illustrate his large- 
mindedness, but in the pursuit of profit he is developing or conduct- 
ing some labour-sustainitig industry, he means to keep it up, to timi 
it over again and again, ti make it productive and reproductive, and 
though he may fail— for he may make mistakes in design, or his 
powers of performance may not be equal to his ambition— yet it is 
plain that in his method of saving what is at his disposal he is 
giving work to the workman which would not happen if he spent and 
exhausted the store he is saving and utilising. 

“ Yes, yes, that may be the case with him,” is the answer, “ but 
how about the ordinary man who simply leaves his money to fructify 
at interest with his bankers ? ” Let us then pursue his conduct, 
which may be taken as a type of all ordinary investors. He looks to 
get interest ; and those who take his money, and allow him interest, 
must look to making the interest they pay him and something more 
may be,. But metal of itself does not grow bigger. “ When did 
friendship take a breed of barren metal of a friend ? ” says Antonio ; 
and the disdainful question of the Venetian is an echo of the judgment 
of one of the wisest of men. But, in spite of the authority of Aristotle, 
it is the fallacy of an incomplete analysis. As we go on and on, we 
come at last upon the man whose conduct is an explanation of the 
puzzle how interest comes to be paid. The money is found at the last 
employed in obtaining some materials — implements, merchandise, com- 
modities, what may perhaps be shortly called usable things — which are 
used in co-operation with labour in the production or reproduction of 
something replacing the things used up, with a surplus. Saving by 
a mere investor presumes interest, and interest is at last traced to the 
reproductive use of usable things obtained through saving. It is true 
that, while saving generally operates as an actual addition to the stock 
of the world, sometimes it only rescues from destruction what would 
otherwise be destroyed without an equivalent; as, when it passes 
into the hands of a spendthrift, who gives in exchange some imple- 
ments of production he cannot so readily eat up ; but whether it keeps 
the store undiminishod or adds to it, it is savmg which provides, 
maintains, and establishes work for the workman ; and the man who 
simply deposits his money in a bank at interest does as really and 
truly set the machine in m(M;ion as he who at first-hand devotes his 
savings to some enterprise of his own choice, conducted under his 
own superintendence and inspiration. So I revert to fny shady 
truth, which I hold to be establii^ed. I would not have everyone 
of the same opinion— at least all at once. Let it be turned over and 
over. It may be tested by the facts of life as they surround us. If 
in the end the doctrine is accepted, well ; if not, why the truth k 
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aiiady, and I won’t complain. But in working up the propoaitioii we 
have atumbled upon another shady truths amd here it is : 

Whatever seems to be laid by, what is really saved by thole who 
save, is not money, but usable things; But, before entering upon this; 
there are two observations which ought to bo made by way of caution 
with respect to the proposition we have be^n investigating. In the 
first place, I have not been dealiog at all with the moral question how 
far a man is at liberty to spend, and how. far he is under an obligation 
to Save. 1 have been tracing only the conseqaential operations of 
saving, which must, indeed, have a considerable beanng on the 
definition of moral duty in relation to it; but 1 have abstained from 
any such application of the proposition sought to be established. 
Whether a particular man ought to save, and how much he ought to 
save, must be answered according to circumstances in each case. For 
my own part, I think it may reasonably be held that, within certain 
limits, a man may spend for himself ; and the practical question turns 
upon the ascertainment of these limits. I have not tried this task, 
and I most repeat the caution against its being supposed that I have. 
My second observation is akin to my first. The man who discovers 
that by saving he makes work for the workman is not entitled to 
plume himself on his virtue when he makes the discovery. It is 
the intent in the mind of the actor which determines the moral 
character of his action, and when a thing done produces consequences 
neither foreseen nor intended, the doer may felicitate himself on his 
luck, but not on his virtue. Saving may sometimes be a vice, how- 
ever happy the results. I leave it to casuists to work out the inquiry 
thus suggested. 

Now for the proposition that, whatever seems to be saved, it is not 
money but usable things (a very large phrase) that are really accu- 
mulated. There is one rough and ready way in which this may be 
tested. The inhabitants of this United Kingdom make enormous 
additions to their wealth every year. Mr. Giffen has attempted an 
estimate of the average addition — a task of enormous difficulty 
because prices go up and down, and the thing that may be worth a 
certain sum to-day may be worth more or worth less this day twelve- 
month though absolutely unchanged in itself. It is as completely 
the same thing as is possible with human creations, but the selling 
price changes. However, Mr. Gifien has made out that in the course 
of ten years, 1875 to 1885, the wealth of the nation incioased from 
,£8,500,000,000 to £1 0,000,000,000, or let us say at least £150,000,000 
a year. But what has been the increase in the money within our 
borders? Substantially there has been no increase at all, it is even 
possible that it may have diminished. The estimates whidh bankers 
and statisticians put forward nowadays of the coin we possess are 
certainly leas than they used to be. Great additions have been made 
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with his .. bankei^ has nn<M>nscioatt^^^^^^^ to send his saving^ bach 
into the use of the community, and his accumulations are ulthnately 
represented by the things %hich the customers of the banker have 
got together and are using in the enlargement, development, and 
maintenance of the great workshop of the world. Sometimes the 
man has consciously done for himself what is perhaps more frequently 
done unconsciously through a banker. The holder of railway del>en- 
ture stock is part proprietor of the railway^ The man who lends 
money to a great municipality justly regards its waterworks, its gas- 
works, or its harbours as the forms in which his savings have been 
embodied. So with respect to the lenders to Indian and Colonial 
Governments. What the saver might have spent passes through many 
transformations, it may be, to India or the colony and sustains the 
making of railways or works in which his savings are fixed. And 
the lender to a banker must not think that his money lies all locked 
up in a safe, developing in the dark mysterious qualities of growth 
which afford him his annual interest. Out goes the money, or the 
greater part of it, as it comes in. A comparatively small proportion 
is kept in the bank for instantaneous calls, the rest is flying about 
from hand to hand — circulating as it is called — and the banker’s 
set off is represented by all kinds of substantial things in the hands 
of his debtors which can be converted into money under pressure at 
every degree of rate of rapidity. Bankers, indeed, make a little 
scrap of money go a long way, and the best among them is he who 
makes the least quantity serve to provide for all demands without 
suspicion of hesitation. As to whether all bankers could at any and 
every moment meet a combination of all their creditors presenting 
©imuitaneously all their possible accumulated demands — I do not wish 
to excite alarms, but this is a case where recognition of the truth 
may .prevent panic, — it does not seem as if the money existed to make 
the feat possible. The question is like another that may be suggested, 
and, in fact, does arise too often in life. Can all the audience of 
hall, church, or theatre, pass at one and the same moment through 
its doors ? The world is organised on a theory of human reasonable- 
ness, which sometimes breaks down. There is not, there never can 
be, this extravagant facility of exit. There ai*e not, there never can 
bej the means of a universal simultaneous liquidation of ell debts. 
Movexnents sometimes arise tending to such a demand, but generally 
pass off. At times, however, they will not, and perhaps cannot, be 
abated, and in sudi circumstances many devices have been employed. 
One of the commonest is to authorise some State bureau to issue 
certificates for money in excess of the money in the bureau, and to 
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that a stated interval no debtor shall be under any ob^tion to 
pay any debt/ are the devices to^; which we and others aro 

froth tittie to time driven, when men forget thht though they may 
indiyidually save money the money is not saved. If interest is to be 
earned — and it is interest savers seek — the coin kept in hand can never 
be enough to satisfy a simultaneous presentation of all possible claims. 
All that can be expected is that enough should be stored to satisfy 
the ordinary coarse, plus ^ margin for the extraordinary demands for 
which a reasonable precaution con be taken. These oonsiderations 
naturally lead ns onwards. As we grope our way in the shade the 
outlines of things become dearer ; our eyes adapt themselves to the 
twilight, and further definition is possible. If when we singly appear 
to accamul ate money we are in fact co-operating in the accumnlation 
of things, can wp trace any connection between the borrowing and 
lending of money and the movement of things ? We have already 
seen some reason for discriminating between the normal action of 
mankind and the acute supervenient crises which sometimes disturb it. 
When from some cause or other the alarm of liquidation is excited, 
and people are jostling and tumbling over one another in the golden 
gangways, money, hard money, is the last as it is the first object of 
desire. The stress continues or increases till at the psychological moment 
the proper functionary proclaims : “ Let my paper be gold,” and the 
fit passes. AfiavU caruidlarvus et dissijHintvr, But the course is 
otherwise in ordiuaiy circumstances. A man has money — the surplus 
of his earnings or receipts — and puts it into a bank. We have seen 
that this means that there are commodities ready at his call in 
exchange for his money, which he might have obtained and used up, 
either personally or through ministers of his pleasure ; the result in 
either case being a final consumption of such commodities ; but he 
prefers a permanent return, which can only be obtained by reproduc- 
tive use, and his power is passed on through his banker till it cornea 
to be exercised by some trusted person who has in contemplation a* 
scheme Of reproductive employment. Behind the borrowing and 
lending of money there is thus seen in working the borrowing 
and lending of things, which, reserved by thrift from immediate 
and final consumption, are devoted by enterprise to some abiding 
and reproductive use. A banker who turns over his bill-case 
feels the world moving under his fingers. It would sOem that 
if we put aside those acute crises to which attention has been 
directed, the question whether money is cheap or dear really dependa 
upon the relation between the eMciency of thrift in a community 
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cheap wieh ah hn^nally large qnantity of it has to be giyen for 
ordinaiy commoditiee, and^is dei^ wheal an nnusnally small qtmtity 
snffioea for their acquisition ; bnty while scales of prices may vary— 
indicating an affluence or a scarcity of money-^the chronic causes of 
thrift and enterprise, upon which depend the rates paid for the use 
of thidgs, may and do operate independently of the particular ruling 
scale for the time being. Changes in the scale do, without doubt,, 
indicate the operation of causes which may facilitate thrift or 
stimulate enterprise ; but, whether the scale be relatively high or 
low, whether the standard of prices be as it was four hundred years 
ago as it is to-day, the rate of interest is normally determined by tho 
relation between the quantity of things thrift accumulates and the 
quantity enterprise is ready to absorb. The Energy of thrift may 
outrun the apparent opportunity of enterprise and interest be low, as 
would seem to have been for some time past the experience of Holland ; 
or the openings for enterprise may exhaust the resources of a most 
efficient thrift — the normal condition of younger colonies ; and 
between these extremes every variety of relation may exist. But it 
is time to stop. We must refrain from pursuing the shady avenues 
that allure us. It is too easy to roam in speculations about currency 
** in wandering mazes lost.” It is necessary rather to turn back and 
pick up a truth or two more intimately connected with the first I 
ventured to propound, and certainly not less shady, if shadiness can 
be tested by the vehemence and pertinacity of opposition. 

I launched the proposition, Saving, not spending, makes work/^ 
Take this correlative truth for consideration : 

Work can be maintained only so far as saving precedes it. The 
original proposition has not always commanded assent. This cor- 
relative proposition has quite recently been met with strong con- 
demnation. A short and simple refutation of it has been advanced. 
“ You say,” thus runs the argument, “ work can be maintained only 
so far as saving precedes it ; but what is it you save ? Is not this 
necessarily part of the product of work, and, if so, does not the pro- 
position involve the absurdity of saying that work is impossible unless 
something precedes it, which is itself a creation of work ? A thing 
cannot depend for existence upon the existence of its own consequent.’" 
This is a very plausible, apparently fatal, argument; but let me 
parallel it with another. Suppose I say that children are reared, 
thanks to the nurture and care they receive from their parents, and 
some cme retorted t^at, the parents had once been children themselves^ 
IS all parents before them. Would one, in view of this retort, which 
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is a trutih, be obliged to abaaidmi Ibe dictum that obiidreu owe ^ir 
i^aring to tbeir parents ? I tbiuk iiot. The answer would be that, 
whatever we must conceive of the circum^nces in whibb Ibe first 
human being crawled into existenc^^ it is still a triitb of life, as we 
know ity that, but for the nurture and cate of parents, children would 
not be reared.. The argument for the 4ep^dence of work upon 
saving is stronger. We may puzzle ourselves over the logical fflemma of 
a primitive mm sharpening his flint, and upon what store of food or of « 
strength he proceeded ; but we are bound to confess that In the world 
of industry as we know it, no man does any work save as he is 
sustained in doing it ; that no group of men can co-operate in pro- 
ducing any work unless there are means ready to sustain them in its 
production, and, if this production be a work of time, the provision 
must be commensurate with the labour. There must be a store before 
the work can be undertaken. If the work is to be completed, the 
store must be big enough at the outset, or there must be means of 
replenishing it whilst the work is in progress. When the enterprise 
is completed, it represents the consumption of all the store that has 
been provided to arrive at the end. When the work is finished it 
may be used as a means of assisting in the reproduction of the store 
used up in making it, and the enterprise will be a success if all that 
has gone out comes back with something more ; but, before this use 
begins, a store, more or less considerable, mast have been expended, 
and must have been saved. Consider what goes to the makmg of a 
big ship, and still more of a big railway. Neither could be begun 
unless savings had been eifected beforehand. Each can be carried on 
only so far as savings have been forthcoming to snstain it. It is no 
answer to this argument, as some seem to have thought, that the 
work accomplished at any time is an equivalent to the stores that 
have been consumed in accomplisbing it. This may be true, and in 
well conceived enterprises will be true ; but it does not affect the 
truth we have been insisting upon, that, without the pre-existence of 
the stores thrift has provided, the work could not have been done. 
Observe, I have said nothing of the sources whence these necessary 
savings are obtained. A body of workmen may agree together to 
undertake a certain work, each having stored enough to sustain him- 
self to the end of it, or some of the workmen — ^the whole body still 
undertaking the work for theraselveB-^-may borrow from friends 
enough to enable them to do tbeir quota ; or, again, another body 
having accumulated the necessary store, may gp to the workmen and 
employ the latter by agreement to do the work, paying them out of 
their accumulated stores to carry it through. All tiiese are separate 
forms of industrial enterprise found e3dsting, with or without modi- 
fications; but they are all consistent with— they do, indeed, all 
require— a provision of savings sufficient to carry the work through, if 
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Hitherto it may be confessed I have been exalting saving, but novr 
1 am gomg to do something that may rather seem as a glorification of 
destructum. Ther^ that scattereth and yet increaseth, is a saying 
of old time, and the seed that is saved is only saved to be scattered, 
but thereout comelh in due time the increase. We save in the form 
of usable things, and as they are usable so must they be used, or Hie 
very purpose and benefit of saving is lost. But I want to go some- 
what further than this— which indeed, though true, is scarcely shady. 
What I want you to consider is this, that, quite apart from the con- 
sumption in use of the things we have saved, our greatest progress is 
marked by the bringing to nought of the treasures, material and im- 
material, whether of useful things or trained faculties, we have been 
at pains to acquire and maintain. The implements of one generation 
are neglected by the next. The arts and methods of work of our 
fathers are superseded by the processes of to-day. Hand-looms may 
have been a great invention, and may be costly, but the time comes 
when they are superseded, and find their way prematurely to the 
scrap-heap. A silent revolutiou is continually going on; the better 
our progress the speedier the change, and the more rapid the abandon- 
ment of costly and precious machinery. Happily things get worn 
out, but worn out or not they must be thrown aside or degraded to 
use in some obscure comer where with endless pains an effort is made 
to keep up by redoubled personal care and labour a failing struggle 
with the quicker and better work made possible by the use of newer 
implements. Eveiy step we advance puts out of use and turns to no 
account something that had been anxiously and laboriously got together. 
Progress tramples on things, and Ihe spectacle excites very little pity, 
though the owner of the possession thus left behind does not always 
ehare the joy of the movement. Fancy the numberless Httle mills 
that used to adorn our valleys, beloved by poets and painters, nearly 
all gone, leaving picturesque decaying ruins behind them, as much out 
of date as Ensseirs waggons or the little coasting schooners that 
brought our tradesman's goods from the London mart to our sea- 
ports half a centaiy ago at the rate of a voyage every oHier month 
or even longer. But the other half of this truth is not so easily 
accepted. We can regard with comparative equanimity the super- 
session of things, but it is not so easy for workmen to rejoice in the 
supersession of faculties. That the craft we have learnt should go 
out of date^ %at the dexterity on which we have prided ourselves 
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shotild be rivalled and more than rivalled by a wretched combisatioD 
of steel and iron with a splutter of steam behind it is a difficult thing 
to stomach. The change lessens the toil o! life ; it enables things to 
be got with less labour ; it multiplies them for the %S6 of all ; but, 
when we have summed up these thbgs in the maxim that the more 
we make work unnecessary the greater labour industrial progress, we 
are expressing a truth so shady that I "am not surprised so many 
should find their gorge rise at it with disgust. Make work unnecessary 1 
says the natural man, especially if he be a workman, what I want is 
to make work more necessary. I hasten to couple my last proposition 
with another with which indeed it is in the experience of life indis- 
solubly associated. The more we make work unnecessary the greater 
our progress ; yes, but the more we make work unnecessary the greater 
the demand for work that springs into existence. There is no limit 
to our desires. Supply one more easily than hitherto, and another 
arises seeking gratification ; and the fact that the first has been so 
easily supplied gives us the means of gratifying the .second. If labour 
is dispensed with, what went to remunerate that labour in the past is 
left free to remunerate the same quantity of human toil devoted to 
some service that has been waiting to be developed— nay, every real 
discovery involves more than this, for inasmuch as it lessens the 
toil necessary to supply some want of the social world, it shows that 
with the same toil as before a larger world can be supplied. And 
there is a middle coarse we may adopt. We need not increase the 
world to the utmost at the cost of falling back to the same measure of 
toil as before. We may rest at an intermediate stage, and have at 
the same time a reduction of the individuaVs toil, and a multiplication 
of the ranks, and an enlargement of the numbers of the toilers. I 
need not point out what trades have been developed, what wants 
have craved and received gratification within this generation through 
the surplus of means which the cheapening of the supply of former 
wants has made possible. Happy those who are on the alert for new 
openings, whose brains are quick, whose hands are cunning, whose 
minds are ready ! They can contemplate our shady truths without 
embarrassment, nay, even find them radiant. They catch occasion as 
it arises, and new opportunities call on them not in vain. The great 
world-machine moves, and in its remorseless sweep flings aside things 
and persona alike that are found wanting ; but as occupatioiis go 
occupations come. It is for man to be master of his fate, and to put 
before himself as tlie great art of life the training of his faculties for 
^any hazard. 

Leonard OouKiNEY. 



THE FEIENDSHIPS OF BALDWIN 


A DIALOjGUE. 


I. 

“ ly'OU are unfair— yon, who teaeh the rest of us that justice is 
1 most often charity, dear Signora Elena,” remonstrated Bald- 
win. “ For it is unfair to judge the present condition of any one, 
and particularly of your humble serrant, by his opinion of several 
years ago. Now, it must be three, five, even seven years ago since 
Carlo wrote, down our talks dc, omnUiis rehm et quihmlam aliis" 

“ But I complain of the contrary,” answered his hostess, smiling 
with her indulgent, half-amused month, while scrutinising him with 
her earnest eyes : “ I complain that you have not changed enough, 
or changed rather in the wrong direction. I noticed, in reading our 
dear Carlo’s notes of your discussions, that you tended to — don’t 
know what to call it exactly— a sort of optimistic pessimism, or rather 
an ascetic epicureanism. And now you seem more than ever a kind 
of double-headed Janus — ^you know the things in the Eoman gardens — 
with one mouth declaring that we must strive to realise happiness 
for others, and the other month declaring that only in the unreal 
oan one be happy. We are to improve reality with all our might ; 
and yet we are to find peace only in art, in poetry, in human beii^ 
treated as unrealities. Now what use would there be in improving 
reality, if only the unreal can give any satisfaction ? If, on the other 
hand, beanty is not life, bat something ontmde it and incapa W g 
of aiding it, what right have yon, who preach the amelioiadon of 
life, to waste your time in its enjoymemt ? ” 

The^ were seated outside a house on the hay of Spesia, in a littie 
grove o! ilexes, with here and there a big tuft of white heather, or < 
a bush of delicately extended lenriscns. Between the tteris, between 
the boles, slender and dark, and the clusters Of pointed d|rk leaves, the 
sea washeamg in driioate kminous greyness'-mysterions, nnearihly, 
as it never appears sate through branches, pale^^^^a^^ austere. ‘ , 
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“ Yon are mistaken ; ” rifjoined Baldwin, wondering at the same 
time whether there might not some truth still hidden to him in 
the lady*s words ; “ and had Carlo written dbwn a talk we had together,, 
some two years back, when we went to hear Gliick’s in Borne,, 

you would not accuse me of separating art and life, the wholesome*- 
ness of the one from that of the other. / And see, by a fortunate 
coincidence, 1 have this very morning taken what I alwt^s call in my 
mind a naoral walk.” 

A moral walk ? ’* 

“Yes; don’t laugh. Perhaps we all know the impression, or 
perhaps indeed you, who seem to carry God about wherever you go, 
don’t know What it is to meet Him on the high road. I sometimes 
do— rarely ; and I always remember these walks as events in my life. 
I had one once in your Apennines, five or six years ago, and one also^ 
along the Tweed near Kelso. To-day it was in that torrent- bed to* 
the back of your house ; there were three sweetbriar bushes, covered 
with white rosea, among the round black stones, and the birds were 
singing like mad in the acacias. It seems there sometimes happens 
some conjunction of oneself and things outside oneself, which causea 
certain moments, although they are loafing moments of mere 
desultory thought and impression, to be, in the highest sense, lived hj 
m. The world presents only its beautiful side ; everything is satis* 
factory, everything harmonious ; the little worries of life disappear, 
and its meaner problems. The goodness of visible things, the ob- 
literation, perhaps, also of Mankind out of Nature — mankind with 
its contradictions and imperfections, its train of suspicions — all render 
us able to hope in ourselves, to feel the preponderance of the Better, 
its almost inevitable triumph, in such a way that we can recognise 
our worst faults— with humility indeed, but neither self-abasement nor 
rebelKon. Moments these, in which we spiritually live and spiritually 
grow, the rest of life being but the application of what has beea 
learned mainly in them.” 

“ Well, and what did you learn this morning in the torrent-bed by 
the three briar bushes ? ” asked she. 

“ Oh, nothing new to you, dear Signora Elena,” answered Baldwin 
smiling, “the mere old story over again.” 

“ Which old story, Baldwin ? I fear the very one which seems to^ 
me so felse and contradictory — -that life and happiness are separate* 
things, that the reality and the ideal are never to be reconciled ? ” 

“ Not at all ; I cannot understand why you should tax me with 
tha*. You know, on the contrary, that art,™ for instance, is in my 
eyes legitimate and noble only when it makes us sounder for the 
struggle of life. And 1 tell you about my exactly 

because they show how great a moral aid aU true b^ty must be to 
us. But here comes one who really is that strange tkfxture of stoic 
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and epicurean which you acppse jne being. Does she not look 
like PhOosqphy in desceni|^ifrom some fresco, a# she comes 

along your BottioeiU 

Aa L^y All^a advanced, all ^fssed in white, her tall and stately 
figure fra between the black ileac arches, with the shimmer of 
grey sea here and there^ ^e seemed indeed to prbire her oWn asser<* 
tion, that this walk was r»lly in a strange land underground, where 
the ghosts of poets wandered, with laurel wreaths on their heads. 

Well/’ she asked, sitting down on the marble bench, apd taking 
one of her invalid friend a thin hands with shy tenderness, “ what did 
they jay among the ilexes overhanging the sea ? ’’ 

‘‘ They were saying,” answered ^Id win, “ that your poor friend is 
a double-headed Janus, with one face for pessimism and one for 
optimism i and he was trying to divert the criticism by remarking 
that Lady Altbea is balf an epicurean and half a stoic.” 

“ Whereupon she answered that it was time for dear Signora Elena 
to take her jtfternoon walk,” and Lady Althea very deliberately slipped 
her friend’s arm tbrougb one of ber own, and having banded Baldwin 
some shawls, took up a cushion in ber free hand. 

“ The mistake which I seem to see in Baldwin,” went on Signora 
Elena, as they slowly ascended a little valley, where the slender 
budding poplars powdered with palest, most exquisite gold the ghostly 
greenish grey of the olive trees, “ exists I think also, but in a some- 
what different way, in Lady Althea ; so you must let me quarrel with 
it to my heart’s content. You say, Baldwin, that you by no means 
divorce the serious work of life from your ideal pleasures. It is true 
so far as art and beautiful nature are concerned ; you admit them as 
ennobling factors in reality. But — ^if I may judge by the notes 
whicb Carlo took down of your talks, and also by things I have beard 
you say-rryou seem to treat human beings, and the feelings with 
which they may inspire you— the human beings you actually know — 
as something much more remote from life and its duties, as a much 
more than artistic material for unreal pleasures ” 

“ But,” interrupted Lady Althea, assuming that look, as Baldwin 
called it, of one of the youths in Plato’s Dialogues, “surely no on© 
can insist more earnestly ,than Mr. Baldwin upon the duty of sharing 
oar thoughts with others, even of attempting to infiuence them to the 
utmost. Why, but for him, 1 might still think the world a box of 
jerking puppets.” 

“ Yes, he admits the importance of other people in so far as their 
opinions and thmr action upon others, not himself, are concerned. 
But, excej^ in this religion to himself, he tends to seek in other 
creatures Jmerely oertm ms^etical pleasures— Measures apparently 
conscionsly unreal to hb^elf ; .letting himself watch them when they 
are picturesque, or when, by putting out the candles or half duttmg 
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bis eyes, he can make them seem picturesque; instead of trying to 
understand and be understood by them, instead, in very simple words, 
of allowing himself to love them/’ ^ 

Baldwin felt, as those keen, kind eyes sought his, ahd as he 
into the face, worn with bodily pain and the troubles of others, but 
enriched thereby, as a beautiful marble is.hniiched in tone by expo- 
sure to rain and wind, that, in this case, ine had certainly yielded to 
very real alTection. Yet he knew that his friend bad divined the truth, 
ond he admitted it. 

“ Yes,” he answered, but surely that is inevitable as one grows 
out of youth, unless heaven have endowed one to love all creatures 
merely because they are alive and may therefore suffer. Nay, do not 
interrupt me, Signora Elena ; though, after all, how can you under- 
stand such matters ? God has made you, like St. Francis, His Simpleton. 
There are things incomprehensible to you, though clear as daylight. 
Sdll, I will try to explain myself. As years pass, the habit of dealing 
fairly with oneself may lead, does lead, to dealing unfairly with others ; 
the recognition of one’s own baseness to the disbelief in their 
nobility. I am not alluding to a facility of crediting others with 
x)ne*8 own shabby thoughts and deeds ; personally, I think I have 
rather a difficulty in realising that others can be half as poor creatures 
as myself. I am speaking of something different from that and more 
subtle : the recognition of all that is hollow, delusive, or inex- 
plicable in ourselves ; a recognition which comes to most, at least many, 
of us after our first youth, making us gradually suspect our neighbours 
of being as self -deluded, as unreal as ourselves. Experience tells us 
that the motives we assign for our actions, even to ourselves, are not 
the real ones, the explanations of our preferences not the principal ; 
that we are for ever treating as primary and all-important merely quite 
secondary and accidental causes and reasons, deluding not merely 
others, but ourselves. Add to this the .recognition that so much in 
ourselves which passes muster as spontaneous is mere conventioniEkl habit; 
so much which we call moral, merely physical ; the crude cravings or 
complaints of the body masqueraded as elations and depressions of the 
soul. My neighbour thinks he is making an effort ; but 1 know that 
I often think I am making an effiort when in reality I am merely 
slipping, slipping^ or cheerfully stepping out. This truthfulness begets 
suspicion ; arid very often, doubtless, injuBtice to others is born of 
justice to oneself. And the more people seek to explain tbemMves, 
the clearer grows the cynical consciousness of one’s explanibtions of 
oneself, and one becomes unable to enjoy the commerce of others, 
because one dislikes the contact with oneself. Therefore, it is surely 
better to consider human kind rather as a field for one’s duty than as 

source of one’s pleasures.” 

They walked along for a moment in silence between the banks of 
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ferns trickling ;wi& d nnder tee BWeping/^^^ 

olive bmn^6s«fbet^eep, l^g reede^ sapportingtlie twisted 

vinee |pt bn]«te|S^^ ltel> and grtet fig-trees writbitig tli^e 

grey artiseli ap4 4^^ of tiny graen leaves. 

1 qm^ nndm Baldwin/’ said Signora Elena alter 

a panse, ' : ' I am less rigid witk myself yon ’ 

Tkank $eavan/yon are less SQspi^^ others/* inteivnpted Bady 
Althea^ Btelwin’s ccmfession had pnszled and displeased. 

** Sardy the only thing experience of oneself should teach is that, 
until farther prodT, it is kinder and more piaetical to sappose other 
folk t<^ he honest. But I forgot, Hr. Baldwin is in doubt about his 
own honesty/* / ^ ^ 

Signora Elena stuiled at the young woman's downrightness; 
morally, as physically, she seemed never to have found a load too heavy 
for her muscles, and she could not conceive any gulf, any division, 
between the intellectual perception of a duty and the moral readiness 
to perform it. 

“When I was yonng, and inaagined myself more religious than 
nowadays,” said the elder lady, ‘‘I used -to be distressed by the 
thought that I was decidedly less good than other folk, subject to 
more temptations, gifted wite less generous impulses, incapable of uSl 
much justice. Then this fear, gradually dying out, was succeeded by 
another one, even less amiable. I became distressed at the possi-^ 
bility of being good. It sounds very absurd ; but it really was very 
distressing, my dear Althea, For, I said to myself, if it were out 
of the common to be like me, to have this small amount of moral 
power, what would not be the average and what below it ? Later I 
ceased to trouble about my comparative goodness or badness, mid 
troubled only about my positive. And now 1 find that instinctively 
I assume that others are as good as myself. 1 have no doubt some 
are worse and some better ; but, taken as a mass, I try and give them 
as much quarter as myself, though very unwilling to admit its neces-' 
filty ; and as a mass, also, I do not believe the evil things of them 
which 1 t^mit of myself. Thus others, the unknown, are always my 
hope ; they seem destined to do easily what I can do only with effort, 
or not at all. And I think that this kind of humility, if it be 
humility, is the source of all my happiness and hopefulness. 1 seem 
to fceJ te® world around mcv on an average or in the futiure, decidedly 
bettet^tean myself.** 

Passte^ between the high- black houses, wiUi their vaghe air of 
dilapite^ castles/ tee reached a big olive grove, and 

sat wall, after picking their way carefully among 

the f^h black strewed the grass. A rout of village 

children boldly, half shyly, with muqh 

tittering anS ■ running awiy, to lt®ep tegnora Elena’s lap with 
, VOL. L3W. /v 't--: ^ X 
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smemoaes, tnari^lds, attfl cc»|iie btae ar^ pas^g 

through the her mah^ boj, 

pink and bltie-e]^; M IMoa clothes^ and fad^ TOj^^ 
skull-cap ; and now each of themjSranfeirf a garland 
Well,- * said Baldw^ watchbg the two ladies 
“ but aH that you hare said, Signom Elejta^wh^^ jm MbT€^ 
just now*--^es not prove that I am not quite in enjoying my 
£ellQW-cj?aatures, when there is anything enjoyabU about thi^^ 
a distance, without any ccmtaCt/^ W poseess kll th^ 
of the people who have i^y good qualities Before diseovmfeg this 
fadt, 1 used in my youth to wonder why I did not want the affection 
of others ; how l could listen to this person or that talking of ‘their 
friends, dead and alive; how I could hang on their words^ and 
yet never ask for any of the affection they were bestowing on others. 
It struck me suddenly one day, as I was listening to a certain friend 
of ours, whom you know, that I possessed as much of this creature 
as I could use or wish^as much, probably, as was worth having. 
The very love for her dead sister, which charmed me about her, was, 
in the very best sense of the word, mine. I could carry it about in 
my‘ life, make it vibrate in my feelings, sing like a melody through 
my mind. I possessed it all, all her better self, her poetry, as I 
possess the winter morning with its blue mists and crisp supshine^ 
the June night with its throbbing stars. I possessed this soul more 
completely than it possessed itself. What should I want witk its 
affection? That was better reserved for those who could not have 
the soul itself.*' 

Si^ora Elena merely smiled and shook her head, as she looked up 
from her lapful of ffowers. The children screamed and laughed &om 
behind a bank where they hid, a little heap of brilliant colours ; the 
birds twittered among the branches ; and, across the ravine, hidden 
in the greyness of olives, came the sound of an accordion and a 
plaintive soldier's song. Hard by, where a little stream trickled from 
a natural basin among the stout brambles, stood a aolit^ cypress. 
Baldwin took one of the daisy chains which his friend had made, and 
fastened it round the trunk of the tree-^an offeijng, he said^ to Pales 
or Pan. 

“ In fact," said Signora Elena, you would, my dear Baldwin,, 
divide your life into two parts — one for duty, one for enjQjment, 
And as your ideas of enjoyment are purely aBs^eiic, you would place 
lQve--.Ll mean love as it exists between friends--rOn the 
side, and limit it strictly to dreams, and to that Jdndbf beJf-^ecmscious 
make*beHeve which is at the bottom of all art In A 
allow yourself the satisfactLon, as you express 
which seemed beautiful in the soul uf auoiker, 
risk of disturbing your ideal contempJaticm^ % contact vriih reality. 
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AfiEecstion, love^ to jrou like your god Fitt; sOi»o^^ you don't 
beliero. (and 5mald it ^jmng^to bokoye lUi 

wMcli, 8f^ you enjoy banguifg rouud^^^i^ 

garlau3^?:;VV; - :' •■■'; ■ 

does seem to be i^ie buM^ 

up of t||pay remarki on subject) so I suppose it is wbat I tlunk,'^ 

And:ylet/^ answered . Signora geatly, ** t veiktjure to 

Lady ABb^ bad be^ list^ing mleutly, witb tint <}iii^ ea|^rn^ 
whiohjiad stock Baldwin yeara^ ago, but ripened now into a vourious 
cxpr^sibn of powerj the power of absolute ingenuousness, of 
openness of mind. : 

But,"' she said, is not Mr. Baldwin more in the right tbkn his 
words niaka him ont ? Is not love, in the ordinary, the best sense of 
the word, perhaps merely the highest of our aesthetic efforts ; so high, 
and considering the selfishn^s of mankind, so great, that we are 
tempted to give it a moral value ? 1 don't understand anything about 

human beings, you know,” she went on, plucking at one of the olive 
branches, which hungj lightly poised in the air, over the rough paved 
path ; “ but I seem sometimes to feel around me a vague, universal 
human blunder ; to guess, very confusedly, at the existence of one of 
those great frauds practised every now and then upon ourselves— — ” 
And which put human accounts, how wrong, and for hovi^long ? ” 
put in Baldwin. 

** I mean,” went on Lady Althea, the blunder of considering as 
religious certain acts pleasant to ourselves, certain luxuries of our 
soul as moral efforts ; the enjoyment of the more refined pleasures of 
this world as a meritorious and sanctifying occupation. God, accord- 
ing to this view, is in all the beautiful things of this world, and to 
contemplate them is therefore to contemplate Him also : granted; 
but He is equally in all the evil things also, and equally to be 
contemplated in them, if by God we mean merely the creative force. 
If, on the other hand, by (hii we mean Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Force 
that zuakes for righteouane6S,V beauty is no more a condition or a 
qnaBly tkoreof tito is redness or yellowness, or warmth or coldness. 
The^ : beautiful things are (food otlj in the sense that they are 
pleasant to usy toding rather to our comfort than discomfort in the 
long run ; and in the sense also that they are perhaps leas connected 
with the eril posribiiities of pur nature other |hi^ equally 
pleasant^ but whfoh we not in such a^^^^^^h 

Signora Elem, astoished and p^ 
tonchod^ fo die ^toys was, at the odd impersonal stoioitm of this 
bekutw cfoi^ at once so young and tiling of so 

much pab&l ^serration, you seem, like Baldwin, to take for 
granto that love is purely mstiietic activities of the 
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soul, that the love of huiuan cie^ures is the same sort of thing m 
the love of trees, skies, beautiful pictures, or mosiq. But ii> is surely 
different. Tou reBEtember St. CstheJfine df Siena paying l^t she 
might be able to love even the. duj^test people^ ev^ most j^^ujsive, 
because, in the %ht Of that love, she would see what waa hidden 
without that light, the awed whi^ us 

contain' a ^ V' -^ 

<^It iS:: diiSoult to talk of love, and know what one is talking 
about^’’inteitifi{yh^ Baldwin, and poverty of words produces conihsion 
of thought. "We apply to Yseult that unlucky sentence ihade for 
Magdalen— ' because she loved much —anff pardon the <me be^ f 
we pardon the other^ forgetting that Yseult loved Tristram, and 
Magdalen loved Christ.” 

The sun had not yet sunk, but beneath the olives a ^rt of twilight 
had already set in. The grass, no longer to be distinguished as ench^ 
was turning into a mere bodiless greenness beneath the hanging grey 
boughs ; a green atmosphere in which the white garlic flowers seemed 
no longer to grow like ordinary flowers in ordinary grass, but to 
floaty white specks of foam as in water, while the olive trees seemed 
to merge into a roof of mist above that sfcrange green brightness; a 
roof broken here or there by a glimpse of the real, pale yellow sky 
outside. 

'•Yes,” answered Lady Althea slowly, her eyes fixed on a twig, 
almost a garland, of olive, printing itself, like an exquisite silver- 
point drawing, on one of these rifts of almost colourless sky, her 
thoughts far away from the scene, I know that religious people 
mean by toe something totally different from the feeling— not of 
Yseult, she has nothing to do here,* but even of Magdalen. I was 
looking over a little ascetic book of the fourteenth century by 
Passavanti the other day. I suppose he merely repeated what all 
other ascetics have said ever since the beginning; but you know I 
have read very few books, so things come new to me, and I was 
struck by the old man’s definition of love as the love of God, which 
love of God makes ns love men. 1 suppose that would mean, in our 
language, that the desire for good makes us thoughtful for our fellows, 
and sympathising with them, whom, without the desire for good, or, 
as they call it, loVe of God, we should never perhaps have approached. 
That’s what you mean, Signora Elena, and what your St. Gat|Leri)ie 
^meant.” ■■ ■ ■■ .'tS. ■■ ' 

“No,” said Signora* Elena ; “but go on all tbe same, I want t 
to hear your ideas.” v 

“Well l^en, is this love? Is it the same peoj^' ffel for 
their nearest and dearest ? — not of Yseults and Tri»tranitfi^;fbut;^e love 
of devoted wives, mothers and daught^s, of 
mere universal desire to understand, fb help for thb^love of <6od or of 
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good; this which c<Ui have no preferences, since the lo^e of the 
happine^ of othej» “is^va matter in v^ich onr enjoyment cannot 
prefer this or that^ Snrely the two things ^ hot the same? It 
eeems to ; me/^ sfee wen^oh, her eyes, her ydioe wandering, as it 
were, fat off, aS if she' were speaking of things ptoely ahst^ct, 
so far as I ha^e been ahle t| make put, that love— well, call it merely 
strong affection, is simply a\>assionate preference for an individiial, for 
that cieatttre’s society, ideas, affection, and interests ; a vastly dis- 
proportii^ate importance in life and happiness given to 
or a ceriain number of individualB, over all the of mankind, 
||iowev€f much we may desire to do right by all rest. Ahd how 
nioes the feeling stand towards the other one, the supposed love 
of God, except as a thing separate, different, if not as a rival? Should 
the two clash, one tend to take up more room and crowd out the other, 
what must happen ? The supreme love of the creature, or the supreme 
iove of right, must one of them give way, even as, in their struggles, 
any other of our natural tastes, as the love of ease or the love 
of beauty ? I don’t wish to run down human affection ; I am only 
saying that it seems to me a totally different thing from what people 
call the love of Ood-^surely the one is not a drop from the of the 
other ? Preference, fondness for what one enjoys, which is thp love 
of human beings, cannot be a fragment of the love of doing right I 
cannot understand why we should not call the latter by its true, 
stern name : briefly, Duty.*’ 

They walked on for a long while in silence. The sun had set 
behind the big hill, with the great forge chimneys smoking like Baal 
altars into the grey clouds. The moon, wan and yeilbw, had appeared 
among the watery clouds ; an emanation, it seemed, of those diapha- 
nous olive groves, pale, vague, half luminous, whose solitary reign 
had begun, turning human beings into shy intruders in their breath- 
less, whispering grey silence. 

It seemed as if should one speak, it would be speaking to oneself 
alone. At least it seemed so to Baldwin. 

“ I don’t think,” he said suddenly, that my quarrel with human 
affection— since J am supposed to have a quarrel— comes from the 
sense of the love Of man and the love of God not being the same. I 
fear r don’t rise to Lady Althea,’s height of serene contemplation. I 
fear tl^at I find love a delusion in a way which touches me more 
closelj^^ I am getting to belies more and more, wM every day 
whh^eothes and igpeBi that, de^ffite all fnendsl^ we 

must r^ cpntmat to live alone with own sotil. Our thoughts, 
our onr only valuable confessions and penatii^, come to 

us only and alone ; but yeritafele nriel^^ and moral iffe, like our 
veriti^le lii^ Sympathy may help, 

love may hiiSp ; but what wW actually feel and think and do, we feel 



and do alme. There ia a point beyond which no bouI can 
ocune within sight of caravan inner sani^^ done 

wMb oniselr^. fhe of such jfc. the 

destra^on of :oii«self |: ^ might as weE Jb}e^: %«i^^ 
friend’s vmna : yon and he wonld and pm? ttira« wodd hatn been 
n<me the le^ separate in those la^ 
solemn aad^^;i^ in this Imow^ ; and(; next to ihe 
there k nm;^ of awe, I thi^, as 

iaolatioh ; nieit to the knowledge that time wiU^^ te be 

se^iaFate fot eter, comes l^at, in reaUi^, we^^^^^^ never 

be iuEy nnited. And, like the other, this fact also being repblsive 
to our feelings, is difficalt of gmp to bur mihds. T^ 
who never do grasp it ; and all of us know how long a time elapses 
before we do so. Yon shake yonr head, dear Signora Siena, but can 
yon deny the truth of my words ? There are in the life of every 
great affection moments of intense onrest and piain, when We feel 
that we cannot any longer share our life ; that we must, morally 
apesdidng, rush oat into solitude or shut ourselves up all i^one ; 
moment of cold misery, when we seem at once abandoned by onr 
friend, - and abandoning ; when we feel alone, terribly alone^ the 
whole eaitb^B breadth between ns and him, the whole earth’s snilac& 
depopulater^moments from which we return with spasmodic pain 
and relief^ humbled, puzzled, feeling as if we had been betraying W^d 
been beWapd. Where have we been ? and why have we not thon^t 
of carrying with ns the beloved one? Nay, rather, why has an 
^perions instinct taught ns to slink away in silence ? Momenis of 
humiliation and pain, whence we issue into a spasm of community of 
existence, burying ourself in the other’s soul, trying to absorb its 
warmth, to feel its pulses, hiding our eyes therein. Moments these 
of the dispelling of a great delusion, a delusion which some insist 
upon carTying down to their graves, bruising themselves against the 
impregnable identity of another ; or roving off, moral libertines, in 
hopes of finding elsewhere — what? Final fulfilment of that dream of 
absolute union ? No ; but once more that passing semblance thereof, 
through which as the central moment of all. great love, we have all 
of us lived,” 

They had entered the fishing village on the strand, where thC work- 
men from the great arsenal across the bay were huii^ing home from 
the steamer, like black ants, into &e twilit streets. Bve^itihing 
had beoDine utterly unsubstantial in the gloamii^ : houses mm pale, 
phdi^ yelldwii^h-grey surfaces, people faint things; with Outline 
into the dark, creatures without 

might 03^^ to walk through, moving freely in i^ace. And with 
this dimness had come that strange appearance of ,,»toiilasm|ipnn, of dis- 
connecMon frith all real concerns, of a crowd moving in> the dusk. 

**0u6 feels that one will never know them,” said Lady Althea, 
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when they h^ li^ceiided fj?om ^mid silent vegueae?® . of and 

stones i^o; yagd^ess of dimly moving hamn^,.l^^ 

‘^and ire ^ if we B?i*3^©nly heiKfed!, from 

among l^ e voice we know* addi^ihg ns-’’ 

“ It if JliMwin’a hnman.interccrarBe,” said Signora hHiena, 

sadly,: =■;■■ •; V- •-;• ■ ' ^ ' '■' ■ ■ ..■ ' 

“ Of ^^onrsey^ oij" almost to hi^seir/ ‘‘ the return to one’s 

own soljtade is latter, and bitterer, perhaps^^ of its 

being laevitalde. Sometimea it a perfect agony ; throes of the 
asphyadated^OT^^^^^ imwilUngly Yet, life 

p better tlmh lbatliv And life, the life of our innermost soul, although 
%ve may sSi of that inneTm(^ f€rb^den chamber, 

18 solitary. Solitary, but not empty ; for in it there is enshrined, in 
that sanctuary inaccessible to all but ourselves, the great and only 
divinity : the god that consoles, and sympathises, and enconrages, 
and satisfies— the ideal.” 

At the end of the black village street the sea was heaving in 
smooth, dull, grey masses, with a heavy, regular sough. The moon- 
light, as they came into the open, seemed to seek out the inner curl 
of the waves, filling it with vividest silver, and lighting up the white, 
powdery surf under some posts in the water, whose shadow was fan- 
taftically profiled, now on the white dust of the surf, now on the 
quicksilver of the wave, now on the scarce washed-over sand. And 
further on, behind the dam of big stones, the sea, beneath the widen- 
ing moonlight, seemed to swell, swell and rise, as if to swamp and 
submerge the whole world. 


, 11 . ■ 

“ 1 have been thinking about our talk of yesterday, my dear Baldwin,” 
said Signora Elena, as they sat on the terrace of the house overlooking 
the sea^ ^‘ aad must tell you that I don’t believe you really, per- 
manently feellike that ; or, if you do, you must be broken of it before 
it becomes a habit. You do not shmk from duty of any sort ; but 
you 8hiihk fmm th<ffle sorts of pain wit^^ which, I am more and 
more persuaded, no duty cao be properly performed. Unconsciously 
you seem to have got hold of l^e ideal of a certain German ftiend of 
mine who said ihat life Bhoiild be to grow old decently — 

anstodig 

But,” put in liady All^hea, seated on the grass and looking at the 
sea with Mf her boy*s hat drawn over them, jvondering at 

the ^aiigi|i^ .i^pes and oClouns, “is that such a b^ aim? One 

world :if;’OTe k^t:ititeadily .in 
minai-” ' 
Zi is imnrerol: $^ " givisag to otd the jdace 
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wMch death has occa^ied in certaia schenies of eadstejLce^ oonddering 
it a final loss of all things which we can make^^easy 
and constant rennnciatioii. Jjo^ i do 

German friend, Signora Elena. The wm of; life, onirskthet, | ^ould 
say, the reward of a life pioperly lived, shonld be and 
tion from old age. Fear $nrely , although there i» a 4hninu« 

tion in bodUy and mental Vigour, the .gfaiter part of the bankiraptcy 
of old age sSoj^d be put to the account of rktoutf living, or lazy 
indilerence^ ; And therefore it seems to me thaVold age, as 

an evil to be expected (an evil often greateir to others &an to one- 
self), must be forestalled not by a process of denudation Ghrinkage, 

of detachment from things which aTready*detach th^ma^!vi^ from us, 
but ratheivby a resolute enlarging of our personality and its spiritual 
possessions, of our share in the life of the world,” 

It seemed to them, as they eat there on the terrace, that this 
life of the was vividly brought before them by the things 

they saw and heard, the sea rushing in and the sun dispersing 'the 
clouds, and the wind heapiog them up again in great bars and masses. 
8tin and wind and sea, freshness and warmth and life, permeating, 
overwhelming complexity of sensations and feelings, manifold, 
wonderful, indescribable; expanses of sparkling blue, bars of violet 
water beneath the cloud- bars, currents and pools of turquoise gi^een, 
wash of pale buff wh ere the surf dies out, great various blending mov^ 
ments of the sea in front, the sea which taught fhe old craftsmeii to 
make their mosaic vaults. Sea and wind and sun, ever varying colours 
and ever varying sound, the music of the surf containing all manner 
of instruments and phrases, the swish of the wave unfurling and 
rushing forwards, the hiss of the water torn, into foam on the rocks, 
the rattle of the wave falling back on its sucoessor hurtling along 
the shingle, the great boom of the water gathered up and crashing 
down on itself — ^^all things these, of which we think as being so 
simple, as we think also of our mood in their presence, but wonderful, 
complicated in reality, made up of endless other things; feelings and 
impressions also, drenching us, rolling us, carrying us on their surface, 
drowning us in their depths, as we feel ourselves carried along, over- 
whelmed, by the rushing sea sound. 

“Yes,” said Signora Elena, “but how can that be if we hold jdoof 
from others, allowing them to be only suljects for duty and obji^saf 
aesthetic contemplation, seeking to avoid all contact such ; brings 

those * uneasy pleasures and fine pains/ as Eimtrmn oeAh >0^ 
which Baldwin described to us'last night ? For our life, were |t as it 
ought> should be a gradual assimilation of the 
the potentiaHties even of others, a growing better^ l^ving^ W 
ones own the wisdom^ the virtue, and largely the that 

constitute the moral wealth of ^e great world wilboat. Each 
one of us, of the better at least, brings into the wcrld some virtue to 
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whicli ke is more pfrtac^arly iaclui^, or the aversion for 

some particular fault ky the action of indiv^^iduSl on individual, 
these e^llences property, ^aoh man tending to 

practise -OET at least to desire, s(^e virtue not inhetnut in Ms^o 
nature, and each man tdsO making his i^ighhQur xudi^^ 
towards the vices whidit he himself could n stomal. We 
are born simple; poor, tiin ; the rest of mankind m (if 

we are of the right kind) take body, strength and ehfi^ in (she 
process of tnaturing ; indeed there pan be no maturity with out 
such process. Bepple who never come to UVe bn the lifi of the com- 
munity do not grow, are stunted, barren, an^ end in deformity. 
Of such men and women who, when once the sap of ybuth is dried 
up, grow thin, acid and useless, we have all had experience/' 

“ Undoubtedly, answered Baldwin, “ the good are those who grow 
constantly wiser and better, thriving on the world’s goodness. But 
this does not disprove that, although we assimilate the qualities 
of others, our real life must, as I fear, take place in solitude. 
There is, for an instance, a sort of turning-point in life, at least 
in the life of many, when we make the choice— -or rather the choice is 
made by our nature— between such enriching, refining of bur soul, 
and that impoverishment due to indifference to the welfare of others, 
and to the good that is in them. This moment, I have noticed, is 
often contemporaneous with that falling off of the common beauty, 
strength and spirits of youth, after whose loss so many of ns seem to 
undergo so strange a transformation. For it would seem that there 
is in youth a certain liberation of energies, a balance of vitality left 
over by the cessation of mere growth, and continuing to be called 
forth for awl^le in answer to the claims which growth so re- 
cently made ; and this surplus of life induces in us a very wrong 
notion of the individual; what we like, admire and confide in 
is not really he or she, but the common graciousness of evanescent 
youth. Add to this that while such bounty of universal accident 
oeasesj the claims and the friction of life increase ; and a poor nature, 
instead of growing rich by the pressure of demands which it can no 
longer satisfy, is speedily reduced t6 bankruptcy. So that,, unless we 
assimilate, we must inevitably deteriorate.” 

I4ady Althea h^ been listening very attentively, with that curious 
expression of he^, as if a new light were being shed holes 

and^ 

Batv she saidi^** how shall I express it ? Have «ven 

to tew© betieri ib ® certain wse, to prevent dl^rioration, 

at ' 

“ How can ©be become better at the expense asked 

Baldwin, ^ sinee becc^ining better meah^ beecming mbi^ useful kbd les^ 

noxibus?-:.^-'':- 

Why, then, we may snro be bewtoing more useful and less 
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noxious to certaia peoi^le at ike price o£ sufEeniig to oeriiaiB others. 
I cannot see whj we should expwt that it s^nM iSa 
in a world full of physii^ misery and 
thing to he delight^td^ categoi'y of ohir 

duties : if siniidei matters are f aU nn m 

the inost complicated matter in world! Signom Ele^ W been 
talMhg aboul bid? does nt^ J^milation^^ 

exhaustion thing sasimilated ? I doxi^ know^m^ 
beings and their feelings^ but it seems tp me that two crea^res cannot 
always $nd eadi ct!^ equally ei^ salssfyihg. con- 

sume all things ; it is absurd to expect that we should not alBp co^ 
human creatures and be consumed by theta in pur tern, life is per- 
petual change ; the veiy movement wMch makes our interests and our 
lores alters them and obliterates. Such variations^ such exhausting 
of one thing after another is our life, it is qur constant striving onwards 
to new experience. But when it comes to our fellow-creatutes, we 
may surely be buying our development at the price of their pain. And 
whpn it can be obtained only at this price, there seems no reason why 
any of us precious creatures should have this full life, this full expe- 
rience. The answer of that Prince or Minister is constantly coming 
to my mind : 'II faut vivre, mcmseigneur I * ' Je n’en vois pals la 
n^cessitfi.** Faust left Gretchen because he wanted further experience, 
in the shape of the Youug Witch, Helen of Troy, and I suppose dozens 
of others Insides. But why should Faust bave had that additional 
experience at the expense of poor Gretchen’s misery ? Why should 
he have had the Young Witch and Helen ? Our desires tetrUy us 
often into the absurdity of supposing them to constitute rights. We 
desire, we require novelty, romance, fulness of experience, high develop- 
ment. But what of that ? We desire justice also in Ihe world, yet 
we do not find that ; and it seems to me, so long as it is justice only 
in the abstract and to others, we sit down contentedly enough with- 
out it.” 

So then,” said Signora Elena, looking at the girl tenderly and 
admiringly, " Baldwin has forsworn human afiections because he has 
found them a source of pain to himself ; and you, xpy dear Althea, 
have made up your mind to avoid them lest they should snare you 
into giving pain to others ? ” 

l44y Althea did not answer, but rose the grass and went to 
look at the sea. 

Over the sea the wind had built a bridge, straight, fiat, steetChing 
from headland to headland, of white cumnlus marble,; benealh which 
flowed the currents of deep lustrous blue, of emamel gree^ 
behind which, far away, was cast it» own shadow, a 
on the water. The cumnlus marble, as the snn 
strength, softened into something of looser texture, equidly luminous 
but more granulated and crisper, great bajes and heaps of i^rest snow» 
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making one ninderstond, in a wajr, tke faint n%e ice 

Alps in tiie offings 1%^ sea swayed under the big tdoad^brid^, lumi- 
nottS) sp^klingy deep^^^^^b^ greeo, nns^ady bant ic^ T^olet, 

shad^w^ tbeilaovin ridges, lisisig^ inch- 

ing in^tosiblid /(nestci^ S(M3^4 hollow, heatily poised gre^ oirole 
ben^bg, do^ into Ibatn^ rn^ along/ white 

breast andmaa^ bow searchaiiot emerged, hnri^ing along the 
smooth^ white, glassy Mghway mode the passing last wave. 

Lady Mthea remained leening on the parap^r wa^H^ those sea 
coursers, the Wave ^ running along as it w^. on allrfours, carefiil 
neyev to rise till it comes to the stone of the i^re, and^^^;t^ it 
leaps np, suddenly caught by the backwai^ impulse of the wave that 
has gone beforehand has jtist leaped vainly up into foam^ driven back, 
a subsiding of hissing surf, rolling the rattling stones as it goes, lying 
down, arched and smooth for the next wave to rush forward in its 
turn, filling one’s ears with .such various sounds which m^ge into 
one — roar and rattle and hiss, and great re-echoing crash, overwhelming^ 
yet so deep that a voice at one’s elbow would be rude and loud in 
comparison. 

« She may understand that — what the sea has to say, and why it 
is uneasy in mind,” said Baldwin, nodding in the db^ction of Lady 
Althea,*'' and I fancy she would be spoilt for one, that she would 
lose some of her odd charm il she could understand hetman seethings 
and meanings as well — understand them from experience, from 
within, and not merely as a subject for indignation or pity. She 
cannot understand wanting anything, except a map, as it were, to 
show one the paths of duty. But you, Signora Elena, ought to be 
kinder and more just towards me; you quoted Emerson’s expres- 
sion about friendship’s * uneasy pleasures and fine pains ’—well, 
you must know them. And you must admit that to a creature at all 
imaginative, but unable to make friends, like Lady Althea, with tho 
waves and winds and clouds, such idealising affection must hold .out 
the temptation of being made the highest, most exquisite ministrant 
to the cravings of our poor; idealising self. What is any furt, after 
all, but the giving of one side only of the living creature, of a portion 
of its suggestivenesB, its promise and its fascination ? The pleasure 
to be derived from exploring the unknown,, from supplementing it 
with our imagination, which is the pleasure of a new friendship, stands 
to the pleasure which art or literature can give, as the faac^ation of a 
living preature, moving, shifting, taking on every seoond new aspects 
of l^uty, d^s to th^ fascination of a mere painted picture^ In the 
new jBpiend^^' is, for a wMIe, the realisatioii of the ideal, the 
exqtdsite delight, at least, of feeling that the ideid is within one’s 
grai^. But the hteal esctt^pes^^ desire fails; Even granted that 
any melody is as xbally exquisilb fiashed across our 

memory, it is qirite certain that ^ is such that we can 
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listen to it for ever. The idealiising facdty is for ever insatiate, for 
ever demanding new food. All this u natural enongh legitimate, 
as long as we deal with hut art is fiction; made to he and 

human beings are real, monlded but of realitjTj their and oUrs ; 
and is that reality, which means suS^ing, to be trifled with ? Lady 
Althea, from her intuition of saving pain foir others^ and 1, from 
my experience of jpain to myself; have com4 to much the i^me con- 
clusion.” ■ 

** The conclimcn of helping folk without loving them^^ answered 
Signora Elena ; but you are both wrong, and both wouid^ 
ing your own end. ; 1 have let you both have your say, imd I am 
going to answer you.” She had taken l^aldwin^s arm, and walked 
slowly to where Lady Althea was still standing, absorbed m the 
sea, or in her own thoughts, ** You are thinking,” she said, with 
that gentle obstinacy, that indulgent resolution, as of a person who 
understands how an error could arise, and is patient in setting it right, 
that the life which you advocate — your life of Kelpfulnesa to the 
unknown or indiflerent, of BhrinklDg from contact lest you should hprt 
or be hurt — does not, somehow or other, harmonise with the life of 
the air and the water around you, that it seems out of place in a 
world which lives in this way,” and she nodded towards the rolling 
sea and the rolling clouds overhead. But you answered your own 
objections unconsciously when you said* in your plea for solitude of 
soul, that there is no reason why we should have all we crave for,, 
why, as you said, Faust should leave Gretchen for the Young Witch 
and for Helen, Perhaps the struggle in the moral world — the struggle 
for life there, a very different one from that of claw and beak— is 
really much more like what the sun and the sea and the wind and the 
rocks are showing ns now, each struggling, breaking against the other, 
their victories and defeats making the beautiful life of the world ; 
not the sea saying to the cliffs, * I will lie calm, and let you alone,’ 
and the cliffs answering, * We will become friable and turn into mud 
at your touch,’ and tbe wind and sun agreeing to have nothing to do, 
either of them, with the clouds — a sort of general running away of 
the various instincts of our nature, each afraid of damaging and being 
damaged, which would make the soul as fine a sop as the world would 
be, if the elements were to come to terms, and agree to stay quiet. 
Our spiritual life must be neither a Gontinual struggle to ^ve, 
nor a continual giving up ; but xefu^ng nothing le^timate to our- 
selves and to others, weighing the claims of both, a continual sti^ng, 
seeking, refraining and renouncing, the manifold activity of which 
can never be replaced by any sweeping kaorifice of otjwrs, or any 
sweeping self-renunciation.” 

“You mean then,” answered I^dy Althea, slowly, 
ought to seek for further experience^ but not ai the expense of 
Margaret?” 
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“ It sounds very humdram, bat that is what it comes to : do not 
squash yonr own nsr^re for the benefit of others/ for others will 
requi^ very lively of the very things iq. you which you are 
si^i^a^ing ; but traihple upon eveiy individual temptatipu of yours 
tSIt makes light of other folk’s happiness. Life, as you said, my 
dear ^jl^thea, .All we need see to is that this 

fact i^mains in our Imnd that the ciy * always,’ which all 
vivid emotion translates itself, shbald no longer deceivd us or others ; 
and thaty . M ourselvefs to be variable, we should provide that 
others should suffar as little as possOjla by bur teh^ to vary; 
that ^hey should expect it, or if they cannot expect it, sboalJ be 
saved the pain of our variAion by our refusing to vary^’* 

“ In fact,” put in Baldwin,/* your philosophy, dear Signora Elena, 
is that there are no royal roads to justice and generosity ; but that 
we must seek them, like everything else, along paths where, unless 
we keep our eyes continually before us, we sh^l perpetually stumble.” 

Lady Althea seemed puzzled, 

** But, Signora Elena,^’ she said after a moment, ** such considera- 
tion for the feelings of other folk necessarily implies a diminution in 
our liberty, in that very liberty without which right behaviour is impos- 
sible. Fidelity towards individuala is inevitable as a moral consequence 
of dependance upon individual affection. But does not fidelity of this 
sort imply a wilful blindness to that individual’s defects, or a more 
degrading acceptance thereof ? Ought we not to think of another 
kind of fidelity— fidelity towards our own better self, our better 
moments ; determination never to lose any higher possibility or higher 
habit, or higher accidental advantage that may come to us ? Fidelity, 
I won’t say to the ideal, because nobody knows what the ideal is, 
and it seems to degenerate into mere words, but towards the nobler 
reality,” 

Signora Elena shook her head. 

** Fidelity towards our best moments, my dear Althea, is fidelity 
towards our best friends. It is not true, as Baldwin said last night, 
that our highest, innermost life must take place in solitude. That is 
the case only when what we have taken for friendship is a mere 
imaginative fancy, the thing made of * wine and dreams’ of Emerson ; 
or when what stirs Within u8, mistaken for the ideal, is the mere 
craving for the submission of other souls to nur soul, or the mere 
restless desire for novelty. On the contrary, I should venture to say 
that In our innermost soul, in the place where Hie b^r parts of our 
nature dare not intrude, the best and the happiest of us will find 
always the soul, the judgment, the example, the trustfulness^ of 
another. For, imperfect as we all are, we require each other’s more 
perfect parts; apt eyeiy true friendship, every noble love, will 
represent some fragment, smaller or larger, of a perfection that we 
require. For all noble love means such an adjastment, natural and 
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«|)Qiii.taneons^ tiiat oar lot«d on@s win po^ess oar higlier quaXities in 

higher degree, (»^ other qaalitiee which wo 

must harrow' to' :leesen onr ■ ■ 

Baldwin smiled bitterly. he 

self said that we are not equal in endowmentsy that ovra 
good qualities and had. iheh will npt audh * as 

liady Althea e^d, a ce^h departure our own higher standards 
in our acceptaa^ of the baser side of those we love ? ” 

We never the baser sides^-^those that are ieall3r base to our 
consciousness. What we love is the better in them y and what they 
love, if capable of real love, is the better in us ; so that while we are 
purified we may also be purifying. For nothing is mtHi*e valuable 
than the assistance of those whose nature, unconscious of certain of 
our temptaticms, shames us out of them, making us feel bow paltry, 
how accidental is the value we see in some things, bow simple it is 
to do or to refrain from certain others. We are for ever showing one 
another a portion, realised, incmmate, that great abstract of better 
things which you call the ideal. Indeed, 1 think such a partial ideal, 
vested in human individuals, is better for our nature than the abstract 
ideal personified in a supernatural being ; we are less often called 
upon to do the impossible, to strain until we break and despair ; we are 
less often also let off by the sense of our incompetence to reach higher 
things. Humanity is human, knowing human bounds ; and the very 
faults which we find in our friends ought to encourage us to 
attain to some of their virtues. Tjbe more that is asked of ns 
(when asked by the quiet trust of one we love), the more we are 
able to give. In all of us who have a little moral health, our doing 
and refraining is greatly commensurate with the trust placed in us 
by others.” 

They were silent for a few moments. , The snn, getting hotter and 
hotter, was melting the big’ cumulus balls of that bridge stretched in 
mid sky from headland to headland. Its snow was becoming less 
crisp (before you might have almost heard its scrunch) and dazzling, 
and was dissolving to grey ragged vapours, dissolving and dissolving, 
which the wind drove before it, inward to land. Then the bridge 
disappeared and the blue sky was clear. 

“ I quite agree,” said Baldwin, ‘‘ that we grow, as in the physical 
so in the moral order atbo, by assimilation from without. Our self, 
as you smd, is to a large extent the rearrangement of those other 
selves whom we have met and lived with; the originality of our 
personality being shown in the new pattern made oiit of these old 
materials. Can we doubt it? Is not our mind the oollection of 
things outside us, sights, souuds, words-^-the thoughts Jind of 

other fc^k, trausmitted by the necessities of our special nature ? Let 
us examine our consciousness, independent and original Creatures that 
we are ; and answer sincerely, how much it w<>ald contain had we 
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]!idV6r come in c»i o^iera, in reaUtjr lOr in ^ Where 

do I end and on b^finl Who can answer ? We 
distinot eidstenees^ floating m a mmral and inteUeotnal vacnhii | we 
are for erer meetings living next one iulother, 

inlime Of onreelveB left behind in others^ part of t^em 

beoomevonrselves : is fl^ feeling, expenenc^, aspiration^ 

a complex ^ tife^ which is the l^e etern$4, not of the 

individtml, bn$ of the iace/’ 

Bnt ail this,” added Baldwin suddenly, *Vmay simly exist apart 
from such personal feeling as yon advocate. Cannot we admit at 
once that pec^le or bad, wd take them with 

the same calmness witib which we read a book ? - Yon see I am still 
tormented the doubt Whether we hnman creatures are not always 
in danger of preying upon one another, unless deliberately chained 
up with the chain of indifference ; whether friendship, when it 
does not mean mere dull jogging side by side, must not imply, as 
Emerson seems to have thought (and Emerson is the great expert 
of friendship), not merely the absorption of one by the other, but the 
actual exhausting one other of all that can please and profit, even 
as we exhaust the air of the oxygen which we require. . . . • It is 
certain that there comes a moment when the charm of pursuit, of 
discovery, of the unknown, must end. Or rather when the qualities 
which come under our notice are merely such as we do not care for, 
because we had quickly discovered and enjoyed those for which we 
could care; when we get to know the residuum, which, to us, is 

trash It is terrible to feel that one has burned up or out 

another soul ; there is a sense of awful humiliation in this recognition 
when we do recognise. It seems an insult to all one’s better feelings. 
Infinitely rather the bitterness of seeing that oneself has been 
exhausted ly another, that one has done all one’s ppor little tricks, 
sung all one’s poor little songs. . • ^ 

Baldwin was silent, and for a moment, Signora Elena did 
not answer. Only, to break the mlence, Lady Althea said very 
quietly : 

Yes, but why should people consume one another ? Why live 
•on each other, and nothing else ? Surely there is something false in 
that. It ^eems to me &at fri^dship, if it could exist, should be the 
joarney, side by side, of creatures living off the sanie interests/ the 
eame aspirations, stayi^ together b^use they both were attracted by 
the teme things. I dok’t know, of course, but it seems as if creatures 
impelled merely towards each other, must necessarily, after meeting, 
pass one another, pushed onward m opposite directions or, at least, 
towards new objecfc% by the very wants and ^shes which had brought 
them together. Sut^y people might nee the and feel naturally 

in themaifidctionB as much aa in anytl^ 

Signora Elena shook her head. “I dbhbt it,” she said; “we 
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cannot prevent onrsdves-^-some at least — ^from weaving what JElmea- 
son calk the textures of wine and dreams. But is it i|pt suf&dent 
once the cobweb of imagination broken trough. We- ^ the 
solid reality underneath ? If the haman being be cherish^ In place 
of the phimtom, not in the Way, but; perhaps a for 

its sake ? Gould we even be brought dose to reaUt^ uules$ 
by fancy ? Brose remains ; good prose, holy prose, often infinitely 
more satisfying than the poetry ; but who is he that searches after 
prose ? We are not like Saul, who went to seek for his asses and 
found a kingdom. No prosaic useful thing wcmld make us stir ; we 
must be baited by the unattainable. Even if the idealising fancy 
should bring us down upon prose, bruised, and having bruised it, 
remember that it has brought us in contadi. But for it we might 
have walked on a mile apart. After till, if the prose of others is 
noble, and our own prose noble, the two nobilities Vill coalesce. But 
we require both poetry and prose. If we sought in our friendships 
for only poetry* we should be libertines, wasters, destroyers. But 
poetry is what moves, prose what retains us. Friendship is, after all, 
something akin to wedlock ; only, being restrained by none of wed- 
lockk legal and natural bonds, and not limited to one individual, of a 
freer, more sensitive sort; and yet wedlock begins, or should begin, 
in the love of the unreal No; let us not despise that seemingly 
selfish, seemingly barren love for the perfect, desire for the unattain- 
able; through it we rise to better things, fiud them within our 
reach. Do not let us despise even the foolish courtship of friends, 
if there comes from it the sincere and honest marricufe of true minds. 
You are not what I thought to pursue in you, but pursuing the 
unreal nobility I become ennobled, and when possessing the real 
prosaic excellence I am enriched.” 

“ You speak like Mr. Baldwin,” remarked Lady Althea. “ You 
seem to admit all his notions of poetry, of unreality, of exaltation ; then, 
how is it that you do not come to his conclusion — namely, that all this 
poetry and unreality and fervour can lead only to bitterness ? ” 

‘^Because 1 think,” answered Signora Elena^ ‘‘that there enters 
into my calculation an element which both — you, with your stoical 
sense of duty, and Baldwin, with his eesthetical pessitnism — have 
somehow left out of account ; the simple, commonplace thing called 
love. It is love which, as in all other matters, is the trustiest 
opponent of that tendency to prey upon each Other, in whatever sense. 
Love prevents that lassitude, that bitterness of which Baldwin has 
spoken; it removes all fear of wearing, out or being worn out. It 
knows nothing either of novelty or of satiety, for it is, essentially, 
the caring for a creature because It is itself ^ the act of preferring, 
because one has preferred. Love gives us trustfulness, patience, and, 
in a way, fairness. All these, of coarse-, we ought to posses| towank 
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every man and in all cases ; and some day, when emrtH becomes 
heaven, we dox^ess shall ; only that day has not yet come. W e have 
indeed np intlliecfcual to trust all men, since thej^l^ 
willingly and nmwQlingly^ detfeive us ; it is onr duty to weigh them, 
and often to, throw awi^ when ibnnd wanting. The world idi large 
isljoniid to teacJi US a vairt amount of well-deserved suspicion ; nay, 
a good deal of tl^ we le^cr^, as Baldwin was saying yesterday, from 
the consciouauesiiOf the poorness of onr own stuff, and the multiplicity 
of our own adulterations. At all events, it is not by contact with 
the rank and die of our fellow-creatures that we can be educated to 
that readiness to wait for further evidence, that giying of credit, 
which are so necessary for alf dutiful action. Thap things are taught 
us, at the expense, alas ! sometimes of base entrance of evilr— by 
those whom |re love, whom dhr soul cannot afford readily to lose, to 
keep whom, and our opinion of whom, we are willing to wait and 
trust an infinity. important still, love alone by making 

ns care, not for a mere quality, a jnere pleasuTe-givi||g item, but for 
an individual ; not for a mere momentary impression, but for a life ; 
love can teach us to da what philosophy and justice clamour in vain for ; 
to take the bad with the good, to consider the bulk of a creature’s 
merits and demerits, not to throw away what is precious^ because of 
some alloy; not to yield, above all, to the momentary superiority of 
the sound piece of Jwhidi happens (the whole case reversible the 
next minute) to come into momentary contact with an unsound piece 
of Thou ’’ 

** In short,” put in Baldwin, ‘‘ yon consider what you call love as 
the banker of our good impressions, and generous, and also just, 
appreciations, enabling ns to tide over difficult moments, giving that 
highest of moral, as of economic, tpluisites, credit.^' 

“ You have expressed it perfectly, so perfectly that I believe, in 
your heart of hearts, that you agree with me, Baldwin. Love iden- 
tifies us in such mysterious manner with others, that the pain or 
pleasure which we merely hmo is yett more vivid than such as we in 
ourselves can actually /<jeL It subEtatutes the desire for pleasure, the 
shunning of the unb^able, for that call of duty which in most things 
does not succeed in ^ becoming sufficiently imperative. Therefore do 
not despise ourselves for asking and granting favours, for doing inwe 
for those we love than for those who are indifferent. It is a great 
step, the greatest of all, to be taken out of ourselves, however near 
by ; and we could not, probaUy, wish well to mankind, to our kins- 
men or countrymen even, if we had not first l^rned to seek the 
good of the one and oidy-*--^”^ ^ ^ 

Lady Althea had been listening with knit brows and parted lips; 
she had karned something, bat an objection still remained deep in her 
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**Then,** she remarked, to gke tkeir due to all men, both in help 
and in forbearance, and most, perhaps, in underii^ding ; to do 
our duty becan^ not to do it wonld make ns miserable — 

all this tQ yon is an ideal too high f<lr w creator^ far 

from attained in miy, and perha|>8^ even t^ttmna^^ 

—this sort of Mcarions selfishness — ^is to bridge ^er the gnlf 
between preference for ourselves and jnslipe to others;^ Bnt there is 
one point which pmusles xne. May we not be ii^tdring sni^ of 
sympathy, such capacitieg fbr justice, at the price of the very oppor- 
tnnilieB, the very possilnlities, of putting them to profitf hViendship, 
love~call it what you will— means preferen^ ; and does not pre- 
ference imply exc^on ; and hence want of sympathy, want of 
justice ? And do m belong so exclusivdy to ourselves — ^belong to 
hoard or to waste— that we should have the right of givipg the whole 
of us to one other ? 

Signora ELem took the hand of her antagonist, so strangdy' imper- 
sonal in her abilgaot passion for right, and yet, with her youth, her 
face rather of a beautiful boy than of a woman, and her restrained 
tendemesB of manner, so very lovable. 

think,*’ she answered, *'that the answer to your objection 
is contained in my very recommendation to do what you still question. 
If we hoard or waste our soul, as you say, for the benefit of one other, 
cheating the rest of the world of the very fruits of that habit of 
loving kindness, we are loving not too much but too little. We must 
be absolutely generous and liberal in order to be just. In giving the 
whole of ourself to one idea, we cheat another of its due influence; 
in giving ourselves to one person, we are depriving of their legitimate 
portions all those others, whether at our hearth in humble matters, or 
among the unseen crowd, attaina|||p» only to our most general thought, 
who require us. We must love, and let ourselves be loved by many. 
For the use of us, as of everything else in this world, my dear Althea, 
is to be consumed and assimilated ; we are the food and fuel of one 
another.” ’ 

-Lady Althea did not answer. She rose from the grass where she 
had be^ sitting; and walked silently along the shore. The sea was 
shifting its patterns of sparkling blue, of peao^k, of enamel green 
and violet ; the Waves rushing along, making and unmaking them- 
selves, hissing and hurtiing and booming against the stones; the sun- 
shine seeming to swirl all round. She did not say anything more 
on the subject of their conversation, but when, much later,, they said 
good-night, she kissed the hand which Signora Elena extended, and 
•depart^ in silence, which seemed more meaningfoU than words. 
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F ew books have been receivA on tbeir first appearance with so 
general a recognition by the public of the writer’s ability and 
literary style, and of Ms mastery of facts iffxA sound conclusions as 
Lord Rosebery’s “ Life of Ktt/* It was doubtless issued under favour- 
able auspices for such a concurrence. It is the work of a states- 
man in the first raidc of the Liberal party, one of two, or at most 
three, competitors for the future leadership. Its orthodoxy, therefore, 
appeared to be well vouched for to one-half of the country. As a 
powerful vindication of Pitt’s poli^^^ afiBrming the popular legend, 
it wad equally certain to coiqmend itself to the other half. The 
result has been a consensus of criticism such as has seldom been 
attained by a woi^k dealing with a period so full of polemical points. 

Yet there must be not a few persons in whom the traditions of 
Charles Fox still survive ; who regard with admiration his vehement 
and prolonged opposition to Pitt’s war policy during the eight years 
of the conflict with iranoo in thU revolutionary period, and who 
would, perhaps, have joined with him, it may be hoped with equal 
delicacy and tact, in refasing to vote the honours of a public 
funeral to Pitt, on the ground that his general policy in this 
respect had b^n baneful to the .country. In this viev; it will be 
attempted briefly to point out why Hiis work cannot on these matters 
be accepted, without many reservations, as the verdict of history upon 
Pitt’s statesman&lp and policy. 

Of the style of the book it ia a pleasure to join in the gmieral praise. 
The narrative is condensed, yet lively and readable. The language 
is felioitoas and sparkling. Its matter is based on wide reading. 
It abounds in references to the present times, and in intemting 
kidicatiqns of th§ writer’s own views* Bat here and there there 
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are sentences with an epigrammadc torn which savour rather of the 
public platform. ^ ^ ^ 

There will also be little disposition in any qdarter to . qukition the con- 
clusions. arrived at as to Mr. Pitt’s domestic statesinj^shtp &in the 
commencement of his career as a Pi^e Minister, at the 9^ of twenty- 
four, to the outbreak of the great war with France. : His conduct 
on the India Bills, his enlightened finat^, his commercial treaty 
with France, his desire for reform of Parliament, his independence of 
party feeling in the disoassions which led to the ttW of Warren 
Hastings, his action cm ^e Begency question, his policy, 

his support ofFo^’s Libel Bill, are worthy of aU psaise, and mark him as 
a man far above thf r pmty to which he'*had allied himself, and as 
possessed of true public s][^t. But important as these may have 
been, they pale beside the two main questions by which Pitt’s states- 
manship must be Judged — the war wi^ France, and the Act of Union 
with Inland. It is on these that the verdict o^histoiy must mainly 
depend. 

With respect to the war with Flince, Lord Rosebery labours with 
infinite pains to exonerate Pitt from all responsibility for what was cer- 
tainly the greatest calam^y which has befallen Burope since the Thirty 
Years’ War, to prove the justice and the necessity of the war from the 
English point of view, and to show that I*itt, with an ardent desire 
for peace, did his utmost to avoid the war, and to bring it to a con- 
clusion when unfortunately it had broken out. 

To no human being did war come with such a curse,'* he says ; 
“ by none was it more hated and shunned.” “ He headed the 

great league of Powers against Franc^. Never was a more invo- 
luntary distinction.” The supreme and salient point is that 

there was no man in England more resolutely determined on peace 
and non-intervention.” He speaks elsewhere of Pitt’s “ dogged deter- 
mination for peace.” . . . . “ When war had once" begun we shall 
see his constant endeavours to put an end to It.” He was 

certainly the most strenuous peace Minister that ever held office in 
this country.” 

There was certainly nothing in Pitt’s career previous to the out- 
break of the French war to warrant the assertbn that in principle he 
was resolutely determined on peace and nonintervention. On three 
occasions he had brought the country to the very verge of war : with 
France in 1788, on the subject of Holland ; with Spain in 1790, on the 
Npotka Sound dispute ; with Russia in 1791 on the Oossaoow business. 
In the first two of these affairs he had, as Loi^ Rosebery admits, 
played the game of brag, and had triumphed ; and in the third he had 
agreed with Prussia on a policy wl|ich must have inevitably landed 
England in a war with Russia. Orders were already given to send 
fleets to the Baltic and Black, Sea. Pitt was oom{)eUed at the last 
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moment to give way, and to withdraw from his Ongagements to Prussia, 
in part by ptilH; opinioxu in England, and M part by the obt^et^nent 
defection ^ his Cabinet, He did so reluctantly and against his jndg* 
ment. A Ministbff who cou^ p£ going to war with Bnlisia on such 

a qnestion^i^^ justice, be daimed as an apostle of the 

policy of peace/and non^hite^ntion. 

It is again true thsit,'uj^^ te a certain p^iod in the progress of the 
French Revoini^n^ Mtt was opposed to intervention ; he declined the 
overtures of Austria and Prussia in 1791 t^foin in the war against 
France for the ostendble purpose of putting down the revolution and 
restoring the monarchy, lyit, as we now know, With the further 
projects of partitioning Poland and dismembei&g Prance of its frontier 
provinces. His Government, however, m^e no protest against the 
invasion of France ; it looked on with iippaifeiit Wis^ success, 

and was greatly disappointed at its failing,* H was not till the 
counter-invasion by FVance of the Austrian possessions in the Low 
Countries, where alone Austria CQuld then be attacked, that Pitt was 
drawn from his reserve. Lord ^tolebery quotes conversations and 
letters of Pitt and Grenville to show that even after, this, and until 
the outbreak of the war, he was desirous of peace, and did hia utmost 
to avoid war. But too much may be made of the tittle-tattle of 
memoirs, and the private conversation and letters of statesmen. They 
count for little as compared with official despatches, the language of 
public speeches, and tiie deliberate actions of Governments, w'hich 
alone have ^ influence on public events. Nothing has been more 
common than for stateiimeh to drift into war, while in their hearts 
hating it, or to make private professions of peaceful intentions. While 
their public actions tend directly to war. Unfortunately for their 
reputations, histoxy will hold them responsible for their policy, without 
regard to their private opinions and conversations. 

It may be that Pitt was more sirongly in ^favour of peace than 
any of his ooUeagues in the Cabinet,'* that he most reluctantly 
abandoned his projects of sociaL and financial reform in favour of 
war, and that he hoped to the last to find the means of avoiding this, 
But if so, he must have allowed himself to be overruled by his CaMnet, 
■or by individual coltegnes^ or by the Kingi not only when great 
decisions were airived at, but on the many points which, by degrees 
but not the less certamly, led to war. It need riot be said that a 
Minister cannot separate himself from^is colleagnes. He must be 
judged of by their joint acts. The Premier also is especially responsible 
for the despatches of his foreign Secretary. He must be taken to 
approve both the substance and the tone of them. It is certain that 
no despatch at a critical period of negotiiation with a foreign country 
leading up to war could be written WithOtit tis personal asserit and 
* See the Letters of Lord Grenville, “Court and Cabinets of George III.,'’ ii. p, 219. 
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appioral. Judged of in this way, it would aj^ear that, in apita- 
of what may We be^ Pitt’s inner in of the im- 

pression he gave to friends mad coirespondents of hifibeing 
to peace, there was not a pubUc 1itteraiioa c^$^ any of 

his colleagues, or a single dospatohr or a iiiigle aotfw of 
ment, from the date when the French m 

1792, whidi tended to a peaceful solutso^i the at issue 

between England and France; On tihe contrary^ eveiy^ that 
was said and done offidl^y led directly and ineTit^ly to war. 

Fully to prove this it Would be necessaiy to describe in minute 
detail all the events and negotial^'ons which took place from the 
date of the dex>ositlon of liouis XVT. on August 12, 1792, to the 
declaration of war on February 1, 1793. Chief, however, among the 
causes which led on Im part of England to the war were the withdrawal 
of the British Ambas^or ftoin Paris after Ihe deposition of the 
King ; the refusal to recognise M, Chauvelin, the French Minister 
in Londmi, as having any official status ; the haughty and peremptory 
tone of Lord Grenville' s letters if answer to the explanations offered* 
by the French Government as to the causes of complaint, and 
especially that in answer to the conciliatoiy letter addressed to the 
British Government on January 13, 1793, by M. Lebrun, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in France. 

In this letter M. Ijebrun dealt with the various subjects of com- 
plaint by the British Government— the occupation of Belgium by 
France, its threatening attitude against Holland, the opdhiDg of the 
Eiver Scheldt, the propagandist decree of th| French Government of 
November 19. He distinctly promised on the part of France that it 
would not invade Holland ; that the occupation of Belgium would con- 
tinue only till the end of the war with Austria, and until its people 
should decide on the form of their government. With respect to tho 
propagandist decree of November 19, he explained that it had no 
reference to countries such Is England, but only to cases where Franco 
was at war with Governments, and whose people were in rebellion. 
With regard to the opening of the Scheldt, he declined to withdraw 
the decree, but he minimised the importance of the qimstion, justif ed 
the action of France on general grounds of pubSc policy, and said that 
the matter might well be the subject of negotiation between Holland 
and Belgium at the conclusion of the war. There cannot be a doubt 
that on all these points, exce^ possibly the opening of the Scheldt, 
the explanations were such as might have been accepted as satisfactory.. 
Lord Grenville's reply was in an overbearing and indeed insolent tone, 
which showed clearly that war had been already practically decided on 
by the British Government, and that no explanations would be accepted 
as satisfactory. This letter bears unmistakable signs of Pitt’s own 
writing. It must in any case have been approved by him. 
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jQiere followed, liow^yef, other tending in the aame direction : 
the violent epdMies in JParliainent of members of the Qovemment 
against paasiiig of the Alien Act, placing Frenchmen in 

Englaind nnder l&evinoab^^^^^^h^ regulations ; and finally, 

the espuhl^ as a snsp^ted alien, under this Act, after 

the execm&n This was rightly considered by the 

French de <^non, intended to provoke the 

declaration of wler^ m. ncme of these matteiB was there any sign of 
a desire on the pmrt of the British Gk>ym^inji||b for a peaceful .solution 
of the questions k dupute. All directly ^^ed to war. For all of 
tibem Fitt must be held responsible. . 

There is, ^however, little necessity for dealing minutely with these 
various points, so far Iss Lord Rosebery is ooncemed,^^^^^^ he has put 
his finger on tibe decree by the Fr^h Govemmeht of November 16, 
opening the navigatio|| of the River Scbeldt, as ii^eca^^ war, and 
has expressed the confident opinion that it was a just and sufficient 
cause — one which Rnjgland codld not, without dishonour, pass by. 
As it is certain that the French Government would net recall this 
decree, the queBtiO||iof^ of the war may be argued 

pro hoe vice on this jKnnt. 

Lord Roaebezy it was 

“impossible for Pitt to pass by his own treaty of 1788, with respect to the 
Scheldt, without a violation of good faith so signal as to he remarkable even 
in the time of the second partition of Polami. illut on wider grounds the 
danger to £\m)pe was mqr^ universal. To allow that the French Govern- 
ment were .k possession of a law of Natuie which superseded treaty 
obligations, and the cop;mght and application of whitrh vested exclusively 
with them, was to annihimte the whole European system.” 

In this he follows in part the views of Mr. Lecky, who speaks of the 
open and formal violation by France of the treaty relating to the 
Scheldt, which England had guaranteed — a violation which was based 
upon giounds that would inyfdidat^ the whole {public law of Europe.” 
But Mr. Lecky kys a greater stress on the threatened attack on 
Holl^d and the occupation of Belgium. Few other writers have 
attempted to justify the war on such a narrow ground as the opening 
of the Scheldt. Most of them have con^dered this as the pretext 
pather than ^ the real cause of war. Mr. Goldwin Smith, in his essay 
jon Pitt, gpes:;the length of saying that “to have gone to war for the 
purpose pf c^ing the Scheldt, woulihave been the act of a greater 
maniac than the Jacobins* It would have been like fighting about 
a right of way in the middle of an earthquake.’’ * 

It may be permitted to say of the views of I^rd Rosebery and 
Mr. Lecky that they greatly exaggerate the treaty obligations of 
England in respect of the &heldt; and the importance of the ques- 

* *' Tlhree StateBmfimiV Pi 261 . 
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tioii from an intematicmal point of view. The of the ziavi- 

gation of this river to the commerce of Belf^nm, in ezolnsive and 
selfish interest of Holland, wi^ an old-wwld' axinmgem^ 
the object of destroying th0,ti»^ jlnt^erp, aadozie^^ti^ 
to modem ideas and the real :^miiy^ of liations. it 
provided for by the Treaty of Weiibphalm to^wlbich England 

was not a party. In 1784 the Emperor ot ;43>lihri of 

Belgium, announced that he would not hmg^ re^ct^ provision. 
Pitt not only mhde no;||peotion to this, but infin^ad the Emperor 
through his Foieign^^l^nister that En^^d * would support his 
demands, provided he IrpuM detach himself aHianoe with France*. 
This, was the more r^marhable, as pub^ opinion in Holland was 
then roused to fever h^t vby #^ Its States 

General voted a lliige inG:^e^ ^e University of 

Leyden supplied mozt^ f or raisiii^ a regimeri| 1800 strong. Other 
towns followed their example, and there were thb strongest demon- 
strations against the action of Austria. FmUt^ took up the cause of 
the Dutch, and eventually by its mediation an arrangement was come 
to between Austria and Holland, smd by the l^aliy of Fontainebleau 
Austria agreed to the closing of the Scheldt ©le Emperor received 
a considerable sum of money from the Duteh, '!^ of solatium, 
which went into his own pockets, and not those of the Belgian 
people. By a contemporaneous treaty between France and Holland 
an alliance offensive Ad defensive was made between these two 
countries, and Prance agreed to guarantee to Hpllhnd its territories. 
Nothing was said in this treaty about the Scheldt. ^ 

In 1788, when France had its hands fulV^bf domestic difficulties, 
the Dutch, by tbe joint action of England and Prussia, were compelled 
to detach themselves from the French alliaaice, and a tmaty was made 
between England and Holland almost- identical with that between 
Holland and France of 1785; by this treaty England was bound to 
defend Holland from attack, mid gUar^teed its territories. There was, 
however, absolutely nothing in this treaty about the Scheldt which 
bound Engiind to take up4he case as against France or any other Power, 
and to make it a cause of war. It contemplated only the case of a 
hostile attack on Holland, and pi^vided that Engkiid, ** after the 
commencement of hostilities/' should give its aid. At most it might 
be said that England, as the ally of Holland, would IKe justified in 
tieatingthe opening of the Sclbldt as a hostile act against the Dutch, 
if tibey should demand help. It was under no obligation to do so. 

It cannot perhaps be matter for surprise that the Frendi. Bepublic, 
glowibg with new ideas and filled with contempt for guch obsolete 
restrictions, should, in the interest of Bel^um, after defeating and 
expelling the Austrians from it, denounoe this humiliating provision. 
Xu doing 80 they gave just cause of complaint to the Dutch, if 



(hey .thought ijght to complain, btit^ there wius (^rtunly no cause of 
complaint to Ihglamd; upless she was appealed to % Holland ; and 
there was no obMgataon or necessity to England/ without appeal, 
to take up to intended, and gb to War 

for snch A llhere was, indeed, a supreme reason against such 

a conrEsa^wteh to of Charles Fox’s 

^trguments a^^iigt to i jlifc rthat the Dutch Goremment made no 
formal complaint of th^^|me eitl^er to England or to France, and 
never invited Ibgland to ^ to war with l^nce on account of this 
violation of the rights of Holland. 

Nothing was mpre remarkable than to^^^ to between the 
action of the Dutch in 1 79% and that in 17^4^ already alluded to. 
While in the eto®** period they rose in arms to resist the action 
of the Emperor of Aastrifti fP toy gave ho sign of strong 
fe^ng on the subject, or otf any desire to fight for the maintenance 

of their exclusive priyilto 

When challenged by j’bac in the Hoto of Commons on this subject, 
Pitt was obliged to to Government of Holland had made 

no representation to Er^land. FoXj therefore, was fully justified when, 
in his great speech 1^® war on February 14, 1793, he said : 

** England m bounty the tj.mty of 1788 to protect the Dutch, 

if they call ujon us W so, btit neither by honour nor by treaty till 
then. . . . . We are bound to save Holland from war or by war if called 
upon ; to force the Du^h into a ivar at so much pefil to them is not to fulfil 
but to abuse the tr^ty;*'' 

The sequel showed how fully Fox was justified in protesting against 
the Government forcing the Dntch intoa war ona matter in which they 
had shown no concern and no demre or intention to fight. When 
after the declaration of war a Britto under the Duke 

of York to Belgium, and was eventually defeated fliere and driven 
across the frontier into Holland, the Dutch people, instead of 
receiving it as that pf a friendly Power, treated it as an enemy. 
There is no more melancholy: incident in our history than the retreat 
of the British army thtog^ ‘Boltod pursued by the French in the 
winter of 1794~5, to to treatment it rw the hands of those 
who were still to of England, and on whose behalf 

the war had be^ entered upon. It is perhaps bn that account little 
known and is seldom referred to by English historians. 

“ General WalJaoden [says the c«>ntempo?aTy redora^], then in command'- 
of the British army, in addition to an open and successful enemy in France, 
had a concealed one in every Dutch town and village which he passed 
through. There were no direct hostilities,' but every species of disservice 
was done that mVefcemtc malice could suggest. Lool^ng upon England as 
the radical cause of to calamities inflicted on their country by thfe ruinous 
war, the general body of top(K>ple held to i^gllsh in a and sought 

* Annml JiegiMer, WSi, 
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every oocasion to add to their distr^fs^ .... In vain the BtadthoM 
prpdamations estreating the^people to. rise en masse the fri^ 

. They answered with the bitterest reproaches^ and revjiieahiin as the tool of 
the British Qovernment and the betrayer of the Botdb 'retm 

o! the British troops throfttgh this hostile cK>untry e^ suffer- 

ings on the trcMops-^towns dosed their ga^^ 

people refused ejUpplies, the villagers shut thetjr .^^ of the 

starving soldiers. Qreat nuihbers of men to dbath for want of 

shelter and warmth. They were onjjr. in ^jjtfety vlien they reached 
Bremen” 

The account ^ thid^terrible retreat is most strijMng proof of the 
miserable Murb of i^e poH^ whiob led to the ^ how 

totally mistaken was tho ^thii Gpyefnirieitt in going to war for 
such a subject as the S&ildtr gainst the wishes of the people it 
proposed to piofeet leaid defend. The very measures which were 
taken in the interest of dsfisiid its right to the exclusive 

navigation of the Scheldt, and to provent its occupation by the French, 
led to the conclarionmost dreads by Enghoid^namely, the occupation 
of Holland by the fVench without resistance and with the acclamatian 
of its people, while the army of the Power that went to war for it was 
treated as an enemy by the population in whose supposed interests it 
had been fighting. 

From the date of the French oc^pation- BiBand ' became oiokm 
volem, the ally of France. Its fleets fought wilii the utmost bravery 
against those of England, and there was no ir^ioation that the Dutch 
felt the smallest gratitude to their would-be defenders, or looked upon 
^them otherwise than as their foes, ^ 

We now know that the British Government had full warning before 
the outbreak of war as to the disposition of the Dutch, and their un- 
willingness even to prep^e against the invasion of their country 
by the Frenda Lord GrenviU© wrote in January 1793 to Lord 
Auckland, directing him to urge the Dutch Government to make 
preparations for war in the short interval of peace. Lord Auckland 
replied on January 23 firom the Hague follows : 

** There is in this countiy a considerable psrty deposed to subvert the 
Government ; another party inclined to keep clear pf French intervention, 
but solicitous to impede the memiureK of the Government ; a third party, 
perhaps ‘ the most numerous,’ who, from self-intierest, * short-sightedness,’ 
and attachment to commercid habits, wish at any cost , to keep neutral. 
Others, with the best intentions, six^ under a sense of their own weak 
state, so ill-prepared to withstand the first inevitable shock. Under such 
cimimstances it is idle to expect much enthusiasm, cordiality, or 
promptitude.”* 

It does not appeSfr, then, that there was any party in Holland 
desirous of going to war with France for the maintenance of its ex- 
clusive rights to the Scheldt, or even ready to support a British 
#■ 

♦ Auckland to Grenville, Jan: 28, 1793, quoted by Mr, Lcckr, vol. vi. p. 114, 
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anny in resistiisg the invasion of their country by^ France. ; As a 
matter of fac^, tJiB annoimcement of Briti^ support failed to kindle 
any enthnsiiMsm among 

Is it fiQB^ble&en to oonceive a more complete ad ahmrdum 

of the war, or a more convincing proof of the 

bad statesmazL&ip of ^6 British Government ? What would have 
been the ver®Bt of : ^ Batpmn case in 1886 if Loi^ 

Rosebery had declared Russia |br abrogating the Treaty 

of Beilin withl^respect to the fortifying town, without pre^ 

viou^y obtainii% &e assure Xurksi in whose interest it 

was made, desired to insist^upon the m^tenajtibe of the provision, 
and were willing to support England with aU th^ force in a war with 
Russia on behalf of it? '^t this Is precisefy what Pitt did in the 
case of Holland r i 

As to the argument of I^d Rosebery, that ^e action of the French 
in the Scheldt (jjjqestioil a danger to other States of Europe, 

and tended to annihilate the whole European system, the answer may 
be best given in Foi^s words in his speech qf Feb. 12, 1793. 

** As to the general danger of Europe, England had been shamefully in- 
attentive ; it had seen the partition of Poland and the invasion of France with 
Kuch mai'ked itidi6<&wc© that it would be difficult now to take it up with 
the grace of sincerity;’* .’ . . , ’ **Did not the seizure and spoil of Poland lead 
to the aggi'andisement of the Powers by whom it was perpetra^ ? Was it 
not a greater and moi^ 'contemptuous violation of the laws of nations than 
the French had been guilty of ? Had we opposed it ? If Ministers had any 
such remonstiano^: to show they would produce them in due time, and the 
House would jud^ thein ; but while none were protbiced or even mentioned, 
he must presume that none had been onade,” 

Fox, however, did not then know, as we now do, the relations 
of Pitt’s Government to the intending jS^oliators of Poland. The 
researches of Mr. Albert Sorel and Mr. Lecky in the archives of the 
Foreign Offiices of these Powers and of England show that at the 
very time when Mr. Pitt was engaged in persuading Parliament to a 
war with France on the Ibatter of the Scheldt, alleging that the 
opening of this river was the annihilation of the European system, he 
had already come to tbms wit^ Austria and Prussia, well knowing 
that these Ppwers Munded to take their compensation for the expenses 
of the war out of the unofiTending neuti^ State Poland. 

So early as November 13, 1792, before the issue by the French cf 
the decree relating to the Scheldt, Lord Grenville invited discussions 
with the Governments of Austria, Prussia, and Spain, with a view to 
common action against France. On Decexaber 13 he idso agreed in 
principle to an overture from the Empress of Russia with the same 
object. On January 9, 1793, the representatives of Austria and Prussia 
had an interview with* Lord Grenville. The deli^,. they said, in 
making a reply to Lord Grenville’s letter of November IS was duo 
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to the fact that their Goyerniiients had been engaged in elaborating 
what Mr. Lecky calls “ a scheme of plunder at leaisft as' nrfaiibus as 
any that could be attributed to the Preach dembcriusy/V IJhey were 
now directed to inform lujoa that^ the war ' w^ 
against France^ Austria and Prussia wmld f^^ 
for their expenses— Prussia in a e^be ;of Poland^ A^ the 

exchange of Bavaria lor BalgiumS^ tibi^ vGrebvills, instead of 
politely , shewing these |dini8tera down the Foreign 

Office, as might be expeeitedi contented himsetf ^ protest 

against the partition of PolaUd, abd suggest^ compensation 
had better be looked for in Ihe territo;ry of France. A few days 
later, Mr. Eden, #e Bn^i:^ Minister at B informed Lord 
Grenville that the l^ng of I^usma^^^i^ determined no 

longer to act as a plHhidpal in the wiur igtednst France if the indem- 
nification in Poland, were refused him ; laat Austria would also look 
in the same direction, for indemnification, as It was improbable that 
the projected exchange of Belgium ^ould \iib oarri^ out ; and that 
Russia also had views of aggrandisement on the side of Poland. On 
February 5, before receiving news of the declamtion of war, Grenville 
had another interview with the representatives of Austria and Prussia, 
in which a coalition against Franc© was virtually determined on ; with 
respect to the particular method of indemnification for war expenses he 
expressed Hie disapprobation of the British Govemtuent of the proposal 
afiectiug Poland. It was, however, he added, of a nature entirely 
unconnected with the affairs of France, and con^qgjsntly the British 
Government had no interest in opposing its execution by any active 
measures.* 

It is clear, then, from these damning proofs that Pitt entered into a 
coalition with these Poweire against France, well knowing thabthey 
made a condition of it that they should plunder Poland, and that he 
contented himself with a mild protest, with an intimation that he 
would take no active steps against it, and that it would make no 
difference in his co'-operation with- them. SImaBt appear to most people 
that Pitt's Government went perilously near to making itself virtually 
a party to the partition of Poland, for it enteied into a coalition with 
these Powers knowing that they fully intended to take their compen- 
sation out of that unfortunate country. What would have been the 
effect on public opinion in England if these base proposals had been 
made known ? What would have been Fox's comments on the 
transaction ? What hypocrisy to pretend interest in the maintenance 
of the public law of Euirope while secretly forming a coalition against 
France with the parties to such a vile transaction against an un- 
offending member of the European confederacy ! 

Lord Bosebex|r appears to think that Pitt was justified by all past 

* Grenville to Jlden, Feb. 5, 1793. This and the previous despatches referred to are 
quoted by Mr. Leoky. It appears, however,' that he has hardfy appreciated the full 
effect of them so far as the British Government was concerned. 
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experience in eoncinding that the war wit^ Fr^ce would be a short 
one, that she would be unable to resist the Coalition, and that her 
finances were 14 such as to make a long resistance 

impossible ITet Q^ he was fully warned by Fox, who, 

on the first of 1792'-3y paid in pFophetic terms : 

Without France is more formidable than 

’she has ever b^n. She is mofe formidable from her fi'oedom, the accumu- 
lating effoi^ Of whii^ affli^yon^ calculation. All the inhabitants 

of Europe, who 'feel an]H|^ in thocau^ of fr^oxn, hold a sympathy for 
the French, and 'O^ thei^^ ■ . 

And later, pn the sanie subject^ ' 

“ It is vain to calculate the resources of the’ Fiench at the rate of a com- 
merdaJ proportion. They J^ve no expeotat^ from' imy other funds than 
the production Of the soil; ftTlm; deprecktion bf their has not 

depressed their affairs ; it has £>t retarded the vi^ur or the celerity of 
their military operations; whenever men are willing and resolved to bear 
with hardships, historical ei^erience hOs provOd their resources are inexhaust- 
able. Money is in fact a mark or of the value of labour. In a 
general and comprehensive view of things, money is not so much the cause 
as the effect of exertion. Great designs are not to be regulated and circum> 
scribed by the little rules of vulgar calculation. A nation may be so 
powerful and so fertile in invention as to set derangements in finance in 
some measure at defiance.'^ 

Whatever may have been the original object of Pitt in entering 
upon war with France, whatever his justification in his own opinion 
or in that of histotijr, it is certain that, no sooner was he engaged 
in it, and was imisodition with the great Powers, than his projects 
expanded, and w^e no longer confined to the maintenance of treaty 
rights, or to compelling France to withdraw from the territories she 
had conquered, or to thldng measures for the defence of Holland. 
His views were brought ^into line with those of Austria and Prussia ; 
he determined, if possible, to destroy the revolutionary Government 
of France, to restore its Bourbon monarchy, and to assist in reducing 
its territory and capturing its colonies. Even before the outbreak of 
the war he advanced the sUin of £10,000 from the Secret Service 
Fund to the brothers bf Eouis ^Vl, to enable them to prosecute 
the^ intrigues at the ©oiirts of foreign Powers,* and contemplated 
with satisfaction ca^ by England of the French colonies. 
That Pitt aimed at Eepublican Government of France 

and restoring the OMonlichy is apparent from numberless passages 
in his speeches. Even so late as 1708, when the war had been 
waged for six years without^ success, and when Kapoleon had obtained 
supreme command in France as lirst Consul, Htt met his overtures 
for peace with the suggestion that the re^ratioit*of the Monarchy 
should be a condition of peace, i 

Of the other object, the dismembering of France, we had no certain 
proofs till lately. But from the recent investigations of M. Soi^l in the 
* Grenville to Auokliuid, Jaa la, 1702. ' Heoord Office. 
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arcMves of other coontries it apipears that at the Qonferenoe held at 
Antwerp in April 1793-^that is, a few weeks after the oomnienoenaent of 
the war--^which was presided over by the ]3ake of ¥orkf and where 
all the parties to the Coalii^ were repi^sented, the Bite of ; @obarg, 
on behalf of Austria, assnisteg the object <4 tto war. te. % the 
establishment of the French Monarchy^ l^^wn m a propc»ition 
that no conquests should be made Braimr ; 
this curious scene: ' . ;V. ;■■■■■. 

“This proposal of pa||irg;'{8aid 6itarheiaabeii;ir, the leia^entative of 
Austria] sounded the toclsiii qt gener^ indignatkm to all the other 
members of the CoiifeieiM)e« AiK)kland» the Britbh representative, 

saw in it the sign of trea(diei^%n the pert qf Austria, and%is anger was 
so great that he was on the pmt of withdrawiiig. The Duke of Yoi'k was 
also hot with rage, and conwered himtelf aS;i|bm* 80 Xially^' t^^ by thn 
Austrians. The P^ee of Haa^ and his a<||iB fdlowed on the same impul>o 
as their allies. Coburg^/ frightened by the stcarm which he had rouseih 
endeavoured to allay it. * Being in no way ven^d in the mysteries of politic^/ 
he said, * or in the secrets (^ Cabinets, 1 had thought till now that the 
wish of the Powers in opahtion was to rcrestablish the Monarchy iu 
France, and order and peace in Europe. . . . . I find that I was mistaken. 
I see that every one is thinking only of himself, and hiis much less iu view 
tlie public interest than his own private interests.* .... Lord Auckland 
made it clearly understood that the restoration of order did not interest him 
at all, and announced with much vivacity that the wish of England was 
to reduce France * to a veritable political nullity.’ .... * Each of the 
Powers in coalition/ he said, ^should seek to make conquests, and to keep them 
when made.* Then addressing Coburg, he added : * Take all the frontier for- 
tresses of France on your side, and obtain a good barrier for the Ketherlamis. 
As to England, 1 will frankly say she wishes to make Conquests, and she 
will keep them.* * She desires Dunkirk, and intends also to find her com- 
pensation in the colonios of France.*# The Conference separated in a state of 
irritation against Coburg.** * ' 

Another confident statement of Lord 'Bosebery is that Pitt through- 
out the long war was a most unwillmg actor in it; that he was 
doggedly in favour of peace, and that it was the fault of France and 
not of England that peace was not made. These statements must 
surprise those who are familiar with the numerous debates raised 
yearly by Pox in the House of Commons in layour of peace, and with 
Pitt’s speeches in reply to them. ^ ^ 

The first debate raised by Fox in this view was just before the 
prorogation of Parliament in June 1793, la t||e slwart interval from 
the commencement of the war the posit^ii oiE things in the Low 
Countries had been completely chang^. The Prench had evacuated 
Belgium and no longer threatened Holland. This was due not so 
much to the successes of Coburg as to the fact that the French troops 
under General Dfimouriez were so reduced by disease that they could 
no longer hold the country, and that their high-handed proceedings 
had alienated the people of Belgium and induced them to rise in 

* H. Sorel quotes as authority for this the report of Starhemberg to Thugut of 
April 12, a&d that of Coburg to the Emperor, of the same date. L*£arope ot la 
Bevolution FraaQaise,” vok iii. p. 360. ' 
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arms agdbifit tihe Ft^ncli. The occasidn seemed to Pox to be a 
^voorable one . $>r with France. In meking a 

motijmiix> this eSeoti h#|K)mted but that all, the objects for whidi the 
war had been had alre«4j been a f 

** As to SEdlliu^ el^ w at the m(»neht from attack from Franoe ; 
but whether be secured by our pursuing th^ war in 

conjunction Fowors was a matter of doubt in his mind. 

Are we to tiiaiit mth state ? Yes. With him or them, 

be he or they what they dklay, we ought to treat now, as we must ultimately 
do. If we were detcsMs^ not to tnahe peaoe ^h the French until they 
had a form of goi^nn^ent which we approve^-^bat would amount to saying 
we wo^d dictate to them a form of gove|^ament^ and if that had been 
avowedat thebeg^nningtotbeJTouse, he was confident they w^ not have 
adopted the war at all." ^ 

How did Mr. FItt meet th^ argumetilB? He.denoun^d them as 
preposterous and impolitic^ # 

*'The queeftion [he soidj k, whether Engltthd should, in 'Tiew of the 
present position of the belligereiit Powers, risk more by vigorously persisting 
in the war till it has attained its object, or abandon it without reparation 
or security. The best security would be in the end of this wild ungovernable 
system in Fran^ from which have resulted those injuries against which it is 
necessary to guard. Such security could only be obtained in one of three modes : 
(1) that tliese principles shall no longer predominate; (2) that those now 
engaged in them sb^ be brought to see tliat they are impracticable; 
(3) that the issue of the |»r6Sent war should be such as, by weakening theii* 
power of attack, ^ould stren^eu English power of resistance.” 

So favourable au opportunity did not occur again till after 
twenty-two years of almost constant war. For the moment things 
went well with the Ooalitiou. The Austrian and British troops 
invaded France and captured Valenciennes; General Dumouriez 
proved to be a traitor, deserted his ardly, and went over to the 
Allies ; the Pmssians captnred Mayence and threatened the eastern 
fiontier of, Fraxme ; Lord ]d;ood was admitted to Toulon by the 
Boyalists of tbi South. But just as the first invasion of Franoe by 
Austria and Prussia was tdie cause of the deposition and execution of 
Louis XVI. and the September massacres, so this slecond invasion, 
and the fears engendered by treacheries and civil war, undoubtedly 
gave rise to the Beign of Terror in Pans, and to the horrors perpe- 
trated at Lyons, Bordeaux, and elsewhere. Pitt became more and 
more infected with the views of Burke, and the belief that it was the 
duty of Englaxfd to lead a crttsede ’ against France on behalf of civil 
society in Euzo|». Th 0 ze is an interesting conversation with him 
about this' time reported by M. de Narbonne, an exiled Minister of 
France, not 9!siimigrL Convention” sidd Pittj 7‘ia ruined. 

Paris is the receptacle of criminals engaged in decimating a herd of 
slaves. . . • . It is a question of life or drath for civilisatien. 
For the safety of Enxope and of dvil sooieiy we must mi^e up 
our minds to a long war, to a war whibh win end only with the 
extinction of the evlL” Do not apeak,” replied Narbonme, of 
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an implacable war* Tlie honour cf France is still to be found in the 
oamps of the Eepnblic. . . . . ^I^ake care jiest yon unite all those 
whom you confound in a common hatred. bnt one thing of 

Fiance at this moment; it isy that tibe lender 

her invincible, and that beneath under 

the name of liberty, she is passidmul^^^ of her 

territory.”* :vv... 

Fox and Narbonne were right in their preidi^tio^ iThe immensity 
of the peril, the very stoagth of the Coalii^^ rcmsed France to 
incredible exertions. Her aihnes^^^ thong^ by iz^c fiom the 

soil. They defeated ^nd in aU directions. 

Belgium was again invaded^ the British^ troops were defeated and 
driven through HoUclud, wM^ opexled its mm to the French ; the 
Austrians and Priissia^ ware repidse|^$ Tonlon was recaptured ; 
rebelUon was eyerywhen|jitiiernly repress^. 

Meanwhile Bnada and Prussia had carried out tiieir infamous 
designs on Poland, and had effected the operation known as the 
second partition of that count^^. Austria for the moment had been 
induced ito forego its share in the plunder, and looked for its compensa^ 
tion for the war out of conquests ^m France. Prussia, having obtained 
part of its price for joining the Goaiitioa, was already very lukewarm, 
and was on the point of making peace rjrith th# Grovemment in Paris, 
regardless of the system of terror adopted therew it ^as only induced 
to give up these negotiations and to renew terms with the Coalition 
by the heavy subsidies offered by England, and by the hope of yet 
another slice of Poland. We now^ know that Hmgut, the Austrian 
Prime Minister, warned Lord Grenville that ^1 the King of Prussia 
wanted, was not to crush tHi Revolution, but to conquer Poland with- 
out the loss of a man, and in reward ^ receive from England a 
pension of a million mid a half per annum.t In point of fact the 
King of Prussia withdrew from tbe Rhine a large plrt of the force 
which was paid for out of the English subsidy, and employed it in 
Poland. ^ " 

In April 1795 Prussia made terms s^arately with France and re- 
tired from the Coalition, and occupied itself With the third and last 
partition of Poland, in which Austria isonsented to take its share. 
Spain also had been defeated by Fraheev finally forced 

to make terms. Of the Coalition there remained -only England 
and Austria, and the latter was only restrmned Iro^ making peace 
by the persistent entreaties of the British Goveimin^t backed up by an 
enormous Bnbsidy. So little justified, then, is Lo^ Rosebery’s state* 
ment that Pitt was the unwilling head the Goalithm against France ; 
the veiy opposite was the fact. Without his exertions the Coalition 
must have been early brought to an end. , 

♦ Villeisain, ** Souvenire/* L p, 62. 

f " Court and Cabinet of George III./’ ii. 292. 
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In England tli^e Was a growing feeling in laTonr of peacoi and 
against t^e opntinuation ^ a war wftere there was no Idngei* any hope 
of 8nd(^» in b<^h Houses of Parliainent in this 

eesaion did Wllbeif<n^ Giey^ Lansdowne, and others iii§e 
the expediein^^v^^^ with French Eepublic and making 
peace. Agai»w#agm and 

impossible to tirea^ with th^ emstbg Govei^ent. 

Until another . the place [he said} of that now existing, he 

oould not think hhmlf authorised in reasoil to enter into any negotiation 
with those who hdd the reii^s of goiremment there. The very principles on 
which the French Government founded were such thatto aclmowl^ge it, 

whichinust be done in the case of a treaty, was to confess all other Govern- 
ments founded on iuju^ce! peace built on such grounds Would be not 
only a disgrace, but fatal to our owh undermiiiing its prin- 

ciple and empowering its many domestic mmmiei to represent it as inequity 
able and opprobrious. Such a peace woidd be worse thaa He still 
hugged the idea that the^ would be a ]dsi||i in France in favour of 
England. He quoted tht P^^ot^dous sunm Imed by conllBcat^^ Bid 
not these evince the of th^ i^he inconsiderable 

quantity of adherents to monarchy. These wWre to a man the friends of 
England, and wanted only an occasion to declare themselves ready to second 
our efforts in their cause. Would it be wise policy to deprive ourselves of 
the good wishes and co-operation of the multitudes which no terror or 
barbarities had been able to reduce to submission.”*^ 

One fails to see in these iui^ many other speeches of this period 
^7 dogged deMre for peade, 01 ^ any statesmanEke appreciation of the 
condition of France, or of her resources, or any perception of the 
elementary principle which was continually being enforced by Fox 
as the only one whi<ht shonld guide a State in dealing with another, 
namely, the recognition (rf a fwdo Government, no matter what it 
might be; and s6 this useless war went on. 

It was not till 1796 that Pitt consented to negotiate with France, 
and made overtures through Mr. Wickham at Basle, and later through 
Lord Malmesbury at Paris; but in both case^ he insisted on terms 
which it was impossible to conceive that France at that time would 
admit — namely, the evacuation of Belgium and the restoration of the 
Prince of Orange as Stadtholder of Holland. Austria was ready 
to give up Belgium, but, atjthe inttance of England and to its own 
great loss, was parsoislsd to eontinue the war. In the following year 
(1797) the French, r^er Boimpaite, attacked the Austrians in their 
Italian provinces, thoioughly x^feated them, and compelled them to 
sue for peace. ' followed the treaty ol Campo FOnaio, by which 
Austria ceded Belg ium to France, gave up Lombardy to a Cisalpine 
republic under French prOI^ aiid took its compOnsatiQn out of 
the possessions of the Bepublic of Vomce, which was then finally 
extinguished^ The operation was not disrimilar to the partition of 
Poland. An unofiending neutnd State, in no way a party to the 

* 1795, p 185* 

foLIOt. , , '2. r. , ' ■ _ 
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quarrel, was sacrificed as a means of providing compeniMtiDB for ow 
of the parties to the war. Eng^d was thas left ^one in the war 

r L France. It was tiien felt by most peoplevi&at nothing could now 
achieved by continuing it the' 

Continent, England on the eea. HegotmtionB'^^^ 
at lille. Pitt no longer vinsli^d on l^e evacuatiaa of Belgium nor 
on the claim of the Prince of Oinage ; baok: 

to France all the numeroas ;^teines which haa" been ‘tak& from it ; he 
desired, however, to retain m c^nm^ and l^eOape of Good 

Hope, both of whichhad be^ t^en from Holland | 
had been taken from Spelti/ The Freneh^Gc^hiinent reftised, on the 
ground that it was imd^ en^gemen^i and could not sur- 
render their possesriona. L(^ Lord Malmesbury 

to reply to the Fi^nch Ccmmissioners on this point that “ the pretence* 
set up by Fmice~i£ari||y, that her t^^ Spain and Holland 

were obstacles to the proposal of the BritSh — was in- 

contestably frivolous and illusory, it being perfectly notorious that 
both Spain and Holland were compelled by France to engage in the 
war greatly against their own wishes.*’ In other words, we were to 
take our compensation for the war out of Holland, on whose behalf 
we had originally gone to war, and out of Spain, who was originally 
our ally in the Coalition, and both of which countries we admitted 
were compelled by France against their will to join in^ war against us f 
The proposal had a strong flavour of the transactions in respect of 
Poland and Venice. Pitt’s subsequent speeches make it very doubtful 
whether he was really in earnest m this nejgotiation. His proposals, 
however, were rejected by the French Government oi^ the ground that 
it could not get the assent of Holland and Spldn to the surrender of 
their colonies. 

In the spring of 1799 another Coalition was formed by Pitt againsiit 
Prance, this time of Austria and Bussia ; again Pitt gave way to the 
King, and consented to send the incompetent Duke of York to Holland 
in command of a British army, and again the Duke was beaten and 
forced to evacuate the country. Bonaparte returned to the scene 
from Egypt, and was made virtual IHcti^T under the name of First 
Consul. One of his first acts was to make of peace to 
England. Lord Rosebery has rightly oondeiuhed the haughty and 
insolent tone of Grenville’s reply, in which this overture was rejected, 
and the First Consul was' told that ^*the best and most natural pledge 
of the reality and permanence ^ his professions in favour of peace 
would be the restoration of ^at line of princes which had for 
so many centuries maintained the French nation in prosperity 
at home, and in consideration and respect abroad.” He attri- 
butes the whole blame of this impolitic despatch to Grenville. 
But surely the Prime' Minister must have approved and sanctioned it, 
if he did not write it, as the ^yle of the letter, which is much more 
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in the hand of Pitt than of Grenville, seems to indicate. Pitt jqsti- 
fied his action in, the B^use of Commons on the plea that it was im- 
possible to ne^tiate wi^ Bonaparte so, shorU^ after his eleedon as Pirst 
Consul, and lhabit Lord Bosebery has quotid 

the sarcastic oomments of Fox upon this pause. It is the only reference 
he makes during his years of opposition to 

the war. ^ ■ 

It seems pro^hi^ thef Pitt's r^ re^n for refusing to negotiate 
with the ipe^ Was that he had jdit formed the new Coalition 
from which he expected much, and ijiat, he was unwilling to forego 
the pSospect of reducing the power of Finance. Whatever, however, 
his hopes they were soon disjpalbed. Biism»ih the middle of 1000 with- 
drew from alliance with England, and jbin^ in ^e armed neutrality 
of the Northern Powers, for the purpose of Foisting the high-handed 
assertion of the righ^ of belligerency hy Gi^ Britain, v 

Austria, to whom la^e suWdies bee$i again granted by the 
British Goveinment^ MEd wh^ was supporibed by Bavarian and Wurtem- 
berg troops in the pay of England, was no more fortunate in the cam- 
paign of this year ^an in so many others, Napoleon crossed the Alps 
and defeated, its army in Italy at Marengo, while General Moreau, 
crossing the Bhine, carried the war into the heart of the Empire, and 
succeeded in penetrating within fifty miles of Vienna. The Emperor 
was compelled again to sue for peace without concert with his English 
ally, and came to 'terms with France in the treaty of Luneville. 
England was again left alpne to fight with France, and all Pitt's plans 
and hopes for reducing the power of France in Europe were dissipated 
and destroyed. 

Shortly after this Mr. Pitt reiaigned office on the refusal of the King 
to consent to a measure for Cath<^ emancipation." Most people at the 
time believed teat this was not thl^bnly cause of Pitt's retirement, and 
possibly not the real cause ; they thcught that he had equally in view 
the necessity of coming to terms with France, and either felt that this 
could best be effected by some other Minister than himself, or knew that 
his Government would break up in the attempt to make peace. Nothing 
has appeared in tee j^vate^ m correspondence of Pitt and 

other Ministers to su'jppCMPt tliifi view. It is, however, certain from the 
subsequent condu^ of his j^lleagues, that peace could not have been 
effected without breaking up tee Cabinet, for when, a few months later, 
terms were made wite France by Mr. Addington’s Government, with 
the full support of Pitt, teey were vehemently denounced in Par- 
liament by his former coUeagues. It has nqt unfrequently happened 
that a Prime Minister lias elected to f alb on a question which he would 
otherwise not consider vital, well knowing that another and more serious 
question was looming in* the near future on which his Cabinet would 
certainly break up. 

Meanwhile his successors carried on the hopeless wafir. England 
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jBiood alone a^inst France. It was supreme at sea. It liad captured 
nearly all the eolonies o£ France and its allies. It had taken 
It bad driven the French cmt of Egypt. On ^ Edrope, 

bow^ever, Fiance was all«powerful) and there appeal^ no hope 

whatever of achieving any of the otjecta for had been 

entered upon, or of con^^ng to w^ old 

boahdarieSj ^still less dL restoring toe Monpi^y. ' 

Under these riioumatanoes Add Government thought 

it wise to come to terma peace with FraOito. The negotiations took 
place at Amiens. By the treaty on England agreed 

to restore to France and her allies all possessions aid colonies occupied 
by English forces or captored duriiag^^ t^^ the exception of 

Ceylon and Trinidad., (Jape of Good Hope and Surinam were 
given back to HoUan^ ; Minorca and DeinmriW& to Spain ; Malta was 
to be restored to the J%ights of the Order of St, John ; Egypt was 
to be given up to thfb Pc^} MariJinique/ Tobago, Ck» Pondi- 
cherry, St. Pierre, and Miquelon to France^ who was also to be allowed 
to resume her micient rights of fishery in ^e^oundland. France was 
to evacuate Naples and the Roman territory. 

When Parliament met at the end of October 1801, this treaty was 
vehemently assailed and denounced by Mr, Pitt*s former colleagues — 
Lord Grenville, Lord Spencer, Lord Fitawilliam in the Lords; and 
Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Grenville in the Oommons. No one of the 
objects, they said, for which we had so long warred had been 
obtained. The terms were disadvantageous to the country, and were 
fraught with national degradation. 

Pitt warmly supported the treaty : 

** He had the misfortune [he said] to differ from those with whom he had 
bw long united in ties of friendship j^d political opinion. The question 
of peace or war was now merely dlb of terms. After the continental 
-tUianco had been dissolved nothing remained for us but to procure just and 
honourable conditions for cursives and the few allies who had not deserted 
^is. As to the Government of France, his opinion of the past remained 
tiualtored. This country was at first called on to resist an attack against 
iiill existing Governments; its object was security. He must confess that 
Her Majesty’s then Ministei’s thought that the dissolution of the Revolu- 
tionary Government was the best means of bhtaisiug this security ; he then 
thought that the restoration of the Mouflorohy would be a happy thing for 
France and for Europe ; he though t so still, he sbodld confess that to his 

dying day he should regi et the disapp^tlbent of his bpp^. He would 
liave been happy to have put together the fragments of, that venerable 
edifice which had been so cruelly scattered ; but when that object bewrnie 
nnattainable, he must take that which was within his roach. They had 
sturvived the ravages of Jacobinism. Th^ had lived long enough to see it 
lose much of its virulence and stripped of those delusive colours, ^ At other 
times we might liave thought of driving France within her ancient limits ; 
hut DOW that every hope of success in such a pian had vanished, it became 
right to consider the actual porition of the tWo countries. To remain 
obstinate after drcumstances had changed would be the most fatal of errors.” 
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. Foat also^ gate a moi^ eor^al assent to tlie treaty : 

As to a glorious pease, no peace could be glorious but flie peace 
vbicb folbws a i^orioiis w that was a description inapplicable to the 
ate war, .in principle, <and final rAult . . . . France and 

England a pdeiripn 4^^ produce much im- 

;>re8sion oh the othieir. In £1^ afiect dprance. In 

^he colonies we had done every^ing do. Aa far as the 

object of the W!!|i»:^a$ the was te 

lim a ietK>mn^dfd^ of the peace that tl^ .... The 

aegotiation at Puds bad broken off on account of esctravagant terxns we 
}hen demanded ; and on the failure of that at Lillie^ ttri Htt had de^ that • 

le trembled lest it should succeed, and employed it tmly to assist his schemes 
)f fihance.* ; . ; . We might ^ive had^^n^ when Bonaparte 

nade overtures of peace. It was then said by Hr.. Pitt that we must pause. 
We did pause, and that pause cost usi herideS, i^e lives of .thousands and 
seventy-five millions of urtHney. Mr. pause had cost more than the 
rictories of the Duke of Marlborough aud ]phg^^3^ . . . . The expe* 

nence ^ the first Coalition^ ought to hav^ ^i|^ M to place 

:oo mucn reliance on a secimd. » . i . It#u8t be allowed that the excessiv© 
iggrandisement of OBVanco w||b UOt the effect of the peace, but of the war.” 

Thus ended the leUg oAlroversy on the policy of peace or war with 
bVance between the two niaster-apirits of the House of Commons. With 
which of them must rest the verdict of history ? Which of them 
showed insight of events as they occurred, and prescience as to the 
future, or applied sound principle and good judgment to the problems 
which England had to face ? Few persons, 1 think, who take the 
trouble to read Fox-s many and eloquent speeches through this long 
period ; his powerful priitests against the war at its inception ; his 
frequent appeals for peace duriiig the continuance of hostilities ; his 
exposures of the fallacies, political and financial, on which the war 
policy was founded] his ^iredictions as to the result of it ; and bis 
condemnation of the proc^dings ha restraint of freedom of speech and 
other constituticmal rights, by which it was thought necessary to 
support the Government at home ; and who compares them with the 
defences of Pitt, can doubt that the vgrdiot must ultimately and 
permanently re^ with Fox. 

It will be said that was inevi^ But no war is inevitable 
until everything has done to avoid it, or to bring it to an end 

when it has (K>mmencad. It is olear that there were two parties in 
the Government of Ikanoe an the Convention, as there were 
probably also two parties in the British Cabinet : the on© eager for 
war, the other d^rous of peace. It is equally clear that the litter 
party prevailed in Fiance, SO far as England was concerned, up to the 
period when Chauvelin was expelled from England. the English 
side of the Channel tto War party in the. Cabinet prevmled, in spite 
of what may have been Htt’s private views/ at every stage and step 

* I have been unable to find the paseage leferted to in Pittas speech. But Fex 
spoke in the presence of Pitt, who does not appear to have denied the etatement. 
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from the commencement of the controversy. With the knowledge 
we now have of facts, which must have been»known to Pitt and his 
Government — ^the unw^ningness of the J)nptik to wan, 

their friendly feeling France, the ohje^^^ of 

Austria and Pnissia, ahd especUly their sd^m against 

Folan4^ — it drnot difficult conclude th^ the iniie, ,^ 

and statesmanlike course w<>tdd have been 

of the French Government in M. Lebrun’s 1793, as 

to their intentions with impact to BpUaskl and Bdgium, and as to the 
meaning of their propagandist decr^, and to trea^ the Bchddt question 
as one of minor importanee,^^^^!^ ahsence of a^y demand 

from the Dutch. 

No one better tiian Pitt qould have used the materials in his 
possession with the object of persuading the people of England that 
war with such allies, and%a of such a cause as that ipf the 

Scheldt, would be tmwise and Xhat he did not do so is 

one among other reasons for concluding th|| the Scheldt affair was 
the pretext and not the real eam^ of war, lllat war was decided for 
other motives of a mixed character — ^dread of the aggrandisement of 
France, hatred of its Hevolutionary Government, f^ar of its pro- 
pagandism, the belief that the existing institutions of England could 
only be secured by war, and the hope of reducing the power of France 
by conquest. 

All these motives make themselves apparent in Pitt’s speeches 
after the commencement of the srar; and it is difficult to believe 
that they did not materially adect his judgment in favour of war 
before its outbreak. They explain also his unwillingness to make 
peace at seasons and on terms whep it wa| possible to do so; his 
insistence on war whenever he could by entreaty or by money secure 
a powerful ally in Europe ; his willingness t6 make peace only when 
England was left alone without an ally, and without the slightest 
prospect of success. 

Space will not permit reference to other Matters' in Lord 
Kosebery’s narrative. If undue length may appear tp have been 
devoted to that portion of it relating to Pitt’s policy in emWking 
on the Great War, and in persisting in it thrm^gh so many years, 
it has not been merely because it was impondble to controvert 
its conclusions without going over a somewhat wide range, but 
becaune it was desired to contrast the views of Ktt and Fox in the 
greatest controversy on foreign afiairs which has ever occurred in 
this coDntiy--~one which is not merely of past interest, but is pregnant 
with lessons for the future, and the right underetandiiig of which is 
essential, if we are to avoid similar complications, coalitions, and 
failures in the future. 

A Foxite. 
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T HBiKSoy^mor of — , oae ol tSI -itblesfc admim in the 

Russian Bemce, rec^tly reported to Ins superiors in St. Peters- 
burg, that the greatest here— at , is 

the tendency which is showing itself more and more among the Israelite 

population to quit the country.** General goes on to say that 

this passion for flitting lately developed among the Jews in his pro- 
^nce deserves the attention of the Oovemment, and, so far from being 
checked, must be stipiulated if need be, by the employment of certain 
Jewish funds, proved, it is trne, for other purposes, bat which are 
under the control of the Govenii|ent. This desire to emigrate, 
referred to by the Goveilor of — is planted in the minds of the 
Hebrew population of Russia by the system of repression, suspicion, 
and disl&e, under which thqr live ; and it cannot fml to create in 
their new homes serious and lar*>reacbu|g consequences, in whatever 
country those homes may be found. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes did not cause more general 
movement or lead to more rapid changes in England than the May 


will bring about in oth^ lands. What may be the effect of these 
changes must depec^ ^ l^e i^^ and physical character- 
istics of the I^e Jew be essentially a parasite— one who 

lives by explmtingt^vic»S ^^^^^c^ to whom existenoe is impossible 
when away from hilling of the market, the rustling of bank notes 
and the chinkmg of coin,th^|^e m not only a bad citiaen for Russia, 
but he is equally in^igible foTvS in North or Ebuth America, 

or in any other ^^rticm of tl^ to which he may hope to wend 
his way. There is no e^pe from this position. If the indictment 
brought against tike EusfiSan Jew Madame Novikoff and her school 
can be seriously and effectively m^tained, then the quicker Russian 
tribulations make an end of Israel the better for the rest of the in- 
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liabitots of the civilised world. Nor should Bassia act cdone in tfaie 
xoatter. If the& he a senoixs danger of and the United! 

States being devonred by a locust-swam of vicionB and mercenary 
Israelites, it is high for be 

np and doing, to smite hip mid l^gh at the and to 

join Holy Bllssia in her rommtie and reli^ns eadeaf^B^ to combine 
the preservation of her nationaUty with ipver^ She Oruoifixion 
of onr Liord, and thns display the practical teachings of 

our common Christianity; \ 

What are the facts of ^ case? Almost without exception, the 
Press throughout and is largely produced 

from Jewish brains. Inteximtioiml captive to Jewish energy 

and skill. In England^ the £aU of the BariiiifB has le^^ 
supremacy of the house of Bothachild, not wholly to its advantage, 
unchallenged and uniii^ Hi other walks of life, wherever 

material comfort and personal^ stfe% can be attained by nimbi# brain, 
doft huger, or quick imagination, the Jew is found to take the highest 
place. Medicine, law, Surgery, politics, joQ|vmlism, music and art, are 
being more and more captained by men of the Jewish race ; and it is 
certain that the process is not on the wane. Prizefighting and war 
have been largely left to the Centiles, sdthongh Mendoza and BendorflT 
are names of celebrated Jewish pugilists that will occur to all. Three 
Russian Generals have described to me the dauntless courage of 
Hebrew soldiers ac the Schipka Pass. In one ^stance a call for 
twenty-five men to engage in a &rlorn hope wae answered by thirteen 
Jewish soldiers. Is this inteuectnal pri^eminence of the Jews 
to be regretted ? The answer depends on the circumBtances and 
environment of the questioner. The stupid and self-indnlgeftt, easily 
passed in the race of life byi^lever men, naturally join the ranks of 
anti-Semites. But there is another class of Jew-haters who cannot be so 
easily dismissed. Men like M. PobiedonostzeiF, who hold that it is better 
to lose a limb or an eye thaii enter whole into hell fire, cannot be justly 
accused of personal motives. To such men as the Procurenr of the 
Holy Synod, the evils of these later days are inseparable from tlie grow- 
ing worship of material comfort. M. Pobiedono^eS is a rock against 
which the waves of. materialism beat ih ratn. ¥iwii8hed may be the 
national faith of England, of France, of italjr but, sidb-gu^^ by 
the Czar and bis orthodox servants, the fidth of 
preventable danger from the cult of tbe|!S^lden Calf. Russia is honest 
in this matter and is under no illnsMOT. She does not pretend to 
love the Jew, who is believed to be the most ardent worshipper of the 
Golden Gaif, or to chasten him for his sours good^ as the Holy In- 
f^qnisition smote and racked the faithless children of the Church in th# 
^ys of yore. But she considers his faith an insult to her Church, 
his presence a menace to her unity, and his scheme of life an oi^trage 
to her national pride. 
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^'T 1 i 6 main object pursuied by l^e governing cli^ses in repressing 
the Jew in Bnssia is s^-defence. Rnsdails hold that the 

bright Jewish intelleo% if allowed play, wouU oontaiQiiiate 
the whok Emilire wi^iin a shoit ^pace of time. It has been 
calculated 4 he repressive lasH cf Enssia we^ repeal^, 

and the Jmim a^w^ access to may and every post in tie service of 
the Empii^, eight years jpvould not pass bkore eve^ post worth 
having Datmde and navy would im fyiled ly an official of 

the Hebrew faith. I believe the statea^nt to he little if at aE 
exaggerated. 

li behoves those who write about Ensma to take cure that what 
they write is true. Enssia is malinamQious^ She contradicts 
nothing. *She subsidises no reptile Pr0s% and ^ she be defended 
at all it is by agents who ^oan be disavi^ed; Silent under such 
attacks as those of Mr. Kehhan and the wrll^ who uses the name of 
Lanin, Eussia appeals from the present to the future to justify her in 
the policy she adopta Oonfident of vindication by posterity, Eussia 
magnanimously ignores those who regard her ccmduct to the Jewish 
race as acme! revival of Middle Age barbarities, in harmony with 
h^r simple Constitution and her lagging Calendar. If taxed with the 
assassination of the spirit of a whole race, she is conscious of being 
animated by the holiest of motives, and believes herself justified by 
the logic of facts* But she is silent. It is not an attack on Jews 
as such by which the May laws were justified, but on materialism 
itself, A race notoriously sober and naturally spiritual-minded, as 
the Eussians are, needs to be pre&rved in the integrity of their faith 
and in the purity of theii: high calling. To shrink from necessary 
mem»«res of restriction would be, they argue, sheer desertion of prin- 
ciple and of dnty, and a display of baso opportunism worthy only of 
the worshippers of the Gold^ Calf. , 

If M. Pobiedoaostzeff bravely defends the Eastern Church against 
Jewish materialism on groun^ of religion, it is impossible to deny 
that he is supported on ciher grounds by the main body of 
“ tohinovniks ” throughout the Empire. Lch enmmis de Christ ” do 
not present to the aviSrageEussian official, perhaps, the embodiment of 
materialistic imd of anri^spiritual forces in the sense in which they 
are so regarded ly the Holy %hod. But every official feels that if 
the barrier now planed against ^ewii^ freedom to pursue any career in 
the Empire were, removed, ii^iace would shortly be in danger. Bm 
himBfelf, he dreads Ippintellectual sting with the Jew on 
equal terms, Intelkcfeually the average Jew towers above the average 
ESssian, as physically the^Eussian often towers above the Jew, 
Intellectual jealousy and fear of superse^on Supply the effective 
forces to anti-Semitic prejudice in Bussj^. In point of fact religious 
antipathy has but little part in the measuies directed against Eussians 
of the Hebrew faith. As in Egypt, the children of Israel are fruitful 
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md was exceeding. &ad the Empetor feima, as Pluuraoh 

feared, that the ^and will be faU of theiiL^; and as 4ie Egyptian 
^ tchinovnik ” afflicted their Jewish aneestdxs with buidens, eo iM>t pnIy 
do the Enssian taskmasters folbw their 

bnt Israel mnltipHes and midst of oalainii^ ^ did their 

forefathers oil the banks of iS^ow al thenj^ service is 

with rigour, and as the treasiire^mties Pithp^ an^ were built 

by them for Pharaoh, so the e of EussiaiL oonunerce in Moscow 
and Kieff is miunly due l%Je^h effort and to Jewish skill. 

Althongh the statistuw to give fA the actual position of 

the Jewish people in Ettsma t^ ffom offidid sources, they have 
never, so far as 1 know, been Svai^ the English or the Enssian 
public. I am indebted to the researches of MM. Ooleidkoff and 
Sonbotin fmr the apf^rta^ty of setting forth in a concise fonn the 
existing econonue and of ^e Jews in Enssia on the 

general population of the Empire. 

The^ following table, compiled not from Jewish but from offlcial 
sources, shows the relative condition of the population in the fifteen 
provinces constituting -the Pale of Settlement, the twelve provinces 
adjacent to the Pale, the twenty-three remaiiung provinces, and tlfe 
whole of Enssia, respectively : 


# .... 

Fifteen 
Jewish 
ProvineeB. 
The Pile. 

Twelve 

a^jecent 

Provluees. 

Twnity-three 

other 

Provinces. 

r ' ■ “I 

1 1 

Bowls. i 

1 

The annual mortality per] 


- 

' 

i 

1000 inhabitants for the 

36-6 

40*8 

4M 

No returns i 

period 1867-85 .... 




i 

Annual increase of popula- 
tion 1867-83 . . . . . ^ 

172 percent. 

1*47 per cent. 

No returns 

1*28 per Ibnt.i 

Arrears of land tax from] 




i 

peasant proprietors in[ 
1882— the last year of| 

117 percent 

26'6^^cent. 

44'3 per cent. 

27 per cent. ; 

official retarns . . . .) 
Number of cattle per 1000] 




! 

dessiatines * of arable land ' 
1883 (no later returns <’ 
published) j 

639 

480 

641 

539 

Increase of horses in 14 years 1 
1874-88 j ! 

j 116 per cent. 

11 per cebt. 

6 per cent. 

27 per cent. 

Ditto cattle ditto , . . . ■ 
Capital owned by village] | 
communities per 1000 ; 

26 per cent. | 

11 pero^t. 

17 percent. 

19 percent. 

681 roubles 

403 roubles ! 

No retorns 

521 roubles 

peasants, 1887 . . , .) j 


1 



Consumption of alcohol per j 
100 inhabitants, W88 .fi 

30 6 vedro t 

■ .27^edro j 

27 ’2 vedro 

28 0 vedro 

Deaths from drunkenness in ’ 


' wP 



1887 per million inhabi* • : 
tants . ' 

120 

- -Wo 1 

- 77^ 

50*0 

Houses of ill-fame, per ! i 
iOO.000 of town jjopulation i 

570 1 

1 

io9i} 

80*0 

77*0 ^ 

Incendiary fires (per 10001: 
fires) for 1883-87 . . ./! 

7-0 

160 

UO 

11*0 

Oommercial licences per ) . 
1000 inhabitants, 1887 . j ' 

i 

Is 

10*2 / 

17-3 

1 

— ' 


* The dessiatine = 2*69972 English acres. • f The vedro = 2*707 imperiai gallons. 
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■ > : ■ ■ Space. ’ 

■ ■ ■»;■ 

Jews may • V: . 912,000i.€;quare versts, or lO^per ^nt. 

Jews are ^ 8^5ai^>00 „ „ 81 ,* 

g^yberia^ the <kacs#U8, and Asia Minor. 

The number (s BuncuiWnil Jews is 64,^0. 

OdMMBECfB. 

Ip the Jewish Pale^ or the Provinces. 

The number of Jewish mei^antB 

was in 1886 ... . ; 11,468, or 65 ^r cent. 

The capital employed by Jewish 

. merchants was in 1886 . . 487,000,OQO roubles, or 47*1 per cent. 

Average tufnov^ per Jewish mer- 

cliant . . . . ^ 88,000 roubles. 

Average turnover per Qentile mer- ^ 

chant* . . ,? . . 58,600 roumes. 

N-o. of Jewish traders per 10,000 
Jews . . . . . 3i*l. 

No. of Gentile traders per 10,000 

Gentiles (excluding peasants) . 18-8, 

Jewish retail traders in 1884 . 60,729, or 67 per cent. 

In the hands of the Jews in 1886 — 

Brandy distilleries , , ,2*5 per 1000, or 55 per cent. 

„ stores , . .1*8 „ „ 89 „ 

„ retail establishments .87*7 
Number of Jew manufactories in 

1886. . . . . . 1460, or 31 per cent. 

Yalue of their manufactures in 1886 47,800,000 roubles, or 16 per cent. 
Average value of products per Jew' 

manufactories , . . . 32,000 roubles. 

Annual value of products per Gentile 
mfilufactories . . . . 78,000 roubles. 

N umber of Jew artisans, 1 886 _ > 293,000 

I»and leased by Jews, 1885 . 1,998,000 dessiatines, or 4*14 per cent. 

Obiiunal Statistics. 

In bU RnsGoa, the average number of Jewg and non<Jews convicted of 
crime for the period 1 875-85, per annum, was as follows : 

Jews (per 100,000 Jews) . . . . . 259 

Non-Jews {jiJ» 100,000 non-Jews) . . . , 426 

The proportion of Jen# oonvi^ed of political 

crime was, for the years 1881-86 . . . 13 per cent, of the whole, 

and for 1886-1887 . , • . .14 per cent, of the whole. 

Those who will take^he to study the foregoing statistics will 

discover that the popular of the evil effects of eTewish inOuence 

in Bnssia is nearly destitute of foundation. It must be borne in mind 
thaC tbe figures given are in each case taken from ojEcial sources, and 
it is Justifiably surmised that the reason why government has ceased 
publi^ing statistics is because the evidence is so manifestly in favour 
of the Jews, that the coarse no# adopted of making their lives bitter 
with hard bondage acquires no warrant from tibe statistical facts. 
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The piincipal charge against the Knssian Jew consiats in the- 
allegation that he thrives only by exploiting -the vices of others. In 
regard to the consumption of alcolml it seeiiLi^^i^wliile the< 

inhabitants of the P^e consnnsd a small 

the dwellers in the provmces the Pale; thh by 

drink are at the ratevof but one quarter d 46 the whole of 
Russia^ and this nbtwithstending Smn half the 

distHleries are in Jewish liahds^ &e Coin]^^ the Pale 

is diown by the oomparinon of witMn; W without the 

Ghetto of Russia. It is t^^ l^ 

the white flower of a blain^^ 1^ no reason to shrink 

from comparison with regions of the Holy Empire. 

Incendiarism b conidnhdy charged against the Jews as a character* 
istic and habitual crime. : i have been told by high ofiionds, not once 
bnt a dozen times, that insurance obtained by arson is 
enormously prevalent among the Jewish population, and that, as 
contrasted with the g^eral body of the people, the former hold the 
field in this form of crime. Here again the ofiScial figures acquit the 
Jews of this charge, and raise them on a moral pedestal above their 
fellow subjects. 

The arrears of land tax were conspicuously less in the Pale at the 
date of the last returns, from which the impression may be drawn 
that Russia would largely benefit by allowing the Jews to reside 
wherever they like without restriction of any kind. It is, I believe; 
no secret that the Minister of Finanoe, M. Wyshnygradsky, holds 
this opinion; bnt in Russia, when Orthodoxy and Adam Smith are 
opposed, it is orthodoxy and not economic* truth that gmns the day. 

Some detailed considerations of the loss to Russia involved ilb a 
complete exodus of Jewish subjects wfciot be out of place. 

, Boubles. 

In the first and second Guild of Mer^Snts there are * 

If;, 000 Jews who pay annually for permission to 
trade . . . . . . . . , 1,000, 000 

For licences , . . ; 1,500,000 

„ certificates . . . . , . . 500,000 

„ tfixes on vaj'ious enterprises , ... 200,000, 

„ ;J per cent, duty of dividends of Compameiit ¥ . 250,000 

Within the Pale drink pays taxes to the amdum of . 1 80,000,000 
„ tobacco „ „ .< 10,000,000 

„ sugar „ „ >(10,000,000 

Of which aggi'egate amount half falls on the Jews , 50^000,000 

In the twenty-eight Governments, flneen in Russia, ten in Poland, 
and the three Baltic Provinces, the Jews occupy 400,000 houses, and 
pay as ground rents from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000; roubles. Jews 
pay 6 per cent, ad mlorem on coupons and securities. The merchan- 
dise imported by ibem from abroad pays milliOBs of roubles of Crown 
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taxes, and the rent paad by them for, land still leased iroin Oovem« 
ment is from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 roubles. The meat tax 
<x>me8 to 2^000,000 and JfirlBh passports and other indirect 

i}ontnhnUm»^^^ to a large sum. 

Jew» 

and the from them is largely in excess of the pro- 

portion dxarpi irom the 

From these Sgiires it k elear that the d^ Jews &om 

Bussia would cause a direct imd immediate ahnu^ loss to the revenue 
of over 100,000,000 roubles. * In ad^tion to this, a long series of 
economic disturbances must be taken into a^unt. ^ 

1. The difficulties that^would be iuAto^ue^ into Bussian trade 
with foreign nations. Already the evictions in Moscow have created 
a state of affairs only to be described as disratrous* Many commercial 
firms are tottering to a fall, and others have sutured mutilation from 
the wholesale expulsion of the middleman. T am told on high 
authority that one reason for the refusal of Government aid to the 
banking house of Giinzburg, which recently failed, was because a 
precedent would be created which would make it impossible to refuse 
aid to Moscow diouses known to be in a shaky condition in conse- 
quence of the departure of the Jews from that city. 

2. The inevitoble shrinkage of banking and exchange trans- 
actions. 

3. The introduction of obstacles to the ready disposal of corn and 
othe# agricultural products, especially in the twenty-eight provinces, 
which must follow riie disappearance of buyers and middlemmi, who 
industriously buy in small quantities all over the Empire, and, by 
mnlusl competition, raise prices. 

4. The fall in the value of aB Russian prodocts, arising from the 
contraction and stagnation ollthe markets. 

5. Fall in the value of all read estate, and in the national funds. 

6. Diminished income of dl agricultural proprietors 

7. The dimimshed income of peasant population, and the con- 
sequent increase in the arremrs of Imperial taxes. 

8. The development of commercial monopolies in manufactured 
goods, aiiring from the exrim^on^ competition, and consequent 
suffering to the artisan and labouring classes. The tyranny of com- 
petition may be bad, but toe tyrimny of monopoly is worse. 

9. The dosing of new markets for Bussian goods, f 

10. The shrinkage of municipal, promoial, «ad 

11. |Phe toriufeage of and stoamtoip returns. ^ 

On a moderate esrimate of these conrideiaticms, it k too much 
to say toat the money loto to Bussia, direct and Mireo^ of a general 
exodus of Jews would not be less toan 2^00,000,000 roubles, and it 
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is difficult; to understand how she could in that event continue to 
laaak among the solvent States of the world.^. 

The number of the Jews in Bussia ac»:ord:mg to the be 
rities, is about 5,250,000. The grand, total ^ the |K^pulation to-daj 
is estimated at 114,873,008. the evidence to 

the Pahle;u Commissian, wluek was kept Secret, but to some of which 
I have had access, the ptoportion of toe Ji^ws in the fijteen piw 
constituting the Pale^ and in the town ^ Odessai uiuounted to 
12*5 per cent, of toe population. 


In the interior 85 provinces the Jewish 
population before the expulsion^ of 


1890-1 was . . . . 

0-1 2 percent. 

In the Polish provinees . . 

, . 18-8 

In the Caucasus . 

. . 0-12 „ 

In the Caspian provinces . 

0 60 „ 

In Siberia • • 

(1-35 „ 

In Asia Minor . . . . 

O'lO 


averaging over the whole Empire less than 5 |)er cent, of the total 
population. 

Seeing that the Bussian Empire comprises one-seventh of the land 
surface of the globe, and covers with internal waters, an area of 
8,644,100 English square miles, it seems an extravagant compliment 
to the Jewish race, notwithstanding their admitted abilities, to deal 
with them as if they were sufficiently powerful and sufficiently dan- 
gerous to the vast dominions of the Czar, to require herding ifi the 
pinfold of the fifteen provinces. . Nor can it be justly alleged that 
the Jewish population is largely increasiDg. Death and emigration 
keep down their numbers. The opinion of M. Soubotin on|,this 
subject is expressed in the following words : “II est bien pro- 
bable que la population juive dans les derni^res dix ann5es n’est 
inconsidcrablement accrue en comparaison avec Fannie 1881.'* Indeed, 
I'egarded from the standpoint of population, as well as from economic 
and moral considerations, it is difficult for an Englishman to compre- 
hend wherein lies the danger of allowing one Jew to dwell among 
eight hundred of the Christian population, or in what way the empire 
is strengtoened by. driving out innocent men, women and children 
during toe snows of January. 

The cry against the Jews that they are not agriculturists is 
exactly like preferring an accusation against a man for not being 
able to swim, when, at the same time, he is not allowed to approach 
water. UiRier Bussian law, a Jew may not farntj or become a miller, 
or a fisherman ; he may not buy, sell, lease or rent land. He may not 
he a gardener on his own land. Driven by centuries of coercion to 
dwell in towns, and restricted to a few commercial occupations, the 
traditions of the time when Israel was an agricultural theocracy have 
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iJmost faded away« Severed from the soil and estranged from the 
plough, the majority of the rae$ has bepome incapable of bearing the 
physical strain il%at falls to the lot of the agriculturist* Ohristian 
ammosity' has deterioration. No ccmdiiions of life 

so sweeten and purify thb humah ra^^ and hard work in 

the open proposition is ^demonstrated in the 

complete physidal ohange^to be remarked in the second and third 
generations ^ the handful of Jei^s who were planted by Alexander I. 
in the colonies of Gherson in the year 1806. Prince DemidoEE San* 
Donato says truly that “ the position of the first Jewish settlers, who 
belonged chiefly to the most destitute members of the Jewish communi- 
ties, was most deplorable.” * They #ere physically weak, exhausted by 
privation and travel, and ignorant of agriculture ; and the mortality 
among them was so great that the Governor of Gherson reported in 
1810, that no more Jews must be sent to the province.” The 
experiments dropped in 1810 were resumed in 1834, and again in 
1846 b/the Emperor Nicholas.' 

I have conversed with these colonists. Their old men told me of the 
hardships they had to encounter. The administration was composed 
of retired militliy men who, for the most part, ^&Te more occupied 
with their own interests than with the development of the prosperity 
of the colonies. The houses such as they were, being built of green 
bricks, collapsed in the first rains, and they were erected so far from 
water that many of them were never occupied. The agricultural 
implements were worthless. The discipline imposed on these luckless 
farmers was of the utmost severity. The idle were flogged or im-' 
prisoned, and many werO sent to Siberia for lack of enthusiasm, in 
their work. Irksome administrative rules checked the development 
of the colonies, and, wjiile it increased the distaste of those already 
engaged in cultivating the soil, deterred others from pursuing a 
similar career. In the archives of the Bessarabian Board of Adminis- 
tration, kept at Gherson, it is stated in an official document, that the 
hovels prepared for the poor Jews from Mariapol and BerdicheflT were 
built of frozen materials during severe frost, by half frozen workmen. 
Before they were occupied, many of them fell to pieces, and instead 
of habitations, the J^ws found only ruims. With the irony prevalent 
in these regions, the Pronncial Board accused the immigrants of not 
keeping their tenements in good repair ! damp, and lack of 

proper food brought on scurvy, and many died a miserable death. 
Medical attendance they had none, and a more direful lot than fell to 
these Jewish settlers was not borne even by the 1820 Settlers sent 
by Lord Liverpool to the Gape Colony. 

However, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, many families held 
on, and became stidwart* and successful fanners, and to-day, a popula- 
tion of 21,000 agriculturists inhabit the Gherson colonies, whose 
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I^Qck aad patieiu^ are a credit to themselves atid to their country. 
'3l%e natural increase in the p)pulation has^, however, brought new 
troubles. Land that is capal^ of sujf^porting £ve peQ|4ei8 not enough 
for fifty. To-day, not only is J^e pastoral and:agi4ibi:^ in the 

Oherson colonies exhausted from constant eroppng, bij^t the j|nan1ity is 
totally insufficient to maktain the pcfiuls^^ upon lit*. When 

I visited these coloni^, commiasbned by Hirsch to 

inquire and report upcm <^ditkn of I was 

greeted as if succour hf4 been br^ht to men at handr^^ with 
death. Quiet, dignified and hung^Ti the whole population impressed 
me with the greatest rei^^t. Hot once was I asked for a copeck; 
nor did I hear hn angiy w6rd i^^st the'<}ovemment of the country, 
it need not be said t^t no troubk &oni drink existed in the colonies; 
not only was temperance the invmiable rule, but the Eumian villages 
adjacent learned xnoderation and sobriety from example and contact. 

The dignity and c^e of woman is maintained among the Jews 
in a manner surprising to those acquainted with the usual candltions 
of female peasant life in Europe. Except among the very poor, no 
married woman or yofing girl is allowed to work in the fields. This 
seclusion of their ^qmen is charged against the aiyiculturists as a 
Clime. The practice of restricting female labour to domestic offices 
has much to be said for it. Beauty and intelligence are so common 
among the children, that it is difficult to resist the conviction that the 
comparative care with which the mothers of Israel are lovingly sur- 
rounded by their men-folk at critical periods of their lives has a 
wholesome effect on their offspring. Gentleness to women and 
children is a conspicuous feature in the lives of this Hebrew yeomanry. 
In the evening, when a young English labourer would be enjoying 
himself away from his wife, the Hebrew Hodge dandles his babies, 
and helps his wife in the family work, and* in so doing finds the 
highest happiness of which his nature is capable. 

Usury, to which the Jews pent up in over-populated towns, must 
have recourse or die, is not practised here. The few instances of 
money-lending I encountered were, curiously enough, ciises where 
. Bussians were the lenders and Jews the bo?u?owers. The pursuit of 
agriculture seems tq eradicate^ the abnormidly developed commercial 
ixistinct so often characteristic of Abridnun’s seed : at all events when 
his seed have been s^led on the soil for a series of years. 

There can be no stronger testimony to the high character of these 
Jewish peasemts than the existence of a land system under which the 
contract for the lease is constituted by word of mouth Since the 
May laws of 1882, no Jew may become a farmer. Land-hunger in the 
Jemsh breast appears to be consistent with honesty, for numerous 
instances came to my knowledge of a tenure snbnsting on a parole 
contract. One Russian proprietor told me that he had let land on 
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tliese terms for years, md had never been ^ated of rent. We hear 
much of Jewish dishonesty, and it is only fair to rsoo^ evidwce 
telling what ^ real nature of the people becomes i|h^ humanised 
by contact with the 

An plan of mutual insurance exists among these people. 

The policies are Hiiuted to 400 roubles. Arson is unknown, as it 
would go hard witii an offender who impoverished the whole com- 
munity. Sn(i capacity for combination and self-help renders the 
Jewish race excdient raw material for colouisaiion. It is true that 
the surface impurities must be removed— as I have often said before, 
by the two great purifiers for mind and body, snnsyne and sweat — 
but with patience and opportunity there is no rewbn why a great 
Jewish State should not be rebuilt. Bdfigion, race, language, and 
literature, the Jews possess. Land only is wanting, and that is in a 
fair way to be supplied by the matchleBS generosity of one man. 

The principid note in the gamut of InipreBBions left on my mind 
by close contact with the agricultural Jews was the aristocratic quality 
of mind common to the whole people. Their sense of honour would 
have satisfied Burke. They are gentle to women and tender to 
children. Th^ feel a stain like a wound, and the proof is that a 
Bussian aodipts their Word for weighty contracts in pl^ of a bond. 
But in addition to all these things, there is that indefinable air of 
distinction about the lowest and commonest of these Jews which 
impresses the conviction on one’s mind that their unpopularity is due 
perhaps, if one may be frank, to their native superiority over the 
settled nations of the earth. Trouble and pain have refined the Jews 
in Busaia. Prosperity vulgarises, whether in Brixton or Berdichefi. 
The Jewish race are in agony, and their agony is slow. Their 
patience is eternal, but the body fades and dies while the mind 
remains unconquered. Perhaps the most cruel deeds perpetrated pn 
the Jews are the accomplishment of their degradation, the destamction 
of their spirit. No one wishes less than I, or would do more to 
prevent, tiie introduction of large numbers of poor Jews into Great 
Britain, but the spiritual atessination that has been practised on 
them in past times by the nations of Europe, and even until recently 
by England, but more especiaity of late by justifies the organ- 

ised resentment of aH who have hearts to feel or^minds to think. 

A few mbnths since I visited a certain Jew^ i^spftal in a small 
town near the Itussian frontier. The meat tax ccji^ed^from the Jews 
had been confiscated by the Gbristians. Medipine end nursing were 
impossible, was moneyl Cleanliness wes unattainable, there 
was but one attendant. Men and women, eighteen of them, lay 
suffering and dying to^tbor. Oases of cancer, puerperal fever, 
Bright’s disease, meningitis, fns<^are, am|^^ tumour, and fever, 
lay huddled on dirty cubicles, irrespective of age or sex. One 
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pladcy Jewish doctor showed me the scene with shame. He did 
what he could. It was evening, and the wesiem sun sloped his rays 
through the one window. ‘ An old man, With his face lit by the sun- 
set, lay a-dying. He had wanted fodd, and now of death 

was in his throat. Alone he had Inred^^and ah)im^ h^^ By 

his side lay an open book of psalms, with an imcient 
marking the place where he had last read. Other hands than his 
would move the mark. Uhe book was open where it is written : 
‘vFor He remembered His holy promise and Abraham His servant. 
And He brought forth His people with joy and His chosen with glad- 
ness.^’ Squalid and foul as were hia surroundings the fisbce of the 
old man, whose mame I never knew, showM a peace within that the 
troubles of the world had not taken awjay- 

It may be that when men are judged for the deeds they have 
done in the iiesh, the Bussian Emperor will learn for the first time 
the evils he has suffered to be done in bis name. 

Arnold White. 


, M 

NOTE. 

The following are recent testimonials of responsible Bussian proprioturs 
and others to the agricultural capacity of the Bussian Jews : 

(1) Living continuously for twenty-three years on luy property near the 
\dllage of Sergnewka, in the district of Cherson, at a distance of three versts 
from the Jewish colony of Komanowka, I can with truth certify that the 
Jews of that colony (MHiiipy themselves personaUy with the cultivation of th^ 
ground and the rearing of cattle. 

They also engage themselves for harvest work to the farmers round. 
In a word, they occupy themselves in the same way as do the fanners whf? 
hire them. — (Signed) Proprietaire, gentleman, CHRiSANOPHEALBKSANDaowTcii. 
Peteowski ; Proprietaire Goustaw Henbuchowiez Faltz, 

(2) Living on my estate in the district of Cherson for twenty-five years, close 
to the Jewish colony of Novopoltawka, I can testify that for all this time I 
have been content with their conduct as neighbom^s, and that there has 
never been a quarrel or misunderstanding between us. I can also testify 
that the majority of the inhabitants of this colony occupy themselves per- 
sonally with agriculture, and have procured of late years the beet machines 
for agricultural purposes, for which they have also plenty of hoi'ses and 
cattle. — (Signed) Proprititaire honoi'ary hereditary citizen, Petee Pet iiowiEz 
ZURITZIK. 

{S) 189iJ, February 18. — I certify that my neighbours, the Jewish 
colonists of Novopoltawka, grow successfully different kinds of corn, as well 
as carry on all the iisual occupations of an agrieiiltural life, 'as for example, 
gardening, rearing of cattle, horses, Ac. — ^(Signed) Proprietaire in the 
district of Cherson, Nicolas Pawloff Lougowski. 
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(4) Living on my property in the district of Chersonfor twenty-five years, 
I have had occasion to oljfierve closely the Jewish coloxnes of Novopoltawka, 
«.nd I can declare that they occupy themaelves really with agriculture, doing 
the hardest work themselves. Some of them are retired farmers. I ough t to 
add that I havls always found them good neighbours.— -(Signed) Sozo:?te 
Petrowexss Sanegoeopf, 22 February, 1802, 

(5) Living for four years not far from the Jewish colony of Kovo- 
poltawka, with which I amtin frequent relation, I can aifirm, from my own 
observations, that the Jewish colonists of Kovopoltawka occupy themselves 
with agriculture, and hire themselves for field work to the neighbouring 
proprietors. — (Signed) Alexis Nicolaiviez, Captain of the 2nd regiment 
rank. 1892, 12th February, Ekaterinowka villa^, 

(6) The farm of Nicolas^ Nicolaewiez of Lacour, Gorojono village, 20tli 
February, 1892. — I certify that the Jews of Novopoltawka, whose lands 
join mine, occupy themselves with agriculture and other field work.- - 
(Signed) Counette oe Lacour, landed proprietor. 

(7) [Certificate.] The farm of Kaspar Nicolaewski offers to certify that 
the Jewish colonists of “ Efengar ” imd “ Dobroie,” in the district of Clierson, 
are hired every yeai*, by the above-mentioned farm, as labourers, to sow the 
winter and the spiing wheat, and the work in certain fields is confided to 
them alone, tilling, ^wing, &c., and they jwxpiit themselves very well as 
skilled agriculturists. Further, full of resources for supposing them- 
selves and families, they do in winter all that there is to be done. They 
cut fuel, ptiphe sheafs in ricks, (?arry straw and fodder, drive and convey 
goods from the station to the farm ; in a word, there is not any field work 
that they do hot cany out honestly and carefully dun’iig all the year, for 
more than twenty years. — ^'The 20th February, 1892, J. Boutowiez, landed 
proprietor. 

(8) January, 1802. We, the undersigned German village agriculturists 
and Kussian peasants, neighbours to the Jewish colonies of the rural dejjart- 
ment “ Gi'afski,” in the Government of EkaterinosIaw% seeing the i-equest of 
thci provost of the rural (Stdiultz) colonies of Grafski, of Trondolonbouwka, 
Beer Zii'oulski, of Netzaiew'ka, Leiba Sehnukal de Grafski Beer Komissaruk; 
of Selenaia Pole Aisik Scbwidler, of Nadejiuua Peisacli Swdr.ski, and of 
Hladkowodnaia, Isaac Gueberowiez 'delivers this to the effect to testify that 
the dew.s of the above-mentioned colonies occupy themselves with agricul- 
ture with enorg)% cultivate their lands on the Siime footing as the peasant 
proprietors of the same class, are in character moral, temperate and honest , 
In support of which we add our names. — (Signed) I). Schmidt and G. 
Schmidt, proprietors ; Aixenti Buriak, T. Satzerkliany, peasants of the 
village of Federowka ; A. BoNDAiiENKO, proprietor; Kostenko Antoxe G. 
Borktz, peasant of the village of Ganzolo ; I. Koch, proprietor of lienfield 
and tho Sfearosta of Eenfield Frei. 

Truly the Jewish agriculturists of the colonies of Grasskaia, Nadejuaia, 
Sladkowodnaia and Telenaia Pole, in the department of Gnifski, work with 
their own hands as agriculturists, and cultivate the ground which has been 
granted to them by Government on an equal footing with their* Greek, 
German and Bussian neighbours. In proof of this I add the administrative 
seal,^ February Cth, 1892. ^(Signed) the Chief of the District (Zemski 
Naezainik) Wladimir MieiiAiLOiriEZ Korostowezeff, 

(9) [Certificate.] Ministry of the Interior — ^Government of Ekaterinoslaw, 
District of Alexandrowsk, Admiiustratibn of the Commune of Temirof, 
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No. 72,— Delivered by Administration of the Commune of Temirof to 
attest the fai't that the liigrioultural Jews in the r neighbouring colonies of 
Priontnaia, Eoskoschnaio, Bogadarow^ and Gorkaia, in the Depaitinent 
Priontinski/' in the district of Alezandrowsk^ occupy themselves really 
with agriculture, and cultivate with their own hands the lots of arable land 
with the same diligence as our own rural population | each one possesses 
enough good utensils and instruments,^ and cattle for work and for breeding, 
as well as horses; they lead a quiet and irreproachable life. Jn proof of 
which we sign with the seal of ^ministration.— (Signed) for the Starosta, 
A. Parchomenko, clerk. 

(10) [Ceitificate,] Ministiy of the Interior, Government Ekatennoslaw, 
Administration of the Commune Tourkenof, District of Aiexandrowsk, 
February 9th, 1892. No, SBC,- -Delivered bj the administration of the 
community of Tourkenof, to the effect, &c. — (Signed) iVovosts of the \illage. 
(Selski Starosta), J. Schinkorenko, A. Zourtzenko ; M. Molosowiez, clerk. 

(11) [Cei*tificate.] The 24th January, 1892. Wo, the undersigned, neigh- 

bouring proprietors of the Jevrish colonies of Novo-SlatojX)l, Weselaia and 
Mejeritz, in the department Slatopolsk, in the distiict Aiexandrowsk, in the 
Government of Ekatennoslaw, offer to cei’tify tliat to our knowledge tlie 
Jewish agiiculturists of the said colonies occupy themselves with agricul- 
ture with great energy, and yield nothing in field work to the peasant 
farmers of the same class. They liave a fairly good number of agricultural 
instruments, and of cattle for labour and breeding : as to moral chai’acter, 
they live an irreproachable life. In witness of this wo sign ouri^yes, [Here 
follow the signatures of the Eussian proprietors.] Ip: 

Certificates in the same sense for the colonies of Ekalerinoslaw are also 
given by the Eussian proprietors, Ladoga, Solotfirenko, Leuefl’, Proba, F. 
Maier, E, Priba and S. Priba. 


[I should fail in simple duty if I refrained from publicly acknowledging 
the great courtesy I have received from all the Eussian officials with whom 
I have been brought in contact during eight months* residence in their 
country.] 


A.W. 



PROFESSOR DRIVER ON , THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


I. 


T he pnblication of Dr. Driver’s “ Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament ” may be said to mark an epoch among 
English Christians in the histoi'y of the subjects of which he treats. It 
is, if not tj||p Hrst, at least the most complete attempt to popularise 
those conclusions which Dr. Driver claims to set forth as settled and 
established on the composition and dates of the books of the Old 
Testament. These conclusions are those of the school which is 
sometimes known as the “higher criticism,” though Dr. Driver does 
not use this name, and which Bishop Ellicott (“ Christus Oompro- 
bator ”) terms “ analytical criticism.” It will be convenient if in the 
present article we designate that school as rationalistic, and its 
exponents as rationalists ; terms which, on their own principles, will 
be regarded by - them as of hononrable significance. In the volume 
before us, the rationalists, in the person of their champion, Dr. 
Driver, have descended from the edita doctriim sapienhtm iempla serenaf 
in which “Analytical criticism” reigns supreme, and from which 
“ npn^experts ” are rigorously excluded ; they have come down into 
the world of ordinary intelligence, in which acquaintance with the 
niceties of Hebrew scholarship and ingenuity in literary dissection 
are not the only qualifications recognised, but reason and common- 
sense, and the power of judging fairly from evidence clearly put 
before us, can claim to be taken into the account as factors which 
cannot be ignored in the ultimate verdict to be pronounced. 

If that verdict should turn out to be on the whole unfavourable 
to the rationalists, it will not be from any deficiencieB in Dr. Driver, 
but from the inherent unfenability of the conclusibn which he seeks 
to establish. The crMeism whidi disintegrates the Old Testament 
is not likely to obtain any exponent more acceptable to English 
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readers than Dr. Driver. His style is siBgularly clear and forcible^ 
free alike from obscurity and from affectation > his summing up of the 
contents of the various books, or, where necessary, of individual 
chapters, is a model of accurate statement, and will be found of great 
use to Biblical students^ entirely apart from his speculatapns as ta 
date or authorship. It cminot indeed quite be said that his book, as 
a whole, is intere^ing or attractive. The ^terary magician has yet 
to be bom who could invest with grace or charm the minnte dissec- 
tions, microscopic grammatical analyses, an4 strangp algebraical 
formulae, of which a large part of the work consists. But at least he 
has presented even these in a form as little repulsive as possible. 
His tone is throughout respectful aud even reverent ; he is anxious 
to show that, though the tendenegr of much of his book is to impair 
the authenticity and credibility of the Old Testament Scriptures, he 
still leaves to the believers in those Scriptures something — -though 
what, it would not be in many cases easy to say. He is what is 
called a “moderate” critic. It is not clear, at first sight, what 
“moderation” has to do with a criticism which professes to be 
entirely scientific. We are not accustomed to hear of moderation in 
other departments of knowledge or investigation. A moderate 
physiologist or a moderate metaphysician would not bey at least to 
the present writer, an intelligible term — except, indeed, in a sense 
uncomplimentary to the person spoken of. But, as applied to Dr, 
Driver, the expression seems to mean that, though advocating rational- 
istic view’s, he yet writes as a believer and a Christian. He does 
not deny, but alfinna, albeit in a non-natural sense, the “ inspiration ” 
of Holy Scripture ; he does not deny, though he seeks to limit and 
minimise, the power of actual prediction possessed by the Hebrew 
prophets; he indicates (the nature of his subject did not require 
him plainly to exhibit) what may be called a reserve fund of substantial 
orthodoxy on the main points of the Christian faith, however incon- 
sistent that position may logically be in one who cuts away all that 
part of the groundwork of the faith which is to be four^ in the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The well-known saying of St. Augustine, 
Novum Testamenivm in Vtiere latet, Vetus in Novo patet^ has no mean- 
ing for Dr. Driver ;* yet he does not deny, even in the Old Testament, 
a real divine element, a true “ revelation.” 

On the other hand, there are certain noticeable features in Dr. 
Driver’s book which materially detract from its value, and diminish, 
as it must be frankly said, his authority on controverted questions. 
The first of these is grave defect, for which he excuses himself 
by want of space, that in a great many instances he states his cmi- 
elusions without stating his remonis for them. It is not enough for us 

* He says (p. xr.); ** Critical conclnsions imply nc cljaoge ia the geaeral position (apart 
from the interpretation of particular passages) that the Old Testament ijoints forward 
prophetically to Christ.” By the words in brackets the rest of the sentence appears, 
to be rendered unmeaning. 
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to be told that he has considered all that has to be said on the other 
side, and has found it te be insafficienti /"We want to be told ivh^ 
he considers' it instiffioient, in order that we ihay^ not only 

what efl^ the* evidence has h^ Driver's mind, but what 

eifect it will h&ve on pur own. We gladly allow the Begitxs JProfessor 
of Hebrew to W the highest authority ^ i^ own department, 
although oven here we ye not bound to consider him absolutely 
infallible ; but in other matters, in which knowledge of Hebrew is not 
necessary for a decision, we cannot allow even Dr. Driver to be 
plaintiff, judge, and jury in one. When it is added that in many 
ca^es in which Dr. Driver has given his evidence, that evidence will 
be found (when examined^ insufficient to bear out the conclusions he 
has based upon it, it will be seen that we are justified in protesting 
mildly against the unassuming arrogance, the dictatorial humility, 
with which Dr. Driver hints, rather than asserts, that arguments 
which have seemed conclusive to hint must, without further dis- 
cussion, be accepted by the rest of the world. 

It is further to be noticed that, while Dr. Driver states the main 
conclusions of rationalistic criticism — such as the nature of the 
documents out of which the Pentateuch has been composed, or the 
bisection of Isaiah— -with confident dogmatism, in the innumerable 
particulars which are required either to establish those conclusions, 
or to round them off and give them symmetrical completeness, he 
speaks with a hesitation and uncertainty which, if his Subject were 
any other book than the 'Bible, would be regarded as materially 
detracting from the value that should be attached to his lucubrations. 
It would not be easy to find another work in which such terms as 

it seems, or it seems probable,” occur so frequently. But this is 
not all. We descend from the probable to the possible. * We are 
introduced to four different degrees of possibility: “it is not im- 
possible;” “it is possible;” “it is quite possiWe ; “ it is very 
possible.” We have heard of a “low degree of probability”; all 
that Dr. Driver seeks to establish for many of his speculations and 
conjectures is a high degree of possibility. “It has been contended 
that probability is the guide of life ; Dr. Driver will contend that 
possibility is the stay of hii& critical existence.” * Stress m frequently 
laid on the “cumulative ” force of the arguments by which the Old 
Testament is disintegrated ; but this will depend, not on the number, 
but on the quality of the phrticles which form the Gumulation ; and 
if these have no more solid substance than such as Dr. Driver himself 
has ascribed to many of they will not count for Very much. 
Grains of sand will never make a mountain, though they be numbered 
by thousands of millions. 

It is perhaps no getmliarity <rf Dn Driver as a controversialist 
that he often seems quite unable to ap|»reciate or rightly to estimate 
♦ Bev, G. Bnsor in leb, 19, 18S#2» 
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the argamenta, <»r what is called the standpduit/’ of his opponents. 
A writer who maintains the iraditional** r7iew of anj’ par^ the 
Old Testament^ against the rat^alista^ may be dismis^ by saying 
that he missea the point, beats the air, ^ no farther 
informaMon as to this frniUesB labonr is ns ; . or he is 

“ unable to distingnish between a good afgnhient ^d a had/* 
between cme which seems condn^ife to I^r. Driver and one which 
does not : a thebiy diffeiently <x>n8trneted td his own not 

account for all the^ facts it Mag the very essence of Ihe contention 
of Dr. Driver*s opponents, that in numberless instances there are no 
fat^s to he (mmfLt^ fory^^ facts being snpplied by con- 

jectures and imaginations* 

Before proceeding further it may be well briefly to state the pre- 
sent position of the question as it is viewed by those who are bound 
by no preconceived theories as to the nature or extent of the inspira- 
tion of Holy Scripture, but who, as members of - the Church of Eng- 
land, regard those Scriptures as the rule of faith and the ultimate 
test of doctrine. 

No question can reasonably be raised as to the fact that the fons 
et origo of the disintegration of the Old Testament, which has been 
now for so many years attempted, is the determination of a large 
number of Continental scholars to reject the whole of the supernatural 
element which its bo(&s contain — ^with which, indeed, most of them are 
saturated and imbued. “ We do not deem it unfair to say that the 
whole system of Old Testamei^ criticism, set forth at least by some 
of these foreign expositors, is based upon rejection of special revela- 
tion, miracles, and prophecy ; in a word, the supernatural in all its 
relation to the chosen people.” * Dr. Driver himself admits that 
Kuenen, the eminent Dutch scholar recently deceased, views Hebrew 
prophecy “ from an avowedly naturalistic standpoint.” t 

Now, with wri^rs not prepared to maintain that the supernatural 
or miraculous is n priori incredible, and unable to eliminate that 
element from the Old Testament, the only course left is to impugn 
the credibility of the "books which compose it. And to this end, 
accordingly, all th^ labours of rs^ionalistic cnti<», at home or on the 
Continent, have been directed. It was not enough to point out that 
tnany of the books had apparently, or even evidently , been compiled 
fiM various sources ; these sources themselves must be shown to be 
of such late date as to invalidate their testimony to the events they 
.narrate. Hence the at^bution of the books of the Pentateuch to 
writm %ho lived centnries after the period treated of, azid the deal- 
ing out the fragments of those boolm among a vaHety of imaginary 
authors or doctunents, labelled respectively P. d., J£., Ac., with a 
number of Bul^lementaTy oozUbinationB. I^ese documents are so 

* Blfiiop BlUcott : ** ChHfttns Gomprobator,” p. 15. 

t XatrodtiCtioA to tho Old Testament,” p. 194. 
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frequently spoken of as thongli they had a real^ sabstantial existence, 
like the acknowledged works of welUknqwn author^ that it is well to 
remind pnraelv'es^ once for aU, that they exist in the jpecnlations 
of German or .IXatch Boholm and their English followein, h^ 
no atom of proof exeept that whkh comes from what is dialed ^‘in- 
ternal evidence ’’^.s.Vtjie'exa^ of the books tiiems^yes* 

It may be ac^ed, theny^Hare we no external evidence on the sub- 
ject of the Old Testament Scriptares? We haye, thoagh it is only 
of one kind— the unbroken tradition of twenty-five centuries, which, 
as is well known, is on many points in direct conflict with the con- 
oltLsions of rationaUstic critics. This tradition cannot be ignored, but 
it may be rejected as wortlless, and accordingly Br. Driver rejects it, 
but, as usual, without assigning any reasons for doing so. He says 
(p, xrvii) : “ On the authorship of the books of the Old Testament 
the Jews possess no tradition worthy of real credence or regard, but 
only vague and uncertain reminiscences, intermingled often with idle 
apeculations.*’ And again (p. xxxv) ; “ The age and authorship of the 
books of the Old Testament can be determined (so far as this is 
possible) only upon the basis of the internal evidence supplied by the 
books themselves, by methods such as those followed in the present 
volume ; no external evidence worthy of credit exists/^ It would be 
interesting to know on what grounds the Jewish testimony on this 
head is to be entirely put out of court. Meantime, nntil this infor- 
mation is vouchsafed to us, it may be well to listen to the sober 
judgment of the Bishop of Durham (“ Bible in the Church ”) : 

** The account given of the formation of the Old Testainorit appears to be 
in substance of the most' venerable antiquity, and probably conuiins the most 
ancient opinion of the Jews upon the subject which has been preserved. In 
estimating its historical value, it is well to beai* in mind the tenacity with 
which Orientals retain a definite traditional record ; and yet more the sp^ial 
repugnance of the Eastern Jews to committing their opinions to ^riting, 
till the succeasive neiBecutions and destruction of their schools made this 
the only method of saving them from oblivion.” 

That the credibility of the historical Scriptures is in direct propor- 
tion to their nearness to the events recorded, is a principle stated by 
Dr. Driver himself (p, xvii.) : “ While in the Old Testament there are 
instances in which we can hawe no assurance that an event was 
recorded until many centuries after its occurrence, in the . Hew 
Testament the inteml at most is not more than thirty to fifty years.” 
The inference intended to be drawn is obvious enougk The Gk>spels 
are credible because th^ record events soon after they hap^ned : 
the critics have prov^ that the Old Testament Scriptures were hot 
written till many centuries after the events which they describe ; 
therefore the Old Testam^t Scriptures are not credible. In plain 
words, many of the e^vents reocs^d# in Ge^ 
haj^cned; in some cases the persons S|K^en of nmr existed. 

It will be well for Ghristiaiis Seri<^jr to consider what they are 
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givizig up, if they adopt those views of the Old Testament to whieb 
Or. Driver’s book poin.ts the way, though hetseldom openly advocates 
them. All the familiar figures and events of the ohildhood of the 
world disappear at once. Ko sudi beings as Adam or Eve, Cain or 
Abel, Seth or Enoch, Methuselah or Noah, ever existed. No ark 
rested on Mount Ararat, for no flood on which that ark could have 
floated ever happened ; no Tower of Babel v^as ever built or destroyed ; 
no rainbow ever shope on the world as a sign from heaven ; how 
could it to .the legendary survivors of an imaginary Deluge ? With 
Abraham, even the critics of the rationalistic school allow us to hnd 
ourselves on historical ground. History,” we have often been told, 

begins with Abraham.^- But, it is hafflly necessary to state, the 
mere outspoken rationalists eliminate in the later history, as in the 
earlier, everything which savours of the supernatural or the miraculous. 
With them, the ** Heroes of Hebrew History ” (to borrow Bishop Wil- 
berforce’s alliterative title), even when historical personality is allowed 
to them, are robbed of everything which speaks of a divine mission or 
divinely bestowed powers. Take the greatest, after Moses, of tlie 
Hebrew prophets — Elijah, and see what remains to him after the 
‘‘ supernatural ” element has been got rid of. No fire from heaven 
descended on Elijah’s sacrifice at Carmel ; no ravens fed the prophet 
morning and evening at the brook Cherith ; no widow’s cruse wa& 
miraculously replenished, no widow’s son was raised from death, at 
his word ; no spare meal “ baken on the coals ” supported him for 
forty days and forty nights ; no still small voice ” thrilled through 
him in Horeb ; no chariots of fire carried him from Elisha’s gaze into 
heaven. Elisha himself, it need hardly be said, fares much worse 
than his master at the hands of the critics. Even with the cautions 
and “moderate” Dr. Driver the narratives of Elisha’s miracles 
“exhibit the traditions respecting Elisha as they were current in 
prophetic circles in the ninth and eighth centuries u.c.” 

In this general disappearance of the greatest saints and prophets of 
the Old Testament, it is not easy to say who remains. A’p'pare'nl. 
rari mntcs in gurgite vasio. Here and there the figure of some sage 
or hero, reft indeed of its historical clothing, but not of its actual 
personality, is still to be seen clinging to some emergent fact, too 
solid and stubborn to be washed away by the waves of rationalistic 
criticism. Thus Moses is spared to us: ‘5 It cannot be doubted,*^ 
^ys Dr. Driver, “ that Moses was the ultimate founder of both the 
national and religious life of Israel.”* He is careful to inform ns in 
a note that in this rehabilitation of Moses he has the support of 
Wellhausen, and that the verdict of both is ‘^endorsed by Kuenen.” 
Nothing like this, surely, has been heard of since the days of the 
first French Revolution, when the National -Assembly “ decreed the 

* Daniel is also spared, though the writings ascribed to him are pronounced to be- 
spurious : “ Daniel, it cannot be doubted, was a historical person” (p. 479). 
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existence of the Supreme Being.** One trembles to think what 
might have become of Moses if his historical existence had not been 
endorsed by Kuenen.” Would the great Prophet and Lawgiver have 
remained in a state of suspended animation, or conditional existence, 
until some fresh > shifting of the critical kaleidoscope should bring 
together again the elements which go to make up his personality ? 

The discrediting process to which the historical books of the Old 
Testament have been subjected culminates in the treatment which 
J Deuteronomy has received. This book, according to Dr. Driver and 
the authorities whom he follows, is the work of an unknown author, 
living probably in the reign of Josiah (more than eight hundred years 
after the date commonly ^ven for the death of Moses), who was 
anxious to impress on the people the duty of more strictly observing 
tbeir national religion, and for this purpose^^to use Dr. Driver's words, 
“ gave articulate expression to the thoughts* and feelings wMck it was 
presumed that the person in question would have eniertaineiV^ Thus 
the undoubted literary merit and high spiritual tone of the author of 
Deuteronomy are acknowledged, but at the expense of his moral 
character. For it is useless for Dr. Driver to endeavour to rebut the 
charge of forgery. This can only be done by the assertion that the 
author, in framing discourses appropriate to Moses^ situation, 
especially if, as is probable, the elements were provided for him by 
tradition, would be doing nothing inconsistent with the literary usages 
of his age and people/' This is a characteristic instance of Dr. 
Driver's audacity in assertion. He knows, and can know, nothing 
whatever of the ** literary usages ’* of the times of Josiah, except what 
he learns from the books themselves which he is examining, and 
which profess to have been written in, or to give an account of, those 
times. He assumes, therefore, the very point which has to be proved, 
namely, that a pious Jew in the reign of Josiah would have felt 
himself justified in putting into the mouth of Moses a series of 
discourses, not one of which, as he was well aware, Moses ever uttered 
the only semblance of proof being that in other books- — Joshua, 
Kings, and Chronicles — ideas and idioms are ascribed to the characters 
introduced which, in Dr. Driver’s opinion, could not have in fact 
belonged to them. The statement that Deuteronomy “ does not 
claim to have been written by Moses,” because Moses is spoken of in 
the third person, is one which, in the author’s own opinion, ‘‘may 
seem paradoxical.” Baradoxical does not seem quite the right epithet. 
The same argument applied to the Book of Jonah baa been character- 
ised as “utterly trivial.”* It can hardly be seriously maintained 
that the real authorship of a book depends on the question whether 
the writer does or does not speak of himself in the first person. 
Some editions of Virgil contain four lines appended to the fourth book 
of the Georgies, “Illo Virgilium me tempore,” &c., and four more 

♦ **Speaker*6Comifi0iitaiT.'’^P. 6S8* 
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prefixed to the first book of the JSneidj Ille ego qni quondam,” &c., 
wUch directly claim tbose pOems for Yirgilr as their author. Can it 
be seriously argued that because those lines have been generally 
pronounced to be spurious there is any doubt tisat the Georgies and 
the .^eid were the work of Yii^l ? Hm^ver, thi^ suggestion 
is an endeavour to throw the inquirea* of^ the scent. The 
real question is not, who wielded the pen by whidi Deuteronomy in 
its original form was written ; but, did Moses, or did he not, say 
and do the things which in Deuteronomy he is alleged to have said 
and done ? If he did not, then the book is a forgery, and its author 
is a forger. 

If a modem literary man discovered k few fragments, possibly a 
scene or two, which could be proved almost beyond doubt to be the 
genuine work of Shakespeare ; if from these fragments he proceeded 
to construct a five-act play, in whidb almost the whole of the plot, the 
characters, and the dialogue were entirely hie own ; and if he were 
then to publish his work as a newly discovered play of Shakespeare, by 
what name, if not by that of forgery, would his action be properly 
characterise? And in what respect would such a literary fraud 
differ from the action of the Denteronomist,” who, on the slender 
foundation of a good deal of floating tradition, and possibly a very small 
amount of written record, proceeded to build up Deuteronomy as we 
now have it — a lengthy record of what Moses might have said and 
done, but for his saying and doing which the writer had very little 
authority, save his own imagination and sense of historical fitness — 
in what respect, save in the infinitely graver issues which are involved, 
when the deception touches the region of the moral and spiritual so 
widely and so profoundly as does the fifth book of the Old Testament ? 

Indeed, the ‘‘ pious fraud ” ascribed to the writer of Deuteronomy 
is, to ordinary minds, hardly distinguishable from what, in the common 
business of life, would be called by a much plainer and uglier name. 
“ It is supposed that in the later days of Israel’s history, some prophet, 
or priest, or scribe, having the benevolent ^wish to provide his people 
with better laws than they then possessed, composed some parts of 
those now contained in the I’entateuch ; but fearing lest his own name 
should prove of insufficient weight to secure the accomplishment 
of his wish, he thought it wiser to affix to his composition the 
venerable name of Moses. A process strikingly similar to what 
sometimes takes place nowadays, when some derk, or manager, or 
secretary, having a benevolent wish to provide his creditors with just 
payment for his debts, writes out a cheque upon a bank ; but fearing 
lest his own name should not commend itself sufficiently to the bankers, 
afiixes to his cheque his master’s name instead. Such transactions are 
commcmly denoted by a rather ugly name ; nor is the goodness of the 
end in view considered in any way to justify the use of such means.” * 
* U. Warfiigton : “ When was the Pentateneh written ? ” 
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Space will hardly allow as to do more than to notice one assamp- 
tion which underlies the whole of Dr. Driver’s book; mid which can- 
not be permitted to pass wi^nt challenge. We are frequently told 
that on the conckiaons which Dr. Driver supports relating to the date 
and aatborshipof the books of the Old Testament cntics are agreed,^’ 
or that there is ‘^no substantial difference of opinion ” among critics. 
And this agreement is regayded as definitely closing the questions at 
issue. Bmia lociUa estj caum finita e$t. li Continental and BnglMi 
scholars of one school— others of a different school being on that very 
account regarded as a qmntiU 'it^gligeahU-^ve agreed that the writers 
of fixodus, or Deuteronomy, or Isaiah xl.-lxvi., lived some centuries 
after the dates formerly assi^ed to them, it will be as absurd hereafter 
to maintain the contrary opinion, as to maintain that the sun revolves 
round the earth, not the earth round the sun. 

Now, the fcict of this agreement need not bo questioned. The 
contradictions of rationalistic critics are, no doubt, considerable. If 
they have been exaggerated by others, they have been minimised or 
concealed by Dr. Driver, though even his own pages bear witness to 
their existence ;* nor can we forget the fact that on so important a 
point as what is called the Ch^uml^schrift of the Hexateuch ” there is 
a direct coufiict of opinion among foreign critics, some counting as 
latest in date the same document which others hold to be the earliest. 
Still, we are not concerned to deny that, on many points, some of 
them of great importance, Dr. Driver can claim the coiimnms of a 
large number of Continental scholars, and those, perhaps, of greater 
eminence than their opponents ; though it must always be remembered 
that no small part of this eminence is derived from the fact that they 
are the party of attack, not of defence. It is much easier to be 
brilliant and acute, to display “ critical tact,” &c., when demolishing 
than when defending a time-honoured position. But, the fact of the 
agreement being granted, what we desire to protest against is the 
assumption that that agreement settles finally and for ever the questions 
debated. The history of German rationalistic theology as it concerns 
the New Testament, the oblivion or discredit which has overtaken, 
one by one, theories supported by the most ponderous learning and 
the most ingenious speculation, m^ht have made Dr. Driver less 
confident in the finality of the views which he now advocates. Of 
many of those theories and speculations it may be said etiam ^eriere 
niirm. Why should we suppose that the fentastic faWcs which we 
have now been considering are destined to a longer duration ? 

But this is hot a^l. The glorification of the agreement among 
rationidistic critics is not only belied by past experi^ce; it is 
vicious in principle, for it is an appeal not to reason, but to authority. f 
We are referred from one scholar to another, each repeating (except 

* 47, 68, 77, 91, 134, 105, 446. 

t See girtide ia CAureA Quarterly Jan. 1892. 
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when he contradicts) the opinions of his predecessors, bat seldom 
supporting those opinions by arguments which, on any other subject, 
wodd be considered to be of any weight or value; and wh.en a suffi- 
ciently long catena has thus been established^ we are bidden to hold our 
tongues in the presence of so much collected and unaniipous wisdom. 
What we shall do, on the contrary, is to examine these opinions and 
arguments by the light of ordinary intelligence, and to give them 
just as much or as little wdight as th*M; intelligence allows us, without 
being in the least frightened by a long array of the names of learned 
Germans or Dutchmen. If we find in Dr. Driver himself unsound 
argument, unwarrantable inference, suppression or perversion of in- 
convenient facts, we shall not hesitate say so in the plainest and 
most unmistakable manner.* Why should he expect us to pay 
greater deference to others whom we have no reason to suppose his 
superiors in learning or acumen ? Graf, and Knenen, and Wellhausen, 
and the rest, are to us no objects of superstitious veneration, but 
simply learned' and acute scholars, whose labours, like those of others 
before them equally learned and acute, may in some cases be found 
to have made valuable additions to the “ ample page of human 
knowledge, while in other cases they may after a while be consigned 
to the limbo of the obsolete and the forgotten. Opinmmm. commmUi 
dekt dice; Tiaturcc jvdicia confmnaL The mediajval Schoolmen pos- 
sessed erudition and industry not to be surpassed even in a modern 
German professor, and would certainly have claimed to be considered 

scientific,’* had that term been known in their days. Yet the world 
has acquiesced in the verdict of Dean Milman on the Schoolmen ; The 
tomes of scholastic divinity may be compared with the pyramids of 
Egypt, which stand in that rude majesty which is commanding from 
the display of immense human power, yet oppressive from the sense 
of the waste of that power for no discoverable use. Whoever penetrates 
within finds himself bewildered and lost in a labyrinth of small, dark, 
intricate passages and chambers, devoid of grandeur, devoid of solem- 
nity; he may wander without end, and find nothing !”t Or, to take 
a modem instance : who denies the learning or the acumen of Bishop 
Warburton ? Yet who now reads or cares for the “ Divine Legation ? ” 

It may be worth while to quote here the words of an authority 
whom all will regard with respect — the late Bishop Lightfoot ; words 
spoken by him, in his criticisms on the work entitled Supernatural 
Beligion,” specially of the rationalistic critics of the New Testament, 
bat equally applicable when we are considering the Old Testament. 

“ There is [he sfiys] at least a presampticm (though in individual cases it 
may prove false on examination) that the historical sense of seventeen or 
eighteen centuries is larger and ti-uer than the critical insight of one late 

* The writer may be allowed to call attention to the article in the Church Quarterly ^ 
at the papers by the Rev. J. J. Lias, now appearing in the Churchman^ and to “ The 
Low in the Prophets,” by Prof. Stanley Leathes. 

t “ History of Latin Christianity,” bk. xiv. ch. iii. 
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half-century, . The idola of our . cave never present themselves in a more 
fl/lluring form than when they appear as ‘ the spirit of the age.’ It is com- 
paratively easy to resist th^ fallacies of past times, but it is most difilcult to 
^cape the infection of the intellectual atmosphere in whidi we live. I ask 
myself, for instanpe, T^hether one who lived in the age of the Babbis would 
have been altogether right in resigning himself to the immediate current of 
intellectual thought, because he saw, or seemed to see, that it was setting 
strongly in one direction. * , , . The comparison is not without its use. 
Here were men eminently leayied, painstaking, minute ; eminently ingenious 
also, and in a certain sense eminently critical. In accumulating and assoi*ting 
facts — ^such facts as laftwithin their reach-— and in the general thoroughness of 
their work, the Rabbis of Jewish exegesis might well bear comparison with 
the Babbis of neologian criticism. They reigned supremo in their own circles 
for a time ; their work has not been without its fruits ; many useful sug- 
gestions have gone to swell the intellectual and moral inheritance of later 
years ; but their characteristic teaching, which they themselves would have 
regarded as their chief claim to immortality, has long since been consigned 
to oblivion. It might be minute and searching, but it was conceived in a 
false vein ; it was essentially unbistorical, and therefore it could not live. 
The modern negative school of criticism seems to me equally perverse and 
unreal, though in a different way ; and therefore I anticipate for it the same 
fate.” 

Before proceeding to give a few specimens of the untrustworthiness 
of Dr. Driver's citations, when he is seeking to discover a plurality 
of authors, or different “ strata ” of documents, in the narrative 
portions of th^ Old Testament, it may be well to remark generally 
that this kind of criticism, unless tiae divergences indicated are very 
plain and unmistakable, is necessarily unreliable, because it imports 
the habits and usages of modern “ literature into the writings of 
ancient authors, whom we have no reason for supposing to have 
grasped even the idea of literature, much less to have been acquainted 
with its rules and canons as they are now established and observed. 
Much of this dissection amounts to no more than this — ^that the 
writer criticised has produced a work palpably loose, uiiartidcial, and 
inexact; deficient in order — logical or chronological — in method, 
sequence, arrangement, and coherence; traversed and, as it were, 
veined by large j'sections of repetition, omission, or even contradic- 
tion; whereas, if the modem critic had had before him. the same 
materials as the writer whom he is dissecting, he would have produced 
a work free from all or most of the defects which have been 
enumerated. But we have no , rights because a writer of two or 
three thousand years ago, living and writing, as we are often 
reminded, in an “ uncritical ” age, observed none of the principles 
which govern modern composition, therefore to assume that every 
blemish, ^'quas ant incuria fudit, aut humana parum cavit 
natura,” implies a patchwork of different authors or documents. 
Some of the writers may have had some vague notions of 
writing as an. art, of ,what Dr, Driver calls literary form ” ; 
but in the case of others we have no reason for supposing that 
they were more than what the Jews called two of the writers 
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of the New Testament, St. Peter and St. John, av^pn^vot 
uypapparoi xal iSiwrat, unlearned and ignG]:*ant men.” Such learn- 
ing as they may have possessed knew nothing of modem Hteraiy 
criticism, its limitations or its models. The critics have laboured 
hard to prove a composite auihGr$hip\ tiiey have not been able to 
conceive the idea of a composite mivd. Yet tiiere is abundant 
evidence that the mind of many writers of all ages is of that character. 
This is observable as much in the writers of the New Testament as in 
those of the Old. The same peculiarities — ^the ilponsistencies, repeti- 
tions, digressions, the return, in th^ narrative or the argument, to the 
point which we have reached long befom, sathat we seem to be going 
over the same ground twice— all or some of these are as observable 
in the four Gospels, or in the Epistles of St. Paul and St. John, as in 
any of the older Scriptures. Yet the genuineness and the authenticity 
of those Gospels and Epistles have stood the most searching tests which 
hostile criticism has been able to apply to them. Why should we 
expect to find in the older writers that literary exactness, the absence 
of which detracts in no degree from the authority of the newer ? 

But in truth the features in the Old Testament Scriptures which 
have furnished rationalistic critics with so much material for dis- 
section are not peculiar to writers who, whatever their dates, lived 
confessedly in times and under conditions as different as possible from 
those of modem Europe ; they are found equally to characterise all 
untrained, amateur authors, even at the present day. Let Dr. Driver 
try the experiment of assigning to any one of ordinary intelligence 
and education, but unskilled in writing as an art, the task of com- 
posing a narrative even of events which have come immediately under 
his own cognisance. It will be contrary to all experience if the result 
does not exhibit in one writer the very same peculiarities which make 
the critics distribute Samuel or Kings among several writers. Nay, 
the same thing is observable even in writings which aspire to the 
dignity of “ literature.” I transcribe the following from ** Palmerston,’^ 
in the Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria series : “ Canning died in 
August 1827, and was succeeded by Lord Goderich as Prime Minister, 
to be soon succeeded by the Duke of Wellington. His Ministry lasted 
only four months, but it marks the starting-point of English progress in 
the nineteenth century. Troublous times followed. Canning was 
succeeded by Lord Godericb, whose Ministry lasted only eight days 
longer than Canning’s, and on January 25, 1828, the Duke of Well- 
ington became Prime Minister.” 

Here the writer twice informs us, within a dozen lines, that Goderich 
succeeded Canning, and Wellington Goderich, as Premiers. More- 
over, the words in the second sentence, “ his Ministry,” though gram- 
matically referring to Wellington, are clearly intended to refer to 
Goderich. It is too early as yet to discern here a dual authorship ; 
but a “ higher critic ” of the future may well discover that these 
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sentences conld not have been written by the same man ; and 
his conjectures may b^ assi^d by the mystenons snggestiveneBS 
which will be given by the titles of the author, The Marquis of 
Lome, K.T/’ Tt is no exaggeration to say that, on the prindples 
of rationalistic criticism, if a writer, in describing the politics of 
the present day, should speak sometimes of the Tory party, sometimes 
of the Conservative party^ sometimes of the party of Lord SaliabuTy, 
it would be held, either that three different parties were described, 
or that the book w«i the work of three different hands. The minutest 
and most microscopic differences are laid hold of, in order to give 
some plausibility to the theory of the composite nature of the narra- 
tive. A reasonable consideration of many of the passages adduced 
will, I think, lead us to the conclusion — unacceptable perhaps to the 
upholders, if any such there be, of verbal and mechanical inspiration, 
and of course rejected as insufficient by critics of the destructive 
school — that while the writer always knew what he had to tell, he 
did not always know how to tell it. 

We proceed to take a few specimens of the grounds on which 
Dr. Driver disintegrates the narrative portions of the Old Testament. 

I. The 'tiarratvm of the epics (Num. xiii.^ xiv.) “ The double 
character of the narrative,” says Dr. Driver, “ is very evident ; ” and 
the remainder of the paragraph shows his meaning to be, not only that 
the narrative is derived from two sources, but that those two sources 
contradict each other. A careful examination of the passage shows 
that this contradiction can only be maintained on three assumptions r. 
first, that the same writer can never repeat himself ; second, that Calebs 
and Joshua must have said exactly the same thing on every occasion, 
and could not have said one thijig to Moses, and another to the people 
third, that when Caleb alOne is mentioned without Joshua, or vice versdy 
such mention of the one excludes the other ; the writer being thus, 
credited with acquaintance with the legal maxim, “ Expressio unius 
est exclusio alter! us.” It is submitted that without these assumptions 
nothing is proved except the loose unartistic character of the narrative. 

II. The craft of the Giheonites (^osh. ix.) Probably no more, 
simple, straightforward narrative than this could be found in the whole 
of the Old Testament. The most attentive perusal fails to discern the 
place where the dissecting*knife of the critic is to enter. It wiJl^ 
hardly be believed that in this passage Dr. Driver discovers three 
different sources, marked respectively R, J.E., and D. The force of" 
analytical absurdity could hardly go further than this. Even the 
usual assumption, that a writer can never repeat himself, will not help 
the critic here. Vv. 22, 23, 26, 27 are not, as Dr, Driver assumes to 
be evident, “a narrative to that of vv. 17-21 ” — i.e., another 
account of the same facts ; they relate different facts — riz., first the 
announcement by Joshua, and then the carrying out, of the sentence 
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on the Gibeonites which had (v. 21) been determined on or suggested 
by the ‘‘ princes.” 

III. The oppremons of Solomon (I Kings v. ix. xi.) Dr. Driver 
asserts that ix. 22 conflicts with v. 13 and xi. 28. Let us examine 
the passages. The first named states that of the children of Israel 
did Solomon make no bondsmen i.e., slaves ; the second states that 
Solomon raised a ‘‘ levy ” or tribute of farced labour out of all 
Israel,” 30,000 men being required to labour at Lebanon one month 
in every three ; the third passage states that Soloinon made Jeroboam 
“ruler over all the charge (or burden) of the house of Joseph.” 
There is not even the semblance of justification for saying that these 
statements conflict with each other. To Ife a slave is one thing ; to 
be subject to the obligation of forced labour is quite another thing. 
No one has maintained that military conscription is slavery. The 
third passage has no relevance whatever. The word for “ charge ” or 
“ burden” is a perfectly general one, as much applicable to the com- 
pulsion of paying tax or tribute, as to that of slavery^ or forced 
labour. It is diflScult to characterise as it deserves a criticism which 
on such grounds as these seeks to prove the composite origin, and 
thereby (it must always be remembered) to impair the authenticity 
and credibility, of the^id Testament Scriptures. 

IV. The date of JocL In every case where no indications of the 
date of a work are unmistakably given, Dr, Driver apparently feels 
it his duty to assign to every book as late a date as possible. In 
i’bringing down Joel to the post-exilic period — a conclusion, it is fair 
to say, which Dr. Driver himself asserts with some appearance of 
iiesitation — he does not seem to find much support even in the 
theories of Continental critics. He devotes what, in proportion to 
the limits imposed upon him, is a large space, to an examination of 
the opinion of one scholar (Credner) that Joel belongs to the reign of 
Joash ; and a somewhat shorter space to the indications which, in his 
^riew, the book itself furnishes of a post-exilic date. To the argu- 
ments of Credner he applies the epithet “specious,” while those 
upholding the later date are described as “ forcible.” Two observa- 
tions may be made here. Dr. Driver says that Joels figure (iii. 18) 
of the “ fountain that shall come forth of the house of the Lord, and 
shall water the valley of Shittim,” and the prediction of the outpouring 
of the Spirit (ii. 28-32), quoted by St, Peter on the Day of Pentecost, 
are “based” on two passages of Ezekiel. Here, therefore, as in 
other places, he assumes the very point at issue — viz., that Joel is of a 
later age than Ezekiel. Secondly, Dr. Driver entirely ignores the 
view that the date of Joel is that of the reign, not of Joash, but of 
Uzziah, This view, according to Mr. jBJeyrick in the “Speaker’s 
Commentary,” is supported by nineteen difilerent critics or commen- 
tators, including the names of Rosenmuller, Eichhorn, De Wette, 
Knobel, Hengstenberg, Davidson, &c. Dr. Driver, therefore, could 
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not have been unaware that this view has met with very large 
support from competenif critics. Was it fair to suppress ail mention 
of it, and present to the reader only the alternatives of a date in the 
reign of Joash; or a post-exilic date ? 

The above are only specimens of passages in which Dr, Driver's 
oonclusions are not borne out by the data which he himself famishes ; 
others of similar character will be easily found by any reader who 
compares the numerous references to passages of Scripture with the 
passages themselves. 

It should be added, in concluding the present article, that the 
position which the writer would desire to maintain respecting the 
character and composition of the books of the Old Testament by no 
means ignores the extent to which, in the phrase of the Bishop of 
Gloucester,* the traditional view has been ‘‘ rectified ” by the criticisms 
and researches of modem scholars. Their labours, as Bishop 
Lightfoot says of those of the Jewish Babbis, “ have not been without 
fruit ” : they have at leatfb compelled us to take a more rational view 
of the nature and extent of inspiration. No one now denies that 
many of the books of the Old Testament are in the nature of 
compilations, or tliat (as in the well-known case of the double 
account of David’s introduction to Saul) the compiler has sometimes 
embodied in his work narratives tJie details of which are inconsistent 
with each other. But this is not the same thing as to bring down 
the sources of the compilation to so late and uncertain a date as to 
impair their trustworthiness. No one, again, doubts that in the Old 
Testament as we have it there are many omissions, repetitions, 
additions, glosses, corruptions and falsifications of the text. This 
admission is rejected as insufficient by Dr. Driver, because it does not 
square with his theory of the late date of the original documents 
themselves ; yet he does not hesitate to make use of it when it suits 
his purpose. With this admission, we need not scruple to agree with 
Dr. Driver that it is “ not easy to reconcile with historical probability ” 
the narrative of Numbers xxxi., in which it is recorded how “ 12,000 
Israelite warriors, without losing a man, slew all the males and 
married women of Midian, took captive 32,000 virgins, and brought 
back 800,000 head of cattle, besides other booty ; ” or that the 
figures in Jiid. xx, 17, seqq,,- as in many other places of the Old 
Testament, are incredibly large.” No one considers the attribution 
of Proverbs or Ecclesiastes to Solomon, or of many of the Psalms to 
David, as a matter to be determined only by traffition. Nor would 
the assignment of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. to a pseudo-Isaiah be in itself a 
point of much importance, were it not clear that the bias which has 
infiuenced the rationalblji; critics is the determination that Isaiah 
mtist not he allowed to have 'pi^edieted anything which ha^^ned long 
after his oion time. He foresaw events which were to take place in 
* Christus Comprobator,” pp.25, 4i:>. 
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a few years, jusfc as Horace Walpole and other observers foresaw the- 
impending Bevolutlon from the corraptions of French society under 
Louis XV, ; but the outlook of any more distent prophetic prevision, 
must be denied to him at all hazards. Thus/ in treatang of one of 
the earlier chapters which it is proposed to detach from Isaiah, Dr. 
Driver informs us that certain critics agree in supposing the prediction 
to refer to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus^ and ascribe it accord- 
ingly to a prophet living towards the close of the Exile.” nctiveiS 
of that ‘‘ accordingly ” is wonderful. The events referred to occurred 
nearly 200 years after the time of Isaiah ; therefore he could not have 
predicted them. No further argument is needed. 

That these admissions, and the fullest and freest discussion and 
examination both of the books themselves and of all that has been 
written about them by critics of all schools, will in the end estab- 
lish the authority of the Old Testament on a yet firmer basis, the 
present writer does not for a moment doubt. The suggestion that 
such discussions should be carried on in Latin, so that those who 
compose our ordinary congregations should know and hear nothing 
about them, does not seem a helpful one. By all means let us have 
any amount of free handling ” of the sacred records, and let it be 
open as well as free. To suppress or to conceal is -not to answer. 
There is a stoiy in Livy, told also with variations by Pliny, and 
referred to by St. Augustine in the De Civitate Dei,” to this effect : 
In the year after the founding of Rome 571, on the land of a certain 
L. Petillius, a plough struck against some object, which proved to bo 
two stone chests with inscriptions. One, which professed to havo 
contained the body of King Numa Pompilius, was empty ; the other 
contained fourteen books, in two bundles of seven each, written by the 
same king, and still intact 450 years after his death. These books,, 
when examined by several persons, and eventually by the Senate,, 
were judged to contain dangerous matter concerning the origin and 
meaning of ^e religious rites which Numa had established : pleraque 
disBolvendanim religionum esse.” It was accordingly decreed that 
these books should be publicly burnt, and this sentence was carried 
out : libri in comitio, igne a victimariis facto, in conspectu populi 

cremati sunt.” It is not desirable that the clergy of the Church of 
England should have the wOl, eveh if they had the power, to act as 
the idetimarii in committing to Ihe flames of condemnation any work, 
however crude or fantastic, however hostile to received faith, by 
which earnest and often even devout men have endeavoured to eluci- 
date, even when they have only succeeded in obscuring or evaporating, 
the meaning and use of those venerable writings which the Church 
of Jesus Christ has received as among its, chief treasures from the 
Church of Moses and of Abraham. ' 


A. Colchester. 
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O F an heir to a peerage who is obtaimng a certain amount of 
prominence and consideration in the House of Commons men 
speak as of one afflicted with some deadly form of political con- 
sumption. He might do great things,” we say, if he could 
remain in the House, but, as it is, he will be removed to another 
place before he has time to make himself a name.” In a word, 
we regard his position as irreparably injured by the prospect 
of becoming a peer with which he is confronted. The sword of 
Damocles is hanging over his head, and may descend at any 
moment. The cruel absurdity of the Constitutional paradox under 
which certain of our statesmen are condemned,, after the happening 
of an event over which they have no sort of control, to fight the 
political battle with their legs in an ermine bag, has been forcibly 
brought to men's minds of late by the accession of Lord Hartington 
to the Dukedom of Devonshire. No one has thought of denying 
that the country, owing to this event, has sufiTered a severe loss. The 
House of Commons has been deprived of one of its ablest members, 
and a politician trained in the art of government by public discussion 
has been banished for ever from the governing chamber. Lord 
Hartington, in his farewell address% the electors of Rossendale, with 
characteristic straightforwardness, made no attempt to conceed the 
facts of the situation. The whole tone of bis address is that of a 
man whom some terrible physical calamity has suddenly deprived of 
the power of serving his country to the full extent of his abilities. 
This feeling, so universally admitted, is still more strongly expressed 
by Lord Rosebery in thejjassuge in his life of Pitt, in which he points 
out the calamity which nearly befell the coun% when Mr, Pitt was 
in danger of becoming a peer : 
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** While London [he says] was illuminating for the King’s recovery, Lord 
Chatham lay mortally ill. So ^ave was his malady, that the hunters after 
Providence had fixed on Grenville as the new Minister. Por Lord Chatham’s 
death, by the grim humour of our Constitution, would have removed Pitt 
from the Commons to the Peers. In the fHdme of life and intellect, he 
would have been plucked from the governing body of the country, in which 
he was incomparably the most important personage, and set down as a pauper 
peer in the House of Lords. It would have been as if the Duke of Wellington, 
in the middle of the Peninsular War, had been transferred by the operation 
of constitutional law to the government of Chelsea Hospital.”. 

Surely there is something exceedingly unwise in allowing such a 
state of things to continue. 

One pan understand why the majority q£ our politicians, who are 
not subject to the political consumption we are noticing, are not 
anxious to discover a remedy. The weeding out of the front benches 
in the Commons keeps promotion brisk. 

But, though we may appreciate the reasons which prevent any 
movement in favour of reforming so grave a constit^onal anomaly 
taking place among the bulk of our professional politicmns, the apathy 
of the country at large is less intelligible. One might imagine the 
electors declaring, We will not be limited in our choice of repre- 
sentatives by any accident.” “ We, the people, are sovereign, and if 
we like to choose Lord A. as our representative, he shall sit in spite 
of his peerage. The update we give shall be absolute, and shall 
not be interfered with on any grounds whatever.” Strangely enough, 
however, the people as yet show few signs of any desire to take up 
the question. They are content apparently to let custom limit their 
choice. Sooner or later, howeverj they will wake up, and then we 
may be sure that it will be found no more possible to exclude from 
the House of Commons peers who do not want to sit in the Upper 
House than Jews or athei^s. 

n. 

Till the people do wake up and break through the existing con- 
ventions, is there anything that can be done to free the heirs to 
peerages? That is the question to which I propose to attempt 
an answer. I firmly helieve tlmt at the preseTit imment there is 
nothing in the law or in the cnMom of the Constitution to prevent 
a memher of the Huuse of Commons who to an English 

peerage, or to a peerage of the United Kingdmti, retammg his seat 
and remaining a memher of tlm Lgwer Hmse. I admit that this 
declaration sounds audacious and absurd, but none , the less, it 
is, I am convinced, strictly accurate. To show that it is accurate, 
it is, first of all, neoessaiy to ask the following question : What 
prevents a peer being a member of the* ^touse of Commons? The 
answer to this is-^the fact that he is a member of the House of 
Lords — i,€.^ a member of Parliament, specially called to sit, not in the 
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Lower, but in the Upper House. A peer,”^ then, c^not sit in the 
House of Commons be(muse he is a member of Parliament who has 
beeja called by the Sovereign to sit in the House of Lords, Member- 
ship of the House of Lords, and membership of the House of Lords 
alone, prevents membership of the House of Commons. That this is 
so is proved the fact that when a member of the Commons* House 
succeeds to a peerage, his seat is not declared vacant till the writ 
summoning him to the House of I^rds has been issued to him. There 
may be the clearest possible evidence that his ancestor has died, and 
that he is the hevj but the House of Commons, nevertheless, takes 
the most elaborate precautions not to declare the seat vacant until the 
peer has had the peer’s Vrit issued to him, and he has become a 
member of the House of Lords. 

When Sir Thomas Freemantle was asked why the writ was not 
issued for Horsham on the death of Lord Abinger, and when he 
replied that it was delayed for the obvious reason that the writ of 
summons, to tiSfe House of Lords had not been received, and that the 
House could not of course issue a new writ till then,” he was stating 
a constitutional commonplace of universal acceptance. Not till 
membership of the House of Lords had taken place was there a 
vacancy, and membership of the House of Lords could not take place 
till the writ of summons had been issued. So strongly have the 
House of dommons insisted on the principle, that if by mistake a writ 
has been issued for a new election before the peer’s writ of summons 
has been issued, they have invariably ordered a mipmcdcm of the 
writ till such time as membership of the House of Lords has been 
properly conferred upon their member. For example, on 15th Feb. 
1809, the House, being informed that no writ of summons had been 
issued to General Bertie, calling him to the House of Peers as Earl of 
Lindsey, though a writ had been issued for the borough of Stamford, 
ordered a mpcrmUm of the writ (see 64 Commons’ tTournals, 49 Vt 

Yet another proof of the fact that membership of the House of Lords 
is essential to the creation of a vacancy is to, be found in the fact 
that, if there be any ground for hurry, a member who has succeeded 
to a peerage, but who has not received the writ of summons, accepts 
the Chiltern Hundreds, and vacates his seat by that means. Perhaps, 
however, the most complete proof of the correctness of the proposition 
on which I am insisting is to be found in the statute 24 George HI. 
s. 2, c. 26, which governs the creation of Parliamentary vacancies 
during a recess. The statute, most significantly, does not say that a 

* This answer covers tlio case of the Scotch and Irish peers who are summgned to 
sit in rarliament by their representatives, and who are thus or in posse members 

of the House of Lords. In thp^caae of Irish Peers, however, a special statutory pro- 
vision allows them to sit in ylKe House of Commons, in spite of their being members of 
the House of Lords, by delegation. « . , , , 

t Plenty of other instances of the kind are to be found in the Oommons’ Journals, the 
references to which may be sought in May’s Parliamentary Practice.” 
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Beat is to be held vacant when a member has succeeded to a peerage, 
but that a vacancy is created when a member of the House of Com- 
mons has had ** a writ of summons issued to him under the Great 
Seal/’ summoning him to Parliament. (See the schedule to the Act 
cited above, and to the Act 21 A 22 Yict. c. 1|0.) As Sir Thomas 
May expresses it, the issue of the writ for a new electicm is founded 
upon the alleged fact that the member has been called up to the House 
of Peers.” It was in conformity with the '^principle underlying this 
procedure that those able constitutionalists, the leaders of the Long 
Parliament, when they abolished the House of Peers, but did not 
abolish hereditary titles and honmirs, allowed peers to sit in the 
House of Commons. The Lords, being deprived of their membership 
of one of the Houses of Parliament, became iim) facto eligible for seats 
in the other. 

It is clear, then — ^to restate my proposition — that it is membership 
of the House of Lords, produced by the issue of the writ of summons, 
and not anything else, which deprives a subject of the right to sit in 
the Commons’ House of Parliament. A man cannot sit in two places 
at once, and therefore, if the Sovereign prescribes sitting in one 
place, it is impossible for him to sit in the other.* But from this it 
follows that if a Member of Parliament who succeeds to a peerage 
avoids obtaining membership of the House of Lords by avoiding 
having the writ of summons issued to him, he can remain a member 
of the House of Commons. Is it possible for him to avoid the issue 
of the writ of summons ? Most distinctly it is. The writ of sum- 
mons is not issued automatically to the eldest son or other heir of a 
dead peer, but is only issued after certain formalities have been com- 
pleted. On the death of the peer the heir applies to the Lord Chan- 
cellor for the issue of the writ, supporting his application by his 
father’s marriage certificate, by proof that he i| the eldest son, and 
by any further proof that may be deemed necessary. When this has 
been done, but not till then, is the writ of summons issued. All, 
then, that a member of the House of Commons need do who succeeds 
to a peerage and wants to stop in the House of Commons, is not to 

* I am aware that the Scotch Peers receive no writ of summons, the legal and his- 
toric basis of Scotch peerage being dUfereot from that of English, apd yet that the 
accession to a Scotch j^erage makes a vacancy in the House of Commons (see debates 
as to Lord btormont’sease, d2 Hansard’s Debates, third series, 435), but tliis is no real 
hindrance to my argument. The Scotch peer becomes a potential member of the 
Lords’ House by reason of his eligibility for electing and being elected, and therefore 
the mere accession of Scotch peers, whi(;h ipso facto confers the right to vote, is held 
to be equivalent to membership of the House of Lords. Thp capability of exercising 
their votes to choose the representative peers operates in their case to produce a 
constrnctive membership of the House of Lords. In other words, the Scotch peer 

becomes a member of a body which elects members to the House of Lords. He sits 
in the House of Lords by his representatives, and this technical membership of tho 
Upper House is sufficient to exclude him from the House of Commons. To put the 
matter in yet another way. The Scotch peer bccome^cv .n^iember of the Scotch House 
of Lords, and that House is, by delegation, part of the House of Lords of the United 
Kingdom, and its members members of the Upper House of the United Kingdom* 
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ftpply for the writ of summons. If the Duke of Devonshire had done 
this he might have been member for Eossendale at this moment. 1 
admit that no peer has eve# yet hung up his peerage in this way, 
in order to avpid the consequences of membership of the House of 
Ziords and to keep his seat in the Commons. Peers, however, have 
done this very thing in order to avoid other consequences of member- 
ship of the House of Lords. For example, membership of the House 
of Lords is incompatible with the holding of certain posts in the 
public service. When, then, a person holding one of these offices 
has succeeded to a peerage, and yet has desired to keep his place, he 
has neglected to apply for the wnt of summons, and has accordingly 
eaved himself from membership of the House of Lords. It was 
always understood that the late Lord ‘Tentexden contrived in this way 
to remain Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs and yet be 
a peer. It is, then, abundantly clear that any person who succeeds to 
an English peerage may, if he likes, prevent himself becoming a 
member of the Honse of Lords and so may avoid the consequences of 
that situation. 


Jii. 


It is much to be hoped that the next young and ambitions man who 
succeeds to a peerage while he is sitting in the House of Commons, 
will refrain from asking for the writ of summons, without the issue 
of which his seat cannot be declared vacant — unless, of course, the 
clearest and most binding precedents are disregarded. He will, 
perhaps, be told th4t if he votes he will incur terrific penalties ; for 
as a rule, a peer waiting till his peer’s writ is made out does not vote, 
inspired, we must suppose, by a fear of doing something contrary to 
iihose mysterious thinM, the privileges of the House. He need not, 
however, be frighten^ by false fire. His position will be perfectly 
secure. He will be breaking no statute, no standing order, and no 
principle of the common law ; and the House of Commons, we may 
be sure, will not venture, even if hostile — which is most unlikely— 
to send him to the clock-tower because he has done something which 
nobody ever thought of doing before. 

If the contention I have urged is correct, many important results 
would no doubt follow. The House of Lords would gradually lose 
the statesmen of the first rank, for they would be certain to prefer 
the House of Commons.* But it is argued this would be a very un- 

* I assume that as long as a peer took care not to apply for his writ of summons he 
would not only be able to go on sitting in the House of Commons, but would be di- 
bble for election. There is nothing to forbid a peer being elected to the House of 
Commons, except his membership of the House of Lords ; when, therefore, he avoids 
that, he becomes eligible. It iSj^/ue that a peer, by the common law, cannot vote at 
n parliamentary election, and tllSfc by a standing order he most not interfere at par- 
liamentary elections. These restrictions cannot, however, be stretched so as to make 
him ineligible for a seat in Parliament, if on other grounds be is eligible. 
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fortunate result — ^nothing less, in fact, than knocking the brains out 
of the House of Lords. The Lords would <^beoome a mob of nonen- 
tities. To this there is the obvious reply, that at any rate that would 
be better than the House of Commons being deprived X)f a considerable 
number of able men, whose services might be most important to the 
nation. For good or evi^ the House of Commons is the repository of 
power, and it is therefore essential that the electors should have the 
whole oountiy to choose from. Under our* present system we select a 
number of men who, by education, by tradition, and by the possession 
of wealth and leisure, are specially well fitted to be useful servants of 
the country, and shut them up in a gilded cage, where they are only 
able in a fitful and restricted way to serve' the State. Yet when it is 
proposed to let them out, we are told that we must not lessen the show 
of talent in the cage. No doubt the result of subtracting the more 
active members from the House of Lords would be to take from that 
body a portion of the importance it now possesses; but would that be 
a very great evil ? The House of Lords would possibly be less able 
to insist on amendments than it is at present ; but that would be all. 
Its ability to conduct useful inquiries, to afford a platform for non- 
political debates, in which the chief judges could publicly criticise 
proposed legal legislation, and the soldiers and sailors and ex-depart- 
mental officials of eminence could speak on their several subjects, 
would remain. The House of Lords would, in effect, continue as a 
sort of Privy Council open to free debate. Further, to this essentially 
senatorial body might be given the power of putting in operation that 
function of referendum which is certain, sooner or later, to be added to 
our Constitution. A House of Lords, reformed by the simple expedients 
of making the persons who receive the writ of summons choose, by a 
system of minority voting, two himdred members, to sit in the House of 
Lords — this would get rid of the black she6||||^and of creating life- 
peerages, would be a very fit body to entrust with the right of institut- 
ing the referendum. It might be enacted that if the House of Lords 
considered that any Bill ought to be referred to the people before 
becoming law, they should add a clause declaring that a poll of the 
people — ** Aye or No " — should be taken before the Bill was presented 
for the Royal Assent, and that if a majority decided against the Bill, 
it should be no further proceeded with, 

A reform of the House of Lords such as I have suggested would, 
I believe, constitute a very great constitutional improvement. It 
would strengthen the fermmel of the Hotise of Commons, and it 
would provide a senatorial body whose duty it would be to see that 
the country was allowed to give a final decision on measures of the 
first importance, — ^There would be no risk of the reformed House of 
Lords of my thought insisting on referringY Cattle Plague Bill. To 
sketch a plan for reforming the House of Lords is not, however, my 
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present object. My eim is to show that one of the chief blots on 
our Constitution may befremedied by any peer who succeeds to his 
peerage while he has a seat in the House of Commons, refrfdning 
from applying fgr his writ of summons. And not only need he not 
vacate his seat. He can offer himself for re-election. There is nothings 
I contend, to prevent a peer who is not a member of the House of 
Commons from seeking election, j^yided always that he has never 
applied for a writ of sumAons to the House of Lords, and so is not 
a person who would, as soon as elected to the House of Commons, be 
called away by the Sovereign to another place. It h|S, I am aware^ 
been declared by the judges that it is contrary to the common law 
for a peer — and by peer they probably meant a peeu who has received 
his writ of summons— to vote at a parliamentary election ; but this is 
a very different thing from declaiing that a peer not summoned to the 
House of Lords cannot sit in the House of Commons. 

Before I close these layman’s notes on a very technical though a 
very fascinating subject, I may be permitted to place the gist of my 
argument in the following form : — 

There is nothing in the law of England, statute or customary, 
which prevents an English peer, or a peer of the United Kingdom^ 
sitting in the House of Commons, save only the fact of member- 
ship of the other House of Parliament. An English peer, or peer 
of the United Kingdom, who never has had conferred upon him by the 
royal summons such membership of the Lords House of Parliament, 
may therefore become or continue a member of the Commons^ House. 

It is with all humility, and yet with a certain confidence, that I 
submit this view of the case. If any one can show me that there is 
anything but membership of the other House of Parliament to prevent 
a peer sitting in the House of Commons, my contention falls to the 
ground. If not, it hq||s the field, and no heir to a peerage need for 
the future dread that fatal extinguisher of political hopes — removal to 
the Lords. 


St, Lof. Strachey. 



VIGNETTES IN SPAIN. 


T here is a charming map of the Mediterranean and the Levant 
in Cook’s Guide, dfcwing how delightfully eai^ and direct are 
all the routes, especially between Italy and Spain. That may be so, 
but the eye is a sad deceiver. See how you fly between Calais and 
Marseilles : measure distances between Mentone and Cadiz or Malaga, 
and you will be quite out of it. I tried the “ easy and direct " 
to Cadiz and Tangier ; I did not sleep in a bed from Sunday night 
till Thursday, and then had only got as far as Cordova. Pass the 
Spanish frontier, and good-bye to time and space as they exist in 
England, France, and even Italy. I propose to relate, for the benefit of 
those who have not enjoyed that particular line of country, how, sub- 
stituting iron rails for a P. and 0. from Genoa, I saw more of Spain than 
I intended, simply from the impossibility of getting along. Barcelona 
is still fairly French, and paved,— at once picturesque, clean, and 
habitable. But to me all transition towns lack the interest of new 
types, and it is only after Barcelona that real Spain begins, together 
with that indescribable indifference to progress, veramty, and meum 
and tuum which the Moor seems to have bequeathed to every land 
that he has once shadowed. No doubt a good deal of Spain is rocky, 
barren, or sandy ; but in spite of the dry water-courses and the barren 
sierras, which remind one of the Scot<di Highlands, the wealth of 
aloes, the olive forests, skirted with snowy almond trees in full bloom, 
and the wide corn-lands, betray ftn alluvial richness which culminates 
in the glorious orange groves of Videncia and Malaga., Between 
Castellan and Valencia my express train, which goes about as fast 
as an average bathing machine at full winds throngh acres 
and acres of fruit trees, ranged in chocolate-coloured earth, and so 
laden with oranges that only We and thwe can a green leaf be seen. 
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The ground is strewn with the golden baUs. They are piled up for 
storage in vast, irregular* heaps. They lie rotting in the towns, all 
along the dusty roads ; they float down the streams. At every station 
long cars are crowded with millions of oranges for export to America, 
England, Eassia ; — ^the best packed in loose boards, to let the air 
through, each orange folded in tissue paper ; others in tubs and baskets 
stuffed with hay. A gl^w of rich gold flashes from straggling 
warehouses, piled like granaries with the sunset fruit. No, 1 would 
not have missed the Valencia orange harvest for all the social delights 
and ordered luxury of a P. and 0. The less fertile plains are sown 
with white and yellow February wild flowers, with here and there a 
brilliant waste of blue crdcuses, paler than our carpets of wild 
hyacinth, but not less lovely, l^e little birds are all shot down for 
table d’hote, but I am surprised to see so many large birds of the plover 
tribe, and here and there a falcon; partridges, too, on the hills, and a 
large light brown bird, with spiky wings like a rook’s, or a lazy stork ; 
but what those two wheeling eagles can be about above the olive groves, 
scarce a mile from yon quiet town, I cannot imagine. A stray rifle- 
shot will doubtless soon prove fatfid to their enterprise. 

We pass a drove of wretched, worn-out horses, turned out to nip the 
poor, dry pasturage : they are doubtless mere food for the bull-fights. 
I saw more bad horses and more good donkeys and mules in Spain than 
anywhere else. The mules are amazing, and jacks-of -all-trades : how 
their slender legs bear those tons of sacks, the furniture of a house 
with the inhabitants on the top, is a true Spanish puzzle ; and such 
blind confidence have the people in their omniscience and probity 
that a man will not uncommonly travel for miles seated astride, with 
his back to the beast’s head and looking straight over his tail, 
without bothering himself about the side of the road or his destination 
either, the mule knowing quite enough about both. I felt the same 
thing in Tangier, when, relinquishing bridle and . all idea of 
guidance, my mule took me at his own sweet will up and down per- 
pendicular precipices and across pleasant paths, formed apparently by 
successive earthquakes. Under such circumstauces, what you want is 
not intellect, but instinct; and as to that you simply are not in it 
with a Spanish mule. 

I had been told about Spanish terains not being punctual, of Spanish 
clocks varying, and so forth; but between Barcelona and Valencia I 
found I still had some things to learn. Of course the train could not 
go on till the station-master hadflone his coffee, nor could the engine 
be got to move till the driver had finished flirting ; the swashbuckler 
guard, armed with sword and carbine, has also affairs of his own which 
may unexpectedly be permifjied to control the Spanish pilgrim’s pro- 
gress. But what is this f* In open pouptry, miles from any station, 
the train suddenly pulls up. I had noticed a man galloping across 
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country. Well, lie had been' thrown in an adjacent field. The villagers 
were assisting him to rise ; one held his horse. The group caught the 
€ngme>driver*s eye ; he sjmply stopped the tram out of sheer curiosity. 
Further, will it be believed that most of the people gdt out and ran to 
join the gaping group ? And we actually stopped on this idle errand 
for about twenty minutes, to the great content, apparently, of all but 
half a dozen English, including inyself, ?^nd two American ladies. 
Night came, but no rest for me, the first-class carriage being by 
that time not only crowded, but filthy. The oflScial ticket-collector 
was amongst us. Besides his uniform, he wore a hunting-pouch, and 
had brought his fowling-piece. After snipping our tickets, he smoked 
himself to sleep. As day dawned he woke up and got talkative. He 
then coolly told the astonished travellers that, although bound to 
inspect tickets for another fifty miles, he should get out at the next 
station, have a little shooting on the Sierra Morena mountains, and 
catch the return train about mid-day I The train soon stopped ; he 
wished us all politely good-bye, raising his official cap, got out with 
his gun and pouch, and we saw him no more. I ventured openly to 
disapprove of his conduct. A Spanish gentleman shrugged his 
shoulders sympathetically, hut seemed astonished when we talked of 
reporting the inspector, as if Spain could not go on at all if this sort 
of foreign intervention were countenanced. I at once appreciated the 
situation. I felt that to bother an eniploy6 in his amusements in Spain 
was like robbing the poor man of his beer ’’ in England. The 
moralist within me became dumb ; I sank to the Spanish level, and 
held my peace. 

All I have to say about Valencia is : if you are there only for an 
hour, do not miss the market-place and the cathedral. I was there 
only a few hours, but shall not forget the picturesque confusion of 
cloaks, sombreros, chattering market-girls with their nondescript wares 
— golden orange and date piles and melon heaps, so cool and green in 
the Spanish sun — suddenly contrasted with the great cathedral hard 
by ; the peasants with their baskets, in and out of its solemn and 
gorgeous gloom ; the walls aglow with frescoes ; the relays of priests 
in the goldem-backed choir, in front of the glittering altar, intoning con- 
tinuously in stentorian voices. Enough ! One sees at a gl||^ce where 
the great stage painters and masters of scenic effect, like Henry Irving, 
or Richard Wagner, or Meyerbeer, go for their “ spectacle.^* They don’t 
go to England, but to lands where life is poetry, marketing romance, 
'and religion a picturesque drama. Ii^on’t mean to say that the drains 
don’t smell at Valencia, that the people don’t cheat, that the houses 
are not ramshackle, the streets ill-paved , the priests corrupt, the 
people ignorant and superstitious ; the mighty Colosseum of a bull- 
ring, too, at Valencia seems disproportionately large for a Christian 
town ; but, for all that, the heart of the poet and the painter goes 
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out to Valencia. Like Venice, you capi dream over it— you can 
paint it. • 

So we glide leisurely into Cordoya — town of the true Moor ; the 
roads mere boulders, over which experienced horses drag vehicles with 
adamantine Springs through narrow^ reeking, picturesque streets, until 
the tourist, who pays two and a half pesetas per hour for this spas- 
modic locomotion, realises ^that a day on foot is less severe exercise 
than a course at Cordova^ But in presence of the unique cathedral 
all is forgiven and forgotten. A vast, ancient mosque of the eighth 
century, with an immense Christian church inside, is as a detail. A 
wilderness of pillars supporting arch within arch, until the bewildered 
eye seeks for rest in dim distances, where still myriads of pillars fade 
into gloom, as of a marble pine forest! I don’t know how many acres 
this wondrous mosque covers. To me the bulk and complexity of its 
mysterious and mighty fabric is far more wonderful than its treasures 
of emerald^ uncut diamonds, its ancient gold and silver 

trophies, and even that marvellous eighth-century mosaic which is said 
to be worth £100 a square foot, and is in such splendid preservation. 
When I come out of my dream, Ihe Spanish guide, who has forced 
himself upon me and follows me about, is still talking volubly in a 
language which I have assured him in half a dozen others that I do 
not understand. He will not leave me, however, but confines himself 
at last to noisy exclamations of surprise and gestures of admiration at 
everything right and left, as if he had never seen any of it before. 
As I emerge, the sordid life of Cordova is still further thrust upon me 
by three beggars, to whom I throw a ten-cent piece, and who pursue 
me with indignant remonstrances, inquiring, as far as I can make out, 
whether it is to be divided amongst them, or, if not, who is to have 
it. I have had enough of my Jehu. I pick my way back to my hotel, 
peering right and left. I then perceive how the genius of the Moor 
has conquered in Spain. Not only has he stamped the church ; but 
every house, however poor and squalid in scale, is an Alcazar or 
an Alhambra, — a bit of marble or tile, a square court, a fountain, a 
shrub, or at least cool grass, in the quadrangle; but outside nothing 
to hint at anything behind the bare walls. Indeed, all Moorish bouses, 
■even the wealthiest, resemble those ancient missals, with worn and 
ehabby covers, which only flame out into splendid colour and variety 
when opened. 

It would, however, be unfair to say that Cordova does not aim at 
modernity in its way, and I dare say its masher, with light cane and 
ipund hat, or even some of its carriage people, who sit in carioles 
behind the noisy and bell-bedizened Andalusian steeds, are prouder of 
their band-stand in the ne’iy drive — the Cordovan Eotten Bow— than 
of the cathedral, or the splendid amphitheatre of distant hills, and such 
like Eternities and Immensities, w:hiGh only exist for the beneflt 
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of the pilgrims in Spain. J liad a taste, too, of a real fin de sUcle 
Spanish landlord at my hotel— the best in the town, where they know 
nothing except how to charge. The ‘' Spanish landlord’" was a 
Mogador Jew. When I inquired oi him what boats crossed to Tangier 
or Gibraltar from Malaga and Cadiz, he at first yolnnteered a variety 
of information — not in the least correct, only made up to gratify 
me ; when, however, he found 1 wanted to fix a boat, he admitted 
he knew nothing. I could find out nothing about anything ; the only 
safe thing to do was to stop at his hotel — ^where could 1 be better 
off? In many places — as I soon found out when I asked him the 
next day to change a £5 Bank of England note. On English paper 
one expects 15 per cent, at least; the Jew would give me nothing ! 
— said, with a sweet smile, that if he allowed more than his miserable 
125 pesetas (a peseta is hardly over 9d.) it would be out of his own 
pocket — the liar ! So I sallied forth, and got to a banker called Lopez, 
who offered me 8 per cent, exchange, with which mitigq|ad form of 
robbery I was glad to close, saying it was better than nothing ; at 
which he smiled cynically. On meeting my landlord — who was evi- 
dently astonished I had changed My note at all— I let him know 
quietly, by showing him my extra 8 pesetas per cent., that I knew he 
had lied. He now completely changed front, and said he read the 
Bible. He was glad to find a Christian gentleman — our religions were 
really the same. Not quite, 1 said : the Christians thought it was 
wrong to tell lies. Ah, true ! There was no law against lying in 
the Decalogue. “ No,” said I, “ only against swearing falsely in a law 
court.” He smiled* innocently, like a man who kept the Command- 
ments, and was sorry they were not good enough for me. But then 
a Christian who would cheat a Jew by changing money at a banker’s, 
deserved, perhaps, to groan under a moral yoke, which neither he nor 
his forefathers could bear. This and more was written igLisie oily 
countenance as he licked the stamp and receipted a bill, frilm^ich I 
had only erased beer, caf^ 9mr, stamps, and commissions, all of 
which existed only in his Oriental imagination. 

As 1 passed through apparently opulent cities like Barcelona and 
Valencia, and fertile places where the earth seemed only to need 
occasional scratching to bring forth abundantly, I could not help 
remarking to a Spanish gentleman on the general poverty, scarcity, 
greed of money, and out-at-elbows condition of the country— a land 
where railway windows won’t shut, door-knobs won’t hold on, domestic 
pottery is habitually cracked, and a pennyworth of paint is not forth- 
coming, — and this in climatic and agricultural conditions like those 
of Paradise ! What does it mean ? “ Bad government said my 

Spanish travelling companion. “ Every one robs — from top to bottom, 
from king to beggar ; so no one has any money, except a few wealthy 
capitalists, who own these vast lands which you see those poor labourers 
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weeding and ploughing as we pass. They are miserably paid. The 
nobles and rich merchanjbs spend all on luxury in M&rid and Seville. 
The Government is dishonestly served; respectable people fight shy of 
politics; the employes are so ill-pdd that they are forced to rob/* 
“ But,” I ^id, " i^oujld a new parly come into power, would there be 
no change-^no reform ? ” None,** Said my companion; “look here, 
there are the Liberal and the Coxiservative monarchic parties, the 
Eepublieans and the Carlists; no matter who is in power, every one 
is tarred with the same brush.*’ “ But Oastelar ? ” Yes, Castelar, 
the most eloquent and upright of men— what of Castelar? He is 
old. -The Republic over which he presided lasted just one year; in 
that year it had four pi^sidents; he was the last. What has be 
done ? Next to nothing. The other day Castelar came to Seville 
and made a magnificent speech in favour of freedom of religious 
opinion and education. Well, the ^ devotes Madies wanted to burn 
him ; the nmests would have torn him to bits. Do people rob less? 
Is there aiycharige ? Caviar will die soon. What has he accom- 
plished ? See here is the mischief: each party is in power for a 
short time ; with e^h change of Government every employe, from top 
to bottom, is ohaSiged ; the administration becomes a scramble, in 
which no one knows his business, for no one has time to learn it. 
The one thing there is time for is to rob — and scant time for that. 
That is why Spain is poor. Even justice is exploited, and the judges 
are bribed. The. Crown Ministers are not always above suspicion — no, 
nor the Crown itself. Not long ago, a mere^padventurer rose from 
nothing in a few months to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. Some 
one asked a question in the Chamber about certain thousands of 
pesetas unaccounted for — they had passed through his hands. He did 
not even attempt an explanation. The thing was too gross — ^he had 
to gc^^But when he retired into the country, he certainly stepped 
into train which was somehow in readiness to convey him to 

a safe place., No ; in Spain not even the Crown is above suspicion. 
You sent from England, the other day, some thousands of pounds, 
along with others, to hej||) our people in the recent floods. Would you 
be surprised to hear that hardly any of that money reached the distressed 
districts ? Entangled, sir — entangled by Government oflScials ; the 
same as in Russia with the famine funds— only worse,” So chatted 
my candid friend. 

And yet with all this the Spaniards are delightful people — ^polite, 
considerate, kindly, especially to trayellers. Even the oflScials do 
not cheat in things (I have often had coppers returned to mo), 
waiting no doubt for ^mething b^Her worth taking. Between 
Cordova and Seville I got out in. the night for some refreshment, 
leaving my open travelling-bag, wraps, and pocket-book. I was 
unable to re-enter my Carriage in time, mid got into another, for 
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about fifty miles. On changing trains, I found all the. Spanish 
occupants at the carriage window ; each had something belonging to 
me — rugs, books, papers, ray coat, &c., and they all seemed as 
delighted to restore everything intact as I was to rfoov^ it. One 
does not always find this sort of politeness in England dr France. 

What can 1 say of Seville, the huge cath^i^l, and the Alcazar^ 
which has not been said a thousand times ? I will say of this otiose 
city that it is the pleasure city of SpainJ even more than Madrid, 
which is over-commercial. The cathedral, terribly shaken by an 
earthquake some years ago, is stall too miich encumbered with internal 
Beholding to be fairly seen. I was, l^owever, fortunate enough to find a 
priest going round with a private party, to«whom he was showing the 
treasures in the sacristy : one solid silver shrine of the fifteenth 
century, which must have been twenty feet high ; a priedesa thirteenth 
century reliquary set with diamonds, and of pure gold ; the wood of 
the cross in hazardous quantities; also some spirimsMood of the 
cross — not quite authentic — about which* the verger a^ the priest 
had a most prodigious and amusing wrangle ; — the priest maintaining 
stoutly that the wood the verger called doubtful was the wood carried 
in processions, and so must be genuine ; the unalbhed verger with- 
standing the holy man to his face, and, indeed, contradicting almost 
all his fluent statements, greatly to the edification of the visitors. 
At last the poor priest gave up, and let the dogmatic verger have it 
his own way. I was sorry to find the Alcazar Palace of the old 
Moorish kings quite ip shabby, though parts have been freshened up. 
It has not been cared for in the past, and much damage done is 
irreparable. It is all what we call fine Alhambra decoration, i)nt I 
regret to say whitewash has concealed — ^though some say preserved — 
a good deal, of the old colour here and there. Painters were sitting 
in its lonely marble courts, where even fountains have ceased to play 
or trickle. Outside, the sumptuous gardens of those ^fJmous old 
Moorish bandits, who were swept out six hundred years ago, still 
stand in their Moorish and barbaric symmetry, full of forlorn bloom 
of cactus, palm, oleander and fig-tree. Soilie of the fountains are 
here still in working order ; the long paths are invisibly perforated 
with minute holes in the encaustic tiles, and at a given signal 
thousands of tiny jets squirt up mysteriously to a great height, making 
a sudden ' misty vista of diamond spray in the blazing sunlight. 
“These ancient kings knew how to live,** said my guide. It was a 
sentiment he repeated at intervals as we walked through the stately 
Alcazar and its tropical gardens. It was about the only sensible 
thing he did say. The gnides are ^ossly ignorant. I soon put 
mine to the test, and gave him up. 

“ What is about the age of these huge waUs and towers that are 
still standing round old Seville ? ” 
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“Oh, sefior, antiques ! cinque-cento— very* old.” 

Later: “What age ^lid you say the walls were ?” 

“ Oh, quite old ; at least first century.” 

And later, when he had^forgotten aWt the date of the widls^ I 
asked car?»lei^y when they were built. / 

Five or eiz h^undi^d years before our Lord ; quite two thousand 
years old.”;- ' ' ■ ■, ^ 

“So,” said'i, “ th^ %re oinque-pento, first century, six hundred 
before Christ, and two thousand ye#s old ! ” 

The guide shrugged his shoulders, quite unabashed. 

“ The fact is, you donVknow anyiil^g about it.” 

“Ah, sefior, nobody k|^ows ! ” ' 

“ Very well ; instead of five francs, here is a couple of pesetas. Now, 
go.” And he went 

Of course the great cathedral Murillo ” of the Conception is placed 
so high up in the sacristy that no one can really see it. Not even a 
Spanish gOme is ignorant of that masterpiece ; but he will very pro- 
bably forget to take you to the old men’s hospital, in the chapel of 
which hang three of the greatfet Murillos in Spain — the ever-famous 
“Boy with a Lain|>,” “ Moses Striking the Bock,” and “Christ Feed- 
ing the Multitude ” — all skied in favour of some tawdry bedizened 
dolls representing the Viigin and saints, which of course have the 
place of honour, and are, so to speak, “ hung on the line,” 

The interior of a Government cigar manufactory can be as well 
seen at Seville as anywhere. M. Bizet’s “ Oermen,” Minnie Hauk 
and Marie Boze, have familiarised us with one aspect of the cigar 
girl’s life. It is a very mixed affair indeed. I entered this spacious 
cigar barrack at Seville, with its 6000 girls and women of all ages. 

I walked through one vast room after another. AH the windows 
were closed, the air reeking with tobacco — rolled, twisted, sorted, done 
up in packets of cigars or cigarettes. Here are countless chattering 
groups of disorderly girls and women, from seven or eight to eighty 
years bid— many very pretty, all most dirty; all types ‘of Spanish 
beauty — pale, florid, dark eyes, impudent red months, long eyelashes, 
loose gestures, ribald cries ; oount^ babies in wooden cradles, rocked 
by mothers of all ages ; no law pr order: the girls come mid go when 
they like, work or idle abopt, or steep, chatter, sing, and swear; but 
most seemed tolerably busy. There appears to be no rule ; they are 
paid for what they do, and at night disperse-r-to low haunts, or the 
suburbs, or homes of divers kinds, generally in the Serille slums. If 
you glanced at a baby, the girl who owned it laughed'^ and held out . 
her hand for coin. At every moment chaff and insults and overtures 
were made to you all along tlie line. At last such a sense of oppression 
and sadness overcame me I though| of the poor little children, 
whom their mothers as a rule sell, callouidy, to tiie highest bidder for 
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the most infamous purposes, even as themselves have been sold before, 
that I turned away, sickened, morally and , physically, wondering, 
beneath that blue and cloudless heaven of bright Seville, how such 
things could happen. I met Madame Minnie Bank at Omdova, and 
she told me that when she visited a tobacM at Madrid, some 

of the girls who had been engaged as in^ Opera chorus had 
seen the famous singer in her favcfUrite part of the cigar girl in 
Carmen.” The report spread, imd the poor girls Crowded round 
the lady with the wildest enthutftem, and gave her a regular ovation. 
Most touching it seemed to me that, in their polluted atmosphere, 
the girls should feel that art had done something to lift and idealise 
their sordid life, and lend to it an imaginative glory, and the conse- 
cration of a good woman’s ^nius. As I passed out 1 saw several 
shrines — cleanly dressed Virgins, mid saints glittering with tinsel, and 
carefully tended little altars, with fresb“flowers. The poor girls seem 
to take a pride in keeping up these symbols of purity and heaven 
and holiness in the midst even of sutm a moral sewer as a cigar 
manufactory. How impossible is it, after all, to stifle the divine 
instincts; how tender should we be wfth broken reeds and smoking 
flax!” “Lead, kindly light!” 

At night I visited one of the common casinos of Seville, and saw 
the flamingo dance — ^a semicircle of commonly dressed and fairly 
handsome girls, with a row of thrumming men guitarists behind 
them. At intervals one and another came forward, and began posing 
and posturing rather, than dancing. It seemed very dull^ though not 
ungraceful. Each girl presently leaves the platform, and comes down 
to talk and drink and smoke with any one in the audience who will 
treat her, returning to her place when her turn comes round. This 
goes on from ten till five next morning. By that time all the girls 
are hopelessly drunk, and are then led home by some sort of duenna — 
mother, aunt, or friend. It is quite an appalling sorb of life to con- 
template ; yet I am told that the Seville masliers, and even *the 
jeunesse dork of Seville turn in to these low places after midnight, and 
chat and drink with these preposterous girls. 

A drive in the Prado, or Sevrile Bois de Boulogne, brought my 
Spanish studies practically to a close, I shall not dwell on a wretched 
night at Cadiz, where the inns are abcminable and the extortion' 
equally so. I was glad, on a dazzling morn, at seven o’clock, in 
February, to push off, and hoist my lateen sails, and let white wings 
carry me away to the blue water. A mile or moie out we hailed the 
Spanish steamer, and in six hours more I was in Tangier. 

* H. E. Haweis. 
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I.— A SCHEME FOR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


T he nevir London County Council has lost no time in putting 
itself in the right as regards its relation to technical education in 
London* On April 12 it resolved by a decisive majority not only to 
appoint a committee with full powers to frame a scheme^ but also to 
place to a suspense account a sum sufficient to ^.efraythe cost of carry- 
ing out such a e^eme in its initial stages. Though the amount thus set 
aside for the current year is only £30,000, the committee is charged 
not merely with the task pf reporting as to the best distribution of 
this sum, but of making a wide and thorough inquiry into the needs 
of London as a whole. t 

The question then before the new Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee is vastly different from that on which its predecessor 
issued its ill-fated report a year ago. Jt is no longer a small and 
temporary windfall which has to be dealt with, but a permanent 
income sufficient to co-ordinate and organise the whole of technical 
education in Londcm, and dependent for its permanence on the 
use to which it is put. There are' other points also in which the 
problem is changed. A year ago, the Charity Commissioners’ schemes 
for the City Parochial Charities had not come into force, and a vague 
impression was abroad that there was a vast fund in the background 
which would shortly be avaflab!^ soffieient to meet the wants of 
technical education* We now realise more olearly the extent and 
limits (rf the Work irhich can be accomplished by the institutes en- 
dowed under these schem^. How inadequate "they are to supply the 
whole of ^jondon will ssppear when we say that the very first of the 
new institutes is already llodked, and hmfdly able even to make a 
beginning, by the insuffidericy of its endowment. As to the argument 
that the Oily Guilds’ money is the proper fund for the purpose, we 
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shall see that what is wanted is not merely (nor chiefly) f anfls, but 
public organisation and control — ^the harmonising^ co-ordinating, and 
development of isolated and sporidio agencies. JEven to attack the 
problem it is first of all necessary ip create a eehtral machinery ; and 
it is hopeless to expect the City Companies to supply iin organisation 
which will command public confidence and to force behind it 
to weld into a system the discordant elementti of technical institutions 
scattered over London. To call for the City funds before a ^stem is 
created, is to put the cart before toe horse. 

The County Council has dope well, ^herefore, in appointing a Com- 
mittee to draw up a scheme. Industrial training, no less than general 
education, has become a public functicm, and has been recognised as 
such by Parliament. Granted that toere is a gi^at work of urgent ' 
importance to be done, there is no public body buF the County Council 
with toe necessary power or funds to take the initiative. If another 
public body be eventually preferred, the work might be transferred 
under future legislation, or simply delegated under#toe Technical 
Instruction Acts to a mixed Educational Council, perhaps to a body 
incorporated under charter. But for the present, if the County 
Council did not move, nothing would be done, and the talent of toe 
youth of Loudon, which might be caught and trained for the common 
benefit, would continue^ to run to waste. 

The perpetual running to waste of the raw material of ability is 
the central evil which has to be attacked. A perfectly graduated 
system of schools would act like a set of condact-pipes to fitted 
together as to j)»vent leakage, and with a continuous flow passing 
through them. London at presents is, as it were, strewn with pipes 
disjoined or so badly fitted that there is a constant leakage at the 
joints. Tlie scattered fragments of piping are the rndiments out of 
which a continuous system n^y be evolved. But it can only be done 
by a body capable of taking a large view of the wants of London 
as a whole and with the force of popular support behind it. The 
City Companies, if well disposed, might lay down more piping, leading 
from nowhere to nowhere, but only such a body as the County Council 
can fit the piping together. 

We shall form the beat idea of what kind of scheme we need by 
fixing our notions as to the ideal educational system which we want to 
fiee in London. The central note 6f it should be continuity. In 
Bireoingham, to'e only English district where, by the happy accident 
of toe possession of the splendid King Edwai^'s Endowment^ there 
is already a Semi-public Secondary Education Board, we see the 
nearest approach 'to an ideal system which can be found in this 
country. At the bottom of the scale is a system of elementary 
schools carrying the children up to the age of twelve or thirteen ; 
above these is a system of seven continuation schools (called in 
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Birmingliam ‘‘ Grammar Schools **), carrying them on to the age of 
sixteen ; and, finally, there are two high schools, one for boys and one 
for girls, carrying on those who wi^ for a still higher education to 
the age of eighteen or nineteen* The fees at the continuation Bchools 
are £1 a term, and ohe-third of the places throughout the entire 
system of secondary sch^pls are free. Besides these nine schools is a 
free higher grade school^ founded by the School Board, for giving a 
couple of years' training in ^science and drawing to boys from 
elementary schools. By this .^stem ^ best talent of the elementary 
schools of Birmingham is%nnually drawn off into the higher schools, 
and there trained Jpr the advantage of the community. And while 
the general training of tffe youth of Birmingham is thus provided 
for, those who want more specialised instruction find an outlet in the 
Mason College of Science, the Municipal Technical School, or the 
Munieipal School of Art. The Free Library and Technical Art 
Museum supply further the wants of students, and the School of 
Art has ramifications and branches throughout the city, where special 
Hues of work, such as design for jewellery, are taught under the manage- 
ment of a committee representing the trade. 

Nor are the wants of those entirely neglected who, in spite of the 
free scholarships, are unable to continue at a day school after the age 
of thirteen, and so to prepare to take full advantage of the technical 
schools. For these, the School Board conducts free evening continua- 
tion schools throughout the city. 

The Birmingham edicational system is not indeed complete; it 
cannot be compared for example with that of Zurich for perfect con- 
tinuity. But it gives the impression of healthy, vigorous life. It is 
an organism through whose veins and arteries the life-blood circulates 
freely and healthily, and the results are visible everywhere in a 
keenness of public interest and a vigour of municipal life such as no 
other city in England can show. Moreover, the public management 
of schools in Birmingham has brought this great advantage, that 
those in power are fully alive to the defects still to be remedied. 
They have their finger on the pulse of the machine, and every new 
opportunity is at once taken a^autage of to improve its working. 
It might be thought that with such educational provision as has been 
• described already existing,' the authorities of Birmingham could 
have rested on their oars, and devoted the new grant^from the Beer 
and Spirit Duties to the relief of local rates. But this was far from 
thoir ideas, and th^ result is the organisation of the new Municipal 
Technical School. In London we are yet far behind Birmingham, 
and one of the s%pas of this backwardness is tiie .feet that we are less 
alive to our deficiencies. - 

Let us magnify Birmingham to the size of London, and see what 
we ought to have, so as to be on all fbUrs with the capital of the 
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Midlands. We ought to have a network of continuation schools, 
well equipped with good provision for scientific and manual instruc- 
tion, planted in suitable situations throughout London, and drawing 
into them yearly, by means of soholarships, the pick of the children 
from the elementary schools. It is a very modest eitimate that there 
should be accommodation in these sohocto^ibt 30,000 b^ The 
girls, of course, must have their continualibn schook also (though 
fewer in number, since the demand 4s unlikely to be so great for 
some time to come), where good all-roui^ instruction in domestic 
work — cookery, laundry-work, household se^g, i&c. — ^would naturally 
take the place of the boys’ manual workshojps. w 

The scholar^ips leading to these schools must, as a rule, provide 
not only free education, but an allowance for maintenance ; for when 
a boy is fourteen or fif^n years old the loss of his earniugs is more 
than a poor family can often stand, and the free scholarship system is 
clearly inadequate to meet the case — a difficul|y, it may be observed, 
strongly felt in Birmingham. But this and other 'minor difficulties 
of the scholarship system are matters of ways and means which need 
not detain us here. It may, however, be remarked, in passing, that 
the experience gained by other counties during the past year in work- 
ing out their scholarship systems will be of immense use to Londoners 
when they come to tackle the question themselves. 

Let ns suppose, then, that such a system as we have infficated is at 
work — a sufficient supply of good continuation schools, with technical 
sides, accommodating 25,000 boys and a smauer number of girls, and 
connected with elementary schods by a sufficient number of scholar- 
ships. We should then have what Professor Huxley calls a “capacity- 
catching ” machine. The first joints in our system of conduct-pipes 
would be adjusted. 

Practical men, however, will want not only an ideal but a scheme — 
not only a picture of whfbt we should like, but a clear notion of the 
steps by which it is to be obtained. 

Fortunately, in establishing a network of continuation schools, the 
County Council will not have to begin ah ovo. Scattered irregularly 
over London there are already thirty-seven endowed secondary schools 
and ten proprietary schools for boys, educating in all some 15,000 
boys. These B|hools, the majority of which are governed by Charity * 
Commissioners’ Schemes, contain at pt<esent about eighty per cent, of 
middle-class and twenty per cent, of artisan pupi]^. There is hairily 
any system or connection among them. Each is, a|^ a rule, an isolated 
unit governed by its independent body of local trustees ; sometimes 
it is out of touch with the wants of the populationtamong whom it is 
situated ; not unfrequently it is looked upon as a case of robbery by 
the middle-class of the rights of the poor. Most of the schools have 
scholarships from elementar/ schools leading to them, but they have 
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no proper means of making these scholarships widely known, and, 
except in a few special cases, it is doubffnl if their existence is sub* 
pected the mass of the artisans living in the district, to whoi^ more- 
over, the great 'jprepqndeiimce of middle-class pupils in the endowed 
schools is no great attraction* In two cases (the United Westminster 
Schools and the iPeople’s Palace Bay School) where spec^l efRsrts 
have been made to w&rh the scholarship system on a large scale it 
has achieved a mailed success. - 

The education oSTered by these schools is very varied in quality ; in 
most ^ses the technical sides are almost non-existent. But, without 
a doubt, the existii^ endowed schools are the germ of the needed 
system of contmuation Schools, and one of the very first steps 
of the Obunty Council should be to open negotiations with their 
governing and with the Charity Coinsussioners with a view of 

adapting some of them to the purpose. 

The schools aided would be required, of course, to accept full 
representation of the County Council on their governing bodies, 
and to be subject to general inspection and supervision ; and they 
would be required to adapt their curriculum, if necessary, so as to 
form a real continuation of the work of elementary schools. On these 
conditions tt^ County Council would supply or aid the supply of 
laboratories, workshops, and appa^tus, and other equipment, where 
such wasWanring ; and might, where required, assist in strengthening 
the stafE giving instruction in technical and scientific subjects, and 
in reducing the fees to a reasonable level. The apparatus and httings 
provided might if desired remain the property of the Council, the 
schools being under obligation to keep them in repair, and they could 
thus at any time be transferred, or recalled should this be ren- 
dered "desirable by change of circumstances. By this plan (already 
adopted by certain School Boards) the Council would be absolutely 
protected against misuse of this part of its grant. 

For these steps the co-operation of the governors of the schools would 
be needed, but experience throughout the provinces, and the attitude 
already taken up by the authorities of some of the leading secondary 
schools in London, show that there m little chance of foolish opposition 
irom the main bodies of trustees, while the Chari^ Commission is doing 
everything to fcM^ilitate the arrangements arrivedat by County Councils. 
We may, therefore, assume that within a short rime the County 
Council might have a dozen or more efficient continuation schools 
in working order & various districts of London. By that time it 
will almost certainly, in common with other County Councils, have 
acquired the pQwmr cf dealing directly with endowments!. 

But though a great deah can be done by developing and extending 
the existing secondary schbols, they by any stretch be made 

to cover the whole ground. The inqiiiry into London secondary 
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scbools, published by the present writer in the second volume of Mr. 
Charles Booth*B “ Labour andTLife of the Pebple,” diows clearly that 
in great parts of East, South, and North-West London public secon- 
dary schools are practically non-existent, f ^he in 

secondary schools for boys, under some kind of public management, 
falls below five per thousand of the population in iliiie out of the 
eleven School Board districts into which London is divided, and in 
three of them (West Eambeth, Southwark, and Hackney) it does not 
amount to three per thousand.* To fill these gaps by the creation of 
new schools is another task which will have to ‘be faced hereafter. 
In some cases it can be best done by attaching good day schools to 
the evening technical institutes or “ Polytechnics which are being 
founded in various districts out of the funds of the City Parochial 
Charities, and which will do less thim half the wo^k|^hey might 
perform, if confined merely to evening classes. In other cases, 
independent schools will have eventually to be founded, though 
probably the County Council would wisely prefer to make the most of 
the existing material before beginning to build. 

Having secured our continuation schools, we have to consider how 
to feed them with scholars who have passed the elementary standards. 
Experience shows that Umhig scholarships are more likely to achieve 
the desired end than cntmmc scholarships — i.c., instead of attaching 
Scholarships to definite secondary schools, it is best to offer them for 
competition among the pupils in the elementary schools, and let them 
be held at any efficient secondary school in the district. This plan, 
which is clearly only possible where the scholarship system is worked 
by a public authority in touch with both sets of schools, has been largely 
adopted of late by several County Councils — the West Riding, 
Surrey, Somerset, Oxfordshire, and other districts, besides some of 
the County Boroughs — and the great success of the first year s 
experinient in the West Riding and elsewhere (where, owing to 
long distances, the. problem is far more complicated and difficult than 
in London) is sufficient proof of the feasibility of a scheme for open- 
ing up a free career from board school to the highest stages of 
education, if wm'lced ly a pnUic mihority. 

In the West Riding, although the scheme has only been in force 
for a few months, there are already over 200 day scholars and nearly 
1000 evening scholars, selected in this manner by public examination, 
pursuing their education at continuation and technical schools in the 
district, besides a considerable number of county scholars, and scholars 
in special subjects, such as coal-mining, who are enabled to cany on 
their studies' to a still higher pitch. For the , 200 day-schplaiWps 

% Tw^nty-lour years a^o the SchcM>l« Inquiry Commiskbn estimated that a minimum 
lujcommodatidh in boys' secondary schools was required for 12 per thousand of 
population. 
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there was a large numbOT of competitors. • Two hnndred day scholars 
in that district would correspond to 700 in London, or assuming these 
schelarships to be held for three years, there would seem to be ulti« 
mately room at *the least for 2000 scholarships to day asoondary 
schools. ■ To ensure harmoniontf action and the maintenance of real, 
continuity the scholarships might well be under the charge of a joint 
committee of the Couity Gouncil and the London School Board, and 
gradually the sporadic and often useless scholarships at present main- 
tained by isolated charities or endowments will be drawn into the 
general scheme. 

There is no room for doubt that the organisation of the continua- 
tion of education is by far the most pressing want of London, and 
one in the meeting of which a large sum might be profitably invested. 
Any estima||of the cost must be very rough, without minute inquiry, 
and the foilo\<ring figures must be looked on rather as suggesting a limit 
than as an exact calculation. An initial expenditure of from £10,000 
to £20,000 on making the secondary schools efficient; and as much 
during succeeding year^ in creating new schools to fill the gaps 
where no efficient schools exist; current maintenanco grants of 
£10,000 a year, rising to £20,000 as the new schools come into play ; 
and an addiiaonal yearly expenditure of at first £10,000, and 
ultimately of £80,000 on continuation scholarships, would give an 
annual expenditure varying from £80,000 to a possible maximum of 
£70,000, and in return for this our secondary education system would 
gradually be placed on a thoroughly sound and efficient footing. We 
should have a system of schools comparable to the “ Kcoles primaires 
sup6rieures” of Paris, or the Secundarschuleu ” of Zurich. 

We have next to look at the outlet freni the secondary schools to 
the higher technical institutions. Here the field of operations for a 
day-school narrows very greatly. The great bulk of boys, on leaving 
the secondary schools, at the age of fifteen or sixteen, will have 
to go to work at once, apd any further education they receive 
must be through evening classes. Our machinery for continuation, 
therefore, divides into two parts-— the teehnical high school and 
the^ evening classes, such as thofse at Finsbury, Kings College, 
the new Polytechnics, and the various science and art Schools. 
The only public higher technical schools in Lohddn are those of 
the City and Guilds’ Institute. The Finsbury Techiiical School is a 
good example of a hig^-olass intermediate college, while the Central 
Institution, in Exhibition Eoad, is an institution of university rank. 
To these must be* added the \scientific mid engineering sides of 
University and Kitig"il Colleges, The Eoyal College of Science and 
the National Art Training-School, mre, of course, Government in- 
stitutions, "intended mmnly for the imping of teachers. ^ 

The immediate outlay of the County Council on instruction of the 
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higli^sti rank could not in any case be great^ in view of the absence 
of systematic provision for the lower stages of technical training. So 
many rungs of the ladder are abi^nt that few have been able to cli|nb 
BO high as the Central Institution, and at the m has 

the accommodation, stafE, and equipment for mo^ stud^ts than are 
in attendance. On the other hand, the extension and development 
of Finsbury Technical College, where excellent Work is being done in 
cramped and crowded buildings, is urgently ne^ed. How far, how- 
ever, these two colleges can be developed as the crown of the public 
system of technical education in Iiondon will depend on the attitude 
taken up by the City and Guilds’ Institute, the governing body 
of which, representing the Corporation and various City Companies, 
is an uncertain element in the situation, H, as is reasonable to sup- 
pose, the Institute comes forward to do its share in tfae|great work 
of educational organisation, all that the County Conncirneed do at 
present is to provide scholarships to connect its network of secondary 
schools with the higher technical colleges, and possibly assist in the 
equipment of the scientific and engineering sides of University and 
King’s Colleges. As time goes on, and the secondary school system 
begins to work, we shall want several fresh colleges of the Finsbury 
type in various districts of London, and these could prqibably be best 
grafted as higher departments on to the evening technical institutes or 
Polytechnics. 

Having provided for continuity from bottom to top of our educa- 
tional system for the minority of scholars of exceptional ability who can 
profit by a regular scholastic course up to the ages of sixteen or nine- 
teen, we have now to follow up another line of continuity and deal 
with the “ reserve forces ” of evening institutions for those who at one 
stage or another in the course have to break off their school life and 
go to work. 

At the bottom of the scale come the elementary evening continua- 
tion classes, such as the School Board already to some extent supplies. 
It would be unwise to overlap the work of the Board, especially as the 
main work of these classes must always be the bare elements of learn- 
ing. Boys and girls who leave school at twelve forget what they have 
learnt so quickly that it is well if by a system of evening schools we 
can prevent relapse. Legally the School Board may, and to some 
extent it already does, provide in these schools the elements of technical 
and scientific instruction, but it naturally hesitates to draw largely 
for this purpose on the general school fund, and might well ask that 
a certain sum— say £10,000 to begin with—- should be set aside by 
the County Council to aid this part of its evening work. The 
wonderfully rapid results which may be achieved in this way may be 
seen from ^e example of Manchester, where £8,500 has beefi handed 
over by the County Council to the School Board for technical 
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instruction, with the result that the attendance at eyening classes 
under the Board has risen in less than two years from 5,544 to 
19,703/ V 

Evening claves of this kind are most useful from a social point of 
view, and educatiohaliy may d^^ as a talent-sifting machine. 

For specific trade scientific instruction, however, we must have 
special instfeutioBS equipped with modern facilities for practical work 
in laboratories and workshops. Jnst as the existing endowed schools 
of London are the elements of the system of continuation schools of 
of the future, so the ex^isting science and art schools and the so- 
called Polytechnic Institutes — which are partly supported by the 
funds of th# City Parocjiial Oharities-^nght^iindoubtedly to be 
utilised as the nucleus of our system of ev^ping technical continuation 
schools. 

The sch#ie under which the Polytechnics are being founded is 
conceived on broad lines, and contemplates a system of federated 
institutes geogra^ically arranged |p supply the wants of various 
districts* Large, however, as the fund available for their support 
seemed as a whole, it has already proved quite inadequate for the 
endowment of all the institutes contemplated. Here, therefore, County 
Councfl assistance will be of great value ; and the fact of making a 
grant will give the Council a right to demand a quid pro quo in the 
shape of general supervision of the courses of instruction and the 
methods pursued. If these institutes are to perform an imporignt 
function in the future educational system of London, it is essential 
that they should be regarded with full confidence by men practically 
acquainted with industry. For it must not be overlooked that here 
we have to preserve yet another line of continuity — rperhaps for our 
purpose the most important of all. In the evening trade class we 
come into relation with the traditional forms of workmen's training, 
the apprenticeship or quasi-apprenticeship of the workshop. Every- 
one admits the breakdown of apprenticeship pure and simple, and the 
point, in any case, is not one to be argued here. In Faria some of the 
technical schools boldly assume the functions of the apprenticeship 
system, and we get apprenticeship schools like the ficole Diderot at 
La Villette, oiithe ficole Estienne the other side of the Seine. In 
England, where the workshop traditioii is stronger, We prefer a com- 
bination of school and workshop, tie evening school devoting itself to 
supplement and support, but not to supplant, the practical expe^^^ 
gained during the day m ti^ , 

To begin with the puNly technical side, what is wanted is a series 
of trade classes, brgahised somewhat on the model (mutatis mutmidu) 
of the Jewellers’ School at Biriaangham, the Leather Trades School at 
Bethnal Green, the Texfile Schools of Bradford, 

Manchester, and Leeds, the Humbihg clhiwea fosfo Plumbers’ 
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Compatiy, and many others which might be mentioned. What 
is wanted in London is not merely the multiplication of these classes, 
but still more their consolidation and practical recognition as part of 
industrial training. At present we are only just combg within sight 
of achieving this object. No action, whether by County Council or 
others, can suddenly bring it to pass, but a good deal can be done by 
a public authority which it is hopeless to expect without it. 

For example, practical men representing both employers and work- 
men’s organisations might be invited to associate themselves with the 
management of the various trade classes. For such subjects as build- 
ing construction, bricklaying, plumbing, * masonry, carpentry and 
joinery, and the life, what an immense gain it would b# if the Master 
Builders’ Association and ^e United Building Trades Committee were 
asked to send representatively to a committee or faculty to super- 
vise the character of the instruction given in these streets in the 
various institutions aided in London. Other trades might be treated 
in the same way. In this way wi| diould be protectW from the danger 
of amateurish and Unpractical instruction, and the interest both of 
employers and employed would be enlisted in making the work a 
reality. 

But the practical trade classes, though very important, 8over a 
small part of the ground. The whole field of intermediate science and 
art instruction has to be dealt with. At present, science teaching is 
sharply out into three sections : at the bottom come the object lessons, 
and the very rudimentary nature knowledge ” of the board school ; 
at the top is the highly specialised teaching of the University College 
or the Central Institution ; in the middle is the disordered realm in 
which the science and art teacher lives and moves and has his being. 
Good work is being done in each of these separate stages, but an im- 
mense waste of force arises from the fact that there is no relation or 
co-ordination among them. 

The influence which the old Universities wield in determining and 
shaping the cui^culum of the grammar school down to its very lowest 
forms, ought to be exercised by the higher scientific and artistic 
institutions on science and mt teaching . throughout secondary 
schools, Polytechnics, and boaM schools, alike. WMiat, then, the 
County Council might do for evening technical instruction is to put 
the Polytechnics and other existing science and art schools on a 
thoroughly sound footing, inducing them to amalgamate, where 
desirable, to avoid overlapping; and, at the same time, to constitute 
trade committees or ** faculties for the prabtical classes, and similar 
committees of scientific men and artiste, and commercial and educa- 
tional authorities, for the various , other branches of work. These 
“ faculties ” would be' charged with the ‘duty of watching over and 
reporting upon the work done, of making suggestions from time to 
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time, and ^articnlarly of keeping an eye on the joints of the piping, 
endeavouring to make the science teaching of the board school the 
best preparation for that of the Polytechnic or secondary school, and 
the latter for that of the higher technical colleige.; taking care that 
the practical trade teaching, is on the lines of the trade requirements,, 
and (so fwr as the jmnt committees of employer and employed are 
concerned) influencing employers to give special encouragement to 
their apprentices and learflers to attend the schools^ In order to get 
the best work of these “faculties” of experts, they might be paid 
reasonable fees for attendance and loss of time. 

Ifj^in addition, the County Council created a system of small 
scholarships, tenable at th^ Polytechnics and science and art schools, 
the total cost per annum arising under this head is not likely ulti- 
mately to be less than £20,000 or £30,000 a year. Fpr the first yeai* 
the current: grants would not be so grea% but, on the other hand, 
capital expendiAre on fittings and apparatus would probably be 
necessary. The exact distribution could only be settled after a careful 
inquiry, but probably a system of capitation grants would, on the 
whole, be most satisfactory. For Some branches of evening work, the 
University Extensibn ^lystenf could well be utilised. 

Hitherto we have made little direct and special allusion to girls’ 
education. So far as secondary schools, scholarships, Polytechnics, 
&c., are concerned, they would share the advantages of the scheme 
already laid down, though perhaps not to the same extent as the boys. 
A strong ladies’ committee ought undoubtedly to be entrusted with the 
general supervision of the scheme and methods of instruction, so far as 
relates to household economy, cookery, laundry work, needlework, dress- 
cutting, and so forth. Fortunately the almost unanimous experience of 
other Councils proves that these branches of technical instruction, when 
once judiciously started, are the most certain of all to prove an imme-- 
diate success. The evening classes in domestic subjects, for women 
and girls, started in Manchester, out of the new fund, already 
number nearly 5,000 pupils. The experience of other large towns 
and many country districts is the same. ‘ , 

In this department, as in others, the want of trained teachers will 
at first be severely felt, all the train&g schools at present being prac- 
tically exhausted by the immense increase during tihe past year of the 
provincial demand. One of the things, therefore, td which the 
^ County Council would do well to turn its attention is the creation of 
a normal school for tie training of its teachers, or the development 
of the training InstittttiibnB already in existence. There is no outlay 
which is more certain to be quieUy repaid than expenditure on the 
training of teachers. 

The creation of advisoiy oommittew or faculties ” is, as will be seen, 
the kernefof the above scheme. It is by no means a new proposal. 
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It Has already been partially adopted by aome County Councils, and 
committees of this kind have long been associated with some of the 
most successful technological schools. It is worthy of notice that the 
establi^ment of such committees is supported % fctrei^n estperience, 
having been recommended by the Internatioha! CbUj^ess of 
Edubai^n which met at Bordeaux in 18S6. In Pans, the comit^s ds 
suTveillmice^ which watch oyer the Mumcipal Technical Schools consirt 
half of members of the Municipal <)otfticih and half of leaders 
of industry. Thus the governing body of the Germain-Pilon Art 
School includes, among others, the decorator of the Paris Opera, and 
the presidents of the juries on pottery and furniture at the Exhibition 
of 1889. Probably in London about six “ faculties ” would be re- 
quired, say, for Science, Art, Trades and Technology, Commerce, 
Household Economy, and Secondary Education, the more important 
of these, e.^., the “ facultleB ■* of Science and Technology, being further 
divided into from three to six sub-committees. ^ 

No step that could be taken would do more to bring the whole 
scheme of technical education into close touch with the practical 
requirements of induatiy. It would, moreover, solve in the happiest 
manner the problem of inspection and iupemisicii. If the Council 
chose to name the members, or som^ of the members of the ‘‘facul- 
ties,” as their representatives on the Boards of the sch(X)ls assisted, 
it would also solve the problem of representation. But more than 
all, it would gradually solve tbe problem of continuity. Those giving 
the highest form of teaching in each subject in the higher insti- 
tutions in London would exercise a moulding influence on all tbe 
more rudimentary stages of such instruction. 

The “ faculties ** would protect the Council from bogus applications 
for assistance to unsound instruction. To ensure, however, that the 
wants of each district as well as of each trade are met without over- 
lapping, it would probably be wise to constitute district committees, 
say, in each of the eleven School Board districts. These committees 
might perhaps consist of a certain number of County Councillors for 
the district, a few members of the School Board, and some outsiders 
added by them for their special knowledge. Those who have followed 
the work that has been going on in the provinces during the last 
year will be quite familiar with these district committees, and fully 
alive to their nec^sity. They Would, in fact, act as conduct pipes 
between the Council and each locality, as the “ faculties ” would act as 
conduct pipes between the Council and each group of trades. 

With this double organisation, by industries and by districts, tbe 
Technical Instruction Committee, while it Would retain complete 
financial control, would be relieved of much of tbe drudgery of 
detail, and completely guarded from the"^* grabbing” of well adver- 
tised institutions. ' 
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I have sketched in rough outline a system which would go far to 
redeem. London from the reputation of being an educational wilderness, 
and at the same t^e the establishment of which would conie well 
within the po\^rs County Ooundl under the Technical Instruction 
Acts, and the annhel dost of which would not exceed — for several 
years, indeed, could not amount to —the s fund placed at the 
disposal of the Council for purpose* That difficulties would occur 
in pulling together all the discordwt elements which make up the 
present chaos is of course to be expected. Jealousies would have to 
be overcome, conflicting claims of edncational vested interests would 
have to be conciliated. But t]|ere is absolutely nothing Utopian or 
visionary in the picture dfawn — there is not a single proposal in the 
scheme the counterpart of which may not be already found working 
in one part of the country or another under the fostering influence of 
the provincial County Councils, When once the machinery is set up, 
not only may the^Council expect to attract funds from the rich City 
Companies, but also to receive substantial Imperitd gimnts for technical 
instruction in commutation of the piecemeal and unsatisfactory pay- 
ments on results now offered to individual institutions by the Science 
and Art Department. Whether the machinery, when started, 
should be permanently worked by a committee of the Council, or by 
a mixed governing body incorporated by charter and containing a 
strong element of County Council representation, is a question well 
worth careful consideration, and which can only be decided by those 
intimately acquainted with the details of committee procedure. But 
the County Council, which holds the purse strings, is the only body 
competent to take the initiative. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that the committee which has just been 
appointed will take a broad and geJIkous view of the needs and possi- 
bilities of Ijondon education. As Sir Thomas Farrer well said in the 
course of the recent debate in the Council, it is not the distribution 
of a sum of £30,000, or even £100,000, which is in question. It is 
nothing less than the evolution of order out of chaos. 

^ H. LLEWBa*LYN Smith, 



II.— A POPULAR UNIVERSITY. 


I T is now settled that there is to be a Teaching University for 
London. But what kind of a University it is to be ; how con- 
structed, how governed, and how occupied; what relation it is to bear 
to existmg institutions — these questions might seem, at this moment, 
to be as far from solution as ever. It is not, however, quite so. The 
movement of the last eight years has, at all events, given us a good 
deal of material. We have a large body of evidence taken by the 
Koyal Commission ; we have the experience of two abortive schemes ; 
we have the views of many experts. The way is prepared for 
decision,' and it is at least agreed that there is to be a real University 
for London. 

The question of its constitute has suffered by being so much 
in the hands of persons interested in the present institutions |br 
higher education. There are two great parties to the discussion. 
The University of London, so called, is in possession of the title, 
though not of the work, of a London University. On the other hand, 
the two Colleges, King^s and University, which are of unquestioned 
academic rank, are not, it may fairly be said, considered strong 
enough to make a University worthy of the capital, even with Gresham 
College thrown in. The controversy has so far been as to which of 
these rivals— the University of Burlington House on the one hand, or 
the two Colleges on the other — ^shall have the honour and benefit of 
the new foundation. Each has tried its hand on a charter, and both 
have failed. There is to be a new tlommission, and tbe question lies 
before us whether the one or. the other shall have a second chance to 
construct a passable scheme, or whether some third idea cannot be 
arrived at which wouldi give a higher solution of the problem than has 
yet been put forward. The Commission acted judicially upon the 
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materials put before it ; it does not seem that any independent body 
has yet considered the "question at large. ^ . 

Meanwhile, a very important event has happened. London las 
come into conscic^; being. It is no longer a mere centre at which a 
large institution can conveniently be placed ; it is no longer a mere 
population, out of which so many students might possibly be gathered ; 
it is, though not ypt conjpletely unified, an organised city, with a brain 
and voice of its own, beginning to feel and understand its own 
wants, and possessing, or likely to acquire, resources sufficient to 
satisfy them. It has such heavy arrears of work to overtake that 
material development occupies most of its energy ; but educational 
matters will certainly c6me, and, indeed, they are already coming, 
under the eye of its Council. In these days education is almost a 
material interest ; and the widening life of so vast a body as the people 
of London may be confidently trusted to develop in a considerable 
degree the speculative interests qf knowledge. The recent elections 
to the Couniy Council were won by the Progressive Party to a larger 
extent than might be supposed by the force of great ideas. At last a 
real local ambition has been aroused in London. Its new Corporation 
has a soul. 4 

It is therefore worth while to ask whether the problem of the 
University may not with good effect be approacj^ed from the muni- 
cipal point of view. It is to be a scheme of London reform. Why 
not employ in its creation the most powerful reforming force now to 
be found in the metropolis ? The City Companies, which are really 
munijpipal bodies, have set an example of attention to educational 
interests. Other large towns have been proud to assist in the higher 
education of their citizens. 

But, if this is to be done, the whole question must be looked at, not 
from the point of view of the existing teaching and examining bodies, 
but; from that of the educational wants of London. What are these ? 
Elementary educatimi is already provided for by a School Board, 
which, notwithstanding many vicissitudes and much party conflict, is 
pretty sure in the end, not only to deal satisfactorily with the younger 
children, but to provide continuation schools. But beyond that point, 
although much good material is to be found, theire is no system or 
organisation. Secondary schools, University education for regular 
full-time students, post-graduate teaching, and the vast ffeld of general 
adult instruction, all remain to be dealt with, and with a strong hand. 
These range themselves into two lines of "work: (1) the graduated 
system which takes the regular stftent through the secondary school 
into the University elans-xoom, th«fe to pass through all degrees up 
to the doctorate ; and (2) iAie instruction of. those who, dropping out 
of the caaeer of regujM study at various ages, are ready to spend 
leisure time in taking further oral teaching.^ This latter class includes, 
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potentially, a very large mass of the population ; and however im- 
portant the regular higher education, training for t)ie professions, and 
the specialised pursuit of knowledge may be, from the political and 
social point of view the general diffusion of iirfoimiiifenis perhaps the 
largest interest of all. In a democracy the oiie '^ safety 

and progress is knowledge, and there is no nobler object of municipal 
effoiii than to create a large class of intelligent dl^ens. Nor, indeed, 
is there anything more vital for the development of higher educa- 
tion itself. It is from a large class of families interested in know- 
ledge that a great number of devoted students is to be obtained. It 
is in the midst of a well-informed population that University education 
will take its true rank, and be supported by the strength of society. 
If education is to thrive among us, its basis cannot be too broad. 
We must give as much attention to the many who can learn a 
little as to the few who can study a great deal. Whatever may 
become of the higher education, we want a system which shall 
by oral teaching carry knowledge round to the doors of the people, 
break it up small, and suit it to the powers of a busy crowd. There 
are many institutions, not considered to be of acaddmic rank, which 
afford a basis for such a system : the Po|ftechnic% the University 
settlements, the working men’s colleges, and so forth ; and if these 
are not enough, It is easy to create more. There are plenty of build- 
ings which can be ufilised ; what is wanting is good organisation, a 
central authority, skilled, determined, and endowed, which shall 
inspire, regulate and extend all this scattered work : an Educational 
Council for London. 

The suggestion put forward in this paper is that such a Council 
should not be a separate body, but the University itself. Some 
persons, taking too academic a view, may be startled at such a 
proposal. A good thing, they will say, but not a University. But 
there is no magic in the term: nor is there one accepted type 'of 
University. Some say that a University must teach, but need not 
examine or grant degrees. Most people do not consider any 
teaching body a Uni versify which does not grant degrees. Uni- 
versities ,are what we make them. Oxford and Cambridge have in 
late years accepted two great functions as belonging to their proper 
business, which in principle cover the whole of what is needed in 
London. They examine public schools. The Universities naturally, 
by their exaltations as well as their emoluments, dominate the 
spools which send up their undergraduates ; and they may well 
take responsibility where they diert so much induence. Again, 
Oxford and Cambridge in their ‘Vextension ” lectures have under- 
taken a work which — however anxious its conductors may be to clasrify 
it as University teaching, with a view to obtain privileg6Si> counting 
towards a degreor-is in iaot the necessarily slighter education of 
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part-time students, and naturally expajids into the humble but 
sublime effort to give W every one aUl the teaching he can be per- 
suaded to reoeive^teaching, which maybe good of its kind, however 
limited in range aa^epli. It would, therefore, be no real novelty in 
principle to accep#tlis broad and democratic idea as the true basis 
of a new University for London. In face of the problems of so vast 
a city, we should be justified in expanding our view of a University i 
and as the title has already, in spite of its derivation, come to carry 
with it the conception of universal knowledge, it might also include 
the even, loftier idea of universal teaching. No University has 
yet been built on these lines, but the occasion is unique. Let us try 
the experiment of a new municipal University, with the motto, 
“ Every citizen a scholar/’ 

Practical considerations are not wanting in support of the same 
i^. For if a University be founded, employed solely in the higher 
teaching, and by the side of it a more popular body, engaged in the 
general diffusion (£ knowledge, where wdl the line be drawn between 
their different fields of work ? Abpve the University extension ” 
lectures ? But that would be a retrograde step. Public opinion 
would fojrbid it, and the society now in charge of these lectures in 
London would resent bitterly a scheme which would seem to deprive 
its teachers of the University stamp and their best students of access 
to the University degree. Is it, then, to be drawn below the exten- 
sion lectures ? ” But the variety and range of the ** extension *’ work 
will not allow of any exact line of demarcation between the teaching 
of a University type and that of a more popular kind. Some hearers 
come to study and some only to listen, and even for the listeners — 
even for tired listeners — it would be an advantage that the speaker 
should be responsible to the Universiiy ; while to the young Univer- 
sity lecturer, trying to make intelligible to untrained minds that which 
he has only just with freat pains himself learned, it would be invaluable 
that he should be forced by popular audiences to find out how to be 
lucid and interesting. The experience of our public librarians is that 
the light and casual reader often develops into the real student ; and 
in the same way the popular audience miy in time yield a good crop 
of solid learners. It is a sound system to give to a single body the 
supervision of the whole of pur adult education. 

I do not propose in this paper to enter upon the difficult questions 
which have already beet debated as to the constitution of the new 
University ; but only to ask how they are affected by the views now 
put forward. It is clear tot an esttended idea of the rimge of Uni- 
versity work tends to dwarf to special questicms whi<di turn on the 
vested interests of the eadsting Uiiivm?to Colleges. There are some 
who have for mifey yearepast^^^^to tose vested interests can 

only be dealt ^th satisfactorily by a powerful independent body ; that. 
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whatever their future, the present institutions can only fall into their 
proper place under a very large scheme* If our great municipal bodies, 
the City Corporation and Companies and the County Council, would for 
this purpose act together, they would hold a position independent of 
the conflicting interests, and free to take a broa^iew of t^e matter. 
A large endowment is, of course, necessary. The fees charged, even 
for higher education, in London are tA) high] and the wide-spread 
popular instruction here suggested would have to be, if not gratuitous, 
at dl events very cheap. But where is the money to come from ? 
From the Government? But what prospect is there that the other 
parts of the country will allow any large share of Government money 
to be spent upon the metropolis ? Grants from the Exchequer must 
be fairly distributed ; and it would be long before they, could be large 
enough to make the share of London equal tf| its needs. Besides 
local wants naturally fall on local grants. The proper bodies to ^d 
the- money are the County Council and the City, and they will look 
after its application better than the State could do. The County 
Council is even now in the ^njoyment of a grant of more than 
£150,000 a year from Parliament, with power to spend it on Technical 
Education. So far it has agreed to appropriate £80,000 ^a year to 
that purpose. A very large part of the work of a University might 
be held to fall under that head, and, if necessary, the purpose might be 
enlarged by Parliament. No doubt the poverty of the Council checks its 
expenditure on education ; but the poverty of the Council is likely to 
be relieved by opening up new sources of revenue, and if it can* meet 
the ratepayers with an easy mind, it will have no scruple in giving 
expression to the aspirations of Londoners for a more intelligent as 
well as a more comfortable life. The City Corporation is also under- 
stood to be impecunious at present; but its destitution may not prove 
chronic; and the Companies have done so much for education as to 
make it reasonable to hope that they might ^ more. A combined 
effort at the present time would settle this great question on proper 
lines ; and, need be, the practical working of the scheme might be 
deferred or gradually introduced. If the Cily will not move, the 
County Council would do wfll to act alone. 

Endowment would of course bring power; and a very substantial 
share of influence in the goveraing body would be given to the 
municipal bodies assisting in the establishment of the University. 
This is also desirable on other grounds. Popular interests would be 
safeguarded : nor is there any good reason to fear that under demo- 
cratic influence the higher teaching would suffer. .What could we 
do so likely to promote a high standard of government in the County 
Council — or in those who elect it— as to give it a certain responsibility 
for the intellectual interests of the people ? A University^br London 
should have, by its very existence, a profound educational effect upon 
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the citizens, if it be their University, in toudi with their daily life, 
and guiding upwards thSir ambition for their children. Nor is it 
in any way below the dignity of the highest academic instruction that 
it should be largely influeno^ by municipal authority. Some of the 
greatest of University traditions are connected with City govern- 
ments ; and if cities often been slothful, low-minded, and even 
corrupt, ^0 have great hisipric Universities. It would be absurd to 
be jealous of the influence of teachers in a teaching institution : but 
it is far from wise to construct a government out of professors alone. 
Cases have been known in which even the pecuniary interests of 
professors have been an obstacle to reform : and without arguing from 
instances of abuse, the usUhl canons of administration forbid us to 
deliver the entire management of any public institution into the hands 
of the persons who liH on its revenues. It is, I submit, a mistake to 
think that a body of professors and students is to be trusted with un- 
controlled management. An average professor, outside of his special 
knowledge, is much of an average human being, and will?»do better 
if he works under effective public responsibility. The government 
of Oxford and Cambridge is tempered by Commissions, of which 
we have not seen the last. On boards of studies, of course, the 
teachers must be paramount, and in the conduct of examinations it 
has been proved before the Royal Commission that they ought to 
have a large, though hot an exclusive, authority. But the supreme 
government of the University, at all events on the view of its range 
here presented, involves public interests too large to be delegated to 
any special body of men ; it includes questions of finance as well as 
of learning, the balance between the immediate practicj|^ interests 
of the mass of students and the remoter philanthropy of scientific* 
research ; it needs the grasp by strong business hands of the adminis- 
tration of a larj^ and expensive department, and a constant re- 
mvigoration from the fresh air of popular suffrage. 

It will, I think, follow also from the adoption of this wider view 
of the work of the University, that it must have a powerful central 
government. The federal ^lan, which seems to have been adopted 
more or less in all the schemes hithexto put forth, is in great danger 
of subordinating the interests of the University to those of constituent 
colleges — a system which has not worked well in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, ^ The Victoria University was created under the dondition that 
it must serve 'several large dities at considerable diatohces ih)m each 
other. If the vast population of Manchester and its neighbourhood 
had been alone considered the federal type would probably not have 
been adopted. London is vast, but it is concentred ; and though 
no one group ol buildings 'donld accommodate all its<r students, 
there is no Reason why its Univeritity government should not have 
the strength of unity. And if this to desirable even for its higher 
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teaching, it is essential for the propagandist and missionary work 
whiph a truly popular University must undertake. Division in 
its counsels would be fatal to ssooess. The two esisting Colleges 
have very difierent aims and ideas, and though thejYuay at a crisis 
agree together to keep all they haye and shaie the advanhiges-of a 
, new degree-giving power, they would make av|y mefiSdent body for 
administering general educational intere8tS( We need a government 
responsible only to the public, concerned only with its interests and 
wedcened by no inpena in mpmo. 

These considerations would seem to leave the way open for the 
present University of London and the munidpal authorities to come 
together. The Royal Commission were eqniilly divided in opinion as to 
whether Burlington House could submit to so drastic a reconstruction as 
would be needed in order to render it a true Meflbpolitan University. 
But if it could, and if University College, returning to its primitive 
idea, joined it in approaching the munidpal bodies, a foundation might 
be laid for the new charter. It is not in any spirit of jealousy of reli- 
gious effort that the suggestion is made that Eing^s College should, 
as a separate institution, devote itself to the great interests of theo* 
logical teaching, and be supplemented by a parallel theological school, 
representing that other view of theology which is taught at Mansfield 
College. It is not because the higher education can permanently 
flouridi in the absence of theology, still less because religion is un- 
important to the student life, that our University instruction must 
be unsectarian ; it is because that instruction is to be public, and our 
theol(^cal tuition, being at present particularist, must be private. 
On this pla!| the secular teaching of King’s College would also be 
iierged in the University. 

But however this may be ultimately arranged, it is submitted that 
the difficulties involved in the position of the preBent*'University and 
Colleges, as well as those of medical graduation, are too great to be 
satisfactorily solved except by the intervention ora rich, powerful and 
independent force, representing the interests of the whole metropolis. 

t . 

Pebot W. Brama. 



THE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE QUESTION 


I N the view of many well qaalified to form an opinion, the recent 
debate and division on Sir Albert Bollit's Parliamentary Fran- 
chise Extension to Women Bill indicate the commencement of a new 
departure in the history of women’s suffrage. It is well known 
that np to the present, in all probability its last seseion, this Parlia- 
ment has had no opportnnity of discussing the subject. The efforts 
of the opponents of women’s suffrage have been directed, and success- 
fully directed, to stifling parliamentary discussion. Year after year 
the day on which the Women’s Suffrage Bill was down for second 
reading has been absorbed in the holidays, or taken for Government 
bnsmess, or in some other way the discussion has been got rid of. 
An intrigue having a similar object was set on foot this year; 
strenuous effnts were made to induce Mr. Balfour to give a jaded 
Legislature three days more holiday at Easter ; if he had yielded, and 
had summoned the House to reassemble a^r Eastm on Thursday,. 
April 28, instead of Monday, April 25, the parliamentary history of 
women’s suffri^ for the years idSMBfll would have repeated itself 
in 1892. But the conditions were different. The leader of tiie House 
had no desire to depiive members of the opp<ai;nnity of putting on 
recbrd whether they were for m* a^iinst a moderate measure of 
women’s enfrandhisemibt ; he did not yield to the p^ure brought 
to bear on him to prolong the Easter hpl^yB so as to absorb the 
day for the diseussioh'cl ihe Bill ; and it thereltoe became apparent 
that a debate and diyisitoi weto inevitable. The leader of the hostile 
forces then changed the pages of 

Truih, announced that so effort wo^d be made to avoid a division, 
and warned the ladies ‘‘ nbt to live|i|^ ladies’ paradise,’’ but to prepare 
their minds for a crashing defeat. |Eb ensure this object a remarkable 
voi. ui. 3 e 
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whip was issued against the Bill, signed jbj twenty members of Par- 
liament representative of all sections of the Honse. Not only did 
this whip contain the names of leading Gladstonians, Liberal D mohists, 
Nationalists, and Oonservatives ; it had an ev^ri morb noteworthy 
peculiarity, containing, as it did, the names of Mr. J. L. Carew, 
Nationalist member for Kildare ; of Sir Thomas Esmonde, Nationalist 
member for South Dublin; of the Righ#' Hon. H. H. Fowler, 
Gladstonian member for Wolverhampton ; of Sir E. J. Reed, Glad- 
stonian member for Cardiff ; and of the Right Hon. A. J. Mondella, 
Gladstonian member for Sheffield, it was graced by the signatures 
of gentlemen who had long been ranked among the supporters of 
women’s suffrage. Mr. Carew had voted in its favour in 1886; Sir 
Thomas Esmonde had promised during the election of 1885 to sup- 
port women’s suffrage, and had supported it in 1886; the Right Hon. 
H, H. Fowldr had spoken most admirably and voted for women’s 
suffrage in 1883; Sir E. J. Reed, if I mistake notj is on the 
general committee of one of the Women’s Suffrage Societies, and has 
voted and paired and signed memorials in favour of women’s suffrage 
till as recently as 1889 ; while the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella had 
voted in its favour in 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1875, 1876, 1878, and 
had paired in its favour in 1879. But in 1892, these “mighty 
accommodating ” gentlemen, without, bo far as I have been able to 
ascertain, offering the public any explanation of their change of front, 
put their names to a whip urging the attendance of members in the 
House to oppose tf measure identical in spirit and object with those 
they formerly supported. If this is an example of the “ life-long 
habit of responsible action,” in which men are supposed to be 
superior to women, and women with husbands to women without 
them, it is difficult to say where we should look for specimens of 
irresponsible action. Of the two Irish gentlemen I say nothing, and 
of the Englishmen only this, that I have frequently noticed that 
nothing has a more deleterious effect on a Liberal politician, especially 
on all questions relating to justice to women, than the possession 
or anticipation of a seat in a Liberal Administration; for many 
years we have not been able to count ©n continuous support from 
men who hold, or who expect to hold, office in a Liberal Govern- 
ment. It cannot be denied that this whip, published as it was 
in all the papers in the Easter holidays, made a d^p impression; 
but the impression was almost effaced, in the sense that the stars 
are effaced by the sun, by the publication ‘ of Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet against Sir Albert Rollit’s Bill. It was believed by the 
Press and by many members of Parliament that this remarkable 
production would have tbe effect of annihUisting the women’s suffrage 
party; We were cheerfully assured that We were “ doncf for,” and 
“ dead and buried.” It was expeg^ed that hardly more than a dozen 
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€MadstoniaiiB would dare to vote agftinBt«tlieir lefl^or. One Gladstoniim 
member, a stroug and trusted friend of women's suffrage beard so 
much of the songs of triumph on his own side as to our expected dis- 
comfiture thstt he counselled, even at the eleventh hour, that the Bill 
should he withdrawn. Mr, Asquith, in his speech against 
<x)nld not refrain frdtn sounding the note of triumph. He said the 
friends of women’s suSrage were approaching the division with a 
heavy heart; we had, he said, no proselytes to boast over, nothing 
but perverts to denounce. He hinted that the division would con- 
clusively prove that ‘‘this skilfully advertised movement” had made 
no real progress during recent years. The result is, of course, now 
well known. In a Hodhe numbenng, with pairs, nearly 400 mem- 
bers, the Women’s Suffrage Bill was only defeated by tyj^enty-tbree. 
The opponents of the Bill were crestfallen, its friends were jubilant. 
Several of both have united in expressing the opinion that we are 
bound to win before long. ** 

The salient ieature of the dtuation is undoubtedly the small 
majority against us after the unprecedented eiibrt that was made to 
eeoure a crushing defeat for the Bill. To what may this small 
majority be attributed ? In attempting to answer this question, I do 
not give a first place to the great advantage which we undoubtedly 
received from the known advocacy of women’s suffrage by Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, nor to the admirable speech, welcome as 
it was, of the latter ; neither do I attribute the slender proportions 
of the hostile majority primarily to the fact that Sir Albert Bollit 
made a remarkably able, interesting, and temperate statement of his 
case in introdacing the Bill, nor to the corresponding fact that Mr. 
♦S. Smith, who moved its rejection, was prolix beyond the dreams of 
dulness. The vote of no member was probably affected by what be 
heard during the debate. The speeches as a whole were extremely 
good on both sides. We have been used to much worse things than 
dulness in the speeches of our opponents; ^nd in 181)2 the speech 
^of Sir Henry James was the only one that recalled the low tone of 
the debates of earlier years. But it was a solitary survival. The 
real reason for the improved tone of the debate, and for the unex- 
pected smallness of the hostile majority, is, I believe, to be found in the 
increased activity of women in political affairs. With a general 
election in the near future, and with the knowledge that most 
members of Parliament have that they are going to appeal to women 
in their constituencies to help them to retain their seats, the most 
rabid parliamentary opponent of women’s freedom hesitates to declare 
that politics are ijttwou^y.^ women who care for politics are 

unsexed harridans, or even that ^e inteUeethal capac of women 
as a whcAe are on a ]^r of rabbits. Hence the proportion 

of broken pledges on the suffrage was smaller 
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tban any one anticipated, and^the tone of the hostile sp^ches waa 
nnprecedentedly decorous and respectful. Ontfie eye of the division, 
close upon two hundred branches of the Women’s Liberal Federation 
presented petitions to their several meinbers, begging theoi to support 
Sir Albert BoUit’s Bill. I have no doubt that the members receiving 
these petitions, and looking forward as they did lor help from these 
women’s associations in the coming election^ would tHnk again, 
and again, and again,” as Mr. Gladstone says, before they would 
vote against women’s suffrage. Mr. Samuel Smith, in one of hie 
many utterances against us, is ingenuous enough to lament that the 
House of Commons cannot vote by secret ballot on the subject of 
women’s suffrage. That our enemies are pif^ssing for the power of 
stabbing us in the dark by secret voting is a very hopeful aign> for it 
is an indication that those who wish to vote against us hesitate to 
do so openly : they have something to lose in their constituencies by 
breaking the pledges they have so frequently given that they w;ill snp- 
port the extension of the parliamentary suffrage to women ratepayers. 

It is interesting, and it certainly bears out my view that the im- 
proved tone of the debate was due to women’s activity in polities, to 
observe that in those regions where this ameliorating inflnenoe on 
manners is inoperative, the opponents of women’s progress puirsue 
tiieir old methods of misrepresentation and personalities. The Press 
is, so far, not much influenced by women’s work in politics, and, 
therefore, the papers which oppose women’s suffrage, though they 
are considerably fewer than formerly, have not materially mended 
tiieir manners nor their methods of controversy. Those who favour 
women’s suffin^ called in one jonmal Tapers and Tadpoles.” 
A weekly paper, famed for inaccuracy, justified its reputation by 
attacking the Women’s Suflrage Bill on April 23, because it 
would “ give a vote to prostitutes living in lodgings ” ; and on April 
30, because it would not. The same paper airily talks of the 
** political women, whose interests in politics is generally of a strictly 
personal nature.” “ Notoriety,” it says, “is all they seek, however, 
much they may talk of the cause which they honour with their 
support”; and with a carious power of mental perversion the same 
paper states that the loaves and fishes ” of ofilce, in the shape of 
notoriety, are the great attraction to women of political affairs^ ^ Con- 
sidering that there are absolutely no loaves and fishes of ofBce in the 
women’s political world, this assertion surpasses in tementy anything 
that has hitherto been contributed to the controversy, except the 
same paper’s attribution to Mr. Courtney of a speech expressing “ a 
very strong and even bigoted opinion against women’s franchise.’’ 

The comic papers, one and ail, so fair aa I have seen them, depict 
‘ the women who desire political enfranchisement as hidecms scare- 
crows; and Sir James Criditon Sjn^wne, M.D., follows suit by sajing 
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in an oration to the Medical Sobiety London that, seeing a group 
of girl-students on the platform of a provincial railway station, he has 
ever since been haunted by their pantaloon-like appeahiiice and 
generally nxfattractlve aspect. A hot unnatural terror seiaed him at 
this teibrible sight, and though he attributes ugliuess in a girl to her 
mother hayihg received her education at .a high school, he does not 
appear to have stoppttd to inquire where the mothers of these un- 
fortunate young ladies were educated, nor to make any inquiries into 
the life^istory of their fathers. The thought suggests itself, how 
far ugiiness, disease, headache, and want of vigour, in the children, 
may be the result of the “ sins of the fathers rather than of the 
learning of the mother^. Whether these poor girls were ugly because 
they went to college, or went to college because they were ngly, or 
whether they were simply in the chrysalis state, he does not explain; 
but he evidently wished to establish a connection in the minds of his 
hearers between learning and personal ugliness. He did not, how- 
ever, toke any comprehensive view of the recent changes which 
almost eveiy one is remarking in the physical and mentU development 
of English girls. The number of tall and magnificently developed 
girls is noticeably on the increase; one can go nowhere without 
noticing that the girls of the present day are a head and shoulders 
taller than their motjbers and grandmothers: and this striking 
physical development has taken place simultaneously with that im- 
provement in their intellectual training which Sir James Crichton 
Browne deplores* 

My object here is not, however, to controvert the conoluslons at 
which Sir James C; Browne appears to have arrived after seeing one 
group of twenty students, examining one school and weighing two 
men’s and one woman’s brains, but merely to point out that the 
activity of women in politics, the fact that they have begun voluntarily 
to do work which politicians on all Sides find useful, has produced a 
•civilising efEeot upon parliamentary manners, and that where a simDar 
motive for com^esy does not exist the opponents of the progress of 
women towards liberty are apt to fall back iulb the old slough of 
personalities and misrepresentation. 

Although the debate on Sir idbert Rcdlit^s BiU was on a far 
higher level than that of any former year when women’e suffrage has 
been dischssed in Parliainent, yet the arguments 
were as incemsequeht and asf mutually destructive as they ever had 
been. The opponents of Women’s suffrage were Tather unkind to 
their chief Smith* One after another, as 

they rose, they mpm^ theb de^^^ thex^lves from 

the line of argument adopted by the honourable m for the 
Flint BurgMv Tim Ireqnent not want 

the suffrage was counterbalanced^^^^^^^^^ contrary assertion-r^ften 
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procseeding from the same speaker — ^that if a few women had it, they 
would value it so highly as to insist that all other women should be 
allowed also to possess it. Women don- 1 want the euffirage, but men 
who wish to vote against it desire the protection of the ballot to 
shield them from the anger of the women in their constituencies. 
Women don’t want the suffrage, and the men who vote fbr it are 
coerced by their female relatives, and support it because they love a quiet 
life at home. Mr. Gladstone said in his letter to Mr, Smith, I admit 
that we have often as legislators been most unfaithful guardians of 
her (woman's) rights to moral and social equality.” Mr. Bryce Stated 
that he had spent many years of his life in endeavouring to mitigate 
the injustice of the law to women. Both of them appear to believe 
that these failures of justice belong entirely to the past. They did not 
observe that an attempt to remove the gross injustice to women of 
the English Divorce Act had been defeated the night before the 
Women’s Suffrage Bill came on by seventy-one votes to forty. They 
did not observe that Parliament never interferes with the mdustrial 
occupations of women except still further to restrict them ;, that the 
law gives a wife no rights of guardianship over her children while her 
husband lives ; that the demand of women factory workers and women 
engaged in education for women factory inspectors and women school 
inspectors attracts no practical attention from our legislators. The 
opponents of women's suffrage said again and again in the debate thab 
women are hot a class, and then went on to assume that they were 
a class, with interests diametrically opposed to the interests of men; 
and that if women had votes, all the women would be on one side, 
and all the men on the other. “Women are not a class,” said Mr. 
Bryce, “ they are our mothers, sisters, wives.” Would it be too great 
an effort of imagination to him and those who use a similar line of 
argument to attempt, in their own minds, to reverse the situation : 
to suppose a House of Commons elected entirely by women and com- 
posed entii'ely of women, and then when the poor excluded men asked 
for some share at any rate in representation, would they be satisfied 
if some fair lady assured them they did not require representation ? 
“ They are not a class. Are they not our brothers, our fathers, our 
husbands ? ” I thin kHhis would be but cold comfort, a Barmecide’s 
feast, to the men who wanted to have a share in managing their own 
afflairs. 

Another rather curious feature the debate was the reference that 
was made by more than one opponent of the Bijl to the admission of 
women to the mutdcipal franchise. ParlUment is perfectly ready in 
the future, |hongh it has been a Httle remiss m they said, 

to do justide to wbmeh, and they wdre municipal 

franchise at 2 o’clock in the morning, qttite by accident;^ nearly 
every cne was asleep ! This is really too mt^est. ^6 Parliament 
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of 1872 might have done good by stealfjt a^d blushed to find it fame, 
but this does not exphun why women have been adinitt^, with the 
general approval of the whcde House, to the County Oounbil vote, and 
why men of all parties admit tihat the working of women’s suimge has 
been productive of much good and of no harm whatever. 

The physical for^ argument was heard a good deal during the 
debate. It was sufflciently answered by Mr. Balfour, who pointed 
out that the physical force, which in the last resort is the sanction of 
the law, is imt now obtam^ mobilisation of amateur soldiers 

each shouldering his rifle, but from a trained and highly organised 
force, which ajl citizens, men and women alike, combine to pay for. 
Exactly the same argunwnt might have been applied to the municipal 
enfranchisement of women. Physical force is a necessary factor in 
municipal government, but women supply it just as the vast majority 
of men supply it, not by furnishing it in their own persons, but by 
paying for it in the persons of others. The control by the executive 
government of the armed forces by which the authority of the law 
would) in the last resort, be vindicated, is the essential thing ; it is 
not^ossential that the electorate, on the opinions of the majority of 
whbin the qhoice of the executive government depends, should them- 
selves possess a preponderance of physical force. It is doubtful now, 
at the present moment, whether it does so ; it certainly did not 
during all the hundreds of years that the parliamentary ffanchise was 
restricted to a small percentage of the adult males of the country. 

Another argument that was repeated by more than one speaker 
was. that no civilised country in the world has ever tried women’s 
suffrage. , It might be fairly retorted that no country in the world is 
so fit as England ' to be the first in this great extension of the 
principle of representative government. England is the birthplace of 
modern representative government. Why should she not coutinue to 
lead as she has led before ? English women have, even more, I 
think, than the Sfbmcn of other countries, although some forward 
movement is visible in almost every countiy in the world, been fore- 
most in the social, industrial and intellectual renaissance which is the 
most striking feature of the present century. It is a curious argu- 
ment to proceed from Radicals, tbat they are so of England 

being first;; would like her to lag behind ; and let the experi- 
ment of making representative government really iepreaontative of the 
whole nation instead of of less tbim half of it, be 

tried in some State with less firmly established ini^^rions, a less 
orderly and decorous highly orj^mised industriid system, 
less profound %mpatby^^^|^^ men and women in fields of 
religious aspias^^ alid^ England’s advantages in all 

these to be tbe 

. first to 
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and women here as there k in France, Spain imd Italy in religions 
thoqght. Men and women are working side by side now in England 
in almost eveiy department of national life, including politics ; we 
ask that their political status dbould be miade to correfpond to their 
actual spdal status. 

timidity that cries out in tensor lest England shouM lk^ t^^ 

State to enfranchke women, ipay very possibly be set at rest before 
the Biil^ect is debated again in the House ^ Commons, The same 
copy of the Timea that reported t^e dehate^ i^ Commons, 

also reported that a Womenk Su^sge Bill had Ikcu carried in the 
Legklative Assembly of the State of New York by to thirty- 

four. Last autumn Womenk SufErage wa^ only lost in the Upper 
House in New Zealand (having passed the Lower Honse % large 
majorities) by two votes. A telegram in the on May 12 

stated that it k anticipated that the Womenk Suffrage Bill, which 
has been introdnced this year by Sir John Hall in the New Zealand 
House of Representatives^ will pass both Houses, and become law. 
The Government has^^^ to afford every facility for the passing 

of the Bill. ^ In 189() Womenk Suffrage was only lost in iti^nal 
stage in South Australia by one vote. If England is to h^^^ the 
hononr of being first, she has no time to lose. The nursing>mother 
of great nations will show herself worthy of her traditions when 
she admits her d>aughters to citizenship. We are on the right road 
to secure this through the spontaneous action of womenk political 
associations, and through the effect produced on all thoughtful minds 
by the inoongruity of encouraging women to do political work, while 
withholding from them the first elementary guarantee of political 
liberty. 

MiLLiCENT Garrett FAWCEirr, 



T he recent division on the Womenk Suffrage Bill se^ms to have 
surprised many and to have disconcerted not a few. Great prepa- 
rations had been made to mnster all the forces that could be brou^t into 
the field against the Bill. A most formidable ^ip ” hid been issued, 
signed by three or four Cabinet MinkWs, and by possibly powers. 

Gladstone bad been led to write a letter to Mr. Smnuel Smith. 
Nevertheless, the second reading was rejected by a feeble majority of 
23 ; and there are sanguine spirits who s^y tha^ if another powerful 
opponent had not been prevented by illness from speaking against 
the Bill the second reading wohid have heen To^ a 

negative value k thus attributed to the argum^t but 

the result of the divkion was a revelation and a dkap|ki|dksk^^ It was 
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in Bhafp contrast to the note of tfiampL* sounded beforehand. Mr. 
Gladstone was perpl^e3. Thew had been sad iniacaicalation eome- 
where, betraying him into a tactical error. I have heard he is already 
reconaldeiing his ^ position. I do not believe this, tbongh the Report 
is not in inoredible. Those who remember how the language 
he usedrih 1870, against ‘^unsettling, not to say uprooting, the old 
landmatl^s of society whi^ are far deeper than any of those political 
distihctiohs, which Separate parties/Vh^ disap^^^^ in 1871 when 
it was admitted that there was more presumptive ground for the 
change than opponents were disposed to ow5q,'' and it seemed that if 
women oonld only vote by proxy^ as in Italy, they might be allowed 
to vote/eotild not be surprised if, in 1898, Mr, Gladstone was found 
parting company with Mr. Samuel Smith, his correspondent of 1892. 
It is, perhaps^ too much to think that Mr. Smith may go over with 
him. 

I do not/howev-er, wish to dwell on the immediate significance and 
promise of the division of the 27th of April. I revert to it in the 
first place to note with surprise what appears tb‘ ine the simplicity of 
so mShy opponents of the women’s vote in not recognising how far 
they have practically committed themselves to it. Every political party 
has its auxiliary association of women. Their aid is employed, nay, 
invited, in all elections. Women are not merely competent to have 
opinions of their own, they are apostolic missionaries chm*ged'withthe 
duty of disseminating the opinions they entertain. They can teach the 
male voter how to vote; they may even conduct him to the ;^11; but 
they have not the ability to vote themselves, and there are fatal 
obstacles to their entering the polfing-booth. .And even this impene* 
trable temple they can penetrate annually, or oftener than annually, if 
they are ratepayers in a town, they can vote once ft year at the 
sectional renewal of the Town Council. Whether in town or country 
they can vote annually for the Guardians of the Poor, though, indeed, 
this is done uponf papers collected by the police. If living within 
the area of a &hool Board they are not unequal to the handling of 
the cumulative vote eveiy third yealir. They vote fbr County Coun- 
cillors at the same interval in every county. It is ymry difficult to 
understaBid how all these powers and capacities vaaii& when a Parlia- 
mentary election comes around-^say, once in five yeiSrs. " I read with 
respectful astdni&mezEt the repM of a poUUcal meetii^ W few 
weeks since in a south--western watormg^]^a(»^ is the 

scene of a keen poiitioal striigg^e. Parties are nam divided. 
Each side believes it wiU w^ but whilst Unionists and Home 
Eulers dispute the future, all are agreed t^at if the sitting member is 
displaced it will hf the wife of Ma ant^nist rather than by the 
antagonist himsdf. .^is meeting of 

which I speaki^’ i at^^cxse bne^^ deny thjit the Iriidi Question is 
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one of some complicatiou. , A reasoned judgment upon it requires 
BOTue knowledge of the past and the j^sentv some power of exam- 
ining evidence, some capacity of mes^uring the power and permanency 
of popular movenient. This lady was equal to all this. She argued 
and exhorted and probably persuaded some of her i^ers, and then, at 
the close of all — here the astonishment comes in-^she deprecated 
women having the Parliamentaiy vote because they were reidly un- 
equal to the duties it involved. If the cbnclusipn had .been that 
women were not always conscipas of the comedy of Ihipgs one could 
not hive denied it, though it might have been add^; f- i^ men 
either ; ’r but the contradiction between the proceedings of the evening 
and its final avowal can only be the subject of deobrous atmisement. 
The speaker could not have thought that she was herself incapable of 
political judgment, and yet I suppose she would have shrunk fx%)m the 
pretty Pharisaism of sa^^ing that she and a few like her were not as 
other wonten are, their detached and gifted minds being the rare 
attributes of a few, and not possessed by the populace of women. 

Thei» are, however, some who are conscious of the coutradiction of 
employing women as political agents and denying them votes, and 
who know that this contradiction cannot be maintained. They see 
what is coming; but they like it none the more. If women work 
with them and f<$r them it is almost against their will. Thpy have 
been drugged intd tolerating their allies. The political woman is to 
them a monstrosity. They foresee, however much it may be part of 
the fatal development of the race, a destruction of woman's character. 
It is destined to become rough, hard,, coarse, dead to the finer sensi- 
bilities, and disdainful of the finer manners, if not morals of the sex. 
Towards men of this way of thinking I have a very tender feeling. 
I would fain give them the gentlest of hands to lead them to take a 
little step out of their present environment. They are of an affectionate, 
sympathetic nature, easily touched by the beauty that has grown out 
of past relations, easily solicitous of the changes of the future. Is it 
a commonplace to suggest that anxieties like theirs have been felt at 
every successive movement which has enlarged the iraage of woman’s 
thoughts and the sphere of her activities ? There has beda a movement, 
slow but continuous, and every step of it has provoked a tremulous 
solicitude I should be the last to reprehend. We i^ay in the 
contempora^ life of the globe ail the stages of this development, and 
wherever we go we meet the same ready repugnance to any change 
from what is. If it be true that 

“In the ever tslosed bateem, 

As in Qur open Westesrn home, > 

Sheds womwihcod her starry befiim, 

Over onr being '8 busy 

■ o' 

it is also true that the lord of the hareem does nbl.doid3t #^ Womanh^ 
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would be ruined and the World come to wraek if thehawm were opened. 
It is not necessary to labdhr thfe j^nt. ^ I Would only ask those whose 
minds may turn to Mrs. Jellal^' and Booriobhooiagha to rem^W^t 
we must compare the best realisation of the exclusively ^omestiq tyi^^ 
absorbed in the minisf^atioa of domestic comforts and domestic pleesures 
— a type riot to be /desj^ best realisation of that <^her 

variety Which* aMs to a fa^hftil and full dischai^e of the duties of 
home a Watchfui sympathy with the flow of national life and* some in- 
telligent of the diverse movements of other families man. 

GompatW bte wii^ say which is the better of the tw6 ; re- 

membe^g also that use, habit, tradition have brought about a close 
approximation to the realisation of the one ideal ; while in respect of 
the other we may note that the conrage of pioneers is almost neces- 
sarily a little lacking in the grace wMWh is the after-groWth of an 
assured custom, 

I have, however, another word to say, and this is indeed my prime 
motive in writing this note. If the attention of the reader has been 
slackening, as it . may well have been, I beg a revival of it. The 
problem of Iribour is the question of the hour. Political parties are 
to be rent, severed and fissured by social and economic faults and 
uplifcsy Lord Beaconsfield^s hero, who resolved in the full m 
of his yprith to extinguish pauperism, is among us witt a whole bevy 
of corapariions in desire. 1 would submit to those cure preoccupied 
with tnattets like these, whether a reconsideration of thC positiGn of 
woman in our social system is not vitaUto any lasting amendment of 
the condition of the people. The old notion, which still hblds sway 
over our thoughts and lives, was that women should be trained to be 
wives and mothers, and there an end. This principle prevails almost 
universally among the higher and upper middle classes, wlfete, how- 
ever, it is accompanied by a sense of obligation that some provision 
should be made by the rulers of the household for the decent if 
meagre existence of those women who fail in their future. The 
unmarried woman of their rm^ks has bread and butter, and 
perhaps pobket money enough for decent duties. At best this 
is rather a poor oiitlopk, but as we descend the ranks of gentility 
we meet with an appallmg number of women not IrimiBhed with 
fortune to five without work, nor prepared by training to live by 
work. Still lower down some kind of prapaaratiori becomesjk^ 
but it is sHptflmdj irreg^ chanceful, not i^arded as of serious 
moment. I need not dwell on some of the fz^htful ccmsequ^^^ that 
follow^ V Even where htmest lives-^ maintained there is a continual 
upgrowing of imies of unskill^ la^rers working for miserable 
wages, only too consom^-^tk w of the wPi'k th^ do : and the 

women wiaciget aggravate the evil by trying to 

eke out tkeif iivelthblii‘’^'k^^^ that may be 
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ofiered for thdj broken laboar.v In tbe workhouse receires 

the survifors who have been dragged life, living from hand 

. to mouth, with no thought bn the i>arfc of themeelvea or of any one 
about t^em, of a differently ordered exktenoe« Society cannot be 
reformed unless woman’s lot be regarded ib another We 

must get right ways of thinking idxmt ber; ; 
ever tenaiWe they are hopelessly at fault 4b 
orgauiaation. Working men do not provide for their dependent 
and it is idle to say that they ongktv T^ey cann^ by 

training them for work. It may indeed be SaM that 
between the theories so many men pi^ess and tho f|^ k 

due to SfWant of morality in men in not looting up 
theories ; and the true remedy is not to be found in the abandonment 
of theoiy imd enthronement of fact but in the reformation of fact so as 
to con^m to theory. If men do not rise to the standard: of their 
obligarions in ehsaring to woman a reserved life of domeaUcities, let us 
not say there is no sach^ obligation. I join heaitily in the protest 
against aocepting .evil as permanent and necessary because it is wide- 
spread and appears to be increasing ; but that women should bo 
factors in our economic life is I believe a good, a real good, we 
should do our best to extend. That large masses of women should 
Und their place in our industrial and commercial organisatlohi and 
should be troined to £11 the place so found, is the true way to bettcir 
the poBitiod of themselves and of men also. Few will deny that it 
may be bel^r for women to«be brought op so as to be^capable of 
supporting themselves, but many may be slow to understand how the 
position of men can be thereby bettered. Will yorf not, it may be 
asked, thus multiplying rivals for men's work, and rivsds ready to 
accept a lower rate of wages ? Men suffer already from the com pe- 
tition womeii, and you propose to increase it It is hard doctrine, 
an illnstratimi of what I have ventured to call Shady Truths, but still 
the doctrine is sound, that the organisation of woman’s work will 
better the condition of men. It is obvious that if large numbers of 
women are couvOried from x^ere consumers into helpefu in production, 
there will be an increase in the mass of products without any 
corresponding increase in the mouths to be fed. What has been 
called the National Dividend will be enlarged, the diriiors romaining 
the same. Looking at the subject i]| another way, be teen that 
all the arguments against the utUkstion of women as producers are 
the same as those agamust the use of nmchines ; th employ 

such arguments confine their attention to the phenomena of displace- 
ment (ff labour immediatdy lOiaiulting, they do not carry their 
minds forward to the gains that fdl^ fead}UBtment. witness 
now the worst experi^ees in the compeStidh p^^ we 

shall go through no worse, and we shall arrive in when 
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women’s labour is frankly r6e<^tsQd, tramedj as part 

of the economy of the world. to return afber a lo^ 
the recognition of woman as a woi^er and the re(M)gnitjLoh of w as 
a voter are part^of one and the same movements jSIde by side the 
advance it madei and each step assists the other. Mr^ Gladstcum was 
ready to ^confess years ago, before he was beguiled by an ill-lMnhhig 
Whip into writing an ill*t]^tight letter, that the qne^ion of the vote 
concerned the woman^^ more than any oUier. It ooncems her 
directly ai|^; in^reotly, by immedmte and by reflex action. The mere 
acquisition of a vote is in itself a small thing, especially tbihose 
whose been already quickened by all tl^ impulses and 

sympathies of political thdhght ; but the character of thb sex as a 
whole> and the status of the woman-worker in particular, must be 
improved by the removal of the barriers that have emBironed and 
cramped her activities. And, as all thbgs are moving to this end, 
we may await with serenity what promises to be the near achievement 
of the nest step in the progress. 

Leonard CouRmEv. 


T he admission of women to the full citizens^ rightn which are 
correlative to the performance of citizens' duties Is suddenly 
brought very much nearer by a curious combination of ciT<mmBtanoes, 
some of whiGh seemed at first sight most disadvantageous to it. 
Essentially a Liberal measure, a logical development of Liberal 
i principles— -only reconcilable with the nobler side of Toryism by means 
of considerable historical research, and of still more ‘ historical imagi- 
nation-r-it has of recant years been more attractive to the Tory than 
to the Liberal party:^ reasons which are more obviotis to men than 
to women/ if iitideed they aie hot solely visible to the eye which creates 
what it sees. For nothing ban be more foreign to that Oonservatism 
which remams uutaqght by Libemlism— a Gonservatism becoming 
daily rarer-^th^ to sanction the doctrine that a mere: hhman demand 
for justice and teedom^^^ be ^tisfied, unless it is backed 

up by force, or . the stringent requirements of policy. Hut it happens 
that the woti^’h fj^nchise proposes which have^^^^s^ any 

appreciable Chaikin Parliame^^ of a nature that led some 

members of the Ifonimrvi^ive piW^ to th end in 

giving a proportiqnats^y large increase of voring i^^^^ party, 

while one or two ieads^s of tfeh par^ under happier circum- 
stances of Jamily comiCCiacn,, harp Liberals. 

And BO a cCriaia fiWohr k AoWn fey many Tories to the women’s 
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demand for the fraiichise. the Primrose League 
hope to get a mass of rotes from amoag the ‘* DamiBs/’ a result which 
women who catch floating echoes of the general tone of that body 
doubt. It is, to say the least of it» rasH. to 6X|^t poltUcal action 
from people whose private mot little politic 

you know, dear 1 Amuse them.'’ And to some of us who have U 
Tory households nothing is more entmftafhit^ th^c^ that' 

the ordinary Tory man wiU see his way to aadow 'h^ or 

pemit them to acqmre for themseives a pwperty that 

the ordinary Tory woman will demean herself by tak;i% the 
means to qaal% herself. When Torydom givet as 

much freedom and independence as that, Torydom wifl end. 

There will, it is true, for the present be a certain body of Tory women, 
women who are real, honest, convinced Tories ; but only a few among 
them are persuadable to step so far beyond the bounds of social 
custom as to vote. The experiences of canvassing among women 
voters in London point to the results that, while that vote is exercis- 
able by more women who call themselves Tories than one would have 
expected, a strangely large proportion of those Tories are bedridden 
or house-bound by age and infirmity, while the Liberal women voters 
are in active life and inclined to be vitally interested in politics. This 
is probably the pase also in other parts of the country. 

Yet it is dismally true that the Liberal leaders are, as a rule, 
strangely adverse to the cause of woman’s sufl^rage. It is unnecessary 
to accumulate evidence of this. The one striking instance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter is enough. But Liberalism has never been less 
inflnenced }if any dictum of a great Liberal leader ; and the chief 
result of that pamphlet has been to show once more that in Liberalism 
it is principles that stand, and that vindicate themselves when even 
the greatest men stumble and err, failing to see where principles lead, 
and permitting their clear ' vision to be befogged by old mists of 
Conservatism. Mr; Gladstone has himself said that his whole life has 
been a long learning of the meaning of liberty, and if his younger 
disciples, standing on the forward platform he has built for them, 
entering into the great heritage he has painfully won for them, have 
a larger hope in some directions than he has, their wider vision may 
be gracefully and gratefully counted a part of the debt they owe to 
him as an exponent of truths greater and higher timn any man or 
any age; That is really a great fact in modern Liberalis^^ a fact 
paralleled by fainiliar facts in domestic life, and bpiy new in politico 
because true Liberalism is not yet plA Succeeding jpolitical genera- 
tions, while relying on what is sdld ahd nsefnim the experience of the 
past, and trusting the old in some ‘^8^ctsy cah'‘n6ver^B^^ 
of opinion, the pressure Of oppartunity, pud counter- 

ftctpd by the stiffer and slower movement of earUer imd uaOre wearied 
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workers. It is of the egsence Of Libei^Iho^ the genera- 

tion should expect to be outstripped by eager saocessorif, i^ohld seek 
to consolidate the gains of one generation, while already the new 
generation la adding to the heap. So Mr. Gladstone’s failure to 
appreciate &e olaiais of the women of England to freedom is not a 
crushing blow, but only am incitement to action. • Ind^^^ he hitiisyf 
challenge women to Vooauinde him that they desire freedom. It is 
true &at isn# an expression of desire ought not to be a condition 
precedent ; for it is an axiom as true in the j^iitical as in the com- 
merdarwotldjV as true in the intellectual as in the political world, as 
true in the spiritual as in the intellectual world, that supply creates 
demand. And the demand, however! feebly made, for fi^dom to do 
a dutyi however dimly discerned, ought to be festered and 
like every other nascent social growth. ' 

It is a curious testimony to Mr. Gladstone’s education of his country 
that he; shflilid lag behind in this development of Liberal principle, 
while a coercive tyi^ Mr. Balfour, has learned to see its truth 
and jusfaGe. For Mr. Balfouris willingness to admit Irish women to 
muniei^al freedom cannot be attributed *to a conviction that he will 
get* thereby a party gain. Few and far between will be the Irish 
women for many a generation who will put a Tory intb any place 
of- trust. : ’ 

The great thing we have gained by this Liberal failure t 0 u.check a 
Tory advaifee is that the whole movement has been delivered from 
the burden of party ties, while left free to use party power. Grant 
that at the first election at which women vote a large number of 
women who have not yet begun to live and to think r^riously will 
have a vote, and may use it, and may cast it for the Tory party; 
nevertJheless, on the whole, the same political influences will tell on 
the mass of women as on men, and that party which best serves 
the country may ceyunt on the adhesion of women. The mere fact 
that women have ifet, except among the numerically few ‘‘classes,” 
been aocnrtomed to party diBcipline, as well as the fact that women 
have been traiimd not to combine, but rather to act in isolation, will 
secure followers for the best leaders, for th^ who can show that good 
will fellow their isteps. This will, spur the two parties bn to a new sort 
of rivaliy----a ri^ it is true, to catch votes, but to catch votes for 
better reasons tiw 

The late diss^ii|ribnB in the Women’s Liberal Federation have read 
a strange poltii<s^5ie$Bon to those who have watched them closely. A 
vigorous band of tromea, keen 1^’right the wrongs of Jtbland, devoted 
to a leader, shiitted and orgenlajplion of the women of 

the opposite party, set of 

England. • Within saw that no such eom- 

hination cOnH stand before &e world if it failed to declare what 
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eternal LiberaUsm demaude for emanci pinion of women. The 

original majority were content and even anxibas to be tools for 
the use of the men of the Liberal party, .The orig^id xnmority knew 
that a :;pQliticid tool is not a |K>Hti<»l powers and Liberal 

party is to be strengthened, as weQ as Liberal prinriplesv ^ri^ 
it mnst be by responstble, fiee, thohght£hi^; i^nc^^ con- 

vmoed Liberals. Such la^rals are not to ^ produced by 
women to work for tmy man whom the La 
bonrhood may for any reason wi^ et bonsc^ 
nor ty assuring women that^^t^^ as women are^l^^ served 

by their depending oh influenring the men of thmr — 

should they have any households, or any men in them^ or ahy men 
susceptible to ‘4nflttence,'^eT if they themselves toppened to 
infldence ” tb eieioiseii ■ 

The inbbish that is' talked about women*t ‘‘ influence,’’ a thing 
always treated as quite diflerent in nature from the inflcw^ bf men 
on each other, inclineB one to use the Italian 
It seems to have muoh the same weakening and demoraliring eSecb 
upon those liable to its infeoMon. 

This original minority stoutly maintained, against heavy odds^ that 
women must pot only press on the questions acknowledged by the 
Liberal party t0 be oi prime importance, but must carefully study 
and then force dn pu^^ the grievances of women. I^he 

first dispi^e in the Annual Council arose when four ladies accompanied 
Sir Charles Bilke when he first offered himself to the public sympathy 
of the Forest of Dean, and allowed their names to appear in the 
public reporte of his tour as members of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation. 

This adtibni was objected to, and was disavowed at the following 
Council. Though that dispute has receded into the background, it 
marked the first line of cleavage, and to a certain degree that line of 
cleavage has been persistent. Several of the ladies who took that course 
have been leaders in the effort to impose upon the Women’s Liberal 
Federation a position of abject su^rdinarion to the uses of the Men’s 
Liberal Federation, and | policy of silence on Ihb topic of women’s 
suffrage. They have — ^wm other women not involved in that first dis- 
pute, who have subsequently joined their party---Meadi|fr da!«buraged 
the consideration of topics primarily important to womens 

At the Annual Council Meeting of last' year: in the 

Federation endeavoured to confine discussion to mere business 
routine of the Federation, and to restrict the eager #brket» del^^ 
from all over the countiy to applaudiug the topics of the men’s pro- 
gramme, and diseuasifig-^withoqt 

questions undej? ?ery narrow limits of time* ' The ablest and most 
eloquent of their speakers has acquired a tmiious habit of addressing 
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her feljovr vorkiers as though their knoi^ledge aitd power were 

small, and suggesting that their deare for enfrajudiiMQent ought not 
to be gratified for a long time to oome> l%e d^eg^es had not 
reaUsed tins ppsttibn liet year, and had only eptne up full of " seal 
lodge " far their fairemost woipen. Thp mnlt was not 
what it shunld haye been for fae women’s cause. The wofoon w1h> 
h(dd that women who work should also think, and that womWi who 
think' ^lOtdd think and '^<sk for aU the nafion-Hespepially for those 
not yet and those hot yet able to think aj^i work far feepselves 
— ^or ■&e;|iQOTi the young, the oppressed, the tinged, the rufa®^ — 
these women were stung to a great resolve, and i&is year's Council has 
seen the fruits of their determination. Among these women were a few 
whose devotion, capacity, and cironmstanoes onabled them to give the 
whole year to the worir of rousing the Liberal Women England. 
They pressed the demand that the franchise should bo panted to 
women ojyjhe same terms as it is or may be granted to men ; and 
h jw of helpers went to all parts of the conntiy with this as 
their fallying cry. In many places they, found a people ready to hear 
them. Workers for social purity, for temperance, for all the thousand 
and Cne forms of social advance have long been more or less clearly 
aware that to work in all these lines without direct power to insist on ■ 
necessary changes in the law is a mere beating of itlm.^air, and they 
sprang to the call to come and got more effeottsd for their 
warfare. In many a quiet village the women, when inrtted to come 
and hear the women speakers who told them that 1faey ought to 
the vote for themselves, said : “ Well, Wp were thinHng it 
were our turn now. The men’s ’ad it some years.” This new 
activity attracted at first no great attention. Bat when the last date 
for the affiliation of new associations drew near, it became obvious 
that the Progressive party largely outnumhered their opponents 
who had proposed to rest and be thankful The former majority now 
lost tl'oi’- Belfteni^lj and instead of accepting the defeat which they 
foresaw, a defeat only complementary to that which they had them- 
selves inflicted the previous year, threw up the sponp and retired 
from the Federation— not Without disorde^ 

But all this has been treated by the Hocessful working party as 
the mere psmj^.ehnlli^ of sUi^riBed vejmtion. Advancts of the 
most pati^^^pd determined kind have beau tnade to the really 
vidued and ^^^le workers sunong those whp thus r^^^^ in con- 
fusion. It fair to be the stoiy of Libeni Knichism over again. 
Some have alr^y thrown m th«r lot with the the 

Fedenttioii: agafa'-HH^.others ara likely fa as the whole 
question becomes betiier ujpd^ood in the country. An effort will 
probably be made to •start tourer brfy of workers, to be as 
Liberal 4 the less will permit them fa he, and the end 

vouixi. 3 r 
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of that arrangement, like the end of Uberal Unionism, is not yet 
clear. 

But the mass — the rapidly growing mass— of liberal women of 
the United Kingdom, growing m numbers, in knowledge, in thonght- 
fabess, in vigonr, in power, will stand by the side of the 
men ; often leadmg, sometimes sparring them on to greater and more 
self-fmgetting efforts for fbe Uiberal danse, until the day shall come 
when English Liberalism ^ail know no^ d^^ sex, but only 

a true and mntoal sernce of men and women for the cause of freedom 
and jnstice b all tmrts of the woidd. 

We are straggfbg not for Ei^lish women alone, bat for all the 
women, degraded, miserable, nnheard-of, foa whose life and h^piness 
England has daily to answer to God^ whose cause is yet to be heard, 
whose right is ere long to be mabtained. > 

We are stragglbg, not for women all the world orer only, but for 
the true and only way in which the government of the wi|id can be 
justly and w<^ CQDda^^ — ^for the government on right ^^^mclples of 
all the people, by all tbe people, for all the people^ 

Sarah M. Sheldon Amo8» 



lOEMS. OF HOME EOLB ; A REPLY. 


1 17 tbe April nnmbor of the Contemporary Beview* appeared an 
ariacle by Mr. B. T. field, Q.C., M.P,, entitled “ Forms of Home 
Bole.” Mr. llrid, in common with many more of the younger 
GladstOnians, recognises the fact, which the official leaders of his 
party so curiously refuse to see, that a Home Bale Bill, to be 
euccessful, most Im the outcome of public opinion, imatuted after a 
full discussion of its details, and most not (like the nideriinnate Bill 
of 1886) be merely a measure sprung suddenly npcm the country, 
which is peremptorily bidden to swallow it entirely as it stands, 
without venturing to criticise any of its details. Moreover, the 
article referred to is itself marked by a moderation and an evident 
readiness to give a patient consideration to the doubts and difficulties 
of those who are unable to conscientioasly accept all the oonclusionB 
to which they are invited, and a disposition to grapple with difficult 
details,' which do not always distinguish Gladstonimi utterances. 

No man, who has givmi a calm ccmrideration to the sulject, can 
doubt that it is in the last degree unstatesmanlike^ and a source of 
extreine danger to the Empire, to allow the Home Buie question to 
remain nnastliled longer than can be avmded. It, in truth, may he 
regarded as a sort of open wound, or sore, in the Gonirtitation, which 
threatens/ m^ speedily olb^ its stomigth or possibly even 
to prove to it. ^ long as peace coi#tnes, it, perhaps, is no 
more than a. gli^ inoohvmuence. But it is this, to say the least 
of it, 8inc.e it intereferes mth toe prompt oonri^^on of many 
i^oial qnestiohs of highest imporianoe ntmost nrgeur^. On 
the other dt toe |tfeseat ITnumist 

Goveinui|snt are the Gladstoniau my that 

• “ Forms M Aiits by ^ S feto* ftr., M.F, at p. *78, «»*«, 
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Ireland blocks the way,^' and that nothing can be accomplished in 
the way of social legislation till this bnmiDg question shall be settled 
and got out of the way. They ai least sufficiently prore that, if the 
country is content to have a tJnionist Government, it can do so 
without the necessity of sacrificing evexy one of its legitimate wishes 
to the attainment of this object. At the same time, no cmidid. 
Unionist can deny that the continue eiistenpe of the question does 
cause some delay in dealing speedily wi^ social and internal 
questions which were long ago ripe for legislation, and renoders it far 
more difficult to approach and adequately discnss them tlm 
otherwise be. Hbr is it possible to ignore altogether the danger 
which would, arise if a great war should occur, even though it should 
be a less serious one thau that which happened at the dose of l^e last 
century, and involved a terrific struggle for national existence. Since, 
too, even in the view of Unionists, the Home Rule question involves 
the question of the continuance of an integral portion of the Constitution 
itself, it may fairly be urged that, though the contentious of party strife 
are well enough so long as the possession of office is the principtd stake 
for which the political game is played, yet that, when the existence of 
an integral part of. our Constitution is made a counter in the game, 
the play grows too high, and even degenerates into desperate gam» 
bling. Every one must admit, too, that every player has in due course 
his tom of luds. At the present moment the Unionists hold the 
trump cards, mid for some time past have done so, although their 
opponents are (and until the re-action of the last few weeks were 
apparently with good I'eason) extremely confident as to the result of 
the next deal. But it is a mischievous, as well as a wilful, blind- 
ness to pretend to be unable to foresee that one day at all events 
the luck will change, and that the Gladstonians must then obtain 
their turn of good fortune. Ho man and no party can hope to 
enjoy an unclouded success which will last for ever ; still less ought 
any man or any party to wish that the continuance of an integral 
part of the Constitution should depend upon his own good fortune 
and success in the game. When the Gladstonians come> back into 
power they may, and if the present spirit is persisted in they prbbably 
will, be driven on their part to deal with the Home Rule question in a 
fashion as little likely to be prodnctive of a final settlement, and, 
consequently, as little for the permanent benefit of tie Empire as 
the non pommus or merely negative policy with which 
ment (doubtless in some part for the reasons of which some will pre- 
sently appear) have felt compelled in honesty, ever sbce 1886, to 
meet the demand for Home Rule. 

These considerations would tend to nmlcs Unionists who hold 
that the scheme of 1886 was too wd 

to the feel disi^mnted; ihafe refiection which 

has been afiorded between 1886 and the present time has not as yet 
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brought to light a r^ajosmbl^ p^h^^,^h 6 lx» 0 BV 

problem which modern juriste have yet been to face. 

But the precious “ breathing time ” befcw^u 1886 
moment haiS been, it is jEeare ehiefiy em|doyed the 

pecoBar ^wfi of the Unionist party, in forgetfalpe^^ c^^ 
turn of the wheel of poHtical must eventu^ly doine, 

and of the bonse^imne^ which if the GladstonihUd, when 

their turn of success arrives, employ it solely and excIutaMy for ^ 
ptu^wse of actively enforcing them ow^ In saving this, the 

Irish Local Government Bill of this Session, the &te of which still 
hanj^ in the balance, is not forgotten. Probably it k the best 
measure that could be jjfroduced undw piesent circumstauO^^^ but it 
is confessedly a Local Government Bill, not a Home Buie Bill, and 
its authors must be as sanguine as they certainly are honest if they 
expect it to prove a final settlement of the Home Rule problem. 

Th^e, and probably many other, reasons have apparently presented 
themselves to the mind of Mr. Held. He accordingly recognises that 
prudence and good statesmanship render it highly desirable that there 
should be a frank and full discussion of any reasonable plan of 
compromise upon this great question. 

Other facts, in addition to those glanced at above, appear to make 
the moment apparently a very opportune one for such a scheme. 

The key of the position at present remains in the 

much-reviled Liberal Unionists, These latter have, lit gmt personal 
pain, and because what they (perhaps erroneously) believed to be the true 
interests of the country demanded the sacrifice, separated themselves 
from the party with which their natural sympathies lie, and among the 
ranks of which they, as individuals, have old friends and associates. 
For the past six years they have, for what (however erroneously) they 
believe to be the sake of right, been content to endure the taunts 
(not always too considerate) of their old friends, that they are traitors 
and turncoats, and to occupy the extremely painful position of sitting 
with one side of the House and voting with the other. Their reason 
for BO doing has been that they have h^ no choice be»tween taking such 
a course and assisting to place in ofiice a Goverumeiit whose first work 
would be to do the very thing which their etrongest convictions tell 
them wouldv be a mistake, and to prevent which they have already 
eacrificed so much. And what have they hitherto gained in return 
for endui&g aB^ The sweets of office they certainly can be 

hardly saidv^/l^ have shared. One of the ablest of 

their number has certainly been admitted into the Cabinet, but it is 
no secret that he jc^ed it at a moment* when the fortunes of the 
Government^ and (as Untoni^l^ the country, 

were eKtrem% au^^^ took this step because it became 

a necessary one td ^able t^ie Unicmist p^ out, rather 

than solely on account of the recpgnitiim by his coUeagues of his great 
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abilities, or an acceptance by bim of that recognition. Agam, tbej 
are not fairly open to tbe ohaige that 'their action has led to their 
obtaining a share of the pa^na^ which falls to the lot of every 
Govemment. That which has come into the net ci the pres 
Adminhstrotion has indeed been enomloiis. Yet the members of the 
Liberal IJnibnist. party who have i^pointed to places can, it is 
believed, be connted iHi the fingers ofone hand, while, had this patronage 
even been distributed only in proportion to their numbers as compared 
with those of the Conservatives, the Liberal Unionist share would 
have been very large. Yet only one of their number (whose abBities 
would, whatever his politics, have ultimately secured him a seat on 
the Bench) has been appointed to a j^)st of importance — mid be was 
not a member of the Pwty in Parliament. The taunt that they have 
acted from self-interested motives is, therefore, one which cannot with any 
facts to support it be levelled at the Liberal Unionist wing of the party. 
We may further ask whether the members of the Liberal Unionists 
have, by their alleged treachery, secured political advancement, 
or even the safety of their own seats ? But it is well known that a 
comparatively large number of Liberal Unionist M.P/s will not seek 
re-election. It is little less notorious that, while the recognised 
leaders at head-quarters of the Conservative party have with chivalrous 
loyalty adherlei^ie the compact that the two sections of the Unionist 
party should each other mutual support, it has been, in many cases, 

a hard and dMcult task — -and in some cases, indeed, an impossiblo 
one — to induce local Conservative organisations to take a broad view 
of politics, and to maintain their adhesion to it. Witness, for instance,, 
the differences at Birmingham between the Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists, the annexation of Liberal Unionist seats which has occurred 
in Mid-Oxfordshire and elsewhere, and the disloyalty to the sitting 
Liberal Unionist M.P. in the Peterefield division of Hampshire 
(although the retiring representative for this latter constituency stiG 
with loyalty continues the energetic whip of his pajf^). 

The Liberal Unionists, on tbe one hand, feel that they have saved 
the country by standing in the breach, while it at least secured time 
for refiection, and that, their mission in political life bmng aocom- 
plished, they must be content to disappear. On the other hand, the 
action of lo^ Conservatives, added to that of the Gledstonians, will 
plainly have the result that, after the next General JSIeotionj, it i» 
tolerably clear that the Liberal Unionist party (if not actusklly efiaced, 
as many of the Gladstonians openly boast l^at they will be) will no 
longer hold the balance political power. At the same time, although 
one of the two great traditional parties whidi will be left must-^ no 
doubt, ultimately prevail, the immediate/futuie does licit promise' a 
certainty of victoiy to either of them. So far as can be forerseen, the 
course of events will probably be somewhat as follows : At the next 
General Election the Gladstonians will obtain a majority and resume 
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office. After a suffid^Btly long interval^ thetr leader will &id tliat lie 
can no longer escape, with the same good foi^ne as ^ 

Blaine’s motion soon after Easteii^, Irom disclcning his 

Home Bnle plan, and hn 

particulars,” and to pr^a^ some sort pf detailad Home ®i4® : spheme. 
Then he will again wi^ .the dilemma- that if lius 

scheme; is, in their opinion, not sufficient to, satUf]?: Irish ISTational 
aspiratiomi, hk Ii^ allies will at; onoe^^ d^^ office. 

If, bn the other hand, the nwasiiro esEtgsme^^ the more 

moderate ^ladstonians wlft refuse ^ support schism of 

188#wili be repeated. If, ind^ a ntoderate measure can be framed 
in such a way as to meet withilpe ai^arenh satisfadtion of 
for the moment, it will at best receive only a gradgin^ acceptance on 
the |krt of the Irish party. That party will, after a short time, make 
it the basisof fresh demands, and there will be a speedy reviy;al of the 
present political lutnation. If the measure he not acceptable (at least 
for the time) to all political parties, the House of Lords will, in the 
Conservative interest, throw it out j a General Election will again result, 
and 80 on-»^the controversy at each stage recommencing da capo, 

Tbe present .moment, when a body of independent men, who have 
nothing to gain or to lose by the atty^de which they msy assume, and 
as much (or little) ^ason to favour the one of the political 

parties as the other, really holds the balance of power, certainly 

a favourable one for getting rid (if it can be done)^ hijr and 
wise compromise, of a question which seemingly Wds laW to disturb 
both Great Britain and Ireland for some time eome. 

Starting, then, with a belief that a wise compfomise of the question 
is desirable, and that the present is a favourable moment Ibr effecting 
one, the feasibility of the plan sketched by Mr, Reid calls for con- 
iiideration in deta^» Let us then proceed to thus discuss it. 

No one who has ever taken any active part in political life, or made 
even a small attempt to deal with any on© of the many reforms which 
press for speedy settlement, will deny, at least in the abstract, the 
accuracy of Mr. Reid’s view as to the effect of successive increases in 
the ^ze of; parliament, smd of the extensions of the area of its jurisdic- 
tion which l^pp or hk conclusi^ that ** reason and nature 

forbid any foidther centralisation of that kind.” The development of 
enr parliamentazy in fact, long ago b€«^ so great that 

the good smnie af natiem dearly l^d it that this development had 
reached its limits and must not be extended £a#^r; It may be said 
that the same good senM n^ dond that Ike vast increase in 

modern reqipi^amenits .ahd in the budik^^ makes it 

essentkl t^t p^lncipks of devolution ihduld be brought into 
operatic*, and that congestion of bushiess, which is impairing the 
utility and begins tb'^reateii even eaastenoe of our parliamentary 
system, must, in some way or another, be speedily and effectually 
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Ife i$<SFeiii«d ltjit^i«Bt tdfeen 

hj Pa^an^ent ik pirate baskkia^ late 

1&. Gr^g ^Har (a staancli IJiiiaiiifit, by llie tlia attempts 

df the pi^eseht ddkseihh^t^^ kritii ' tbe p^xK>c^ 

upon piivafo Bills (which &r l^e mo«d> local 

considcpations)/ alike ark lesto^^ of th& feeling. 

Granting/ howe|£t. (at^ a^^^ the extreme 

desirability 4^ jmme . iKheM ^ in 

prat^ic^ 

Little asinstai^ I ^e sdltition of this problem de- 

rived from dOloi]^ precedents. S g|j^ ing gen«?aHy, the aolg^^gdvem- 
ing colonies dford no model for they mre thousands 

of miles away^ we can (and do) afford to allow them to be practically 
independent. But Ireland being within a few miles 6f our shores, 
onr interest, and for that matter hers idso, forbids anything approach- 
ing a separation between countries which (as Garibal^ once remarked) 
Nature obviously intended should be both politically and geoj^phi- 
cally one. On the other hand, the national aspirations of the people 
of Ireland, which already render them dissatisfied with a far greater 
degree of freedom than such a system would present, permn|^orily 
exclude the idea, favoured indeed in some quarters, that it is possible 
to govern Ireland on the model of a Crown colony. 

Looking solely to the interests of Ireland, we see that she has too 
much in oomnum with England to allow the contemplation of the idea 
of any systeUi of government which, on the one hand, might even 
remotely foster the idea of separation, or, on the other, might entail her 
government as a Crown colony. But she has too little in common with 
England for it to be possible that she can be entirely governed from 
England, by English ideas, or as though she were a part of England 
herself. Both the grounds just mentioned appear to unite in demanding 
that the representatives of Ireland should find their places in any 
Imperial Parliament which may undertake the management of the 
common concerns of both countries. Mr. Reid’s Scheme, indeed, 
would apparently not preclude this. At the same however, it 
must not be forgotten that the matter was the subj^ of fierce , c 
troversy in 1886, cud can hardly be regarded Us sp generally conceded 
now by common consent that it is no Icmger a difllculty which re- 
quires to be taken into the account. 

Looking at the matter again solely firom an English point df view, 
it is plain that Great Britain is, and, as Irishmen themselves acknow- 
ledge, always must be, the superior imd dominant country, and 
therefore it cannot reasonably be asked claim for 

herself what it is proposed that SfKe fikoulH give to Ireland— the sole 
right to manage her own concerns. There would appear <to be no 
more reason why she should tolerate that Ireland sh^d meddle ih 
the settlement of these, than there would be for ber inviting the 
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ittteffarentje of one Iw cob fhe^e ix)nBtdflpKtbne^^^m 
<»ndusbn «3i»inetrically opposite to l^e one to w^el^ Mefc JaiterestB, 
it considered oloae, wotdd^ lead nSi^ ond wonld aha# 

Parliaaiieiit W estal^ahed ibr that 

oountxy ongl^t to him M in a pnrely Singlish Parliaihi^ 

Being enable fb ^hd ^y l^^ecise^ precedent .which will 

seire m a model for the Home Bnb whic^ wiH adeqt^ the 

mntrnd ieqnirementB of Great neact see 

whethi^ abme development of the Ped^al system will iot supply the 
model^ which we are hi search. 

Now, shortly put, the difficulty of the situation in tlda Jiespect is as 
follows. AsMr. Beid poiflts ont^^ha Imperial Parti«neht mm 
fact ; cohseqnentlyi all other legislative bodies which may be; created 
within the area of its inrusdiotion must^ and will, derive their very 
being and their authority from it. A Federal system, however, 
assumes the previous existence of two or more co-ordinate and inde- 
pendent Parliaments, which unite in creating a new legislative body. 
In the caee England and Ireland we, however, in the nature of 
things, and from the necessity of the case, have the mferior legis- 
lative bodies deriving their very life and origin from the previously 
existing supreme body. In a Federal system, on the other hand, the 
inferior legislative bodies which are previously in unite in 

creating «a supreme Parliament, which therefore owes IlB powers as 
well as its existence to all the anterior inferior legislative bodies 
taken together. For these reasons alone, therefore, it isimiwssible to 
apply a Federal system (properly so-called) to the relationship of 
England and Ireland. 

On principle, we thus are driven to the conclulnon that the 
needs of England and Ireland cannot be met, eitiier by the adoption 
of any system framed on a colonial model, or by, any modification of 
the Federal system (properly so-called). We are obliged, therefore, 
to resort to some new system, framed jpro hoc vice, adopting (so far as 
possible) all that appears best in either the colonial or the Federal 
system, , 

In arriving at such a plan, the problem which we have to solve is to 
formulate a system of government which will at once satisfy Irish 
aspirations for the possei^idn of an Independent Padiament, and the 
Unionist desire thfd} the Supremacy of the Imperial Parliament should 
be maintained* 3Sach of the confiicti^ paities it be remembered 

lespectiveiy malm the ooncei^n of the^p^^ it lays stress upon 
& sme of any cx)xiipr6mi8e may be suggested. 

Mr. Beid auggeii^ “ Home Buie round.’* In eifeot, his proposal 
is that thelmi^sd Parliaihent libimld of its powers as 

are notilmperial to NaMonal Parlimnahti^r^^e^^ separate 

nationality that m^ht be entrusted by it with Buie. Each 

National Parliament thus cireated woidd^h^^ a National Government 
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de|wii6i2t upon it; each JSfational Government would, in its turn, 
have a National Executive dependent upon it. Matters really Imperial, 
and therefore common to all tlie Natw^ Governments, would, as 
now, be entrusted to an Imperial Biiliament idecfied by Ml the 

WbMiber ^ membetu emit I7 dilfiment nationM^^ to the Impmal 
Parliament Miould^ or sboMd not, be t^e^ s^ sent by them 

to tbeir rw^eotiye local Parliaments is considered as a qaes^n; wbich 
might fairly bo Possibly a solution of it mig^ be fbund 

by giving the sevehd ITatioual Parliaments the direct right furnish 
representatives to the ImpenM Parliament, 

That, as a whole, subh a scheme as Mr. Bbid suggests would.'rpossess 
all the many advantages which he claims for it, may be, for the present, 
assumed. The present vmter, at all events, is not prepared to Contend 
the contrary. 

Nevertheless, as reflection has shown him, the plan suggested 
contmns the germs of many diMculties, which must be dealt with 
before it is possible to give an unqualified assent to it»4 ' 

Without the smallest wish to see the idea wholly rejected as im- 
practlcable-^in the hope, on the contrary, that their discussion in 
a fair and temperate spirit may tend to their solution-^let ns consider 
some of them a little. 

In the first place, is the notion as at present put forward practical, 
or is it merely IJtopiau or academic ? Is it one which there is any 
hope of seeing carried out within the life of any statesman now living ? 
Some of the necessary constitutional changes which its adoption would 
entail are so enormous that-^would they not take a lifetime for their 
accomplishmi^ ? 

For example, in settling the form of Home Buie to be given to 
the respective individual Nationalities, it would, at sorting, be 
absolutely necessary to determine what should be the form of the 
Constitution which, under the gift to it of Home Bale, each of the 
several nationalities should enjoy.. Some of the . most vexed points 
debated by GonsUtution-mongers would at ouee arise for solution. 
Take one only, and consider the amount of discussion to which it 
would give rise.. Should the new Constitution to "be introduced in 
each country by Home Buie consist Of the ^vereign, a Second 
Chamber, and a House of Bepresentatives elected by the people ; or 
of the Sovereign and a single Chamber only ? When we remember 
how bitter and how prolonged the controversy as to the mending ” 
or ending ” of the. House of Ix>rds has Wn of late years, and 
appears likely to continue, and refiect that the settlement of this 
question in each of the different NstionaUbies to which Home Buie is 
given is but an incidental detail in Mr. Beids scheme for Hs^me Buie 
all round, we begin to perceive how vast and far-reaching the scheme 
really is. That, in the closing years of the nineteenth century, an 
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h^^itafy Chamber, based upon model of the House of 

Lords as it at present exists, woidd bo csll^ beings it is not 
reasonable to expect. If the English and Soobdi not 

each agree; to ^ive up a House of Lords as at present Constituted, 
how should we escape from the necessity, under its Home Buie Consti?- 
tutioii, of pying eaGh nationality a diderent Oonstitution ? •Cfo do this, 
and consult in tihis respect the wishes and wants of each separate 
Nationality’ would probably be the easiest solution of tl^ difficulty. 
But if we realise the amount of discussion which ,ef^ this part 
would Necessitate, we shall the better appreciate the the 

suggeked scheme of Home .Eule. Mr. l^d’s ingetiibhs^a^^ 
that, under such a schem# as his, ParHament would not be^ to 

give up its supremiEicy, cannot be accepted in its entirety. If, by the 
Constitution, a legislative body must not exceed certain limits, it ie 
plain that there is required a Court (other than the legislative body 
itself) to decide when these limits have been transgressed. The 
United States has snch a Court in the Supreme Court of New York ; 
Mr. Gladstone's Home Buie Bill of 1886 proposed to erect the Privy 
Council into such a Court. But where a Court with these powers 
exists, plainly it, and not any legislative body, enjoys supremacy in the 
Constitution. Will Imperial Parliament strip itself of its supremacy ? 
Again, it would in any case be necessary that the Second Chamber 
of any separate Nationality should not assert a claim to control over 
Imperial affaire. 

The mention of this subject leads us again to ask what, under the 
plan of Home Buie suggested, would be the constitution of the 
Imperial Parliament ? Is it intended that it should consist of one or 
two Chambers, and if the latter, how is it proposed to constitute the 
Second Chamber ? That the Second Chamber of any distinct Nation- 
ality (even of Great Britain) should exercise a control over Imperial 
politics would not, it is repeated, be tolerated by the Nationalities 
enjoying separate Home Buie. 

If, then, a solution aS to a Second Chamber for each Nationality might 
be found by saying that the constitution of its Second Chamber should, 
in each ^parste Nationality , be left to that nation itsdf, possibly it may 
be suggested that the existing House of Lords, composed as it is of 
Peers respectively summoned from England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland^, affords A satisfy for a Second Chainber in the 

Imperial Ps^liai^aut on the ffrst starting of the suggested * ' Home 
Buie scheme, and that the question of its ‘^ mending or ending " (as 
the case might _ be) cOuid be left But would 

Ilir. Beid's Ixish and Badical friends accept 

Assuming that tibis queslimi as to ^ constitution of a Second 
Ohamber,fboth in the separate Natibhat Parliaments, and in the 
Imperial Parliament itself, can^^^ b^ settled, the next 

difficulty whi'h presents itself for solution is as to how the line is to 
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lie drawn between loeal and Imperial matterj^ At firat jnght it m 
p^haps, appear to be bj no toeans diffionlt to draw moh a line. 
Biit many iMngS; wMcb api^ be pniely local me m special 
d^nmStances, and in spemai e^ to beoomb, Ibr |bhe inoment, 

in timtb nmttears of ^ oonoem. A 

wbioh ooetirred to Mr. Pi^ m -tbe closing years of ^e last eentnry 
will bring to mind instances cf tbm, wbicbf. arej moreover, aetaaUy in 
point as between Esgland^ a Ireland, licampies of tbe diffioalty 
referred tO'^ indeed, not nnEreqaently met with in the transaction 
of international biiain^ 

The BSl of 188d proposed to enact that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment shonld be tfllmn to h the National liegislatnre 

all powers which were not expressly reserredi To this provision 
great exception was taken in Unionist cirdes, and the writer must 
plead guilty to being one of those to whom it appeared specially 
obnoxious. What powers Imperial Parliament may be unconsciously 
giving away under such an enactment no man can say; for it has 
been declared by great authority that the division between local and 
Imperial politics is one which it “ passes the wit of man ” to properly 
make. As has been shown already, the necessity of the case requires 
that the National Parliaments should derive their authority from the 
Imperial Parliament. The logical consequence would be that the 
Constitution ought to provide that the Imperial Parliament should be 
taken to have reserved all powers which it had not expressly dele- 
gated. Unionists will be satisfied with nothing short of this. 

A further difficulty in the framing of the proposed scheme is to 
make provision to prevent friction continually arising between the 
Local and the Imperial Governments. What guarantee would there 
be, indeed, that the measure of self-government already granted would 
not be oontinually made the basis of fresh demands, and that these 
would not block and hinder legislation both in the Jjocal Parliament 
and in the Imperial Parliament even to a worse extent than the Irish 
demand for Home Eule does now ? That it is impossible to deal in 
a satisfactory way with these points is not asserted, but Mr. Eeid does 
not touch upon them in the able paper with which we are dealing. 

The difficulties hitherto pointed out are difficulties, which 

would have to be faced in settling any scheme for Home Eule as 
between any two countries occupying the relative positions of England 
and Ireland. But Ireland presents many difficnlties which are 
peculiar to herself, and call for special treatment. Let only a few of 
the more prominent of these be pointed out, and let Mr. Eeid say how 
he would propose to deal with thmn, without the possibility of injustice 
to any one. . ■ ' 

To b^n with, Mr. Eeid starts with the admission thahi however It 
might be concealed and wrapped up, any Parliament established in 
Ireland would in reality be a subordinate Parliament, constitutionally 
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Bubject (although the Imperial Parliameat might never exercise its 
authority) to the controf of the Impenal Parliament. But is he suz^ 
that the representatives of Ireland would accept this ? Ihay have 
for years protested that they vfill, as they phrase it, be ootiteht with 
nothing leal thim an ^ independent Parliani^t,” as a 

** mere vestry.-^ , 

Then^ again, the qxtestS^ of IPstor natiura^^^ the mind, as ' 

raising the best known, and the most form^able, thosei^ecial difQ- 

culties above referred Ulster is in trade, in r6%ieh| and in every 
other distin^iBhing obaracteiistio, easenthiily different the rest of 

IrelandT Nor is the differenoe to be wohdeFed at. ihc inhabitants 
of the North of Ireland are in truth of Scotch desc^nt^ while the 
remainder of the country is populated a different race, who are 
what we may call ‘^native Irish,” Yet Mr. Beid’s paper assumes 
that there is but one Nationality in Ireland. This is ethnologically 
and historically incorrect. Ireland^ in truth, never was at any time 
one kingdom, and never was united. Is it proposed, for the first 
time in history, to make Ireland one kingdom, and treat it as, what it 
never has been, a united country ? At all events, the people of Ulster 
object to such a plan. If they persist in their objection, how is their 
obedience to be secured ? Granted that their objection is purely senti- 
mental, the case is not altered by this fact. For, speah^g roundly, 
thirty-five millions of people in Great Britain, and tWo millions 
of people in Ireland — in all thirty-seven millions — are, as a whole, con- 
tent with the Union as it now exists. As against these, only a 
miserable minority out of about three millions of people are clamouring 
for its abolition. Gladstonian Liberals have long been teaching us 
that it is wrong, even where a Union already exists, for the thirty- 
seven millions to coerce ” the three millions to submit to share a 
common Government, How then can we, if for this reason Home 
Rule be granted, consistently either allow the people of Ireland to 
“ coerce ” the reluctant minority in Ulster to submit to a common 
Government j or, still less, how can we do so ourselves ? That the 
Irish would have no scruples about coercing” the minority can 
hardly be denied, ^ome years ago, indeed, the present writer heard 
the late Mr. Parnell, in his place in Parliament, when complaint was 
made of the lawlessness of County GlaEe> use the existence of such a 
state of things as an argument for grantii^ Irelan Rule, 

actually adding, ; and we shall know what to do with Clare.” How 
can RadicalSi who am ever blanaing Umonists for alleged 

** coercion,’^ commit the power Of employing it to an Irish majority? 

But the diiSeuity does not begin andii^ W Ulster. Protestants 
are scattered and dowm the, wholol^ but the Roman 

Catholics «indoub^y OQ^tfttute the, in that country. 
How is it piiopcil^ thOhr 

majority? The tend^icy of liberal thought in England for many 
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years past has been to promote religions equality on all sides. How 
then can we, oonsii^ntly with this, place it in^the power of the nume- 
rically predominant fatten to set up an Established Church (the 
Boman OathoKc), and to oUige their non-oonformmg ” (m., Pro- 
testant) n^ghb^rs, to subnait to taxation f(^ ^ supp^ ? If we 
efPeotnally deprive it of any such poi^ers, how is the ^ggested Home 
Kule I^rlkinent retdly an ihde{^ one ? 

The land questi^ presents anot^ The Bill d 188G 

proposed to <deprive the Iri^ Parliament of the pow^ of dealing 
with this. Againj how is auch a provision consistent wM the inde- 
pendence (even as regards purely local matters) of the suggested 
National Parliament? On the other hand, are the owners of land 
now to be thrown to the wolves, and is it to be thrown to the wolves, 
and is it to be regarded as a matter not of Imperial, bnt of merely ** 
local, concern, that in one part of the Empire there is no security for 
property, and that it is no part of the business of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to provide against its universal confiscation whenever the local 
majority will this ? 

The appointments of the judges and the control of the police 
present somewhat analogous difficulties. Surely these two matters are 
in themselves essentially local matters. Yet is Great Britain prepared 
(contrary to honour, and to all her own best traditions) to betray her 
servants into the hands of those against whom she has employed them 
to fight ? 

If Great Britain be ready to grant Home Buie, it is clear that 
the only honourable way for her out of the three last-named diffi- 
culties, which are closely connected, is, as to the land questior, 
to (as indeed was practically proposed in 1886) buy up the 
land, and present it to the Irish local Parliament ; and as to the 
existing judges, and members of the Irish police force, to pension 
them offi But is she, for the sake of inaugurating Mr. Beid’s scheme 
of Home Buie, financially prepared to undertake the mormons expense 
(necessitating a heavy burden on the taxpayer) which snch a course 
would involve, or to make the vast concessions which its adoption 
would entail morally ? 

The above objections are not put forward in any captious spirit, or 
merely for the sake of hostility to Mr. Beid’s scheme. But the writer, 
assuming, as he unreservedly does, that some settlement of the Home 
Bale question is, if practicable, imperatively denianded by wise 
statesmanship, and that the present is an extremely opportune 
moment for its discussion and settlment, has, after much thought, 
been reluctantly driven to the unwilling Conclusion (a conclusion, 
however, which calm discu8B||p <^ detaitSv may possibly alter) that the 
scheme which Mr. Betd puts forward is beset with so many 

and so formidid}le as to render its adoption in practise impossible. 

G. Pitt-Lewis. 
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A MONO the Gireeks [says SojCrates in the Protagoras] philosophy hae 
/i, flourished longest, and is still most abundant, at Crete and Lace- 
daemon; and there ibisvd are more teachers of philosophy than anywhere 
else in the world* But the Lacedaemonians deny this, and pretend to be 
unlearned p^pk, lest it should become manif^tthat it is through philosophy 
they are supreme mOsejSoe ; that they may be thought to owe their supre- 
macy to flghting and manly spirit^ for they think that if the means of their 
superiority were made known all the Greeks would practise this. But now, 
by keeping it a secret, they have succeeded in misleiMliDg the Laconisers in 
the various cities of Greece, and in imitation of them these people buffet 
themselves, and practise gymnastics, and put on borimg-gloves, and wear 
shoH cloaks, as if it were by such things that the Lace&monians beat the 
Greeks.' . But the ijacedmonians, when th^ wish to have intercourse with 
their philosophers without reserve, and are weary of . going to them by 
stealth, make legal proclamation that those Laconisers should depart, with 
any otiter aliens who may be sojourning among them, and thereupon betake 
themselves to their sophists unobserved by strangers. And you may know 
that what 1 say is true, and that the Lacedaemonians are b^ter instructed 
than all other people iiv philosophy and the art of discussion in this way. 
If any one will converse with even the most insignificant pf the Lacedce- 
monians, he may M him indeed in the greater part of what he says 
seemingly buta poor creatuiu^ hut then at some chance point in the con- 
versation he will tiiTpw in some toief compact saying worthy of remark, like 
a clever archer, so thiat his interlocutor shall seem no better than a child. 
Of this fact some both of those now living and of the ancients have been 
aware, ^4 to cons^ts in the study of philosophy far rather 

than ifk^^e pmsuit of gymm%lbr^,t saw that to utter such sayings as 
those was^bnly poinilfle for a j^eetly M 

Of oonrue^ timre m which the 

genius of Plstp mdlly him } Kmmthiag also of the Platonic 
humour Of which saggesta f^ to Men^^ anxious 

to be ip^dctefl tt lie tieoiy of tl^e philosophic temper 

must be home, to Thessaly —to the 
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mdo northorn capital whence tbst ing^nnous youth was frsslily arriFcdL 
Partly romantic, partly hnmproai^ in his X^caiiiisiii, Plato is, however, 
quite seripus in locaiting a certam spirit at Labed^mpn of which his 
own ideal Hepublic would have heen tie completer devdopinent 
the picture he draws of it presqn^^ many a det^ taiep from 

Lacedasinon as it really was, as il by an admiiihg vm who had in 
person paced the streets of the Doriah mei^ it was so difflcnlt 
for any alien to enter^^ ^ 

placfe, of the LaoedsembiiianB at hbEhe, at schcK>l) h^ channed into 
fancies about it other phildsophtc theoid^, instance, 

who had UtU# or nothing of romantic tendehpy about them. 

And there was another sbrtof romancing also, quite opposite to this 
of Plato, concerning the hard ways among themsel ves of those Lacedae- 
monians who were so invincible in the field. “ The LaoedaBmonians,” 
says Pausanias, “ appear to have admired least of all people poetry 
and the praise which it bestows.” “At LacedaBtnpn there is more 
philosophy than anywhere else in the world ” is what Plato, or the 
Platonic Socrates, had said. Yet on the contrary thire were some 
who alleged that true LacedoBmonians — LacedaBmonian nobles — for 
their protection against the “ efieminacies ” of culUire, were denied all 
knowledge of reading and writing. But then we know that written 
books are properly a mere assistant, sometimes, as Plato himself 
suggests, a treacherous assistant, to memory; those conservative 
LacedsBmonians being, so to speak, the people of memoiy pre- 
eminently, and very appropriately, for, whether or not they were 
taught to read and write, they were acknowledged adepts in the 
Pythagorean phUoeophy, a philosophy which attributes to memory so 
preponderatiug a fanction in the mental life. “ Writing,” says K. O. 
Muller in his laborious, yet, in spite of its air of coldness, passably 
romantic work on The Horiam — an author whose quiet enthusiasm 
for his subject resulted in a patient scholarship which well b^ts it : 
“ Writing,” he says, “ was not essential in a nation whibre laws, 
hymns and the praises of illustrious men — that is, jurisprudence and 
history — were taught in' their schools of music.^’ Music which, as we 
know, is or ought to be, according to those Pythagorean doctrines, 
itself the essence of all things, was everywhere in the perfect city of 
Plato ; and among the Lacediemonians also, who may be thought to 
have come within measurable distance of thht parfeot city, though 
with no conscious theories about it, music (^ouciicu), in the larger 
sense of the word, was eveiywhm^e, to alleviate only but actually 
to promote and inform, to be the very sbbstanoe of their so strenuous 
and taxing habit of life. What was 

culture of the Muses, this mcM^, dbia&less, but also 

throughout a matter of elab^ito of thb i^ce, of musical 

insteamoiiliS. aU Iisside thafe coi^ iii Wgr wty. Ip to snob 
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tbings— this music, foj; the maiutenahce, •the perpetual sense of which 
thrae vigorous souls were ready to sacrifice so many opportunities, 
privileges, enjoyments :pf a different so|t, so mnob of their ease, of 

Hatoliim :is, two con- 

stituent elemto in the Hellenic genins; of tie ^ highlands 
nome!;^ iti W wly Dorian forefathers of the Im^^monmn 
people had, seer^^ their^ peou^^ dispcwitbni: in the 

mol^e, ti^ marine and fluid temper of the people. 

The ^^uhlie pf Fiato ia ^ embodiment of that Piatomc reassertion 
or preference, of Platonism, as the principle of a so^^^ idekl enough 
indeed, yet in various degte^ practicable.' It is ncrt); by 

Plato to be an erection de 7i<nj% and therefore only bn paper. Its 
foundations might be laid in certain measurable changes to be enforced 
in the old schools, in a certain reformed music which must be taught 
there, and would float thence into the escisting homes of (Greece, under 
the shadow of its old temples, the sanction of its old religion, its old 
memories, the old names of things. Given the centr^ idea, with its 
essentially renoviidiing power, the wellwom elements of mciet^ as it 
is would rebuild themselves, and a new colour come gradually over 
all things as the proper expression of a certain new mind in them. 

And in fact such embodiments of the specially Hellenib element in 
Hellenism, compacted in the natural course of political development, 
there had been in a less ideal form in those many Dorian constitutions 
to which Aristotle refers. To Lacedaemon in The Bepublic itself, 
admiring allusions abound, covert, yet bold enough, if we remember 
the existing rivalry between Athens and her neighbour ; and it becomes 
therefore a help in the study of Plato’s political idW to approach as 
near as we may to that earlier actual embodiment of its principles, 
which is veiy in itself. The Platonic city of the 

perfect would not have been cut clear away from the old roots of 
nationalvl^e many links with the beautiful and 

venerable 4bles of past and present. The ideal, poetic or 
remantic as it n^ht reei^ would but tove begun where Ibey had left off, 
where jicMsda^^ l»rticulari had left off. Let ns then, by way 
of reaHsing the bei^ Plato’s theoretic building, 

suppose some contemporary student B^puhl’kyih pupil, say! in 

the A%^an A(^emy, detent gasie on the ab^a! face of what 
has so etrong a liken^ ^ it. Btimulated by bis master’s un- 
concealed I^nj^cn, . his approval' of (X>ntemp6iaiy he 

is at the paiUs to jounney thither, and maJ^e . personal inspection of a 
place, in Platb% general he may suspect 

some humour Irony, buV which fiaii unmistakably lent many a 
detail to Vs ideai Bepublic, im paper, or k 

He would have f(mhd it, this yauthful Anacharri^ hard to get there, 
tol/lxi. 3 g ^ 
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IMairtly through the nature ofrihe country, in part because the people of 
LacedsDinpn (it was a point of system with them^ as we saw) wer^ 
suspicious of foreighers, Eomantic dealers in political theory at 
Athens were safe in ptetty mxsck what' {3iey pleased about its- 

domestic do^gs^ lo far amjy made, not m idea imjd by the 

movementsef mere ;ils!(&es'^ philosophic- 

pen, but BohdiSed eonstan^ of i^racter^ fMficd anew ea emer- 
gency by he^ 4e^, for itself, for the wh^e 4E>f Greece, thoujgh with 
such perskte^ bold throughout on an idea, oriQrstem of idjeas, that it 
might seem to haye come ready-^made from the mind of some 

half-divine or through him from Apollo himselj^ Creator of 

that music of which it was an e^mple t-r^-tKere, m the hidden valle]^ 
of the Eurotas, it wae to be found, as a visible centre of actual human 
life, the place which was alleged to haire come, harsh paradox as it might 
sound to Atbeii&ii ears, within measurable distance ofcivic perfection,, 
of the poUticid and social ideal. 

Our youthful Academic adventurer then, making hie way along- 
those difficidt roads, between the ridges of the Eastern Arcadian 
Mountains, and emerging at last into hollow Laconia, would have 
found himself in a country carefully made the most of by the labour 
of serfs; a land of slavery, far more relentlessly organised according 
to law than anywhere else in Greece, where, in truth, for the most 
part slavery was a kind of accident. But whatever rigours these 
slaves of ibloohia were otherwise subjected to, they enjoyed certainly 
that kind of well-being which does come of orgadiaation, from the 
order and regularity of system, living under central military authority, 
and bound tbemselvea to military service; to furnish (as under later 
feudal institutimid) so many efficient men-at-arms on demand, and 
maintain themselves in readiness for war as they laboured in those 
distantly-scattered farms, seldom visited by their true masters from 
Lacedffimon, whii^er year by year they sent in kind their heavy 
tribute of oil, iM^rley and wine. The very genius of conservatism 
here enthroned, secured, we may be sure, to this old-fashioned 
country life something of the personal di^ty, of Ibe enjoyments 
also natural to it; somewhat livelier religious feasts, for 'example, 
than their lords allowed themselves. Stray echoes their boisterous 
plebeian mirth cm such occasions have reached uS in Greek literature. 

But if the traveller had penekated a little more closely he would 
have been told certain startling storiea, with at leai^ 
in them, even as regards the age of Haio. These slaves Gnelcs : 
no rude Scythians, nor ordu^bbigi detusepit 
prisoners of war, the sort of; to bat genuine 

Greeks, speaking them Of muscular 

tension add energy, yet probably with p^at(^^vto and accent 
t^an tibetr essentklly highlimdmast^ {|%ysk»by 
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something of the same^discipline which had i^ade those mastos the 
mastera also of aIl,G:reece. i^hey saw then^ now and then— ^their 
younger lords, bi^ghi^ nnder strict intela|^^ on t^^ long hunting 
expeditioiis j jifaj^ments,^ prescribed for them, as 

was bj of. ^ someMhies 

(here was 13^ re^^ tehfch made one . shnddler even in br<^ day- 
light, ih those reposeful places) iom^thnes^^e young 

nobles of Iiacedmm<m reaped them on • kind of 

pursuit : came by night, secretly, though by .nd dontrarily 

to th^ li^ws of a state^ crafty as it wsa,. deteijmin^J . to murder 
them at home, or . a certain moiety of fhem; onejitfiro or there 
perhaps who, with in hm Tcte^ under 

a wholesome mode of life, was grown too tall, or Scojto or too 

fruitful a father, to feel quite like a slave. Under a sort of slavery 
that makes him strong and beautiful, where personal beauty was so 
greatly prized, Hs masters are in fiwt jealous of him. 

But masters thus hard to others, these Lacedaemohians, as we know, 
were the reverse ^indulgent to themselves. While, as ma^r of theory , 
power. and priyil^e belonged exclusiv^y to the qid, to the seniors, 
m yepoviri^i t# ^tpuv<stwt“~~ruling by a council wherein no question 
might be iscussed, one might only deliver one's Aye! or No! 
Lacedaemon was in truth before all things an prganmed place of 
discipline, an organised opportunity also, for youth, the sort of 
youth that knew how to command by serving— a constatit exhibition 
of youthful courage, youthful aelf-respect, yet above all of true 
youthful docility j youth thus committing itself absolutely, sonl and 
body, to a corporate sentiment in its very sports. ^ 

third sort of regulation visits the lads of Lacedaemon were driven 
to pay to those, country places, the vales, the uplands, when, to brace 
youthful Stes^hchs and develope resource they came at stated intervals 
as a kind of mendicants or thieves,, feet and head uncovered through 
frost and sustenance, under penalties if detected : 

‘‘a sttrvivid,IV anl&ri^pologis^^ would doubtless prove, pointing out 
collatersd illustrate of the same, from a world of purely animal 
courage' and ke&^esfi!* . Whips and rods used in a kind of monitorial 
system themSelfes had a great part in the education of these 
young ariatocrats f and, As pain surely must do, ]^n not of bodily 
disease or wretch^ aoridents,, l^t as it were by dignlfi^ rules of art, 
seem to th©m;f^,hav6 tnade observant of the 

minutest direcricif vi those muskial exeic^, w^ierem eye and ear 
and voice foot # a^ ^ could be nothing 

TapaXuw^fm^i^Sm^ No 1. every 

one, at every his b^;; 'observe especially! 

witti no Buperfltiitiiei ; seem^^^ ths^ when !^e#ave to do with music of 
any kind, with stone, & words, in the actions elf 
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Hfe, all Baperfimties aice in traf^ superflnitlas of nanghtineBS,” 
Bach as annihilate, mnsic^ . 

The & traveller lexer 

. school of 

slavery, so pea^e^fiy ooeiiple^ Wit for those iir^gdbir; n^ 
terrors, was perhaps ^; kv6li^ blent 

lovelinessj in whioh^ W at Florence, the exp^sinon c^^ 
land is duly by the severity of its monntidn b^ It was 

a type of tW:; lWrian purpose in life-j-sternnessi like sea-water in- 
fused into wWor pvertakiz^ ' a tnatter nalui^fy rich, at tibe moment 
when fulness may lose its^^vimr and expressm Amid the corn and 
oleanders — corn close, and luxuriant,^ as the modern 

traveller there still finds— it was visible at laBt^ liscedasmon, koiX/i 
STT oprij, “ hollow %arta,” under the sheltering walls of Taygetus, the 
broken and rugged forms of which were attributed to earthquake, but 
without prop^ walls of its own. In that natural fastness, or trap, 
or falcon’s n^ it had no need of them, the falcon of the land, with 
the hamlets, WXi;)^v<a, a hundred and more, dispersed over it, in 
jealously enforced seel naion from one another. 

From the first he notes the antiquated appearance ’’ of Lacedaemon, 
by no means a '^.growing” place, always rebuilding, remodelling, 
itself, after the newest fashion, with shapeless suburbs stretching 
further and ftttihUr on eveiy side of it grown too large perhaps, as 
Plajbo thresjtms, to be a body, a corporate unity, at all : not that, but 
still, and to the last,* itself only a great village, a solemn, ancient, 
mountain village. Fven here of course there had been movement, 
some sort ol pregre^, if so it is to be called, linking limb to limb ; 
but long ago. Originally a union after the manner of early Rome of 
perhaps three or four neighbouring villages which had never lost their 
physiognomy, like Rome it oejeupied a group of irregular heights, 
the outermost roots of Taygetus, on the bank of a river or mountain 
torrent, impetuous enough in muter, a series of wide shallows and 
deep pools in lie blazing summer. It was every day howeve^ all the 
year round, that Lacedsemonian youih plunged it^lf In the Rurotas. 
Hence, from this circumstance of the union there ol" originally 
parate parts, the picturesque and erpiessive iit^larity^^ h they 
had time to think it such, of the “ riiy ” properly so termed, the one 
open place or street, High Street, or Aphetais by nanUe, lined, 

irregularly again, wfth various religious und other moimments. It 
radiated on all sides intGL> mazy coil, tii Ambush, (A narrow crooked 
lanes, up and down, in which a^iii^liC and defi^ce would necessa^^ be 
a matter of hand-to-hand fightahg* In Ihe ontstets^ i^^ 
houses, roomier far than those of AtWns, with spadloiie, walled courts, 
almost in the country. Here, in eoutraf^ to the homes dl Athens, the 
legitimate wife had a real dignity, the unmarried women a singular 
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freedom. Tiiere were no door-knockera: you akoated at tke outer 
gate to be let in. Between the high waMs passed into country • 
roads, sacred wsys to ancient sacro-Baaidt 
Amycia, on this or that, undbr the shade of pladb-trees. 

Pla% ,es the r^er may rethete^ like all other 

visible ^hgs^ the very ttf6es<*^how they grow— ^xer^se ^ aesthetic 
influence on A^ifiter. The diligent would: have 

his preference, ip ^ t^^ platter of the trl^ which to 

citizens of the pei^ect city mig^ sit down to rest. If^at trees ? you 
wonder^ The olive ? the laurel, as if g^hdiose metal ? 

to c^^ress ? tot came to a wonderful height in Dorfi^TCrete; the 
oak? we think it ^ expressive of strennous national character. 
Well, certainly to plane-tree for one, oharacterhrtlc tree of Lace- 
daemon then^ and. now ; a very tranquil and trah^uillising object 
spreading its letel or gravely carved maBses on the air, as regally as 
the tree of Lebanon itself. A vast grove of such was to distiDguish- 
ing mark of Lacedasmoa in any distant view of it ; that, and, as at 
Athena, a colosei^ image, older than the days of.Pheidias ; to Dmion 
of Lacedaemon j it would seem, towering visibly above the people it 
protected. Below those mighty trees, on an island toir national 
river, were the ‘^playing-fields,’* where Lacedaemonian youth after 
sacrifice in the M 2 :>helmm delighted others rather than itself (no 
‘‘shirking” was allowed) with a sort of football, under rigorous self- 
imposed rules — -tearing, biting — a sport, rougher even than our own, 
et mime ires dmgermm^ as our Attic neighbours, the French, say of 
the English game. 

They were orderly enough perforce, the boys, the young men, 
within the city-— -seen, but not heard, except under regulations, when 
they mad© to best music in the world. Our visitor from Athens 
when he saw those youthful soldiers, or military students, as Xenophon 
in his pretty treatise on the polity of Lacedeemon describes, walking 
with dowUcast eyes, their hands meekly hidden in their cloaks, might 
have: thought tom young monks, had he known of such. 

A little tountahu town, however ambitious, however successful in 
its ambif$cm, W0pp hardly be exited to compete with Athens, or 
Corinth, * state, in art-production, yet had not only its 

characteristic prefere^<^ ^ ipatteLii^ plalstic and literary art, but 
had also many Tenei^le and toaut^al buildiiigs to show. The ^ 
Aton^u is Mapdmg now in to central space of 

Lacedaemon^ Aol^ here, afch^g a tiait aJ of to perfect city ” 
of precisely betoi^ them find them- 

selves very tosoe^ble to /to lufluenoeu ^ form, and colour, and 
sound, to msthetip^^^^^i^^^ a spemai 

purpose, a or ethic ideal, a 

peculiar humicpir prev# a self-denying humour. 
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ici regard to these tHngl. fhose atldetttPelqpidprinoes/from 
the hereditary ktogs histono Lacedssmoiiv coine hack fioxa exile 
into their ok lunne^ cMm to be palaces 

with a tsertain Hoittedc/A^^ Spkndotitr, of wmght laetal and the 
like ; considmhte relicB of whidi stiU M aS. paUic or 

saor^ piPop^%^ '■ ^ 

before thein, the hobes: of lOiBse latNr hislxniclnngsr- kings, as 
the reader rdgning together:^in some not quite 

were plain enohgh: the royal doorsj whett feggo^^ 
approached ihefe# no ddntier than had prescribed^ for all 

true LadedaenionS^ citto mde, strange Vihings to look at, fashioned 
only, like the oeilings within, with axe and saw, of old mountain oak 
or pine from th^ great Taygetan forests, whence (same also the 
abundant irony wMch^ this stem people of iron and steel had super- 
induced on that earlier dreamy age of silver and gold | of steel, how- 
ever, admirably tempered and wrought in ite application to military 
nse, and much Sought after throughout Greece. 

Layer upon layer, the relies of those earlier generations, a whole 
succession of remarkable races*, lay beneath the strenuous foot- 
steps of the present occupants, as there was old poetic legend in the 
depths of their seemingly so practical or prosaic souls. Nor beneath their 
feet only: the l^ics of their worship, their sanctuaries, their tombs, 
their very hou^e, were part of the scenery of actual life. Our young 
Platonic visitor from Athens, climbing through those narrow winding 
lanes, and standing at length on the open platform of the Aphetais, 
finds himadf sunounded by treasures, modest treasures, of ancient archi- 
tecture, dotted irtegularly here and there about him, as if with conscious 
design upon picturesque effect, such irregularities sometimes eanying in 
them the secret of expression, an accent. Old AJoman for one 
had been alive to the poetic opportunities of the place ; boasts that he 
belongs to Lacedaemon, “ abounding in sacred tripods that it was 
here the Heliconian Muses had revealed themselves to him. If the 
private abodes even of royalty were rude it was only that the splendour 
of places dedicated to religion and the state ixiight the more abound. 
Most splendid, of them all, the Stoa PupMs, a cloister or poriico with 
painted walls, to which the spoils of the Persian war had been 
devoted, ranged its pillars of white JnarblA bn one side of the central 
space; on the other, connedting thow high memories with the task of 
the living, lay the CAoros, where, atljke 
danced in honour of Apollo. -f 

Scattered up and down among victory in battle 

were the keroa, tombs or ‘chapls ef the heroes wh^^^ it 

with their bloQd-^Pansanias,I^mdasi brought homV^im Thermopylm 
forty years after his death. ‘*A pftlar too,*^ says Patilahias, “is erected 
here, on which the paternal names arerinscrihed of those who at Ther- 
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inopfyla) sustained tihe i^tack of the Medes^* Here iix trul^ all deities put 
on a martial habit^Aphrodite, the Mnaes, £ips himself, Athene Chal- 
cicecns, Athene of the Braaen Honse, an antique tem^ towering abore 
the reat, Wilt from tha^^^ of some yicto^ long meef^^ The. 

name of the artist Who made the image of the was 

«remembered in the iaimals of early ©reek ait^ iGHltifi^esj^ native of 
Lacedmmon^ W a hymn also in;her^^|^^ Could 

we have seen ii A had restored rather than ccpBtrncted, with 

*dts covering of mytholc^c^^ reliefs in brass or perhaps 

Homej^s descnptioiis a seemingly impossible metallic 

Architecture would have been less taxing to Ms Tead^$ imagination. 
Those who in other phtoes had lost their Wtes^ W^ facile 

splendours of a later day, might here go to school again. 

Throughout Greece, in fact, it was the Doric style came to prevail 
AS the reli^ous or hieratic manner, never to be surpassed for that 
purposOj as the Gothic style seems likely to do with us» Though it is not 
exclusively the invention of Doric men, yet, says Mtiller, the Dorian 
■character created the Dorian architecture,” and he notes in it, 
especially, the severity of the perfectly straight, smartly tapering 
line of its column ; the bold projection of the capital ; the alterna- 
’tion there of long unomamented plain surfaces with narrower bands 
of decorated work ; the profound shadows ; the expression of security, 
of harmony, infused throughput ; the magnificent pediment crowning 
the whole, like the comice of mountain wall, beyond, around, and 
above it. Standing there in the Aphetais, amid these venerable 
woife of art, the visitor could not forget the natural architecture about 
him. As the Dorian genius had difiereiitifded itself from the common 
Hellenic type in the heart of the mcdpains of Epirus, so here at 
last, in its final and most characteristic home, it was still surrounded 
by them l^o^pva rt Kai Ko^Xaivcrai, 

We know, some of us, what such mountain neighbourhood means. 
The wholesome vigour, the clearness and purity they maintain in 
matters such as air, light, water; how their presence multiplies the 
oontrasts, the element of light and shadbw, in things ; the untouched 
perfection of the* minuter ornament, flower or crystal, they permit 
one sjrtirMgly ; their reproachful aloofness, though so close to us, 
keeping sensitive minds at least m of moral alliance with their 
remoter spHtudes. .^^ Whblo. life of the liU^mmoDian com- 

muniiy/s says V hW/S secret 

oharacsteiv T^u couMn'to of it. 

A system which conceived the whole life as matter of attention, 
patience, a fidelity to detMl^ Wo siid musiciansv 

oonld Also on the^^^m constituting them 

in the Amae a’ money of Sparta was, or had 

recently b^, of oumbri>us ifoh^ its trade had a 

enfficient variety of stock to be mainly by barter, and we may suppose 
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the merket (into which, like oar own acadeioio youth at Oxford, yonzig 
Spartans were forbidden to go) full enough of business — ^manj a busy 
workshop in those winding lanes. lower arts certainly no true 

Spartan lnight p^^ge f but eras H^ots, artisan Belote^^ have 
more than was usual eliewhei^ cX that Bharpehed ihtel^^ 
disciplined hapd which reaUj di^j^ those whb^ fo^ 

it. In Athens itself ^iteln Laoecbanioniah^cbii^^^ 
in demand, ti^gs of mOita^ Semce or for erery-^^ out 

with flawless i^ai^^on to j^eir jpurpose; 

The Helc|t% business exclusively belonged, a 

race of slami dbtinguisiiable however fh>m the idavea. or serfs who 
tilled the land, handing bn their mastery in (Sthose matters in a kind 
of guild, father! to son, through old-established families of flute- 
players, wine-mixers, bakers, and the like, thus tefli their hereditary 
lords, the Gens Fleur^e-lis^s (to borrow an expression from French 
feudalism) in unbroken leisure, to perfect themselves for the proper 
functions of gentleman-^leisure, crxoXr), in the two senses of the word„ 
which in truth involve one another— their whole tame free, to be told 
out in austere schools. Long easeful nights, with more than enough 
to eat and drink, the illiberal ” pleasures of appetite, as Aristotle 
and Plato agree in thinking them, are of course the appropriate reward 
or remedy of those who work painfully with their hands, and seem to 
have been freely conceded to those Helots, who by concession of the 
State, from first to last their legal owner, were in domestic service,r 
and sometimes much petted in the house, though by no means fully 
conceded to the “ golden youth ” of Lacedmmon — youth of gold, or 
gilded steel. The traditional Helot, drunk perforce to disgust his 
young master with the coreness of vice, is probably a fable; and 
there are other stories full of a touching spirit of natural service, of 
submissiveness, of an instinctively loyal admiration for the brilliant 
qualities of one trained perhaps to despise him, by which the servitor 
must have become, in his measure, actually a sharer in them. Just 
here, for once, we see that slavish the servile range of sentiihent, 
which ought to accompany the condition of slavery, if it be indeed, 
as Aristotle supposes, one of the natural relationships between man and 
man, idealised, or aesthetically right, pleasant and proper ; the a pEru> 
or best possible edndition ” of the young servitor m such, including 
a sort of bodily worship, and a wiQingbess to diare the keen discipline 
which had developed the so ^tractive gallant^ of his youthful lords. 

A great wave, successive waves, bf lnva^n, sufficiently v^mo 
have lost already all historic truth of detsil, had left, thexp-— these 
Helots and the Perioeci, in the cwutiy 
among their own kinsmen, though so cl^e 

much on a level with their masterjEi in ’esseutiisd phys^ that 

to the last they could never be entirely shb^iied ip spirit. Patient 
modem research, following the track of a deep-rooted national tra^- 
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dition veiled in tbe mytLological figments which cenire in what is 
called The Betarn ojf the Heraclidm,” reveals ihose northern immi-^ 

. grants or invaders, at various points on their way, dominant all along 
it, from a certain deep vale in the heart of the motmtiuns of Epirus 
southwards,: gradually through eone after acne of more temperate 
lowlandj to reach their perfection^ higldaxiders fromffirst to last, in 
this mountaih hollow Laoed^a^on. ,They claim supremacy, not 
as Dorian invaders, but as kinsmen of old ibclnean princes of the 
land ; yet it was to, the fact of eonque^, to the nesejeasity of mam- 
taming a position so strained, like that, as Aristotle e^^essly pointed 
out, m a beleaguered encampment in an enemy's t^rriiory, that the 
singular institutions of <Lacedasmon, the half-militaryv half-monastic 
spirit which prevailed in this so gravely beautiful place, had been 
originally due. But observe ! — Its moral and political system, in 
which that slavery was so significant a factor, its discipline, its aesthetic 
and other scruples, its peculiar moral ?}0oc, having long before our 
Platonic student ooihes thither attained its original and proper ends, 
survived, there is the point, survived as an end in itself, as a matte? 
of sentiment, of public and perhaps still more of personal pride, 
though of the finer, the very finest sort, in one word as an ideal. 
Pericles^ as you remember, in his famous vindication of the Athenian 
system, makes his hearers understand that the ends of the Lacedae- 
monian people . might have been attained with less self-sacrifice than 
theirs. But still, there it remained, u Slaira Awpiicu^the genuine 
Laconism of the Lacedaemonians themselves, their traditional concep-' 
tion of life, with its earnestness, its precision and strength, its loyalty 
to its own type, its impassioned completeness ; a spectacle, aestheti- 
cally, at least, very interesting, like some^perfect instrument shaping 
to what they yiribly were, the most beautiful of all people, in Greece, 
in the world. 

“Bodily exercise,” gymnastic, of course, does not always and 
necessarily eifept the like of that. A certain perfectly preserved 
old Boman mosaic pavement in the Lateran Museum, presents 
a terribly fresh picture of the results of another sort of “trying,” 
the monstrous development by a cruel art, by exercise, of this or that 
muscle, changing boy or man into a merely mechanic instrument with 
which his breedeisi might make money by amusing the Boman people. 
Victor Hugo's odioua droaui of had some- 

thing of a prototype aihcmg those bid Boman gladiators. The Lace- 
djEsmoni^i^ says Xenophqb on the other hi^ aw 6 re twv 

(TKtXmf Kid irto xHpttfv kal Airb vrac* Here too, that 

is to say, they Aimed at^ they Pythagorean sym- 
metry or music, and bold as; they in their exercises (it was 

a Laceda^OSdsk-^ first time threw aside the 

heavy gii^le and ran naked 1^ the goal) forbade all that was likely 
to disfigure the bodyV Though we must not suppose all ti^ oT 
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retxt ftsander, HOT nil tontnebtian between parexjLta and cliildreii 
in tliose genial) reiited houses at an end in very eazly life, 
it was yet a stiictly phHic education which began eady with 
them, and with a clbatrlj dedned donsemtive of 

ancient rales, an anitoesatio ednc^^^ 

the few, the libeto as we may say, in that the proper 

sense of the them in very de^ lordsi the masters 

of those they ww me^ tso rute; iim<ftera of their very 

soTtiS) of their itbagihatioii, enfonnng on them an sort of 

spiritual siitl^rity) thns baibking, or backed by, a ef^tive organ- 
isation of ^ ^e power of the sword.” In speaking of Lacbdsemon, 
you see, it comes natmally to speak out of proportion, it might seem, 
of its youth and ^e education of its youth. But in fact if ybu 
enter into the spirit of Lacedsemonian youth, yon may conceive 
Lacedmmonian manhood for yourselves; you see already what the 
bc^, the youth, so late in obtaining his majority, in becombg a nian» 
came to be in the action of life, and on the battle-field. >^Ina 
Boric state,” says Muller, ** education was, on the whole, a matter of 
more importance than government.” 

A young Lacedcemonian then of the privileged class left his 
home, his tender nurses in those large, quiet bid suburban 
houses early, for a public school, a schooling all the stricter as 
years went on, tb be followed, even so, by a peculiar kind of 
barrack-life, the temper of which, a sort of military monasticism, 
(itmn»t be repeated) would beset him to the end. Though in the 
gymnasium of Lacedromonia no idle bystanders, no— well ! Platonic 
loungers after truth or what not — were permitted, yet we are told, 
neither theb nor in Bparta generally, neither there nor anywhere else, 
were the boys permitted to be alone. If a certain love of reserve, of se- 
clusion characterised the Spartan citizen as such, that, perhaps, was the 
cicatrice of that early wrench from a soft home into the imperative, 
inevitable gaze of his fellows, broad, searching, minute, his regret for, 
his desire to regain, moral and mental even more than physical ease. 
And his education continued late ; he could seldom think of marriage 
till the age of thirty. Ethically it aimed at the reality, 83 sthdtically 
at the expresrion, of reserved power, and set its subject early on the 
thought of his personal dignity , of self-command/ fax the artistic way, 
of a good musician, a good soldier. Zt is noted that general 
accent of the Doric disdect has itself the character not of question or 
entreaty, but of command or dictariDn ” The place of deference, of 
obedience, was large in the ed^ca&n of ^ youth ; and 

they never complained. It invsdfbd however fbr the most part, as 
with ourselves, the govmiment of you^ by its^ / an implicit subordi- 
nation of the younger to the <^der, b ;mi^ degr^^ Qmte early in 
life, at school, they found that superiors and inferiors, S/toiot and 
wojuaovEC) there really were; and their education proceeded with 
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syBfcematic boMn^s^ on that fact, - • pikKApnin* ertSfwvijc 

and the like — wordB^ ;titleB, whidi indicate an unflinching elaborar- 
tion of the attitudes of youthful subordinatiaa and command^ 
with i^sponfAbiUly-^remain Uvp what we m oaU their 

publioHsehool slang,” They j^ieir divisions ” 

— ayAac— on much Iho ^saibe fare every dajy at a sort of meases ; 
not reoHned^ io^ but Hke h^ the princely 

males in Hbmejf, siting upright on t}i& wo^en benches ; were 

inspected” f^uenidy^ and, by free ^e of examina- 

tion ^*fbeeame adepts in presence of mind,” in me3|t|i readiness and 
vigour, in the bnef mode of speech Plato commendsi; ^^ took and 
has kept its name from liiem ; no warm baths aHoWed f a daily plunge 
in their river required. Yes ! the beauty of these most beautiful of 
all people was a male beauty, far remote from feminine tenderness, 
had the expression of a certain ascSm in it, was like unsweetened 
wine, in comparison with it beauty of another type might seem to 
be wanting in edge or accent. 

And they could be silent. Of the positive uses of the negation 
of sp^ch, like genuine scholars of Pythagoras, the Laoedsemonians 
were well aware, gaining strength and intensity by repression. Long 
spaces of enforced silence had doubtless ^something to do with that 
expressive brevity of utterance which could be also, when they 
oared, so inexpressive of what their intentions really were; something 
to do with the habit of mind to which such speaking would come 
naturally. In contrast with the ceaseless prattle of Athens, Lacedse- 
monian assemblies lasted as short a time as possible, all standing. 
A LaoedsBmonian ambassador being asked in whose name he was 
come, replies : *lln the name of the State, if I succeed ; if I fail, in 
my own.” What they lost in extension they gained in depth. 

Had our traveller been tempted to ask a young Lacedaemonian to 
return his visit at Athens, permission would have been refused him. He 
belonged to a community bent above all things on keeping indelibly 
its own proper colour. Its more strictly mental education centred, in 
fact, in a^: J&ithful training of the memory, agiun in the spirit of 
Pjrthai^rais, in regard to what seemed best worth remembering. 
Hard and practical as Lapedapmonians might seem, they lived never- 
theless very mtteh by imagination ; and to train the memoiy, to 
pre-Gcoupy thetr minds wi^ the paut, as in our own classic or historic 
cultnre^;;crf yo^ reality to devj^pe a rigorous' imagination. 

In mteacl >uvu3«f4, as they ocmceived it, there would be no strictly 
selfishrC^^, w Ipd if there wa^ little a Lacedm- 

moniaii had t6 read or wi^ at all, he had much to learn, 
like a true coiii^e^ unwritten laws of 

which ihc and on 

which the p the State depended ; the 

archaic forms of religious worship ; the names of their kings, of 
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viotors in their games or m battle; the brief record of great 
events; the oracles they had received ; the Aetrah from I^onrgiiB 
downwards, ooqoiposed in metrical Lacedmmonian Greek ; their history 
and law^ in fact, actually set to, music, l^ Terpander and others, it 
was said. What tiie Xjaeedasmonian learned by heart he was for the 
most part to sing ; and we catch a gHmpse, an echo, of their boys in 
school chanting : one of the things in old Gr^Ce ohe would have liked 
best to see andhear^yonlhfal beauty and strengthL in perfect service ; 
a manifestation of the genuine HeUeuism, t^^ it may 

make one think of the novices at sdiool ih spme G^ic cloister, of 
our own old English schools, nay, of the young Lacedaemonian’s 
cousins at Sion, singing there the law and its praises. 

The Platonic student of the ways of the Lacedaemonians observes 
then, is interested in observing, that their education which indeed 
makes no sharp distinction between mental and bodily exercise, results 
as it had begun in “ music” — ends with body, mind, memory above 
all, at their iinest, on great show-days, in the dance. Austere, self- 
denying Lacedaemon had in fact one of the largest theatres in Greece, 
in part scooped out boldly on the hill side, built partly of enormous 
blocks of stone, the foundations of which may still be seen. We read 
what Plato says in The Eepublic of “imitations,” of the imitative 
arts, imitation reaching, of course, its largest development on the 
stage, and are perhaps surprised at the importance he assigns, in 
every department of human culture, to a matter of that kind. But 
here as elsewhere to see was to understand. We should have under- 
stood Plato’s drift in his long ciiticism and defence of imitative art, 
his careful system of rules concenuug It, could we have seen the 
famous dramatic Lacedsemonkn dancing. They danced a theme, 
a subject. A complex and elaborate art this must necessarily 
have been, but, as we may gather, as concise, direct,, economically 
expressive, in all its varied sound and motion, as those swift, brief, 
lightly girt, impnmipiu Lacedmmonian sayings. With no movement 
of voice or hand or foot, irflpaXjtTro/icvov, unconeidered, as Plato forbids, 
it was the perfect dower of their correction, of that minute patience and 
care which ends in a perfect expressiveness ; not a%ote, a glniice* a 
touch but told obediently in the promotion of a firmly grasped mentaTi 
conception ; as in that perfect poetry or sculpture or painting, in 
which “the finger of the master is on every part of his work.” We 
have nothing really like it, and to comprehend it mxat remember that, 
though it took place in part at least m the stage of a the^re — was 
in fact a ballet-dance, it had also the both -of a liturgical 

service and of a military inspeetkm^^f Ani^^^ of , its severity 

of rule, was a natural expression of the ^el%ht of all who took part in it. 

So perfect a spectacle the g^s themiiely^ ibight b^ thougbt 
pleased to witness; were in (M)nsecpende presented irith it as an im^ 
poitant element in the religious worship of the Lacedasmoniaus^ iin 
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whose life religion ha6^ even a larger part than with the other Greeks, 
conspicuously religious^ SeimSai/ttevsc, involved in religion or super- 
stition, as the Greeks ganeraOy Were. More closely even t^n their so 
Bcn'apulous neighbours they associated the' State, its acts oiScers, 
with a retigious sanction, religious usages, theori^^i While 

the respcmsibUities of seeuliu? gownmeht lay upon the Ephor^ those 
mysteiioasiy dual^ at dij^t useless, and yet so s^ctimoniously 
observed kings, ** of the house of Heracles^- with something of the 
splendour of the Old Aohman or Homeric ; kings^v^ also in 

death,r^the splen&d f onerals, the passionate i^haio lan^nts which then 
followed them, were in fact of spiritual or priestly link, the living 
and active centre of a poetic rdigious system, binding them *‘in a 
beneficent connection” to the past, and in the present with special 
closeness to the oracle of Delphi 

Of that catholic or general centre of Greek religion the Lacedcemo- 
nians were the hereditary and privileged guardians, as also the peculiar 
people of Apollo, the god of Delphi; but observe also, of Apollo in a 
peculiar development of his deity. In the dramatic business of Lace- 
dmmon, centring in those almc»t liturgical dances, there was little comic 
acting. The fondness of the slaves for buffoonery and loud laughter, was 
to their master, who had no taste ior the like, a reassuring note of his 
superiority. He therefore indulged them in it on occarion,Bnd you might 
fancy that the religion of a people so strenuous, ever so full of their- 
dignity, must have been a religion of gloom. It was otherwise. The 
Lacedsemonians, like those monastic persons of whom they so often 
remind one, as a matter of fact however surprising, were a very cheer- 
ful people ; and the ' religion of which they had so much, deeply 
imbued everywhere with an optimism as of hopeful youth, enj^uraged 
that disposition, was above all a religion of sanity. The observant 
Platonic visitor might have taken note that something of that purgation 
of religiouB thought and sentiment, of its expression in literature, 
recommended in Plato’s had been already quietly effected 

here towards the establishment of a kind of ckeerfal day light in men’s 
temjfwrs. . . ,, 

In riortherancef t^ of such a religion of samty, of that har- 
mony 'of functions, ^rhich is the A^fistoteUan definition of health, 
Apollo, Sanest dE tho^^ 3^ became also the tribal or 

home g<^ of Latndmmon;: Greek worship of Apollo 

they made ^pecmlly ^wn ; but (just here is the noticeable 
point) with a m the human element in him, for 

the menial powers of his be^ oyer those elementary or natinal forces 
of production^ which he also iay|^d<»liy represents, and which resulted 
sometimes iu .an orgias&4 or even an imrric^l 

service, t He fWiiMaim yout^ul In oongruity w^h 

this, it is bbseiV^ worship, abstract qualities 

and relationships, ideals, become subsidiary objects of religious con- 
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sideration around him, such las sleep, death, ipx, fortane, laughter 
even. Nay, other gods also are, so to speak, Apollinised, adapted to 
the Apolline presence ; Aphrodite armed, Enyalias in fetters, perhaps 
that he may never depart thence. Amateurs every wherfe of the virile 
element in life, tlie Laoedasmonians, in fact, impart to all things an 
intellectual charaeter. Adding a strenuous logic to seemingly animal 
instincts, for them courage itself becomes, as for the strictly 
philosophic mind at Athens, with Plato and Aristotle, an intellectnal 
condition, a form g£ right knowledge. 

Such assertion of the consciously human interest in a religion 
based originally on a pre-occupation with the nnconscious forces of 
nature, w^as exemplified in the great religioufp festival of Lacedicrnom 
As a spectator of the llyttcvHliia, our Platonic student would have 
found himself one of a large body of strangers gathered together fronr 
Lacedjsemon and its dependent towns and villages within the ancient 
precincts of Amycla?, at the season between spring and summer when 
under the first fierce heat of the year the abundant hyacinths facie 
from the fields. Blue flowers, yon remember, are the rarest, to many 
eyes the loveliest ; and the Lacedmmonians wdth their guests were 
met together to celebrate the death of the hapless lad who had lent 
his name to them, Hyacinthus, sou of Apollo, or son of an ancient 
mortal king who had reigned in this very place ; iu either case, 
greatly beloved of the god, who had slain him by sad accident as 
they played at quoits together delightfully, to his immense sorrow. 
That Boreas (the north- wind) had maliciously miscarried the discus, 
is a circumstance we hardly need to remind us that we have hero, of 
course, only one of many transparent, unmistakable parables or 
symbols of the great solar change, so sudden in the sonth, like the 
story of Proserpine, Adonis, and the like. But here, more completely 
perhayisthan in \mj other of those storie.s, the primary elemental sense 
had obscured itself behind its really tragic analogue in humaxi life, 
behind the figure of the dying youth. We know little of the details 
of the feast : incidentally, that Apollo was vested on the occasion in 
a pur]) ia rol»e, brought in ceremony from Lncedicrnon, woven there, 
Pausaniaa tells us, in a certain house called from tliat circumstance 
Chiton.” You may remember how sparing these Lacedtemonians 
were of such dyed raiment, of any but the natural and virgin colouring 
of the fleece ; that purple or red, however, wa» . tlie colour of their 
royal funerals, as indeed Arayclm itself was famous for purple stuffs^ 
Arnyclmi 'Dcstes, As the general order of the feast we discerist clearly 
a single day of somewhat shrill gaiety between two days of sigxuficaut 
mourning, not unlike the feast of Ail Souls' Bayj directed from mimic 
grief for a mythic object, to a really sorrowfnl commemoration by the 
whole Lacediemonian people— each separate family for its own ^w^eased 
members. 
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It was so again with those other youthful demi-gods, the Dioscuri, 
themselv^ also, in old* heroic time, resident in this venerable place : 
,Amydosi. fraires^ fraternal leaders of the Lacedaemonian people. Their 
statues at this date were numerous in Laconia ; and the docana, 
primitive symbols of them, those two upright beams of wood carried to 
battle before the two kings, until it happened that through their 
secret enmity a' pertain battle was lost, after which one king only 
proceeded to the field, and one part only of that token of fraternity, 
the other remaining at Sparta. Well ! they were two stars, yon know, 
at their original birth' in men’s minds, Gemini^ virginal fresh stars 
of dawn, rising and setting alternately — those two, half -earthly, 
half-celestial, brothers, die of whom, Polynices, was immortal. The 
other, Castor, the younger, subject to old age and death, had fallen 
ill battle, was found breathing his last ; whereupon rolyuices, at 
his own prayer, was permitted to die : with nndving fraiernal afi'ec- 
tion, had foregone one moiety of his privilege, and lay in tlie gravi * for 
a day in his brother s stead, but shone out again on the morrow ; the 
brothers thus ever coming and going, mtercliangeably, but both alike 
gifted now with immortal youth. 

In their origin, then, very obviously elemental deities, they were thus 
become almost wholly humanised, fraternised, with the Lacedaanonian 
people, their closest friends of the whole celestial company visitors as 
fond legend told at their very hearths, found warming themselves in the 
half light at their rude fire-side. Themselves thus visible on occ^isioii, at 
all time.s in devout art, they were the starry patrons of all that youth was 
proud of, delighted in, horsemansliip, games, battle ; and always with 
that profound fraternal scmtimeiit. Brothers, comraders, who could 
not live 'without one another, they were the most fitting patrons of a 
place in wdiicli friendship^ comradeship like theirs, came to so much. 
Lovers of youth they remained, those enstarred types of it, arrested 
thus at that moment of miraculous good fortune as a consecration of. 
that clean, youthful friendship, “ passing even the love of woman,’ 
which by system, and under the sanction of their founder’s name 
elaborated into a kind of art, became an elementary part of education. 
A part of their diity and discipline, it wns also their great solace and 
encouragement. The beloved and the lover, side by side through 
their long days of eager labour, and their brief nights of deiightfal 
rest, above all on the battlefield, became respectively, airiK> the hearer, 
and t’tWiuiXac, the inspirer ; the elder inspiring the younger witli his 
own strength and noble taste in things. 

What, it has beeij asked, what was there to occupy persons of the 
privileged class in Lacedinmoti from morning to night, thus cut oft as 
they were from politics and business, and many of the common 
interests of men's, lives ? Our Platonic visitor would have asked 
rather, W\iy this strenuous task-work, day after day ; why this loyalty 
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to a system, so costly to you mdividoally, though it may be thought 
to have survived its original purpose; this laborious, endless, educa- 
tion, which does not propose to give you anything very useful or 
enjoyable in itself ? An intelligent young Spartan . might have 
Replied : “ To the end that I myself may be a perfect work of art, 
issuing thus into the eyes of all Greece.” He might have observed — 
we may safely observe for him— that the insjtitutiouS of his country, 
whose he was, had a beauty in themselves, as we may observe also of 
some, at least, of our own institutions, educational or religious: that 
they bring out, for instance, the lights and shadows of human character, 
and relieve the present by maintaining in it an ideal sense of the past 
He might have added that he had his friendships to solace him ; and 
to encourage him, the sense of honour. 

Honour, friendship, loyalty to the ideal of the past, himself as a 
work of art ! There was much of course in his answer. Yet still 
after all, to understand, to be capable of such motives, was itself but 
a result of that exacting discipline of character we are trying to 
account for ; and the question still recurs, Cut bono f Why, 
with no prospect of Israel’s reward, are you as scrupulous, minute, 
self-taxiug, as he ? A tincture of asceticism in the Lacedaemonian 
rule may remind us again of the monasticism of the Middle Ages. 
But then, monastic severity was for the purging of a troubled con- 
science, or for the hope of an immense prize, neither of which condi- 
tions is to be supposed here. In fact the surprise of St. Paul, as a 
practical man, at the slightness of the reward for which a Greek 
spent himself, natural as it is about all pagan pevfection, is especially 
applicable about these Lacedsemonians, who indeed had actually 
invented that so corruptible and essentially worthless parsley crown 
in place of the more t|ingible prizes of an earlier age. Strange 
people ! Where, precisely, may be the spring of action in you, who 
are so severe to yourselves ; you who, in the words of Plato’s sup- 
posed objector that the rulers of the ideal state are not to be envied, 
have nothing you can really call your own; and are like hired 
servants in your own houses ; qiii manducatis panein dohris f 

Another day-dream, you may say, about those obscure ancient 
people, it was ever so difficult really to know, who had hidden their 
actual life with so much success; but certainly a quite natural dream 
upon the paradoxical things we are told of them, on good authority. 
It is because they make us ask that question; puzzle us by a para- 
doxical idealism in life ; are thus distinguished from their neighbours ; 
that, like some of our old* English places of Q^^cation, though we 
might not like to live always at school there, it is good to visit them 
on occasion ; as some philosophic Athen^s, as we have seen, loved 
to do, at least in thought. ^ 

Walter Pater. 
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I HAVE been advised by a friend to put down in writing the follow- 
ing phenomena in animal magnetism that occurred in my experience 
some three or four years ago. The subject being now very much 
before the public, any authentic experiences are of more value than 
ordinary narratives that are written on the subject. 

Before relating the experiences which follow, it will perhaps be as 
well for me to state how 1 first came to take up the subject of animal 
magnetism as a study, and how I gradually developed myself as an 
operator and my best subject to tbe height of clwrvoyance which she 
eventually attained. I was living at one time in a conntry town, and, 
as a matter of course, was acquainted with most of the inhabitants. 
Among my friepds was an old German doctor, a man of great intelli- 
gence and of broad views upon all. matters spiritual and temporal. 
One afternoon my wife, who was afterwards the subject to whom I 
refer above, and myself went to the house of Dr. Adler for some lawn- 
tennis, and as is the way of our delightful climate, it came on to rain 
and put an end to any idea of a game. We had to adjourn indoors, 
and most of the guests took their departure, as there was no sign of 
the rain holding up. My wife and I remained, and amongst the others 
who stopped was a young lady. She was complaining of a bad 
neuralgic headache, and the doctor, on hearing of her trouble, at once 
said, “ If youll allow me, I can relieve you of that. I'll just put you 
off to sleep by mesmerism, and when you wake up you'll be quite 
well." The girl was sitting in an easy chair, and my wife sat beside 
her on her right hand. The doctor, after making a few passes over 
her, made her sleep, and thep woke her up. She declared herself to 
be perfec^y free from pain. 

Now, this was the first time I had seen anything of the sort off the 
VOL. Ul. ii li 
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public platform, and 1 bad Mtiieilo always regarded the whole subject 
with the disbelief that such exhibitions usually create. It is to these 
shows that 1 attribute the general ignorance and scepticism on the 
Subject. 

As usual, the doctor and I went into his sanctum for a smoke and 
a chat, the latter being always an intellectual treat for me. 1 at 
once tackled him on the subject of what he had just accomplished. I 
put my previous ideas before him, and t61d him that he had just con- 
verted me to belief : asked him to explain upon what principles the 
various passes were made, and in fact got the whole secret out of him, 
if secret there were. 

We went home to dinner, and during th^meal my wife said to me, 
When Dr. Adler was mesmerising Miss Jameson this afternoon I 
felt the most curious sensation all down my left side, which was next 
to her. It seemed as if I had pins and needles, and I believe the 
passes must have had some effect upon me.’’ 

“ Well,” I remarked^ “ let me try after dinner if I can put you to 
dieep. It would be very interesting.” 

She consented, and that evening commenced the series of experi- 
^ments that eventually reached a height not often attained. 

It must not be imagined that my wife was a weak-minded woman ; 
on the contrary, she was highly intelligent and strong-minded, but she 
was very susceptible to magnetic influence. She certainly did suffer 
from cataleptic seizures, but these entirely ceased in a short time after 
I had commenced mesmerising her, and have not since returned. 

To iresume. I placed my wife in a comfortable arm-chair, and 
commenced. After carrying out the doctor’s instructions for some 
few minutes, say ten, I asked my wife if she felt any result. 

“ Not in my head,” she replM, “ but roy legs seem powerless.” 

I considered a moment, and it struck me that I had been bringing 
all the power downwards ; in other words, working it off the head 
instead of leaving most of it there. I must therefore get the in- 
fluence up the body again into the head, and to do this I must make 
passes in reverse to those 1 had already made, taking them as far as 
the head and no further. The effect was almost instantly percep- 
tible ; the eyelids drooped and then closed altogether, and she was in 
jher first mesmeric sleep. 

It was not for some time that my wife became at all purely clair- 
voyant;, she could tell numbers, &c., that were written down, and 
ik(d I hnev ) ; this was of course the suggestion of my mind, but 

none the less curious for that. It was when We had left X , and 

had gone to another station that this power of claWoyance seemed 
td develop fully. \ 

We used frequently to have experimentnvm the evenings when we 
were by ourselves, and with each a certaih^hmount of progress was 
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manifested. About this time 6regoryV“ Letters on Animal Mag** 
netism” were lent to me, and from this work I obtained some very 
valuable informationv The first piece was as follows : that a person 
could be made go to sleep at a future hour to that in which he is 
mesmerised. At this time my wife was suffering dreadfully from 
insomnia ; so one evening, after mesmerising her, I ordered her to.^ 
go to sleep directly after«getting into bed, and not to awake until 
morning. This experiment was entirely successful, so the next night 
I ordered her to sleep directly she got to bed every night for a week. 
This was also successfal. The improvement in her health was mar- 
vellous; she slept soundly, her appetite came back, and she was 
altogether a different woAan, and after the week was over it was 
evident that her natural sleep had returned to her. 

The next thing I tried was also suggested to me by Gregory’s 
book. It was to ask in how many times of magnetising she would 
become clairvoyant ; I forget the answer I received, but it was borne 
out by future events. 

At the same station I met a few other men who were earnest 
believers in, and inquirers into, the subject of animal magnetism, and 
we formed, as it were, a small society of investigation. These men 
come upon the scene at a period just prior to my wife becoming 
clairvoyant. They are not in any way movers in what occurred, but 
they were witnesses, and also to them I am indebted for valuable 
suggestions and assistance in the phenomena that we saw together, 
^J?ho first of the series of wonderful phenomena ^at my wife exhibited 
was very beautiful. A member of the society, if I may so call him, 
at one of our stances produced a crystal|^ot had been lent to him by 
a man quartered at this station. This man, I may say, was a sceptic 
of the worst, sort, and wanted to confound us. Though he said he 
was quite ready to believe, if we could tell him the history of the 
crystal up to a certain point — that was, how it had come into his 
bands and where it had come from — it was evident be bad no inten- 
tion of being convinced. 

Crystals exert a very powerful magnetic influence upon persons 
who are at all susceptible, and they possess other qualities which I 
do not intend to discuss here. 

Wo arranged an afternoon for our experiments on the crystal, and 
after tea was over we set td work. My wife was placed in a very 
comfortable chair, and the lights were turned dowa-*-not out by any 
means, but so as not dazzle the eye, while at the sathe time every- 
thing was distinctly viSBble in the room. I put her to sleep, and 
gave her the ciystal. i^;Th0 ffi^t wae insto She commenced 

speaking at onoe, and ^id.: * 

Oh, what lovely perfume ! ” And she began 

to draw her breath through her nose, as if inhaling the scent of 
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flowers. I asked her then where she was. ^e said, ** 1 am in the 
most lovely garden 1 have ever seen. It is not in England. I am 
standing in a broad pathway ; on one side is a hedge of white 
asaleas, and on the other pink. They are about six or seven feei 
high; between these hedges and the path there are broad borders, 
in which toe planted these sweet-smelling flowers. There are 
beautifal trees all about the garden, snch/as I have never seen 
before; and at the end of the path is a little black and gold 
house, with such a fanny little man sitting outside.” 

This dream I ordered her to remember when she awoke, and there 
is a sequel to it that 1 will relate farther on. 

She resumed : 1 can see now a small shop at the junction of two 

streets, with a door opening on to each street. In the middle of the 
shop is a glass case like those one sees in a jeweller's. There is a 
tall man, very like a Jew, with a long black beard. He is bargaining 
with another man.” 

** What is the other man like ? ” I asked. 

^^He is about the middle height, and he has grey hair and 
moustache, a plain face. I know him. I have seen him, but I can» 
not tell you his name. The funny little man has come down from 
the garden, and is sitting outside. He seems very much interested 
in what is going on in the shop.” 

Then followed a few more details that I do not remember. I then 
asked : 

“ Can you describe the situation of the town in which this 
shop is?” 

“ The town is a seaport, standbg in a large bay. The cdhst seems 
nearly to join at the mouth or the harbour. On the land side it is 
backed by mountains covered nearly to the summits with the most 
luxuriant vegetation.” 

Then came a pause^ and she continued : I am on board ship. 
The man I recognised is here too. Oh, such a dreadful storm ; the 
ship is rolling about most fearfully. I cannot go on. I must go 
and lie down. I feel so ill.” 

My wife exhibited all the symptoms of sea-sickness, and as I feared 
a full realisation of the malady might follow, I woke her up, thinking 
we had obtained snflicient information for what we wanted. 

The member of the society who had brought the crystal took it 
back next day to the owner, who was the man with the grey hair 
and moustache, and gave him the information we had obtained the 
evening before. He told our friend the name of the town; and, 
although he would not own up to the truth of the story, it was 
easy to see that the information we had obtained was true in every 
detail. People of his sort are very unsatisfactory to deal twith. 

The curious sequel that I alluded to lies in the^ fact that my wife 
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«ad myself were one d^y, some montlis afterwards, going throngH one 
of the big ronseams in London. 1 was looking at a case of cariosities, 
and my wife was some little way from me, when 1 heard her exclaim : 

“ I have been here ; I know the place quite well. That is where 
the little man was sitting, and tWe is the little black and gold 
house.” 

** What nonsense are ypM talking ? ” I said. That is impossible.” 

But then I remembered the experiment with the crystal, and upon 
going up to see what my wife was looking at, 1 found it was a model 
of the garden in the town where our grey-haired friend had owned to 
having obtained the crystal. 

A day or two after theP experiment with the crystal, a friend of 
•mine, a doctor, who was quartered at the same station, met me. 

“ I have been hearing of your he said. “ I am afraid I 

am what you call a sceptic, but if 1 can see anything with my own 
eyes I am perfectly open to conviction.” 

Now, here was a reasonable man, one who would acknowledge that 
he was convinced if he was shown a straightforward experiment ; so 
I said to him, You have, I have no doubt, some object that nobody 
knows anything about but yourself ? ” 

After considering a moment, he answered, Yes^ 1 have just such 
tin object, and I know that no one but myself knows anything what- 
ever about it.” 

Well, bring it up to my quarters this afternoon, and have tea, 
and then we will see what we can do with it, I will not tell the 
•others that we are going to do anything to-day, if you wish it ; but 
you know you can trust me not to say anything should any dis- 
<3lo8ure8 be made.” 

“ Ob, 1 do not mind, as far as that goes.” 

“ Well, anyhow,” I said, “ we’ll have it all to ourselves.” 

That afternoon he came up to my quarters, and after tea I mes- 
•merised my wife, and then asked him what he had brought with him. 
He produced a small leather purse, such as was used to carry gold in 
before the Watch-chain sovereign-boxes were invented. 1 took hold 
•of the purse by the metal bow at the ^p, so that, as 1 explained to 
my friend, 1 should not by any chance be able to feel what was 
inside, and convey h/ to my wife’s mind the knowledge of 

Ihe contents. 

She placed the purse to her forehead, which was her usual point of 
vision, and I asked her what she saw. 

“ A long, thin gold chain.” 

“ Anything else I asked. 

Yes, but it is yeiy c&ar at present ; 1 shall see directly what 
it is. Ah, now 1 can see. It is a locket, with the miniature of a 
woman on one side, and her hair on the other. A beautiful face. 
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refined, intellectual, and witli a capability of loving such as few 
women possess expressed in her brown eyes. The hair is a dark 
auburn ” 

At this point Walker jumped up from his chair. 

Good God ! ” he cried, as he snatched the purse away and opened 
it. Look here ! ” He drew out a long, thin gold chain and a small 
oval object sewn up in wash4ecUher. Th^ is a locket. Fourteen 
years ago I sewed it up in the leather in which yon now see it. No 
one until this moment knew of the contents of this purse but myself. 
The locket contains the miniature of the only woman 1 ever loved^ 
and opposite to it is a lock of her hair.*' 

1 saw he was deeply agitated by what ha^had heard, and managed 
to change the eonversation by waking my wife up and asking her how 
she felt, and then going out of the room to fetch some whisky and 
soda. I gave him a maximum dose of whisky with a minimum of 
soda, and after drinking it down at a draught, he said: 

I am convinced. Will you let me join your society ? I feel the 
deepest interest in this subject now that I have had such a manifesta^ 
tion of its troth.” 

“We shall, I am sure,” I answered, “ be very glad to welcome 
among us a man who has been thus converted to belief, and who will 
also be able to assist us as much by his common-sense view of things 
as by his medical experience in investigating the wonderful phenomena 
that we see exhibited.” 

So ended a most curious experience, and one that will, I am sure, 
leave its impression upon Walker to the end of his life, as it has 
upon me. 

The next phenomena that I intend to relate are of a different class 
to that of which I have just written. They bear entirely upon the 
trace left upon objects by their owners or previous owners, and not 
only by the owners, but by persons closely connected with the owners^ 
and by other objects closely connected with the objects under investi- 
gation. 

What this trace is, I am unable to explain. I have no doubt that 
people who are given to making explanations might give one ; but 1 
should have great doubts as to its worth. 1 think the old quotation, 
“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy,” will better meet the case. But that 
this trace does exist is quite certain ; and it does not seem to be 
affected by time. To the clairvoyant, the scenes imprinted as it were 
upon the object are jnst as fresh after a lapse of years as a foot- 
print on the sand of the seashore before the advancing tide has 
obliterated it. With trace, there is ; apparetfty no obliteration. 
Once the impress of any influence is stamped upon an obj^, be it a 
ring or what ^not, it seems to remain -through all time. It alsu^ 
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conveys to the clairvoyant a knowledge ef the n&tiire and character of 
the owner, besides his personal appearance, and scenes, through which 
he has passed. 

1 do not iiftend to write an essay on the subject of trace ; but I 
feel it necessary to explain what I mean by the word, so that when I 
have to use it again, it will be understood. 

The first instance, wj^ich will only be a short one, exemplifying 
trace of character, that came to our notice, was as follows^ One of 
the members brought one evening a gold puzzle ring for the finger : 
this I gave to my wife, whom 1 asked to tell us what she knew about 
the owner. 1 did not at the time know to whom the ring belonged. 
She placed the ring to«her forehead as usual, and described it as 
belonging to a man slightly above the middle height, with very dark 
eyes, white hair, and white moustache. 

“ At least,” she said, “ the moustache ought to be white.” 

I did not at the time understand this; she was quiet for a 
moment, and then with a shudder indicating the utmost repugnance 
she threw the ring from her, exclaiming ; 

He*8 a wretch ; he’s such a vile man he would not stick at any« 
thing where a woman is concerned.” 

1 judged it expedient not to inquire any further into the matter, 
and asked my friend who had brought the ring to whom it belonged. 
He mentioned the name of a man whom I had known for some years, 
and who I knew was, to put it mildly, a very gay dog. Then I 
understood the remark about the moustache. This man had white 
hair, but he dyed bis moustache black, its original colour. 

This example is I think merely wonderful in that it showed the 
trace of the man’s character imprinted upon the ring. He had 
been wearing it up to the time that it was borrowed, and so the effect 
of lapse of time upon the trace was not indicated. But in the next 
example a period of more than twenty years had passed between the 
time the original owner had last worn it (it was again a ring) and the 
time it came into my hands, or rather my wife’s hands, for experiment. 

At the next meeting, one of our members produced a ring and 
said he wanted to obtain some information about it. It was an 
ordinary-looking, old-fashioned, thin gold ring, with a small washed- 
out ruby set in it It was evidently of considerable age. I gave it 
to my wife, and she at once began to talk. We listened attentively. 

“This belongs to a lady,” she said, “a very fair woman indeed, 
very, very fair.” 

“ What is she like ? ” I asked, 

“She has . her back turned to me, but she looks so cold and 
BO blue.” * 

“ Wl^re is she ? ” * 

. “ Across miles and miles ofitsnow; i :She has the most lovely soft 
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flits on — ob, so soft.'* And'bere she began as^ if to stroke the fnrs. 
“ But she is so cold.” 

“ What is the name of the place where she is ? Is it Vienna ? 

I do not know the name of the place, bat it is not there,'’ 

It is a curious fact t^t the subject can or will yeiy rarely mention 
the name of a place or person. Subjects do not seem to know 
names of their own knowledge, but will understand names when 
mentioned by the operator. 1 then said : 

“ Do yon see any one connected with this woman ? '* 

“ Oh, yes ; I can see a very tall dark man with a bng black beard 
flecked with grey. He is very closely connected with this woman 
indeed. He is gazing at her so sadly, his whole heart seems to be 
looking out of his eyes.” 

“ You must/' I said, “ see this woman’s face. I order it.” 

“ She is so cold and blue.” A pause. Then, “ Don’t order me to 
look at her— she is dead.” 

I turned to Hamilton, my friend, and said : 

“ Do you know anything about this ? It is very sad ; to whom 
does the ring belong ? ” 

‘‘Twenty years ago, my mother died in liussia; the ring belonged 
■to her. From a very early age her hair had turned quite white. 
My father is still alive, he is a very tall man, much taller than I. He 
has, as your wife described it, a long, dark, greyish beard.” 

This explained the whole story — the snow, the furs, the fair hair, 
and the tall man. 

Here we have, as I before stated, evidence of trace of a long stand- 
ing on an object, and not only of its former owner, but also of the 
person most closely connected with her. How plainly are the feelings 
of the husband, gazing at his dead wife, indicated by the description 
of his face! 

The next example that I shall give of trace will show, not only the 
trace of the ovmer, but also of an object closely connected with that 
under investigation, and again it was Colonel Hamilton who produced 
the object for experiment. We were assembled as usual, and after 
tea Colonel Hamilton said : 

“ I have something here about which I should very much like to 
have information.” 

He drew from his pocket a tiny paper padcet, and handed it to me. 
After putting my wife to sleep, I gave it to her, and in a short time 
she began to speak. She said ; 

“ I can see two women. They are exactly alike, twin sisters I 
should say. They are lying on a together ; now one has tumbled 
down in the dark.” 

My curiosity got the better of me, and I took the packet from her 
to ascertain what it contained that oculd cause such a curious vision. 
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I found a lady’s earriug, a red coral* cameo, with a woman s face 
cut in the coral. I then returned the earring to my wife and ordered 
her to follow the woman that had fallen into the dark. She then 
said, laughing : 

She has fallen upside down, and is so pleased because they cannot 
£nd her. Now she is not happy because she does not like being where 
she is, all alone and aw^y from her sister.” 

“ Where is she ? ” I asked ; ** and how did she get there ? ” 

“ She caught upon a lace shawl and dropped ofiE it into the near 
right-hand comer of a box, quite in the corner,” pointing with her 
finger, as if indicating the exact position. 

“ Will you describe tlte box?” 

The box has a zigzag pattern round the lid, and inside is a tray 
with a partition in it.” 

“ Do you see any lady that you know connected with this ? ” 

This question was suggested by Colonel Hamilton. 

“ Yes, I can see a short, stout, dark lady. I know her slightly, 
bnt she is very antagonistic to me.” 

I took the earring from her, and Hamilton took it from me, saying : 

I am going. Meet me in the billiard-room in twenty minutes, 
and ril tell you all about it.” 

I awakened my wife, and the society adjournedl I strolled down 
to the billiard-room, where the billiard-playing fraternity met as a 
rule in the evening, and there awaited developments. I had not been 
seated more than ten minutes before Hamilton came hurriedly in. I 
jumped up and went to him. 

“ Well,” I said, “ what has happened ? ” 

“ Come and sit in this corner in the quiet, and I’ll tell you.” 

He led me to a comer away from everybody, and we sat down in a 
couple of comfortable arm-chairs. 

“ Mrs. Armstrong,” he began, “ some months ago, lost the fellow 
of that earring. She thought she had lost it here in Ireland, but 
apparently she had lost it when she was staying in England in Sep- 
tember. When I left you just now I went to her, and after shaking 
hands, I said, * You have got a lace shawl, Mrs. Armstrong.' ‘ No, 
I have not,' she replied. This was a facer for me. * Well, you have 
got a box with a zigzag pattern round the lid, and tray with a parti- 
tion inside it.’ ‘ Oh, no,’ she said, * but what are you trying to 
arrive at ? ’ ‘ Well,’ I answered, ‘ your lost earring is lying upside 

down in the near right hand comer of such a box as I describe. ‘ I 
tell you,’ she assorted, ‘ I have hunted in all my boxes, and it is not 
in any of them ; but if you like to come into my room, you shall see 
for yourself/ We went into room, and turned out all her boxes, 
and not^ s^n of the lost earring. ‘ There,’ she said, ‘ I told you so. 
I also told you that I believed it was all humbug.’ I was very nettled 
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fan on — ob, so soft/* And'here abe began as^if to stroke the fnrs. 
“ Bat she is so cold.” 

“ What is the name of the place where she is ? Is it Vienna ? 

I do not know the name of the place, bat it is not there/’ 

It is a cnrious fact t^t the subject can or will very rarely mention 
the name of a place or person. Sobjects do not seem to know 
names of their own knowledge, but will understand names when 
mentioned by the operator. I then said : 

" Do yon see any one connected with this woman ? 

“ Oh, yes ; I can see a very tidl dark man with a long black beard 
flecked with grey. He is very closely connected with this woman 
indeed. He is gazing at her so sadly, his whole heart seems to be 
looking out of his eyes.” 

“ You must,” I said, “ see this woman’s face. I order it.” 

** She is so cold and blue.” A pause. Then, Don’t order me to 
look at her— she is dead.” 

I turned to Hamilton, my friend, and said ; 

“ Do you know anything about this ? It is very sad ; to whom 
does the ring belong ? ” 

^‘Twenty years ago, my mother died in llussia; the ring belonged 
-to her. From a very early age her hair had turned quite white. 
My father is still alive, he is a very tall man, much taller than I. He 
has, as your wife described it, a long, dark, greyish beard.” 

This explained the whole story — ^the snow, the furs, the fair hair, 
and the tall man. 

Here we have, as I before stated, evidence of trace of a long stand- 
ing on an object, and not only of its former owner, but also of the 
person most closely connected with her. How plainly are the feelings 
of the husband, gazing at his dead wife, indicated by the description 
of his face ! 

The next example that I shall give of trace will show, not only the 
trace of the owner, but also of an object closely connected with that 
under investigation, and again it was Colonel Hamilton who produced 
the object for experiment. We were assembled as usual, and after 
tea Colonel Hamilton said : 

** I have something here about which I should very much like to 
have information.” 

He drew from his pocket a tiny paper packet, and handed it to me. 
After putting my wife to sleep, I gave it to her, and in a short time 
she began to speak. She said ; 

“ I can see two women. They are exactly alike, twin sisters I 
should say. They are lying on a slab together 5 now one has tumbled 
down in the dark.*' 

My curioGuty got the better of me, and I took the packet ^m her 
to ascertain what it contained that cculd cause such a cunous vision. 
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I found a lady's earring, a red coral* cameo, with a womans face 
cut in the coral. I then returned the earring to my wife and ordered 
her to follow the w^oman that had fallen into the dark. She then 
said, laughing: 

** She has fallen upside down, and is so pleased because they cannot 
find her. Now she is not happy because she does not like being where 
she is, all alone and aw%y from her sister." 

“ Where is she ? ” I asked ; ‘‘ and how did she get there ? ” 

“ She caught upon a lace shawl and dropped off it into the near 
right-^nd corner of a box, quite in the corner,” pointing with her 
finger, as if indicating the exact position. 

** Will you describe tlie box ?” 

“ The box has a zigzag pattern round the lid, and inside is a tray 
with a partition in it.” 

Do you see any lady that you know connected with this ? 

This question was suggested by Colonel Hamilton. 

Yes, I can see a short, stout, dark lady, I know her slightly, 
bnt she is very antagonistic to me.” 

1 took the earring from her, and Hamilton took it from me, saying ; 

I am going. Meet me in the billiard-room in twenty minutes, 
and rU tell you all about it.^* 

I awakened my wife, and the society adjournedi I strolled dovrn 
to the billiard- room, where the billiard-playing fraternity met as a 
rule in the evening, and there awaited developments. I had not been 
seated more than ten minutes before Hamilton came hurriedly in. 1 
jumped up and went to him. 

“ Well,” I said, “ what has happened ? ” 

Gome and sit in this comer in the quiet, and I’ll tell you.” 

He led me to a comer away from everybody, and we sat down in a 
conple of comfortable arm-chairs. 

“ Mrs. Armstrong,” he began, “ some months ago, lost the fellow 
of that earring. She thought she had lost it here in Ireland, but 
apparently she had lost it when she was staying in England in Sep- 
tember. When I left yon just now I went to her, and after shaking 
hands, I said, ‘ You have got a lace shawl, Mrs. Armstrong.' ‘No, 
I have not,' she replied. This was a facer for me. ‘ Well, you have 
got a box with a zigzag pattern round the lid, and tray with a parti- 
tion inside it.’ ‘ (>h, no,’ she said, ‘ bnt what are you trying to 
arrive at ? ’ ‘ Well,’ I answered, * your lost earring is lying npdde 

down in the near right hand comer of such a box as 1 describe.’ ‘ 1 
tell you,’ she assort^, < 1 have hunted in all my boxes, and it is not 
in any of them ; but if you like to come into my room, yon shall see 
for yourself.’ We w^nt into her room, and turned out all her boxes, 
and not^ s^n of the lost earring. * There,’ she said, ‘ I told you so. 
1 also told yon that I bdieved it was all humbug.’ I was very netUed 
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lit this, and was turning to lea/e when my eye fell upon a small tin case 
standing upon a chest of drawers. There is a box that we have not 
seen,* I observed, ‘ It is impossible for it to be in there. It is filled 
up to the tray with the letters I received from my husband when I was 
in England, and I have not opened it since I have been back here, and 
I am certmn I lost the earring here.* I walked up to the drawers, 
and looked at the box. * Will you come h^e, Mrs. Armstrong,* I 
said, ^ and look at the box, and then carry your mind back to the 
description I gave you when I first came in ? I said the box had 
a tray, and here is a zigzag pattern all round the lid.’ * Certainly 
there is,* she said, getting pale* ^ I foi^^ all about this.* Taking a 
key, she opened the box, and there was a tray with a partition. I 
now felt sure we were all right. Mrs. Armstrong lifted up the tray, 
and there as she had said, the lower part was filled with letters. * If 
you will kindly lift up the letters carefully, you will find your earring 
upside down in the front right hand corner.* This ^he did, gave a 
scream, and fell back upon me. I put her in a chair, and looked for 
myself. I need not say I was too excited to attend to her for a 
minute. There, as I had described it to her, was her earring lying 
upside down. Mrs. Armstrong had by now more or less recovered, 
so I asked her, ^ Now, what about that lace shawl, you must have 
something or othef that will correspond ?* ‘ Yes,* she said, ‘ I now 

remember I have an ice-wool shawl that would look like a lace shawl.* 
I rang the bell for a servant to attend to her, and said good-bye, 
picked up the earring, and here they both are.** 

To say I was astonished does not convey what I felt. I knew that 
such a phenomenon was possible, but to have it occur to me was 
more than my fondest hopes had ever dared to wish. 

“ Now, Hamilton,’* I said, “ we must get this down in black and 
white, in Mrs. Armstrong’s own handwriting. You know I am not 
friendly in that quarter, but you might manage to get it for me now ; 
I mean, as far as her experience goes in the matter.” 

And a copy of what Mrs. Armstrong wrote, I give below : 

In the month of September 3887 I lost an earring, and did not miss it 
until February 1888. The earring was a coral cameo, and the pair had 
originally been a sleeve-link. Going to my jewel-box in February to find 
the earrings with the intention of wearing them, I discovered that one was 
missing. 

Just about this time we had had a good deal of conversation about 
mesmerism and such like subjects, and my husband suggested that a reliable 
proof of the powers said to be possessed by a lady of our acquaintance 
woxild be afforded by trying if she could find the earring that was missing. 
Accordingly, the fellow to the lost earring was given to a friend, and with- 
out any warning was produced at a stance. The medium described the 
circumstances of the loss, which were peculiar ; the earring had caught in a 
fine ice-wool shawl, and dropped off it into a tin box, into which letters 
Were being packed. She described the box, and from the description given 
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to me by my friend, I eventually recognised it, though not at first, as I had 
never thought of the box in which we at length found the earring, lying 
face downwards under the letters, 

(Signed) “ Edith Armstbong.” 

“il/arcA7;i888” 

Running briefiy through this experience, and examining the main 
points, we come first t(^the description of the two women, and where 
they were seen by the subject The slab mentioned might either 
mean the black velvet of the case upon which presumably they 
lityed (it would be flat, but of course we cannot tell what form it 
mi^t have taken to the mind’s eye of the clairvoyant), or it might 
have been the cuff at the time when they formed a sleeve-link. It 
is sufficient to note that they were exactly alike, and that trat?e of the 
one was left strongly upon the other, through, I suppose, their having 
been so long and so closely associated together. The next point is, I 
think, curious, as it opens out freak speculation, which, unfortunately, 
we have not rc4^ here to go into. What I allude to is the woman 
being pleased when she conld not be found, and afterwards sorry at 
her loneliness. Can there be any truth in the expression “ malignity 
of matter ? ” This would rather imply that there is. Is there 
anything in or on matter beyond the trace that is left by persons and 
as we see here by objects closely connected with it ? Now, again, 
we see how the whole scene of the loss was in point of fact repro- 
duced by the touch of the earring, how the box into which the lost 
one fell was described, even to the pattern on the lid, the exact 
corner of the box in which it lay, and the position — upside down — 
in which it fell. The subject must have looked upon, or rather seen, 
the earring in her vision as a real woman, because she laughed when 
she described her as falling upside down, a natural consequence I am 
afraid of such a spectacle. Next, the exact description of the owner, 
and her feelings towards the subject ; and finally, the lapse of time 
between the loss and the recovery — from September to (5th of March, 
a period of more than five months — all go to show how really beyond 
comprehension the phenomenon was. Can a true reason for it all be 
given ? I have no doubt, as I have said before, that there are many 
men who would give reasons, but how near the truth would they be ? 

I think we may assume that animal magnetism in its highest 
form is. one of the hidden secrets of nature, and though we are 
allowed to see the effect, we are not permitted to know the cause. 

The next series of experiments that I intend to make will he ifi 
the hope of attempting to elucidate the cause from my subject. If 
it be permitted to be known, I shall try to ascertain by what power 
he or she is able to see wl^at is seen in the vision. 

I mjy here say that’ once or twice my wife attained the highest 
development possible, that of trance or ecstasy, when she really 
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passed beyond ray power, but oould inform me of^ subjects of which I 
had no conception, but when 1 asked her any questions upon what 
she was speaking of, she replied, that the Master forbade her to (ell 
anything more than what she actually spoke to me. Fot this reason 
I say, if it he j^ermiUcd to he Icrnmn. 

It is most difficult to think of everything in the excitement of the 
moment of experiment. The excitement is vjry great -Again, the 
subject is apt to get weary, the strain appearing to be great, and by the 
time tliat an investigation is over your subject will probably tell you 
that she is tired and wants to sleep, and can see no more, so that 
nnless one started at once with the question, Whence comes tins 
power that you have of seeing what is not visible to the ordinary eye 
of mankind ? '' an explanation , could not be obtained* What the 
power is capable of has yet to be fe^ascertamdy for I am sure that in 
days long gone byv much more vras known of it, and kept secret, than 
is even dreamt of in the present day. 

In conclusion, 1 would say that each of the "pheiJIiiena related is 
absolutely true, and that each occurred in the manner I have set it 
down. There may be slips of memory, but they would err rather on 
the side of omission of fact thim of mis-statement | little inci^^ 
that have dropped out of my mind, not of any material importance, 
but making up more completely the narrative. 

J. M. SOAMES* 



THE BATTLE OF WOERTE 


I. ■ . 

I N war soldiers o! all raaks make mistakes, or fml to exOcote 
perfectly the duties assigned to them ; but the flares are, as 
well as the sucoess^ links in a eludn of events, of which Jie first 
link is the initiating order; the lh^ rictoiy or defeat. If, therefore, 
in the record of a war the histonan places only those incidents 
which are the outcome of duty done, and omits those which spring 
from duty left undone, his work is no history at all ; it may be truth, 
but it is not the whole truth. The German General Staff, sinking 
any feelings of false pride, have, however, written a real histoiy of the 
war of 1870^1. In it is recounted not only the good leading, but 
also the indifferent and the bad leading, of the German army; the 
disobedience of German commanders, as well as their obedience; and 
if it tells in vivid language of the unflinching front succ^Edally main* 
ttuned against overwhelming odds, it also paints in indelible colours 
the panic-like retreat. But neither the milituy authorities of an 
army which has won a battle or carried a campaign to a successful 
end, ncv the nation fw which that army has secured sonm great utd 
lasting gmn, mun to recall the shortcomings of indmdud men who 
have risked, and peidiaps sacrificed, their lives in tflie Cause, still less 
to punish or pass cmsBUre on thrai. Hence, it results that rarely do 
we find, on tb<* vr l”"ing «de, notice token of misbehaviour of any kind. 
It u only v^en defo^^ ensue that e^m, and fonlts are 

Bought ouh in that the bUme^ to^^ on the right 

shoulders, apd to Smve as a waining to others. Bntwhen an army 
hft a tnken pMt in a- war, it is Ihe Stoff alone that CM COmjale a real 
history of its proce^gs ; for only the Staff have in their postossion 
full materials for the rampilation. Outsiders who, as socm as a war. 
is over, epsay the task, raise their literary soperstructure oh frail 
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foundations, whilst their comments and criticisms, being founded on 
imperfect data, are frequently empirical. On the other hand, even 
when a Sta£E publishes a history, there may be very potent reasons for 
confining it to broad, general statements of facts, and patting forward 
those facts without comment. It does not seem specially wise or 
prudent to disclose at once to a foe — vanquished, it may be, for a time, 
but still thirsting and eager for revenge in* the near future — the 
vulnerable points in the arinour of the victor, fortunately overlooked 
by his opponent at the critical moment, but which are not yet 
strengthened. When a victorious army may ere long have again to 
take the field against its old, or, perhaps, a new foe or foes, a public 
pillorying of defaulters, who would again lead* it or fight side by side 
in its ranks, would hardly tend to make it look forward with confidence 
to the threatened campaign. Had Von Moltke announced in 1872 to 
united Germany that he was responsible for an unnecessary waste of 
life incurred ‘in sending the Second- Army ( -orps across the ravine at 
Gravelotte on the evening of the 18th August 1870, his prestige as a 
leader would have suffered, and confidence in the disposition ordered 
by him in any future campaign might hare been shaken. No harm 
could result from an honest avowal of the fact twenty-one years 
later, when the old and deservedly trusted leader had laid aside 
the harness of war, and had given over the leading to other hands. 
Similarly, it was not till 1887 that the German General Staff, in 
their severely critical account of the battle of Noisseville, of the 
31st August 1870, given in Kriegsgeschichtliche Einzelschriften, 
No. 8,*’ placed on record the fact of the abandonment of a position 
by two companies of a particular battalion, their losses being only one 
and five men wounded respectively. 

Since the war, however, there have come to light, from time 
to time, in various publications, either by implication or direct 
statements, some of its less satisfactory details, and now, as it 
were, as a sort of protest against the rose-coloured version of the 
campaign just given to the world from the pen of Von Moltke, 
there appears to have set in a reaction against the reticence which 
has hitherto prevailed in criticising the German operations. In 
fact, there seems to be an opinion gaining ground that plain 
speaking is necessary. In the German army are now many officers 
who, never having taken part in war, have before them as incentives 
to duty in any future campaign the brilliant deeds of their prede- 
cessors in 1870-1. “Victory," says a recent writer, “transfigures 
errors”; but errors on the battle-field lead, if not to defeat, then to 
the attainment of victory only at an unnecessary waste of life. The 
glamour which has for years encompassed* the successes of 1870-1 
having been soiuewhat dissipated by time, the incidents of the campaign 
can be regarded -in the clear and steady light of militaiy common- 
sense ; and before the rising generation of officers they can be placed 
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either as examples to be followed or as mistakes to be ayoided. 
In this movement Major Hermann Kunz, a retired officer in the 
German army, is one of the leaders. He has just produoed an ex- 
haustive and critical account of the battle of Woerth, fought on 
August 6^ 1870. That the line taken by the author finds no dklavour 
with the authorities of the German army is proved by the insertion 
in the semi-official Mjfitdr WocIienblaU of a long and very favouvr 
able review of the book, the reviewer emphasising in fact some of 
the conclusions arrived at in the work i.tself. Some of the revelations 
are startling, and almost dramatic. That they are facts and not 
fictions, is borne out by the absence of any expression of doubt or 
dissent in the WocJienbl^U review. 

But Major Kunz, whilst freely criticising the conduct of the troops 
and their leaders, is thoroughly sympathetic in his treatment of the^ 
subject ; he writes not of paper or chessboard soldiers, but of soldiers 
of flesh and blood ; he makes full allowance for the difficulties under 
which decisions are arrived at amidst the turmoil of a battle-field, where 
calmness of judgment is disturbed by the overwhelming weight of 
responsibility for human lives ; and he not only clearly describes, but 
takes fully into account, the mentfd and moral factors which influenced 
the combatants. 

Though tactics depend on the arms in use, the Germans had not, 
between 1806 and 1870, sufficiently considered how the tactics 
successfully employed against the muzzle-loading rifle in the hands of 
the Austrians should be modified in the presence of the breech^oading, 
long-range chassepot with which the Brench were armed. Another 
initial error they committed.: they under-estimated at the commence- 
ment of the war the fighting power of the French soldier, a mistake 
which led to a recklessness in leading, a foolhardiness, resulting in 
utter and almost criminal waste of German lives. In the battle, 
human nature, or rather the varieties of human nature, played a 
conspicuous part, and largely influenced its course. Contrary to the 
opinion generally held, there was, on the French side, a better display 
of discipline in battle than on that of the Germans, The French 
troops were always kept well in hand ; the first desire among the 
Germans was to get out of hand. On more than one occasion the 
French troops advanced shoulder to shoulder under heavy fire, and 
swept away their foes ; rarely among the Germans were any compact 
closed bodies to be found where needed. The fact that disorder 
naturally prevails among an attacking force advancing under fire 
would not by itself account for the utter confusion, the intermixture 
of units, and the loss of control which were characteristic of the 
German fighting in this battle. In the war of 1866, and more 
cspeciayy in that of 1870-1,. there was manifested openly among the 
leaders of lower rank a desire to act independently in action as soon 
as possible, and to fight on their own responsibility. The captain 
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loDged to escape from the ooiatrol of his battalipn commander, quite 
forgetful of the fact that his own subalterns were equally determined 
to desert him, and, on the slightest pretext, to carry off'^their 
zitgs with them, whilst in each the group leaders were 4ll on the 
looik-ont to act on similar principles with their own small squads. 
On the minds of these lower leaders had been also impressed the 
importance of outflanking the enemy, and pf taking advantage of 
ground for cover. But sound as this teaching was, the pupils 
misapplied it, by foigetting that, before an enemy, individual action 
and the part to be taken in a fight by any unit, small or large, 
must be subordinated to working in thorough co*operation with the 
units fighting alongside it. Individualism, • therefore, reigned para- 
mount. 

A striking illustration of this is given in the Regimental History 
of the Fiftieth Regiment, where it is recorded how, from the 
battalion which led the attack across the stream, the first company, 
under Captain von Burgsdorff, at once separated itself, and attacked 
the French on the Galgenburg. The leader was struck down by 
seven bullets, and the company fell back on to the low ground. 
“ What was the reason,” writes Captain von Boguslowski, “ that led 
the brave Bnrgsdorfl* to undertake this isolated attack lies buried with 
him.” It was, of course, the boldest and the bravest who, in their 
desire for glory, were to be found in the forefront of the fight in its 
earliest stages. These men were the first to fall, and those behind 
found themselves deprived of their best leaders ; with the loss of these 
came confusion; leaderless, the different groups mingled together, 
and we are told by Captain Boguslowski how, at a later period of the 
battle, when at one point in the line there was no officer remaining 
to take the command of the heterogeneous crowd of combatants, a 
regimental adjutant sprang to the front, and shouting out : All with 
yellow shoulder-straps, form up ! I will be your company chief ” ; men 
of three different regiments formed up indiscriminately into three 
zugs, of one of which the command was taken by a subaltern of the 
regiment, unknown officers of other regiments leading the two others. 

But in addition to a desire for independence, there failed among 
the German officers of all ranks a power to regard a battle except 
from their own immediate isolated standpoint. The subaltern was 
content to be an efficient leader of his zug ; at the most, he did nob 
trouble himself with any ideas of working troops in larger bodies 
than companies ; a chance shot might lay his company leader low, 
and for this eventuality he was no doubt prepared. But, unfortu- 
nately, BO officer can lead a company as a part of a battalion, unless 
he understand the principles on which, the battalion itself works. 
Similarly, there were in the higher ranks even general officq^s whose 
very devotion to the peace training of the troops actually under 
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their comixiand had cramped their views of military leading, and had 
narrowed the range of their professional studies. Excellent in work- 
ing their brigades or divisions by themselves on their own exercise 
grounds, they knew not how to act in unforeseen emergencies, when 
their brigades or divisions were but units among others, for to this ex- 
tension of their duties they had given little or no attention beforehand. 

To those whose ideaJ^ battalion is one with active-list officers as 
numerous, and the same in peace as in war, the German battalions 
which fought at Woerth must appear as motley crowds. The number 
of company officers in a German battalion taking the held in 1870 
varied generally from forty-eighty to sixty. Major Kunz states, and 
our own researches into^he question corroborate his statement, that, 
inclusive of the battalion and regimental Staffs, there were with 
every thousand German rifles only 13*7 officers on the active list ; 
the deficiency was made up by calling in lieutenants of the itfeserve 
and the Landwehr, and by appointing PorUxde Fdhnrichs (cadets) 
and non-Commissioned officers to act as officers. The fifty-three 
officers or duty-doing officers of the 46th Regiment included thirty- 
one active-list officers, eleven lieutenants of the Reserve and Land- 
wehr, and the same number taken from PorUjpic FtihnricJis and non- 
commissioned officers. Of the twelve companies, only six were led 
by company-fathers (captains). Of the thirty-one active-list company 
officers, only nine remained fit for duty after the battle, and the twelve 
company leaders on the following day were one captain, three first 
lieutenants, and eight second lieutenants, five of the latter being 
officers of the Reservo or Landwehr. The fifty-nine company officers 
of the 50th Regiment included twenty-two active-list officers, twenty- 
six second lieutenants from the Reserve and Landwehr, and eleven PorU- 
pie FdhnruTis or non-commissioned officers. Similarly were filled up the 
cadres of the non-commissioned officers. ‘‘In the war compani^ of 
1870,^' says Major Kunz, “there weire too many men, and too few officers 
and non-commissioned officers.” The best of the Reserve commanders 
were necessarily more or less rusty in drill and in knowledge of 
their work, and their power to command and to enforce obedience 
depended entirely on their personality, not on the rank they held. 
There was also much difference in the rank and file of the corps 
engaged. The Fifth Corps was an old Prussian corps, which had 
been in existence for many years, and had a well-won reputation 
to maintain. Moreover, its territorial character was of old date. 
The Eleventh Corps, on the other hand, was one of the three German 
corps formed after 1866, from the absorbed minor States. The 
regiments had been formed by contingents from l^russia, Hesse, and 
Nassau, and although the three years which had elapsed may have 
sufficed ^ weld the officers and the men with the colours into a homo- 
geneous whole infused with the spirit of stiff Prussian discipline, 
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tliere had been but few men passing into the Be^rves ; the regimentia 
when mobilised included, therefore, Reserve men brought up under 
different systems of drill, training and discipline, with no past reputa*^ 
tion to maintain, and little animated^ by esprit de corps. It is pro- 
bably to these various causes combined, rather than to any deficiency 
in personal courage, that may be ascribed any comparative want of 
tenacity and toughness exhibited by this coj^s in the battle of the 
6th of August. Remarks on the Bavarians must be deferred till their 
conduct in the battle comes under notice. 

Turning now to the French, the more closely the episodes of the battle- 
are studied, the greater the admiration with which the French private- 
soldier and regimental officer must be regarded as combatants. The pure- 
bred Frenchman, as well as the Turko and the Zouave, fought splendidly^ 
One advantage did the rank and file possess over the Germans, in 
that among their regimental leaders were nearly three times as many 
active-list officers as among their opponents ; but this alone would in 
no way account for the stubbornness with which when fighting a losing 
battle they yielded the ground only inch by inch, although it may 
have contributed to keep them together when, like lions at bay, they 
suddenly exchanged the rdlc of defence for that of offence, and 
springing on the foe, drove him back in headlong flight to seek 
safety in the woods and vineyards. The percentage of losses is one of 
the best criterions of fighting stamina. In the French regiments,, 
actively engaged, this percentage ranges from 29 up to 03’1, which 
latter means practically annihilation. On the German side, tho 
highest regimental percentage is only 37*62. Demoralisation, when 
once it sets in among an army, spreads rapidly and is highly con- 
tagious ; and no doubt the French soldier, soon finding out that any 
self-sacrifice on his part was rendered fruitless by the incapacity of 
his chiefs, preferred, later on in the war, to surrender in good time, 
rather than be the useless victim of professional ignorance in high 
places. Major Kunz, whilst claiming superiority for his own army 
in the knowledge of field service among the rank and file, points out 
that what is termed “ taking advantage of ground ” seems inherent 
in the nature of the French soldier, whilst the German finds the art 
difficult to acquire. Under fire, the tendency of the latter was rather 
to get near each other, as if for mutual aid and help, whereas the 
French relied each on himself to secure the required shelter. 

Of the French commander. Marshal MacMahon, the estimate of 
Major Kunz that he was an excellent corps commander seems to 
place him above his real value. Judging from the war of 1870-1, 
and especially the battle of Woerth, the capacity of MacMahon was 
limited to that of commanding the troops fighting immediately 
under his own eye. Here he was admirable, and his ui^daunted 
courage and perfect coolness found plenty of ^pe for their display ; 
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but the very existenQe of troops of his ’corps fighting concealed from 
his view in his immediate vicinity seems almost to have been ignored 
by him, and their proper employment and requirements remained 
unheeded, wfeilst outside the actual battle-field his thoughts seem not 
to have gone, not even to consider calling up reinforcements within 
reach, or to provide for a line of possible retreat. 

Of the capacity of the supreme commander on the German side, 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, it is not necessary to speak, as the 
battle was fought by his lieutenants independently of him, of his 
wishes, and of his orders. How these lieutenants, taking the work of 
the commander out of his hands into their own, initiated the battle 
on their own account;* how indifferently they carried their self- 
imposed task into execution; and finally, how, acting in direct 
defiance of their commander’s orders, they managed to let the 
enemy slip through the meshes of the net the Crown Prince was 
weaving for him — it is the purpose of the following account of the 
leading features of the battle to show. 

n. 

During the 5th of August, the day following the French defeat 
at Weissenburg, the Crown Prince of Prussia, doubtful as to the 
direction in which he should find Marshal MacMahon’s army, moved 
his own, the third German army, a force of about 125,000 men and- 
480 guns, on to two fronts facing west and south respectively. To 
Preuschdorf, at the junction of the fronts, the Fifth Ooi’ps, under 
General von Kirchbach, was directed. The army orders specified 
that it was to bivouac there, with its front in the direction of 
Woerth, a village two and a half miles to the west, in the valley of the 
small Sauer river, with outposts towards lleichshoffen, which is in a . 
parallel valley four miles beyond. Von Kirchbach therefore ordered 
Major-General Walther von Montbary, commanding the Twentieth. 
Brigade, forming the advanced guard and consisting of the 37th 
and 50th Kegiments, six guns and two squadrons, to cross the* 
Sauer, and to place his outposts over the heights beyond. When 
nearing the Sauer, Von Walther was met by a cavalry officer, who had 
been reconnoitring in this direction, and was informed by him that 
the river was impassable for closed bodies of troops ; that not only the 
village of Woerth, where the road crosses the stream, but also the 
heights beyond, were held by strong French detachments of all 
arms ; and, according to the testimony of the inhabitants, these 
troops belonged to certain re^ments of MacMahon’s corps, which had 
not been engaged at Weis^nburg. The General did not feel justified 
in attemptiBg to force a passage and take up the prescribed position 
for the outposts, and he therefore reported to Corps Headquarters 
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that he ehould provisionally push forward his outposts only to the 
Sauer, but that he would endeavour on the next morning to carry 
out ‘‘ the final paragraph of his orders ” — ^namely, “ cross the stream 
and place his outposts over the opposite heights.” 

And now appeared on the scene a very remarkable personage, 
Colonel von d. Esch, the chief Staff oiScer of the Fifth Corps. Whilst 
the General was placing his outposts, up camq^ this officer, fixed the 
exact position of the outposts, informed himself of the arrangements 



and intentions of the General, expressed his agreement with them, and, 
adds Major Kunz, “ promised that in the event of a serious fight, he 
would immediately send forward the whole of the corps artillery.” 

In the German service a Staff officer is the actual living embodiment 
of the authority which resides in the General on whose Staff he is, and 
as such his orders must be obeyed as if they came direct from the 
fountain-head itself ; but no Staff officer would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have dared to come to an arrangement of this kind on 
his own responsibility. It happened, however, that General von 
Kirchbach had been wounded at the battle on the previous day ; he 
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had remained with his corps, and was at Preuschdorf;* but it is most 
probable that the chief of his Stafi' found himself for a time prac- 
tically in cpmmand. Two companies of the 37th Begiment were 
placed at Goersdorff ; the second battalion of the 50th and a 
squadron at Gunstett ; the remainder of the brigade, four and a 
half battalions, with the guns and the other squadron, were posted 
centrally at the little village of Dieffenbach, one and a half mile from the 
stream. The remamder of the corps lay close at hand, farther back. 
The commanders were therefore within easy reach of each other. 
During the day the rest of the army had arrived at the prescribed 
destination : the Second Bavarian corps at Lembach, five miles north ; 
and Yon Werder’s BadSn and Wiirttemberg corps at Aschbach, nine 
miles east of Preuschdorf. The army headquarters, Von Bose’s 
Eleventh Corps, and the Fourth Cavalry Division were at Sulz, mid- 
way between the two last-named places; and the first Bavarian 
corps lay v/ithin the angle. The Crown Prince, having now discovered 
the presence of MacMahon’s army on the heights on the west of the 
Sauer, issued an army order, in which the Bavarians at Lembach and the 
Fifth Corps were directed to remain in their present positions during 
the Gth, whilst the rest pf the army was to concentrate towards them. 

From nine at night rain fell heavily till the following morning, 
and the Sauer became a rushing stream some twelve to fifteen feet 
broad, fordable for infantry at one or two places, but at others deep 
enough to cover a man to the shoulders. 

Of the three bridges at Woerth, Spachbach, and G unstett, only the 
latter was passable, and that was in the hands of the Germans ; 
nevertheless, the outposts on both sides were on the alert, and 
shots broke the stillness of the night. But other sounds were- 
audible coming from the western bank ; sounds of unrest, indi- 
cating movements of troops. Yon Walther was on the alert, and 
between three and four o’clock he rode across the stream above its 
confluence with a western branch, the Sulzbach, and he formed the 
opinion that the French were either abandoning their position or 
were strengthening against the impending attack. To clear up the 
matter — so say Major Kunz, the German Staff account, and all other 
authorities save one, which forms a most important exception — and 
to ascertain whether the French really were holding on, the General 
resolved to make an attack, and at six o’clock he sent to the corps’ 
headquarters a message to the effect that he would deliver this 
attack in an hour’s time.. The orderly who carried the message 
returned without an answer, whereupon the General, believing that 
there was complete understanding between himself and the head- 
quarters, proceeded to ;make his attack on the village of Woerth, 
employing for the purpose one battalion and the battery of the 
advanced guard. 

* See Note at the end of this article. 
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It is a most ourioas fact ^that Yon Moltke^ in his recent work, 
states that the reason for this attack was a desire on Yon 
Walther’s part to gain possession of the river-crossing at this 
point. This variance between Yon Moltke’s assertion and the state- 
ments in all other official, as well as non-official, publications is most 
remarkable. It is possible that Yon Moltke may here have raised a 
comer of the curtain of official reticence, and have disclosed the 
extraordinary spectacle of a brigadier and the chief of a Corps Staff 
jointly initiating a battle on their own account. The understanding 
come to between them on the previous day was tantamount to this. 
Whether the morning message ever reached Yon d. Esch we do not 
know. If it did, he left his comrade, as the narrative will show, 
completely in the lurch. It may, however, have missed him. That 
these officers must have been aware that the army commander specially 
wished to avoid giving battle that day is certain, for Captain von 
Boguslowski speaks of the astonishment which he felt when he saw 
General von Walther commence the action, inasmuch as it was known 
even by the lower leaders of the corps that there was to be no fight 
that day. That General von Kirchbach was not consulted in tho 
matter is evident from the written severe message he subsequently 
despatched, about 8.30, to General von Walther: “ The fight is to be 
broken off immediately ; it is not the duty of outposts to undertake 
reconnaissances in force.” As a critic remarks, a pair of field-glasses 
would have revealed all that Yon Walther wanted to find out. As 
Colonel von d. Esch is dead, the whole truth may never be known. 
It is, however, not impossible that Yon Walther was moved by the 
same spirit which subsequently seems to have influenced his brother 
generals on other battle-fields, a burning desire to get at the enemy, 
and to be the first in the fray, without reflecting on the possible 
effect of their conduct on the plans of the superior authorities. 

Although Yon Walther s fight was on a very small scale, and was 
broken off at half-past eight by Yon Walther himself before receiving 
the order already mentioned, it was the direct cause, as will be seen 
presently, of the battle which ensued. Yery strong and well-deserved 
are the censures of the Wochcnhlatt reviewer on that abuse of the 
so-called “initiative,” which, if exercised unnecessarily and without 
due reflection as to its possible consequences, may destroy the plans 
and combinations of the higher authorities, and place even the com- 
mander of an army at the mercy of some company leader, intent upon 
the exercise of a little private strategy on his own account. 

Yon Walther, either because he found that he was not supported, 
or because he soon ascertained that the French were still holding the 
heights across the stream, broke off the action about 8.30, and with- 
drew all his force save a few men who remained in the village ohurch- 
yard. It is possible that for the last half-hour the sound of guns 
two miles lower down the valley opposite Gunstett had been audible 
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to him ; but, if so^ he does not appear to have taken any notice of 
it. As, however, he rode away, there suddenly burst out from 
the northern end of the valley, over the shoulder of the hill spur, 
which, covered with wood, projects north-east to the very edge of 
the little Sulzbach tributary, a roar of guns and a rattle of rifles. 
Little did Von Walther imagine that the few rounds exchanged 
between him and the •French above Woerth were, unknown to him, 
a signal pre-arranged between the army commander and Von Hartmann, 
the commander of the Second Bavarians at Lembach, for the latter 
■ofl|per to bring into action against the French a division of his corps. 
Yet so it was. The Crown Prince, in order to provide for the con- 
tingency of a possible attack on the Fifth Corps from the opposite 
aide of the valley, had during the 5th sent directions to Von Hartmann 
to look out the following day, not only to the west, the original front, 
but also to the south, where the Fifth Corps were ; and, if he heard 
.guns in the latter direction, to send a division against the French 
left. But, strangely enough, the Staff of the army omitted to com- 
municate this order to either the Fifth or the Eleventh Corps, so that 
no one in these corps had the faintest idea that any little burning of 
powder in a skirmish on their own account was to be the signal for a 
determined attack by another part of their army, away from them, 
hidden from their sight, and which, according to the army orders, 
was to remain stationary five miles distant, whereas in fact it had 
■come much nearer. Von Walther’s mistake fades comparatively into 
insignificance before this terrible blunder of the mnch-exalted German 
General Staff in the initial real battle of the war. 

That under the training of Von Moltke the German Staff had 
approached perfection as a Staff is an accepted article of the military 
faith ; but it is sometimes forgotten that the Staff ofificers of the German 
army are, like the officers of every army, fallible human beings, liable 
to mistakes and to occasional omissions of duty. 

In the early morning, therefore, Von Hartmann’s division, lured on 
by the sound of the guns firing in Von Waltlier's engagement, entered 
the Sulzbach valley ; and filing throngh the village of Langensulzbach, 
the head of the divition issued from the southern exit at about half- 
past eight. This advance had apparently been observed by the 
French, for no sooner did the force begin to emerge from this 
village than there was opened on it from the wood-covered slopes 
directly in their front a hail-storm of chassepdt bullets, to which, 
speedily, mitrailleuses and guns added their share of projectiles. 
Swerving to their right, the Bavarians sought cover for their further 
advance in a large wood, the southern edge of which bordered a patch 
of open ground varying in width from 200 to 700 paces, which lay in 
front tpi the French position. The Bavarian guns were helpless in 
preparing for the attack, as the only artillery positions available were 
at too great a distance from the defenders to produce much effect. 
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Meantime, the advance continued, with a complete neglect of every 
precaution laid down in works which deal with training for the battle. 
That necessary preliminary duty of an advanced guard — feeling the 
enemy and ascertaining his position — was dispensed with ; reconnais- 
sance there was none ; no plan of attack seems to have. been arranged 
by the commander ; the troops were not formed up under cover, and 
each unit then directed to the objective selected for it ; but with wild 
haste and useless hurry the leading four and a half battalions were 
allowed to make for the shelter of the woods, dribbled through them 
in some fashion or other ; and arriving at length on the southern edge, 
these 2800 men found themselves in one thin scattered line 1700 
paces long, destitute of any closed reserves worth mentioning. To 
this handful of men, armed with a short-range fire-arm, and unsup- 
ported by artillery, were opposed by 9.30 nearly double their number 
of Frenchmen under cover, plying their chassepots to good effect, and 
assisted by artillery behind them. Here we will leave them for the* 
present and turn to the extreme south of the valley, where another- 
phase of misleading had been displaying itself. 

By the army orders of the 5th, the Eleventh Corps was to move 
from Sulz a short distance, wheeling to its right, and then to remain 
facing west. In conformity with this order tbe march commenced on 
the morning of the 6th, and at seven o’clock, just as Von Waltherwa& 
coming into action, the advanced guard, consisting of the six battalions 
of the 41st Brigade, began to issue from the western border of 
the wood which lay between the bivouac of the main body of the 
corps and the Sauer. About a mile in front, almost on the stream, 
lies the village of Grunstett, which, with its undestroyed bridge and 
the outlying Brusch mill, had been during the night in charge of one 
of Von Walther B battalions. At a short two miles^ distance across the 
low meadow land rise the heights of Albrechtshof, and on the 
plateau beyond can be seen an encampment of some 7000 men, the 
French division of (Jeneral Lartigue. To the right front, on the 
other side of the stream, is the dense Niederwald, but a view up tho 
valley could be obtained only from the hill north of the village. 
During the next hour the rest of the brigjide deployed from the wood, 
and a line of outposts was being taken up on the near side of the 
stream. Save the disturbing effect which must always be produced 
at any part of a line by firing in some other part, the skirmish in 
which Von Walther was engaged did not seem to have any influence 
on this advanced guard. At eight o’clock, however, a battery on the 
French side opened fire on the mill and village, and a battalion of 
French riflemen, supported by other troops, advanced to the attack. 
The divisional commander, being present the spot, at once sent 
one of his battalions to assist that already in the village.^ Tho 
advance of the French seemed to indicate the possibility of an attack 
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on the German position. His brigade Vas therefore at once divided 
into three portions j ten companies were sent to the destroyed crossing 
at Spachbach, a mile away over the hill on the right, four were kept 
with twelve guns at disposal, and the remaining ten despatched to 
Gnnstett. The case was apparently considered urgent, as the com- 
panies sent to each place were those nearest to it. In the meantime 
a ride battalion attache^ to another brigade in rear had come up, and 
went on to Gunstett. 

Here again, then, hurry ruled the day. Spachbach was in front 
of the neighbouring corps ; the presence at Gunstett of the flank 
outpost battalion of the corps showed that Spachbach was included 
in its outposts. A littla consideration would have led the divisional 
commander to ascertain that troops from hia command were required 
a mile off before he sent them aw'ay. As it was, not only brigade 
but regimental and even battalion commands were unnecessarily torn 
asunder before a shot had been fired on the German side. At 
Gunstett were collected eighteen companies from two army corps, 
two divisions, three brigades, four regiments, five battalions. At 
nine o’clock twenty-four guns came into action against the French, 
and after some fluctuations and bad leading a standing fight ensued, 
which lasted a couple of hours. 

It was at Spachbach that the disintegration of command was fatal in 
its results. At the little village, about nine o^clock, were collected a 
battalion of one regiment, half of another l)attalion of the same regiment 
and a battalion of a second regiment — altogether ten companies. What 
an opening for the officer on whom the command of this little force 
had by chance devolved ! What an opportunity for winning fame 
and glory and the coveted Iron Cross by the assumption of the 
initiative ! ’’ Directly in front was the dense Niederwald, in which 
no enemy was visible. Why not make a dash across the river, 
penetrate boldly into the heart of the enemy's position, and trust to 
luck to be backed up from the rear? But the bridge no longer 
exists ; a cart is obtained and run into the stream j shutters torn 
down from the houses are with the aid of hop-poles improvised into a 
sort of crossing, over which the men begin to scramble, some falling 
into the stream and being drowned. Erelong, five companies, three 
of one battalion, and the tw'o of the half-battalion are across ; and at 
9.30, led by some officer who is most probably exulting at his eman- 
cipation from the control of peace time, these five companies, leaving 
in the meadow land a portion of one company to cover a possible 
retreat, disappear in the Niederwald. On the same bank by degrees 
collect the other five companies near the edge of the stream, and here 
for the present, at 9.30, w^ leave them. Ere long these ten com- 
panies w|re to pay dearly for the indiscretion of their leaders. 

And now we must return to General von Walther, whom we left^ 
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at half-past eight, smarting under the written rebuke administered to 
him by the corps commander. That the evidently serious engage- 
ment which had broken out beyond the hill-top to the noyth was 
due to his ill-advised reconnaissance he did not know ; but that it 
was the Bavarians who were taking part in it he did know, because 
during his own little fight he had encountered an officer’s patrol from 
the corps and had explained the situation to him. As soon, therefore, 
as he received his corps commander’s order to break off the fight he 
despatched his adjutant, Lieut. Lauterbach, a Prussian officer, to 
Genersd von Hartmann, to inform him of the fact, and to tell that 
General that he could give him no support. 

Now, that message must influence GenenJ von Hartmann in some 
degree. Yet although Von Walther’s own immediate superior, his 
divisional commander, Lieut.-«General von Schmidt, was close at hand 
at Dieffenbach, and the corps commander at Preuschdorf, this mere 
brigadier took upon himself to communicate, directly with the com- 
mander of another corps at least two miles away. This was assuming 
high functions with a vengeance. And now again he takes the 
initiative, for the heavy firing shows that the Bavarians are in 
earnest ; so, notwithstanding the order just received, he again brings 
into action his six guns, this time trying to take in flank and rear 
the French hidden in the woods opposite the Bavarians. Shortly 
after this, Colonel von d, Esch makes his appearance and asks Von 
Walther whether he has not received the order; Von Walther 
replies in the affirmative, but gives an explanation of his conduct. 

Colonel von d. Esch takes a survey of the situation ; for some 
reason or other, unknown to him as it was to the brigadier, an 
action has begun on the right; for some other reason, equally 
unknown to him, he sees a battalion from Spachbach disappear into 
the wood to his left front, the Niederwald ; in that direction there is 
no doubt a fight is going on, for some thirty French guns are already 
in action against the German guns on the Gunstett hill. There are 
peremptory orders against a battle this day, but unless the French 
are held fast in the centre it is possible they may turn with over- 
whelming force against one or both flank corps. Lieut.-General von 
Schmidt happens to ride up ; a brief consultation is held — the corps 
commander is at Preuschdorf, but it is unnecessary to trouble him 
in the matter — and at 9.30 the order is given to bring the whole of 
the eighty-four guns of the corps into action against the French on 
the opposite side of the valley. There is some delay in carrying the 
order into effect, as owing to it being supposed that the day would 
be a day of rest for the corps, some of the gunners are cleaning up 
and drying the harness ; not until 10.3(1 is the whole of the artillery 
in action, and by that time 108 German guns are firing ard rapidly 
silencing the 48 French guns which endeavoured to meet the 
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challenge. There can be little doubt ttat Colonel von d. Esch acted 
wisely in the step he took ; moreover, an artillery action can, at any 
moment, be ]proken off > especially where a stream difficult to cross lies 
between the contending artilleries. A remarkable fact here to be noted 
is, that although firing began at seven in the morning, from that time 
until 10.30 it does not seem to have occurred to the Staff of any one 
of the three corps to endeavour to ascertain from the Staff of the other 
corps what was actually taking place with them. No Staff oflicer 
went from the Bavarians or the Eleventh Corps to find out what was 
the i^eaning of the skirmish at Woerth, nor did the Fifth Corps Staff 
seek to ascertain from the leaders of those corps their objects and 
intentions. As regard# the army commander, not one of the three 
corps leaders communicated with him. Independence carried to this 
pitch reduces higher leading to a nullity. 

But whilst the cannonade is at its height, the commander of the 
Fifth Corps arrives himself on the battle-field. The line of conduct 
which seems in accordance with the circumstances of the military 
situation, and in conformity with the requirements of ordinary disci- 
pline, would be to hold the French by a continuance of artillery fire 
only, to report at once to the army commander at Sulz, and to ask 
for orders. Somehow or other a fight had developed on either flank, 
contrary, as General von Kirchbach was fully aware, to the intentions 
of his immediate chief. By bringing his artillery into action he was 
simply doing his best to avert disaster among the corps on each side, 
and was in no way contravening his orders ; but now, at 10.30, he 
takes a step which is absolutely unnecessary from a tactical point of 
view, and which was nothing less than sheer disobedience. He 
determines to send forward his infantry across the stream to occupy 
Woerth and the heights beyond. The withdrawal of infantry from a 
fight is an acknowledged token of failure. The Crown Prince's army 
is now, therefore, committed to a battle by the fiat of a subordinate- 
insubordinate is almost a more appropriate word— commander. At 
the same time he sends to the two neighbouriug commanders, informing 
them of his intentions, and requesting their co-operation; and he 
reports his proceedings to the Crown Prince. But, now, it was a case 
of three kings of Brentford. General von Bose at Gunstett had no 
intention of disobeying the order he had received, which fixed the 
Sauer for the limit of his advance, and he returned an answer to that 
effect. Some few companies of his corps had escaped from control, 
and had, as we have seen, gone across into the Niederwald. If 
General von Bose was himself aware of the fact, he displayed real 
strength of character in letting that handful of men reap the conse- 
quences of disobedience ^ratl&er than be drawn himself into a similar 
act by lotting his corps become involved in an action on their account. 
With his own corps (some 20,000) close at hand, he could regard with 
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cool contempt the attacks of Lartigue’s division 4n front of him. But 
when his negative reply reached Von Kirchbach, the latter, possessed 
by the demon of hurry, had already commenced his fittack, and a 
reiterated request was returned, with a result which will be narrated 
further on. It was not till 11.30 that the demand for help reached Von 
Hartmann on the northern dank ; and here had during the previous 
two hours been enacting a drama, which a little more energy on the 
part of the French might have transformed into a bloody tragedy. 
From 9.30 the dribbling up of Bavarian troops continued, increasing 
the numbers of the attacking force to 7250, but prolonging the 
line to 4000 paces, with a gap of 500 paces in its eastern part 
whilst the French had increased the number of the defenders to 
6300, with two battalions in reserve. Under these circumstances 
further advance was hopeless, and even single control of the long line 
was impossible. 

“ Such was the aspect of affairs when,” says the Staff account, “ a 
Prussian orderly officer brought verbal instructions to General von 
Hartmann at 10.30 a.m. to suspend the contest.” Up to the present 
time, until the publication of Major Kunz s work, the same “ Prussian 
orderly officer ” has been a “ child of mystery ” ; he has been the 
great unknown.” In 1873 Major von Hahnke, who had been one 
of the senior Staff officers at the army headquarters, wrote : ** By 
what Prussian officer and on whose responsibility this order was 
delivered has not been ascertained.” Some few years ago the writer 
of this article was enabled to obtain communications on this matter 
fromGeneral von Bln menthal, the. chief of the Staff of the third army, 
and also from General von Kirchbach; but the mystery remained as 
deep as ever. Major Kuhz seems to supply the missing link in the 
evidence, which now points almost conclusively to Major-General 
von Walther’s messenger, Lieut. Lanterbach, as the “Prussian 
orderly officer ” in question. If this be the case, the communication 
received by Von Hartmann was no order to him ; it was merely the 
report of an order given in another corps by its own commander. 
But Von Hartmann, even if it were an order from the supreme 
commander of the army, should not have obeyed it blindly ; he should 
have asked himself the simple question whether, since it was issued, 
matters had not so entirely altered as to render it obviously inap- 
plicable to the situation. The message, order, or communication was 
to the effect that the battle was to be broken off. At the time of 
its despatch, 8.30 a.m., there was but little firing going on, save 
from the French on the hill- side immediately in front of General 
von Hartmann. But since its despatch there had been a gradually 
increasing sound of guns, culminating in the roar of some 150 pieces 
over the hill- top beyond. And yet Von Hartmann regarded ffie order 
as imperative, and he proceeded to withdraw his troops. It does 
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not seem to have occurred to him to cofiitinae a delaying hght, and 
to send a Staff officer at once to the Mfth Corps to ascertain what was 
taking place there. Major Kunz, dealing with this episode, remarks : 
“ The cloak df Christian charity has, after the brilliant victory of the 
6th of August, been thrown over this and many other so-called ‘ misun- 
derstandings.^ This is one more proof of the magnanimity of the 
Crown Prince.” Slowly and in disorder was the withdrawal of the 
Bavarians carried out, and so dispersed and scattered were the troops, 
so difficult was it found to rally them for a fresh advance, that, 
although Von Hartmann at 11.30 promised to renew the action, 
practically the second Bavarian corps took no part in the furtlier 
course of the battle. « 

The conduct of the Bavarians in this battle, their indifferent 
display of soldiering, has given rise to much comment. French 
writers have seized on it as a proof of indifference, if not of antagon- 
ism, to the German cause. Here we believe they are wrong, for 
war with France was the cry of the people of Bavaria rather than of 
their leaders. Still, a corps in which the highest percentage of loss 
is only 11.5, and which cannot be rallied for a renewed attack, can 
hardly claim to have done its work well on the battle-field. We are 
inclined to attribute the failing of the Bavarians to the facts that 
they had been but indifferently trained in peace time, and that general 
service having been introduced into Bavaria only in 1867, they were 
short of good reserve men. Further,” says Major Kunz, “ there 
was absent among the Bavarians the stiff Prussian drill ; a certmn 
laxity had even been introduced into the regulations. The painfully 
exact adherence to time was wanting in all Bavarian evolutions and 
drill motions ; with this disappeared much of the cohesion of the 
detachments ; and the inner holding together and the confidence of 
single units in themselves and their leaders were only too easily lost. 
‘ Home was not built in a day/ and three years are not enough to 
make up for what has been neglected for half a century.” Nobly 
did the Bavarians retrieve their character during the course of the 
campaign ; but Woerth gave no forecast of the bravery and endurance 
which characterised them in the trying episodes of the winter of 1870 
in the south-west of France. 

And now we must return to the centre, where, at 10.30, Von 
Kirchbach, with support withdrawing from his right and about to 
be refused to him on his left, is sending his infantry into action. 
The foot of the heights which the General proposed to seize lay 
beyond the meadow land some 1000 paces broad, through which 
flows the Sauer. The state of the crossings over the stream has 
been already described. Tire village of Woerth, unoccupied by the 
French, lies partly on the stream itself. From the Woerth-Hagenau 
which borders the farther edge of the meadow land, rise the 
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Ixdglits, some two or three hundred feet to the plateau, on which are 
sitnafeed the villages of Froschwiller and Elsasshausen. The slopes 
themselves bend in and out, forming a series of spurs and valleys, and 
are covered with vine and hop plantations. Woerth on tlie right, and 
the Galgenburg spur a mile south, nearly opposite Spachbach, would 
naturally be the first objectives of troops crossing at these two points. 
The Niederwald itself lay to the left beyond the sphere of operations 
for the corps. On the plateau had already shown itself in force the 
main body of MacMahon’s army. Shortly after moving forward his 
infantry, Von Kirchbach received from his commander a peremptory 
order to break off the attack ; but such commands were, on the 
6th of August, only spoken to the wind, ani to break off now was 
impossible. At Von Kirchbach’s disposal were, besides his 84 guns 
already in action, some 21,000 rifles, and from this host of men 
against the position already described, were sent, almost to certain 
destruction, at 10.30, only nine companies, 1800 men of the 37th 
Begiment to Woerth, and only eight companies, 1600 men of the 
50th, by Spachbach. But first the Sauer had to be crossed, and for 
this no preparation was made, no thought bestowed upon it by the 
“ brain of the German army. 

Out of the 1373 men missing after the battle, 777 belonged 
to the troops which crossed at these points, and of them, 214 to 
those now moving forward. The rushing Sauer reaped a rich 
harvest from the want of ordinary prevision. It was only after 
great delay under fire, and in straggling order, that these two hand- 
fuls of soldiers arrived at the opposite bank, and then made for 
the points of attack ; soon all tactical cohesion was lost, and the 
smaller units,^ inextricably mixed up, fought on a line a mile long, 
directing their efforts mainly through the village, and in isolated 
attempts against the hill. For one whole hour were these men left 
alone, unsupported, except by artillery, in the desperate struggle to 
gain ground, and even to maintain themselves in position in the face 
of overwhelming odds; and then, at 11.30, occurred on their left a 
catastrophe which well-nigh rendered their condition hopeless. For 
two hours the five companies of the Eleventh Corps had been carrying 
on a fight, at first against a lesser force of Zouaves in the Niederwald ; 
but after a time the French were reinforced. The 900 Germans 
found 1300 determined enemies opposed to them. Gradually they 
were pressed back to the edge of the wood by which they had 
entered. The five companies on the near bank stood calmly quiescent. 
Presently the Germans in the wood gave way, took to their heels, and 
all ten companies, save a few men, literally bolted, and in wild panic 
these 2200 Germans did not cease their flight till the stream waa 
between them and the triumphant Zouaves. That the victors^ did not, 
turning to the north, pursue their victorious career, and roll up the 
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newly arrived men of .the Fifth Corps, due, perhaps, to the fact 
that into a comer of the Niederwald, ^ Captain Boguslowski, of the 
50bh Eegiment, had thrown himself with that portion of his com- 
pany which he had managed to keep under his personal command. 
At 11,30 help is sent by Von Kirchbach to Woerth, 1600 men 
being despatched thither ; but these made little impression on the still 
superior forces opposed tp them. There is no well-considered plan of 
attack, no throwing forward of strong lines one behind the other 
in succession, so as to sweep by ever-increasing force the enemy in 
their way. An hour later, 800 more men come up ; but not till one 
o’clock does the General determine on a real attack in force. The 
arrival of a fresh corps lon his right, the First Bavarians, seems to 
have released him from the necessity of any longer keeping troops in 
reserve ; and from that time, but very slowly, the Fifth Corps 
gradually gained ground in spite of the brilliant counter-strokes of 
closed bodies of French, which, advancing in perfect order, drove them 
back for a time down the hill-side. By 2.30 the edge of the plateau 
is won, and here, after a four hours’ isolated struggle, in which the 
toughness of the rank and file of a well-drilled IVussian corps and 
the devotion and self-sacrifice of the Prussian officer were brilliantly 
displayed, the long-looked-for support comes by the arrival of the 
Eleventh Corps at the northern edge of the Niederwald, which bounds 
the plateau at its southern end. 

Before, however, sketching the proceedings of the latter corps, 
it may be well to see what has taken place at the seat of 
command of this army of independent lieutenants. The Crown 
IMnce had in vain sent orders to break oif any action which might 
have been commenced; however, the guns being still heard, be 
at noon proceeded to the battle-field, where he arrived about 
1 P.M., and, says the Staff account, personally assumed the conduct 
of the battle.” For once the compilers have indulged, perhaps 
ironically, in fiction. The plan which the Prince had formed, and which 
was thoroughly sound, was to delay the frontal attack by the Fifth 
Corps until the flank of the French should have been turned by the 
Eleventh Corps and First Bavarian Corps now coming up, respectively, 
but it could not be put into execution because Von Kirchbach had 
already committed his entire corps to the frontal attack. One corps, 
the Wiirttembergers, approaching from the left rear, had not yet 
entered into the struggle ; it had only just arrived at Gunstett, and to 
it was sent the order to pass round the right flank of the French, and 
to march directly on their rear, on their only line of retreat, to 
Eeischoffen. Meantime, the Prince could be little more than a mere 
spectator of the proceedings^of an army “ run riot.” 

The timing movement carried out by the out-flanking corps, the 
Eleventh, commenced about 11.30 on the receipt of the reiterated 
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request for help. General ^on Bose divided Jbis force into three 
columns, and, wheeling to the right, moved against the right flank of 
the French ; the right column, about 4480 strong, crossed the Sauer 
at Spachbach, and without much difiiculty gained possession of the 
eastern portion of the Niederwald. The left column, 5630 strong, 
passed by Biirrenbacb and Morsbionn on to the plateau, but, opposed 
only by cavalry attacking them over bad grpund, easily reached the 
western part of the Niederwald. It was the centre column of some 
7000 which crossed at Gunstett, and made for the AlbrechtshaUser. 
heights, that alone met with any real resistance ; but the resistance 
was of the most stubborn kind : it was here that the remnant of 
Lartigue’s division, numbering at the outsidi3 4000 men, left entirely 
to itself and refused aid by MacMahon, opposed the turning move- 
ment. Driven back slowly, but always taking advantage of a 
favourable moment for a counter-attack, this small band of heroes 
fought to the limit of human endurance, and at last, with losses 
varying in the five regiments from 29 to 77*5 per cent., they fell 
back westward, fighting through the wood, and then disappeared from 
the battle-field. In the leading of the corps, which is much extolled 
by Major Kunz as devoid of hurry and with perfect control, the 
curious feature is the way in which the unity of regiments and 
brigades was totally ignored, each column being a mixed group of the 
units close at hand at their starting-points. 

And now came the final act of disobedience. Lieut.-General von 
Obernitz, when leading the Wtirttembergers across the valley, received 
from the Crown Prince the order, already mentioned, to march on the 
rear of the French ; but, shortly afterwards, the Prussian officers coming 
from the battle raging on the plateau told him that reinforcements were 
imperatively required there, and urged him tu come to their aid. Again 
the spirit of knowing “ better than one’s betters” exercised its pernicious 
influence, and although the power of determining when and whether 
reinforcements shall be sent to any point of the battle-field should, 
above all others, rest absolutely with the supreme commander, 
General von Obernitz elected to judge for himself, and on to the 
plateau he led his troops. For yet two hours the now utterly mixed 
up German troops were kept from Frosch wilier by the intrepid 
bravery of their foes. 

But now the toughness of the infantry of the Fifth German Corps 
was about to be rewarded ; the moment for their revenge on those 
who had sent to destruction their five thousand dead and wounded 
— of whom nearly four thousand belonged to the four regiments, 
37th, 50th, 6th, and 4Cth, first across the stream — was close at 
hand. It was a grand revenge; it was 'the splendid victory, which 
was to crown with laurels the men who had sinned againgf them. 
Whilst they had been so stubbornly holding on to the vine-clad slopes^ 



time had been givei;^ for the gradually* cloBing round of MacMahon’s 
45,000 men by the greater portion of the overwheiming host of their 
enemies And now the French, attacked from the north, south, and 
east, at last broke, and, covered by a small rear-gnard, fled away out of 
touch and sight of the victors through the gap so generously left 
open to them by that independent lieutenant, General von Obernitz. 

The Germans gaine^ their victory by sheer weight of numbers, and 
the support given to their infantry by an artillery overwhelmingly 
superior in number of guns, technical efficiency, and tactical employ- 
ment that of their opponents. The French owed their defeat to the 
mediocrity of their commander. Against critics and commentators 
on the acts of soldiers in the field, it is sometimes alleged that they are 
“ wise after the event ” ; as regards the battle of Woerth, it is only by 
wisdom of this kind that the leading soldiers, who took part in it, 
can find any ground of justification for their proceedings. Well 
might a German officer of the very highest rank say, as he after- 
wards did, We were within an ace of losing the battle; but the 
French did not know it, and I hope they never may.” Probably 
they know it now. 

Lonsdalk Halk. 

Note. — Captain von Boguslowski, whose name occurs in this article, is 
now a Lieutenant-General, and has, this month, published in the MUitdr-^ 
Wochenblattf three articles on the Battle of Woerth. Tlie tone of the 
articles is decidedly apologetic as regards the conduct of those ofiicers who, 
at the time, weT*e of rank similar to that he now holds. The General also • 
discusses questions of evidence as to the times of the receipt of orders,, 
drc., but I do not see that he shakes the evidence adduced by Major 
Kunz. He says, however, tiuit during the afternoon of the oth he saw 
General von Kirchbach sitting in a waggon at tlie advanced guard. A 
paragraph in the last aHicle of tire series may be quoted as confirming the 
views I have expressed as to “ wisdom after the event.” “ This conduct ” 
— utter neglect of the right wing and concentration of attention solely on 
the 5th German Corps — “ of the French commander forms the simplest and. 
best justification of Kirchbac;h.” 

L. H. 
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W E are in a better position to consider calmly the state of 
South-Eastern Europe than we were in last year, when the 
air was full of disquieting rumours and all Europe in a state of 
nervous excitement. The importance of the question is undiminished, 
and the fate of the East may depend upon the knowledge which 
the people of England have in regard to the interests which are 
at stake. 

A little while ago a distinguished writer in this Ekview congratu- 
lated us upon the fact that, whatever may happen in Europe, England 
can maintain a strict neutrality, and he was grateful for the fact that 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and his policy are both dead and beyond 
the hope of resurrection. England is never again to prop up the 
rotten fabric of Ottoman rule. 

Such statements as these are adapted to the purpose of a stump 
orator, but they seem to me strangely misplaced in an article designed 
to instruct the people. Things may happen in Europe that would 
make neutrality a greater calamity than war, and no great party in 
England will ever adopt a peace at any price '' policy. The question 
whether England will be drawn into the next great European war 
is an open question, which can only be decided when the time comes, 
and it is certain that the Government of that time, whether Liberal 
or Conservative, will act in view of the circumstances, and, if nfeces- 
sary, go to war to defend the interests and the honour of the Empire, 
and at the same time the general interests of Europe. 

But with this general question I have nothing to do. 1 am con- 
cerned only with the question of the reljifion of England to the East. 
It is easy to abuse Lord Stratford, because he is dead and t^e world 
has mostly forgotten what his policy was, and the phrase propping 
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up the rotten fabric? of Ottoman rule ^ has done service so long in 
covering up the ignorance of popular writers that it seems almost 
ungenerous, to inquire exactly what it ^^ns. The most charitable 
explanation of the phrase is that at som^^ time the English Govei*n- 
ment has adopted and carried out a policy of supporting and defend* 
ing the Turkish Government in its gross abuse of its power over its 
subjects ; or, at least tb defend it without taking its rottenness into 
consideration, and that this was the special characteristic of the policy 
of Lord Stratford. 

Nqw, I venture to affirm that during the last fifty years no English . 
Government has ever adopted such a policy, and that no English 
ambassador at Constantfnople has ever been farther from acquiescence 
in such a policy than Lord Stratford. Probably the two most pro- 
minent characteristics of Lord Stratford and his policy were his 
absolute devotion to English interests and his intense hatred of all 
rottenness. He was as devoted to England as Bismarck is to Ger- 
many ; and he would never have sacrificed one British soldier to save 
the Ottoman Empire for its own sake. If he favoured the Crimean 
war, it was solely because he believed that British interests were at 
stake. And we may go even further than this. He did not believe 
that it was possible to save the Turkish Empire in the interest of 
England, unless it could be radically and thoroughly reformed. His 
chief work during his last two missions to Constantinople was to 
expose and attempt to eradicate the corruption and oppression which 
reigned there. Had the Congress of Paris adopted his views, and left 
him hero to carry them out, it is possible that the Turkish Empire 
might have been refonued. 

I do not care to defend Lord Stratford. He needs no defence. I 
wish simply to call attention to the fact that he never upheld rotten- 
ness, and that all his energies were devoted to the defence of what he 
believed to be British interests. And so of the policy of all great 
English statesmen. I have often had occasion to crV.;icise the actions 
of the British Government in the East. Many grievous mistakes have 
been made, through ignorance or misjudgment ; but the general 
policy of all Ministries has been to defend and uphold Turkey no 
further than was essential to the defence of English interests, and 
they have done all that seemed to them possible to ameliorate the 
condition of the people of the country. The apparent exceptions to 
this rule, such as the action of Lord Beaconsfield at the time of the 
Bulgarian massacres, all admit of a more or less satisfactory explana- 
tion. We know now from the confessions of Sir Heniy Elliot, that 
Lord Beaconsfield was at th^t time anticipating the deposition of the 
Sultan, and the esfcablishmmt of oonstithtional government at Con- 
8tantm<i|>le under Sir Henry's Midhat P&sha. 

England is sometimes represented as having been the friend of the 
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Tark, ^Hle Enssia has poured out her blood and treasure for the 
emancipation of the oppressed Christians. In fact, the English and 
the Russian people have equally sympathised with the Christians of 
Turkey, while the Governments have acted for their own interests- — 
the one for defence, and the other for aggrandisement. And it is 
certainly to the honour of the English Government that, so far as 
there has been any settlement of the Eastern question, it has been 
settled in the interest of the people of the East, and in accordance 
with the principles of England rather than of Russia. Roumania, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Greece are free States where the 
people rule ; they owe their emancipation from Turkish rule in no 
small degree to Russia, but they owe their liberty and independence 
in an equal degree to England. Annexed to Russia, they would have 
been less free than they were under the Sultan. 

So much for the past. * As to the future, I am quite ready to 
admit that no policy should be adopted simply because it is tradi- 
tional, But, on the other hand, a departure from long established 
principles must be justified by good and substantial reasons, and 
not simply by an appeal to the ignorance and the prejudices of the 
people. Lord Rosebery is as little likely to be moved by such con- 
siderations as Lord Salisbury. It is in no sense a party question. 

The question in its simplest form is this — Has England any vita) 
interest in preventing the occupation by Russia of Constantinople 
and the Balkan Peninsula ; and, if so, how can this interest be best 
defended ? Other Powers may have an equal or greater interest in 
this question, but that does not diminish in any way the responsibility 
of England in the defence of her own interests. It is a stimulus to 
action rather than an excuse for neutrality. Nor is it any answer to 
this question to show that England and Russia ought to be friends 
and allies in Central Asia. They ought to be, but they are not, 
never have been, and never will be until Russia ceases to be what 
she is, a nation with an insatiable thirst for more land. It is equally 
aside from the mark to prove that the government of the Sultan is 
weak and corrupt. It may be, but it does not follow that the sub- 
stitution of the government of the Czar would either improve the 
condition of the people or favour the interests of , England. 

There are but two prbbable solutions of the Eastern question, and 
England has to decide which of these moat accords with her own 
interests, and whether she has any vital interest in securing the one 
rather than the other. As things now stand in Europe, she certainly 
has the power to do so if it is worth her while. The one solution is 
the natural one which has already made great progress, and resulted 
in the establishment of Greece and the .Balkan States. It secures 
self-government to the people as fast as they are emancipate from 
Turkish rule. It would soon give it to Macedonia and Crete. It 
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lirould give it to Egypt as soon as England can safely withdraw her 
troops. If the Saltan should find it necessary to leave Constantinople^ 
it would make this and the adjacent territory a free city, under 
Europeah protection, with the free navigation of the Straits for all 
nations. It would leave the Turks to rule in Asia Minor, where they 
•constitute three-fourths of the population, but with a reduced power, 
which would force them to recognise the rights of^their Christian 
subjects^ It would perhaps lead to the separation of the Arabs from 
the Turks, as these nationalities have nothing in common but their 
religion. It might take fifty years to bring about all these changes, 
and they might be modified by circumstances now unforeseen, but 
in general this is the nfttural and just solution of the question. Thirty 
years ago it might have seenfied absurd to suggest it as possible, but 
no one who knows the people and is familiar with the events of 
these years would now think of it as otherwise than rational and 
probable. 

One advantage of this natural solution of the Eastern question is that 
4t involves no infringement upon the rights or legitimate interests of 
«.ny nation in Europe. It is not an anti- Russian solution. It does 
not in any way dishonour her or hinder her self-development. For 
many years she has disclaimed all intention of annexing any more 
territory in Europe ; and however little faith we may have in regard 
to such declarations, they are so far valuable that Russia has not 
yet committed herself before the world to any career of conquest in 
South-Eastern Europe. It is not at all impossible that if she saw 
■clearly that annexation was impracticable, she might heartily join 
hands with England and other Powers in facilitating the natural 
eolution of the question. There are, and always have been, intelligent 
men in Russia who regard the conquest of Constantinople as totally 
opposed to the interests of the Empire, and it must be acknowledged 
that the present attitude of Russia towards the Balkan States has 
grown out of wounded pride and jealousy of the influence of other 
States, rather than out of any immediate desire to annex this 
territory. Could Russia be brought into harmonious action with 
other Powers for a prospective settlement of the question, the peace 
of Europe would be assured. 

Another advantage of this natural solution is that it would favour 
Sn the highest degree the interests of commerce. I do not say that 
England alone would gain by this, but all that England asks in any 
part of the world is a chance for free competition, and this would be 
^assured. In the progress and prosperity of these new nations she 
would find an ever-growing market. Constantinople would no doubt 
eufier for a time, but it wo^d n#b be long before she would rise again 
<iO bec«me a great commercial centre for the East. 

But the great argument in favour of this arrangement is that it is 
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tfe© onlj just and righteous solution of the question, and consequently 
the only one whieh can be permanent. What possible justice cm 
there be in condemning these people who are just escaping from the 
yoke of Turkey to groan under the much heavier yoke of itussia ? 
They have a right to themselves and to work out their own destiny. 
They have waited long centuries for the opportunity^ and those who,, 
of late years, lave had the chance have provA^d to the world their 
capacity to govern themselves. Even the Turkish Parliament in 
Constantinople displayed an amount of wisdom and energy which 
astonished the world, and might possibly have saved the Empire if it 
had not alarmed the Caliph by its independence and been condemned 
by him to a violent death. n 

The other, and the only other, probable solution of the Eastern 
question is the annexation of Constantinople and the Balkan Statea 
to Busaia. lloumania would necessarily go ^ith them. It is hardly 
probable that these States would be ostensibly annexed at first. It 
would be the old story of Poland or Georgia, but the end would be 
inevitable and it would come speedily. No one familiar with the 
history or policy of llussia can have any doubts about this. Nor do* 
I suppose that any one doubts that this is the solution of the question at 
which Bussia is now aiming, although she has made no open declaration 
of this purpose, but rather denied iti If there were no such purpose 
on the part of Bussia, there would be no Triple Alliance and no 
Franco-Bussian alliance. France and Germany would bo left to settle 
their territorial questions as best they could, and the rest of lOurope 
would have no fear of war. 

Bussia has nothing to fear from (jlenriany and Austria if she i& 
meditating no farther annexation in Europe, and she has no interest 
whatever in the question between France and Germany. The real 
danger of the Franco-Bussian alliance is that it is essentially aggressive. 
Neither Power feared any attack, but France hopes to regain her lost 
provinces, and Bussia to acquire new ones by improving the first 
opportunity to engage Europe in war. This is the plain logic of the 
situation, and yet when we ask who it is in Bussia that cherishes 
these warlike purposes, we are almost inclined to accept the theory of 
Tolstoi’s Peace and War,” that such events are controlled by blind 
Fate. The Czar claims to be a man of peace, and those who know 
him best assure us that he does not desire war. We may admit that 
this is true, but it is no less true that he is moving steadily on to an 
attempted conquest of South-Eastern Europe. I do not know a 
Eussian who doubts it. It is the force of what American statesmen 
used to call manifest destiny ”-~the force of a fixed idea — which 
unconsciously controls subordinate etents,rand directs them towards 
an end which men are not quite ready to confess even to thein«elves. 

What we have to consider then is the question how far England ia 
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interested in this extension of the Bussian {k>wer over South-Eastern 
Europe. If England has no interest in preventing it, we may be sure 
that it will , be attempted within the next few years. Supposing 
Bussia to be successful, it is hardly possible to measure the importance 
of the results which would follow in Europe. The more obvious 
changes would begin with the Black Sea, which would become a 
Bussian lake, with the«Asiatic as well as the European sho res under 
the control of Bussia; the Marmora and the Straits also Buasian, 
with a Eussian Custom-house at the entrance of the Dardanelles, 
Constantinople would become the great naval arsenal of the Empire, 
absolutely secure from attacks, but always ready to send out its fleets 
into the Mediterranean.® Boumania and the whole Balkan Peninsula 
would be Russian territory, with the Adriatic as its western boundary. 
This is no fancy sketch. Every one who knows the country knows 
that there is no possible stopping-place in annexation until the Adriatic 
is reached. Albania might exist as a separate State after the annex- 
ation of Macedonia to a small State like Bulgaria, but not after the 
annexation of Bulgaria to Bussia. 

The annexation of these countries to Russia would not be a source 
of expense and weakness like the wastes of Central Asia. They would 
add enormously to the wealth and power of the Empire. They could 
easily furnish and support half a million of soldiers. They abound in 
wealth of every description, mineral as well as agricultural, and are 
inhabited by races far superior to the native Russian, although mostly 
of Slavic origin . The possession of these countries, together with 
( Constantinople, their wealth, their population, especially their geo- 
graphical position, would at least double the military power of Russia 
in its relations with Europe, and give vast commercial advantages, 
not only in the control of territory, but also of lines of communication 
between Europe and Asia. She might not improve them very 
wisely, but she would certainly prevent any one else from improving 
them. 

These are obvious results. There are others equally startling and 
important, which are not so generally considered. The most serious 
is the inevitable destruction of the Austria-Hungarian Empire, which 
must follow the occupation of the Balkan Peninsula by Bussia. 
Statesmen have foreseen this, and that is the reason why they tell us 
that Austria rather than England is most interested in resisting the 
advance of Russia. Bismarck saw it at the time when it was his 
policy to annex an important part of Austria to the German Empire, 
and he then encouraged Russia. He saw it later when he had 
abandoned this ^policy, and then he formed -the Triple Alliance to 
defend Austria against Russia as well as Germany against France. 
Beacon^eld saw it and realised its full meaning for the rest of 
Europe, when he favoured the. id€a of, annexing the Balkan Penine^l a 
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but they barbour this delusion no longer. They realise that in defend- 
ing the independence of Eonmania and Bulgaria they are defending 
themselves. 

The destruetion of the Anstria'^Hangarian Empire would follow the 
advance of Enssia, not simply because this advance could only take 
place after the defeat of the Austrian armies in a great war, and the 
consequent weakening of her power, nor because such an advance 
would plant the Eassian power along the whole line of the eastern 
and southern frontiers of the Empire ; but ifcill more from the very 
nature of the Empire itself. Half the people in the Empire are 
Slaves, and should Eussia annex the Balkan Peninsula, it is absurd 
to suppose that she would leave the rest of the Southern Slaves under 
the rule of the Hungarians, which they themselves already resent. 
The Empire would inevitably break up, all the Southern Slaves going 
to Bussia, and the Germans to Germany, if that Empire still existed 
after its defeat by France and Eussia. Something might be left to 
bear the name, but Austria-Hungary would disappear as a great 
Power. The changes which might result^ from a great Franco- 
Russian victory do not concern us here, I am not defending the 
Triple Alliance. The destruction of the Austrian Empire would 
result directly from the annexation of the Balkan Peninsula to Bussia, 
and it would be iuevitable, however that annexation might be brought 
about. 

Another result of this advance of Eussia would be that the Turkish 
Empire, if it still continued to exist in Asia Minor after the loss of 
Constantinople, as it probably would for a time, would be under the 
absolute control of Eussia. The Sultan would reign by favour of the 
Czar, and in the interest of Eussia. This also would still further 
increase the military and commercial power of Eussia. The Czar 
cannot now enter upon a war in Europe without considering the 
chance of finding arrayed against him the army of the Sultan, 
400,000 strong. But for this we know that he would have already 
occupied Bulgaria. The simple removal of this danger would not 
only give him greater freedom of action, but would add so much 
to the active force which he could put into the field in case of 
war. 

Such are in brief some of the results which would follow a Russian 
settlement of the Eastern question. They are so stupendous that 
there is great danger of our taking it for granted that they cannot 
happen. If England declines to interfere and there is a great 
European war in which France and Eussia are decidedly successful, 
these things are sure to happen^ and it is folly to refuse to consider 
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alow, iriilla tibite ^ 4ita6, wbet/b^ England, has any interest in pre^ 
venting such a ca^ti^he or not. If England were really, as some 
Englishmen «seehi to dlaim, an isolated island in the sea with no 
foreign relations, she might look with a certain amount of equanimity 
upon the calamities of Europe; but in fact the British Empire is the 
greatest that the world has ever seen, and its interests and its respon- 
sibilities are commensusate with its size. It cannot abdicate or ignore 
them without seeking its own destruction. Nor can England separate 
her interests altogether from those of Europe. She is a part of 
Euro^, and while she wisely refrains from interfering in the internal 
affairs of other States and maintains a friendly neutrality in their 
local conflicts, she neven has been and never can be neutral when the 
interests of the Continent are at stake. 

They are certainly as much at stake in this question of the supre- 
macy of liussia as they were when Napoleon commenced his career 
of conquest. His rule in Europe would have been benignant in 
comparison with what maybe expected of the Czar, unless we are 
ready to accept the Russian idea that what the world most needs is 
the destruction of European civilisation and the building np of one 
peculiarly Russian upon its ruins. Would this be progress in the 
eyes of the' Liberal party and the working men of England who have 
always held Russian ways in utter abhorrence ? Or can any one 
imagine that Mr. Gladstone, the great champion of civil and religious 
liberty, is likely to feel that he has no interest in the extension of 
Russian rule over South-Eastern Europe ? It is only necessary to 
ask these questions to see the absurdity of these suppositions. 

The immediate interest of England herself in the advance of Russia 
is not less than that of Europe. The commercial and political interests 
of England are equally opposed to any extension and development of 
the power of Russia by conquest in South-Eastern Europe, which would 
enable her not only to destroy British markets and hinder British 
commerce, but would also give her a military supremacy in Europe 
which would endanger the whole British Empire, or at least force 
England to unprecedented expenditure for national defence. The new 
complication of an alliance between France and Russia increases the 
danger to England. Where will France find its compensation for^e 
extension of Russia ? The recovery of the lost provinces would Be a 
very small thing in comparison with the enormous development of 
Russian power. The Colonial Empire of England would exactly meet 
the ideas of Frenchmen, and cost Russia nothing. There is no use in 
dosing our eyes to the possibility of such an arrangement as this. 
Stranger and more unexpected things have happened in Europe within 
the last fifty years. There is no question here of England’s picking 
the chqfitnuts out of the fire for her neighbours; and, I venture to say, 
that whatever Gfovemment may be in power, if the crisis oomes, 
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England will fight, and fight to the death, to defend the intepests ol 
]^urope, and her own. 

. Bat I am not pleading for war, nor even that England; should join 
the Triple Alliance. The only question is, whether England cannot 
do something in the interests of peace by letting it be distinctly 
understood that she will never tolerate the Bussian solution of the 
Eastern question. It is certain that she will i?ot, if she can prevent 
it. But all this talk about neutrality, and the efforts that are made 
by the press to prove that England has no longer any interest in Con- 
stantinople, are direct incentives to war. The Bussians and the Turks 
are beginning to believe that all this is serious, and that Bussia can 
do whht she pleases here without fear of England. The impression 
that this policy will prevail in England under a Liberal Government 
is undermining English influence here, and encouraging the hopes of 
Bussia. It is quite time to let the world ufiderstand that this is a 
mistake, as it certainly is. 

The policy of England in regard to the advance of Bussia is clear, 
but it is not so clear what is to be done meanwhile with the 
Turks. It would be an immense relief to all %e world, and 
especially to the people of the East, if this question could be settled 
off-hand, and fiijished once for all. The world is weary of it and 
impatient over it. But there is no hope of any immediate and final 
settlement. No statesman in Em’ope would attempt it. Nothing but 
an expectant policy is now possible. 

“ ’Tis true *tis pity ; 

And pity ’tis 'tis true.” 

Still an expectant policy is not necessarily an inactive or an 
indefinite one. It may have a cleaidy defined object, and may 
improve each opportunity as it comes to accomplish that object. The 
policy of England has been for many years, and I believe will be in 
the future, to secure what I have called the naturai solution of the 
Eastern question, and to resist the Ilussian solution. The progress 
in this direction has been very rapid during the last thirty years, but 
the Sultan still rules at Constantinople, and the military power which 
supports his throne is still formidable. It is not likely that any 
English Government will ever feel called upon to drive him out by 
force. It is equally certain that no English Government will do 
anything “ to prop up the rotten fabric of Ottoman rule.” For many 
years there has been no anticipation of realising Lord Stratford’s 
hope of a reformed and enlightened Turkish Government which 
might be supported. From year to year this Government is becoming 
more despotic, more anti-Christian, and more irrational, consequently 
more intolerable. 

The present Sultan has many high and noble qualities, and wins 
the sympathy of all those who approach him. No doubt he does his. 
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best to Btrengtben a&d develop his Empire. Certainly no Sovereign 
could work harder than he does. But unhappily he is more a caliph 
than a king, , He is a prisoner in his palace, surrounded by selfish 
sycophants, and necessarily ignorant of the real wants of the Empire. 
He is in constant fear of revolution, and fills the city with his secret 
police, whose constant espionage is driving all enlightened Turks 
to desperation. He is* attempting to strengthen the Mohammedan 
element in the Empire by hindering in every way the progress of his 
Christian subjects and taking away their ancient privileges. He is 
doings all that he can to break down the capitulaimia, and restrict the 
rights of foreigners. The ordinary laws of the Empire seem devised 
more and more to obstruct rather than facilitate business. In a word, 
it would seem that he must have taken the Czar of Russia as his ideal, 
and that he is doing what he can to rival his illustrious neighbour. 
Whatever may be the result in Russia, this policy is simply hasten- 
ing the downfall of Turkey. 

The simplest thing for England to do, under these circumstances, 
would be to stand aside and let things take their own course ; but 
England has rel^ons with the East and interests here which make 
this impossible. She occupies Egypt and Cyprus, she has great com- 
mercial interests here. She has assumed responsibilities as to the 
< /hristian nationalities of the Empire ; she is bound to prevent the 
Sultan from taking any steps vrliich will put this city or the European 
provinces in the power of Ilnssia. She is bound to defend the rights 
of Englishmen in the Empire, and to secure the execution of treaties 
in which she is interested. She must have an infiuence here, and 
maintain it vigorously. But on what basis ? I hope I may not be 
thought inconsistent, if I reply on a distinctly friendly basis, so far 
as that is possible. England has no thought of deposing the Sultan, 
or attacking his Empire. She has more than once defended it against 
his real enemy. She cannot approve of his despotic or anti-Christian 
policy. She must use all her influence to modify it, and nothing 
could be more friendly than to dissuade the Sultan from a course 
which is certain to bring speedy min upon himself. Even if she 
were to use force to prevent him from putting himself in the power 
of Russia, it would not be an unfriendly act. There is certainly no 
Power in Europe more friendly to the Snltan than England is. We 
may be friendly to a sick man while he lives, although we know that 
he is certain to die, and intend to see that his estate is properly 
administered after his death. We may even assist in cutting off a 
limb to prolong his life or relieve his pain. 

When a crisis comes in any form England will not act alone, but 
in accord with other States^it is to be hoped with all the great 
Powers and her influence will then be exerted with them to secure 
the rights of the people. So far as 1 know, Germany, Austr^ and 





ittklj have adopted a policy in full sympathy mth that of England. 
At present, France and Eiissia are doing what they can to make 
trouble, but their policy may be changed before a crisis ^mes, espe- 
cially if it is clearly seen that England will not tolerate any farther 
advance of Russia in Europe. 

The policy of England in regard to those States which have been 
already formed out of portions of the Ottoman Empire has been well 
defined and universally approved. It cannot be changed. It is one 
of hearty sympathy, and as far as possible of support— of absolute 
moral support. They are the great hope of the East, and the defence 
of Europe against the aggressions of Russia. But for the blindness 
and folly of despotism they might have beenHhe allies of Russia, but 
she has forced them into alliance and sympathy with Europe, and 
given them a chance to learn to appreciate the advantages of self- 
government, England will neglect nothing which she can do to aid 
in the development of Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania, and Servia. 

I have not entered upon the discussion of subordinate questions 
which are now pending, because I believe that the main question must 
be clearly understood before the bearing of the subor^ate ones can be 
appreciated, and the facts in regard to these are pretty well known to all 
newspaper readers. The only one which now commands attention is 
that of the English occupation of Egypt. This was brought to an 
acute stage last summer, when it was re-opened by the Sultan under the 
influence of France and Russia. The death of the late Khedive and the 
accession of his son led to violent controversies, the echoes of which 
have reached all the world— and in which the bitter enmity of 
France and Russia to the English occupation has been made more 
apparent than ever before. The crisis has passed, and the Sultan 
has submitted to the inevitable, but he has been made to believe 
that, in case of a European war, France and Russia would restore 
Egypt to his rule as the price of his neutrality. 

This is a troublesome question for England, not because she 
wishes to annex Egypt to the Empire, but because she is there, and is 
bound to stay there until she can go out with honour. It is plain 
that the time for leaving the country has not yet come. About this 
there is no doubt. It is equally certain that there can be no settlement 
of the question with Turkey. It is far more a question between 
England and France than between England and Turkey, and, as 
between these two Powers, I can see but one possible solution. They 
might agree to the ultimate imiejpende7wc of Egypt. France would 
agree to this, because it is her traditional policy, and I see no reason 
why England should any longer oppose it. If she would yield this 
point, France would undoubtedly agree to the continuance of the 
occupation as long as it may be necessary, and would n*t once 
abandon the irritating and obstructive policy by which she has thus 
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far songibi to pake^ the work of England as diffioult as possible. 
The other Powers would probably agree to such an arrangement/ 
and the Saltan would, haye to submit. His hold upon the 
country before the English occupation was very slight— almost 
nominal ; and he would have but little cause to complain, 
especially as he was largely responsible for the troubles which 
led to the occupation.^ It seems to have been generally forgotten 
in England that this Egyptian trouble grew out of a great scheme, 
in which the Sultan took an active part, for a revival of the faith 
and power of Islam. It was an attempt at a pEm-Islamic revival, 
and at the time when Mr. Gladstone’s Government ordered the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria there was great danger of a general massacre 
of the Christians in Syria as well as in Egyjit. It is not pleasant to 
recall the blunders and failures which followed, but it is worth while 
to remember, what is never forgotten here, that the action of England 
put an end to this wild scheme, and saved the world from the com- 
plications which would have followed its temporary success. This, 
and the fact that England has given a good government to Egypt 
and secured h^ ultimate independence, of course causes irritation 
here, but it should encourage England to persevere patiently in the 
work which she has undertaken. 

To return to the main question : the policy of England in the East 
is an expectant policy in the interest of peace rather than war, but a 
policy which will never tolerate the extension of liussian rule over 
South-Eastern Europe whatever it may cost to prevent it ; not an 
isolated policy, but one in full sympathy with other Powers which 
have equal or greater interests at stake ; not a selfish policy, but one 
which, while it defends English interests, will at the same time secure 
the natural rights of the people of the East to self-government. As 
to Turkey, it will make no attack, it will foment no rebellions or 
revolutions, but it will not defend the Sultan against his own subjects 
or the calamities which result from bad government. It will welcome 
and encourage all real progress or improvement in the Empire, but it 
will resist, as far as its influence goes, all attempts^ to break down 
treaties or to oppress the Christian nationalities. No genuine friend- 
ship can go farther than this. 

As to Russia, the English people can never have any honest sympathy 
with a Government which hates civil and religious liberty — which 
oppresses and tortures its own subjects, and constantly threatens the 
peace of the world — which patronises political assassination in Bulgaria 
and Constantinople and protects Macedonian murderers, while it exiles 
innocent Russians to Siberia. They can never tolerate the extension of 
the rule of such a Government over Soutih-Eastem Europe. But it does 
not follow from this that the Governments of the two countries may not 
maintaifn the most friendly relations. Russia believes in despodsm, 
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Ibot she does not think of staking England to establish a despotic 
gOYemment there, and England does not think of attacking Bussia in 
the interests of constitutional government. The Eussia3\ people must 
work out their own destiny in their own way. In her relations with 
Bussia, England simply stands upon the defensive, with long-suffering 
patience, anxious to maintain friendly relations, but ready, when it is 
necessary, to defend her Indian Empire or thg liberties of Europe and 
her own interests against Russian aggression. 

The policy of England in the East, then, is neither anti-Turkish 
nor anti-Bussian in any aggressive sense. It is a policy of peace and 
not of war, just so long as peace is possible. So far as I understand 
it, this has been the policy of England for many years, and I do not 
see that any other policy is possible for years to come. It is not a 
parly policy, but a national one, and, if it is clearly understood, the 
English people will support any Government in maintaining it. 

That the English people should have a clear conception of this 
policy is more important now than it was in the days of Lonl Stratford, 
not only because the Government of England has becotae more demo- 
cratic, but because, whether for good or evil, the telegraph has changed 
the whole course of diplomacy, concentrated all power in the Foreign 
Office at London, and, at the same time, brought this directly under 
the influence of hastily formed public opinion. 

There is a conflict always going on at Constantinople, but the 
ambassadors here now form only a skirmish line. The British ambassador 
is still an important officer, but he has no independent command, such 
as jjord Stratford had. He receives his orders every day by telegraph 
from headquarters, and may have much less influence in determining 
the action of the Foreign Office than the daily press, which appeals 
directly to the passions of the people with sensational despatches from 
Our Own Corresporufeni, If public opinion is to decide the foreign 
policy of the Empire, it cannot be too carefully educated. 


CONBTANTIKOPLB, 


An Old Resident. 



THE GEOGRAPHICAL EVOLUTION OF THE 
ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


t 


E ngland is surrounded by shallow seas, and the shallowest of 
them is the English Channel. The shallowest part of the 
Channel lies between Hastings and Etaples, where the greatest depth 
is only 20 fathoms, or 120 feet, and though the water becomes deeper 
to the westward, yet a large part of the Channel floor would be con- 
verted into land by an upheaval of only 180 feet. If the Anglo- 
French region were upheaved to that extent England would be 
united to .France and Belgium by a broad tract of land ; and if it 
were raised till the coast-line coincided with the submarine contour of 
40 fathoms (210 feet) the eastern half of the Channel would be con- 
verted into a fertile lowland, through which the rivers of Northern 
France and Southern England would prolong their courses, becoming 
the tributaries of a greater Seine that had its estuary in mid-Channel 
between the coasts of Dorset and the Cotentin. 

That such was once the aspect of the area which is now covered by 
the waters of the English Channel was first pointed out by Mr. 
Godwin-Austen in 1850, and is a conclusion from which no geologist 
has ever dissented. But this aspect was only a late phase in the 
series of mutations which the Channel area has experienced, and 
behind it remain the questions : How long has such a valley existed, 
during what geological period or periods was it actually formed, and 
what was the condition of the district before its formation ? 

In the present essay I will endeavour to furnish answers to these 
questions, for the subject has of late been rather neglected on this side 
the Channel, though some of our French colleagues have, more or less 
successfully, attempted thefr solution. 

We need not go very far back into geological time to find a period 
when tne valley of the Channel, la Manche, as our neighbours call it, 
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was not in existence. There is not the slighte^st trace of it in the 
Cretaceous period : in the early part of that period the contours and 
elopes of the district were totidiy different from what they are now. 
Fart of it was indeed covered by t^e sea, but this sea opened south- 
eastward across the north-east of France. 

It is generally believed that at this time a large mass of land lay 
to the west of England and France^ uniting Brittany to Cornwall and 
both to Ireland. From this land rivers ran eastward to the sea of the 
Yectian Sands, and no part of this sea seems to have extended further 
west than the 8rd degree of W. longitude, though the western ex- 
tremity of a gulf or bay on the site of the English Channel may have 
reached to that limit and have received th^ waters of one or more 
rivers flowing from the west. 

During the progress of the Cretaceous period extensive subsidence 
took place, and the area of this sea was immensely increased ; but 
this subsidence seems to have been much greater on its eastern than 
on its western borders. The greater part of England, France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland were submerged beneath the sea in which the 
chalk was formed, but we do not yet know how far this sea encroached 
on the western land. It seems to have covered a large part of Devon, 
but there is no proof that it extended so far westward as to mingle 
its waters with those of the Atlantic ; while in France there is evi- 
dence from which we may safely conclude that the land which 
stretched northward from Brittany through Cornwall was never 
submerged during any part of the Cretaceous period. The facts on 
which this conclusion is based may be expressed in three brief 
statements : 

(1) The Lower Chalk passes westward into glauconitic sands. 

(2) The Middle Chalk thins so rapidly from N.E. to S.W. that it 

must have thinned out before reaching Brittany. 

(3) In the Cotentin glauconitic sandstone, representing the 

Lower Chalk, is covered directly by a sandy yellow limestone, 
which appears to belong to the very highest part of the 
chalk. In other words, the mass of the chalk is absent, and 
these beds seem to have been deposited in a little bay which 
indented the coast-line of the western land. 

It would appear, therefore, that during the formation of the chalk 
there was no channel, strait, or inlet between Cornwall and Brittany, 
but continuous land, probably part of a large island, with a wide 
open bay, on its eastern shore. 

Passing now to the Eocene period, we And that upheaval has taken 
place, and that the land areas in western Europe have once more 
been greatly increased at the expense of the seas. The lowermost 
Eocenes^in the west of England and France are of fresh-wate^ origin, 
and the Eocene sea lay at first to the east of England. The waters 
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of this sea, however,, gradually extendeli themselves over the lowlauds 
of the Anglo-Parisiaii basin, and the sea of the London Olay spread 
as far west as Dorsetshire, but thence itiS shore-line recurved to ** 
the sonth-east and cut the coast of France near the mouth of the 
Seine. 

It was not till the epoch of the Calcaire Grossier (equivalent of 
our Bracklesham Bedg) that the Eocene sea reached the borders of 
Brittany, and overlapped the Lower Eocenes so as to rest on the 
Cretaceous strata of the Cotentin. Here, then, we arrive at an epoch 
when the Channel area was occupied by a sea which may have opened 
westward into the Atlantic ; let us see if there is any evidence that it 
actually did communiciite with the ocean. ‘ 

The geography of this period was such that there were three open 
seas or oceans with which the Parisian sea might have been con- 
nected : there was the Atlantic on the west, a larger Mediterranean 
on the south, and a North Sea to the north-east. Now the fauna of 
the Lower Bracklesham and Calcaire Grossier is essentially a southern . 
fauna ; it contains species of tropical and semi-tropical aspect, very 
different from those of the London Clay. These species cannot have 
been introduced from the northern sea, but must have come either 
from the south or from the ^uth-west ; that is to say, the existence of 
such forms so far north as Lat. 51 can only be explained by supposing 
that the sea in which they lived opened southward into the Mediter- 
ranean or westward into the Atlantic. 

M. G. Dollfus, who has made a special study of the Tertiary* 
strata of northern France, has recently examined the Eocene deposits^ 
along the southern border of the Paris basin, and is convinced that 
there was no opening in that direction ; all the Eocene beds thin out 
and put on the aspect of shore deposits along that line of country. 
He concludes, therefore, that the opening which admitted the 
southern mollusca was westward along the site of the English 
Channel and through the Cotentin to the Atlantic. Professor Hebert 
was of the same opinion, and found confirmation of it in the identity 
of the fauna of the Cotentin Eocene with that of the contemporaneous, 
deposits at the mouth of the Loire, such a close resemblance showing 
that both inlets must have been peopled from the same source, namely, 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

We may, therefore, be sure that the solid barrier of land which 
had so long protected the Anglo-French seas from the waves of the 
western ocean had, at the close of the Cretaceous period, been 
reduced to narrow dimensions ; the passes between its hill ranges 
had been widened and lowered, and its valleys had been cut down to 
a low base-level of erosion.* The upheaval of early Eocene time had 
lifted the land to a higher level above the sea, but this only quickened 
the work of rain and rivers in deepening the passes and valleys. 
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When, therefore, a subsidence took place which afferted 
Tion (or at any rate, all the southern part of it), both sea and la.^ 
Ae, the AtlanL waters advanced rapidly over the 1®^®' ^ 
and plains, and finally broke through the pas^s between the BMon 
and the Comubian highlands, uniting themselves with the waters of 
2 An^Sallic sea," which had advanced from the eastern side 

mTp Eif l! wm s?rl:rill«Btrate the probable geog^phy of 

Grossier had with the Atlantic on the west and the Belgian sea on 

%rtxt change was an elevation of the Wealden-^ennw ridge 
into an isthmus which separated the Belgian from the Anglo-Pansm 
sea while throughout the Oligocene period so much sedimrat was 
carried by riverf into the latter sea that the whole of the Pansian 
and Hampshire basins were converted into huge 
which were sometimes filled with fresh water and sometimes with sa 

E^niy,*?the beginning of what is called Miocene 
whSHegio/ was raised into land, and the Oligocene swam^ were 
gradually drained by a system of streams which m all probability 
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united to form a riYer flowing westward through tiie g^p between 
Cornwall and Brittany. Of this river no traces now remain ; its work 
was mainly^ that of erosion, and any deposits which may have been *■ 
formed in the lower part of its valley have been destroyed by subse- 
quent inroads of the sea. There can be little doubt, however, that 
it was at this epoch that the actual “ valley of the Channel began 
to be formed, a vallej which was completed during the succeeding 
Pliocene epoch, and has by final submergence been converted into an 
arm of the sea. 

To resume our historical account of the area, the early part of the 
Pliocene epoch was one of partial submergence, during which the 
Atlantic waters entered the western end of tlie valley and spread over 
the lower parts of the country on either side, to a level of about 
380 feet above the present level of the sea. Traces of this sub- 
mergence remain at St. Erth, in Cornwall, and in the Gotentin. At 
the same time the Belgian sea advanced eastward and southward, till 
its shore line lay over the the central parts of the Weald country and 
the Boulonnais. The term lay over is used advisedly, because these 
areas were not, as now, depressions bordered by lines of escarpment, 
but were plains domvmUd hy still higher land on the south^weM. This 
conclusion followed as a natural and inevitable inference from Mr. C. 
lleid’s determination of the Pliocene age of the Lenham Beds which 
occur on the summits of the North Downs. 

Once more the unstable crust beneath the British region was lifted, 
and once more the sea was forced to retreat from the districts it had 
invaded during early Pliocene time ; and the earth-throes which 
occurred during the later portion of that time resulted not only in a 
general elevation, but in the bulging or ridging up of the surface 
along certain lines. The lines or axes of these ridges cross the 
English Channel obliquely from north-west to south-east, and the 
portions of them which form English soil are known as (1) the axis 
of the Weald, (2) the axis of Portsdown, (3) the axis of Purbeck ; 
corresponding to (1 ) the axis of Artois, (2) the axis of Bresle, and 
(3) the axis of Bray, in France. 

The formation of these ridges was of course a gradual operation, 
and that of the Wealden area was the dominant one, for, as we have 
seen, its arch had been partly formed in the Eocene period, and it 
included two minor axes, that of Kingsclere and that of Winchester. 
This dominance of the Wealden uplift is a most important point, 
because it would seem that it not only acted as a local watershed, but 
that the streams flowing off it to the south-east into the Pliocene river 
were strong enough to maintain their channels through the minor 
ridges which slowly rose|across their path. They cut their way 
throu^ these ridges in the same way as the Green River of Colorado 
cut its way through the rising dome of the Uinta Mountains. 
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We may safely assume that one or more of thesQ transverse streams 
trenched the Wealden ridge between Eastbourne and Etaples, just as 
the South Downs are now trenched by the valleys of the Ouse, the 
Adur, and the Arun. All these streams were tributaries of a river 
which traversed the central part of the Channel and was joined by 
another occupying the valley of the Solent before it cut through the- 
ridge which then united the Isle of Wight to the Pays de Bray. 

The rivers of southern England and northern France are, as it were^ 
the dissevered and truncated relics of this Pliocene river system, and 
remnants of the deposits left by some of the inland tributaries of these 
Pliocene rivers have been found at Dewlish in Dorset, and at St.. 
Prest, near Chartres, in France. These deposit,*^ are gravels containing 
remains of Elcphas meridumaliSy and are of about the same age as the 
Cromer Forest-bed, which is supposed to have been formed at the- 
debouchure of the Pliocene llhine into the North Sea ; all the great 
rivers of Northern Europe having at this time more extended courses 
than they have now. 

The history of the Channel area during the Glacial epoch is at 
present rather obscure, for geologists are not yet in agreement as ta 
the Extent of the submergence which took place in that epoch. Among 
the early Pleistocene deposits on the borders of the English Channel 
the raised beaches which occur at intervals along the south coast of 
England and the north coast of France are geographically the most 
important. Those of Devon and Cornwall contain a fauna which 
indicates a rather colder climate than that now prevailing in those 
counties ; they are found at various levels up to a height of GO or 70 
feet above the sea, and they are often covered by the coarse stony 
loams which are locally known as “head.” 

Similar evidence of partial submergence during this period is found 
in Sussex, where a raised beach containing marine shells occupies- 
a long tract of land between the South Downs and the sea, being 
traceable as far east as Brighton. This beach is generally covered 
by stony loam and brick-earth, comparable in many respects to the 
Cornish “head,” and containing the bones of mammoth, rhinoceros, , 
and other extinct animals, with the flint imj dements of Palaeolithic 
man. Inland the beach is backed by a line of cliffs the foot of which 
is about 100 feet above the sea. 

This Sussex beach contains stones and boulders which have 
apparently been derived from more western localities, and Mr. 
Clement Reid has recently succeeded in tracing these rock-fragments 
to a still older boulder-gravel, which seems to be the oldest Pleis- 
tocene deposit yet discovered on the south coast. This gravel occurs 
at Selsey, and contains large blocks and ' boulders, some of which 
bear the characteristic marks of ice-action, and have evidently been 
transported from their original homes by the agency of floatin^g ice- 
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Tafts. Some have* come from Bognor, others from the Isle of Wight, 
and some are magses of granite and greenstone which are believed to 
have travelled from Cornwall and Brittany. ^ 

It would appear, therefore, that the Pliocene land-surface, which was 
described on the preceding page, underwent a gradual submergence in 
Pleistocene time. The sea crept up the valley of the great river which 
traversed the plain oi^ “ La Manche,*' and isolated first one and then 
another of the tributary rivers which drained the south of England 
and the north of France. When at last the land had sunk to a level 
of about 100 feet lower than that at which it now stands, it remained 
■stationary for a time, while the sea carved out lines of clifife and 
formed shingly beachdl here and there beneath them. 

The Channel Sea of this period occupied very nearly the same space 
as that of the present day, but the actual coast-line was not quite 
the same. Here, however, some interesting and important questions 
arise : How far did it extend to the eastward ? Were the Straits of 
Dover formed at the time of this submergence? And did the sea 
work its way across the watershed between the drainage systems of 
the south and east of England so as to isolate Britain from the 
Continent ? 

On the English side of the Channel the eastward continuation of 
the old cliff and coast-line seems to have been destroyed by the 
inroads of the sea, which, even in the times of human history, have 
been continually cutting back the cliffs between Brighton and East- 
bourne. Traces of the old shore-line occur along the north coast of 
France, as far east as the mouth of the Somme, but none have been 
found where that coast runs northward between Cayeux and Boulogne, 
fio that if the sea had at this time cut through the continuation of 
the South Downs, it had certainly not made such a wide gap in them 
AS that which now separates Beachy Head from the southern heights 
of the Boulonnais. 

But as soon as the French coast turns again to the east, we find 
near Wissant a fragment of a raised beach, 16 feet above high-water 
mark ; and a little further east, near Sangatte, the cliffs present a 
counterpart of the section at Brighton — an old pebbly beach with sea- 
•shells, covered by an immense mass of yellowish stony loam and 
banked against a steep cliff of chalk. This stony loam is continuous 
with that which fringes the inland border of the plain of French 
Flanders, and this plain was clearly covered by the sea at the time 
■when the Sangatte beach was formed. 

It does not follow, however, that this shore-line was continuous 
with the southern coast of the Channel sea. It might have been the 
'Shore of an inlet which* only opened eastward into the North Sea, 
whilf the Channel terminated at the foot of the South Downs, leaving 
a broad isthmus of land uniting the Boulonnais with the Wealden 
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area of England, It is true that some pebbles of red granite have 
been found in the old beach at Sangatte, but there is nothing like 
the large assortment of western stones which occur in . the Sussex 
beach ; moreover. Professor Prestwich has pointed out that fragments 
of red granite occur in the Lower Cretaceous sands of Kent, so that 
we have only to imagine a river traversing the continuation of these 
sands and opening into the suggested inlet or estuary, and we have a 
sufficient explanation of the granite pebbles at Sangatte. It is, in 
fact, very probable that before the formation of Eomney Marsh the 
Biver Rother took this very course. Pebbles of granite, porphyry, 
and diorite have been dredged from the bottom of the Straits of Dover,, 
and M. de Lapparent has explained their presence in the same way. 



Fig. 2. — Supposed geograpliy of the Channel area at the time the raised 
beaches were formed. 


There is still another piece of evidence which bears upon the ques- 
tion : at Selsey, in Sussex, there is a deposit of marine mud containing 
an assemblage of mollusca which indicates a rather warmer climate 
than that of Sussex at the present day. Mr. Clement Eeid haa 
recently ascertained that this deposit is of intermediate age between 
the gravel with ice-borne erratics and the old beach previously 
mentioned, hence he regards it as evidence of a mild inter-glacial 
episode; but that the climate of an inter-glacial episode should be 
actually warmer than that of the present time seems rather un- 
likely, unless some additional local cause contributed to produce such 
a result. If we suppose that the Channel was then a gulf opening 
westward into the Atlantic, but having no connection with the cold 
waters of the North Sea, we have just the local conditions which would 
conduce to a higher mean temperature of its waters and a milder 
climate along its shores. 
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On the whole, therefore, and an the absence of any real proof to 
the contrary, the balance of evidence seems to be in favour of the 
conclusion ^that at this epoch the Channel was a gulf and that**' 
England was still united to France, although an inlet from the North 
Sea had commenced the formation of the gap which afterwards became 
the Straits of Dover. 

The next episode certainly seems to have been one of upheaval, 
for in the opinion of most geologists the character and contents of the 
stony loams and “head” which overlie the raised beaches prove them 
to have been accumulated on a land surface. It is also generally 
supposed that they indicate a climate of semi-glacial severity, when 
the winters were long and the summers were short, when the sbil was 
frozen to a great depth, and the snows, melted by the summer’s heat, 
caused floods, which swept down large quantities of detritus into the 
valleys. Others, however, do not think that a more rigorous climate 
was necessary for the formation of these dejiosits, ujid only see the 
signs of a greater annual rainfall than that of the present day. How- 
ever this may be it is highly probable that the land rose till the 
general elevation of the country was from 200 to 300 feet higher than 
it is now, and all tlie southern part of the. North Sea became dry land, 
so that not only France, but Belgium and Holland, were then united 
to Britain. 

We now arrive at the final phase of this long and varied history, 
the phase which has brought about the existing state of British 
geography. This was a general subsidence of all the countries around 
the southern part of the North Sea and the area of the English 
Channel, including also the greater part of England and Ireland. The 
submerged forests and beds of peat which are found at the mouths of 
many English valleys at depths of from 40 to 60 feet below high-water 
mark, show how much higher the general surface of the country was 
before this subsidence commenced. As it continued the tides flowed 
farther and farther up the valleys, and converted the river mouths 
into those estuaries and inlets which now form such excellent harbours 
along our southern coast. 

At the same time the North Sea advanced southward over the low 
plains from which it had been displaced, eating its way up the estuaries 
of the Ehine and the Thames, and cutting back the land which lay 
between them, till it had regained all that it had lost and once more 
entered the gap between Folkestone and Sangatte. 

If I have read the geological record aright, it was not till this epoch 
that England was completely severed from France, and the last link of 
land which bound the two countries together lay, not across the Straits 
of Dover, but along a lin^ from Hastings to Boulogne. The waves of 
th e JTorth Sea worked their way westward across the northern part 
of the isthmus, covering the area of Romney Marsh and formed the 
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old coftstrline which runs westward from Hythe to Lympre (the PqHub 
L emanis of the Romans). On the southern side of the isthmus the 
Chalk Downs were probably breached by a transverse valley similar to 
those of the Ouse, the Adur, and the Arun, and by this means the 
Channel sea would gain access to the low-lying central part of the 
isthmus. The low watershed of the Hastings sands would then be the 
only remainbg barrier between the two seas, ai^d when once the final 
breach was made it would rapidly be widened, for the soft sands and 
clays of the Wealden beds would offer but a feeble resistance to the 
inroads of the sea, aided by the slow but continual sinking of the 
ground. 

Whatever may be the exact geological date of the final severance 
of England and France, the process was probably accomplished in the 
manner above described, the last neck of connecting land lying along 
the central watershed of the country, and not along the line of the 
North Downs. The hard chalk of Dover and Cape Blancnez does not 
yield so easily to the erosion of the sea as do the beds above and 
below it ; hence it is on this account, and not because it was the last 
link of union to France, that the Htraita of Dover are now the narrowest 
part of the “ silver streak.'’ 

To describe the minor changes which have occurred since Britain 
became an island does not come within the scope of this essay ; the 
task I have set myself being only to educe from the known geological 
facts an account of the long succession of changes which have led up 
to the existing state of geography, and thus to portray what appears 
to have been the geographical evolution of the English Channel. 


A. J, Jukes-Browne. 



PROFESSOR DRIVER ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

« 

n. 


I N a former article some reasons were adduced, from the point of 
view of a non-Hebraist, for considering Dr. Driver to be, in 
eome important respects, an untrustworthy authority for that large 
section of the public who are content to know what a writer of 
reputation has said on any subject, without going into the farther 
question, what grounds he has for saying it. Some remarks are now 
offered, first, on his method of dealing with one particular portion 
of the Old Testament, the Book of Psalms. 

Much that Dr. Driver has written on this important section of 
Holy Scripture is, in substance, identical with what has been said 
before by other writers, though he says it better than most of them. 
But, when “critical conclusions come in view, we observe a singular 
and ominous difference. His method of treatment then becomes a 
bald, prosaic literalism, singularly unsuited to the subject with which 
he is dealing, and not observable when other poetical books are under 
review. The reason of this difference is, perhaps, not far to seek. 
No part of the Old Testament has been considered more distinctly, in 
a Christian sense, “Messianic”* than many of the Psalms. The 
exigencies, therefore, of rationalistic criticism require that the Psalms, 
in this aspect, should be made the object of special attack ; and a 
prosaic literalism in the interpretation of them furnishes for this pur- 
pose a weapon ready to hand. This characteristic is especially ob- 
servable in that section of the work which deals with the so-called 
“ Davidic ” Psalms. A remark of Dr. Driver’s, to the effect that no 

* The words “ Messiah” and “ Messianic ” frequently occur in Dr. Driver’s pages* 
t)nt with no clue to the meaning l!e attaches to them. From the expression (p. 324). 

The Messiah who will rulo successfully, and complete the building of the 'J'emple,** 
we infer ftiat that meaning does not include the sense in which the words have be^ 
cunuUy understood by Christians. 
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true ideas of Biblical criticism can be derived itbm allusions to the 
subject in contemporary literature, receives a curious illustration from 
a writer in the Times newspaper (March 12, 1892), who begins a 
highly laudatory notice of the “ Introduction ** by remarking that 
'‘fifty years ago most English readers believed that .... David 
wrote all the Fsalms” Had this writer taken the trouble to become 
an “ English reader ” himself, and referred tor his Bible (or to the 
book he was reviewing, pp. 347-8), he would have seen that twenty- 
eight psalms claim by their titles another authorship than David’s. 
Of the remainder, forty-nine are anonymous, no author being named 
in their titles. Thus the largest number of Psalms which tradition 
has ever ascribed to David, instead of being thefwhole, is less than half. 
Of the number so ascribed, whether the whole, or half, or less than 
half, can reasonably be believed to have been teally the work of David, 
is a question of no great importance. But the reasons given by Dr. 
Driver for contesting the Davidic authorship are often singularly weak 
and inconclusive. He entirely ignores the podical character of these 
compositions, which, by their deep spirituality, are, as he himself 
confesses, well fitted to be the “ hymn-book of the Christian Church,’" 
and requires that their expressions should exactly correspond with the 
historical record of David’s life, as we have it in the Books of Samuel. 
Thus, on Psalm Iv., he remarks, “ The situation is very unlike that of 
David during Absalom’s rebellion ; the Psalmist lives among foes in 
a city, whose walls they occupy with their patrols ; from the violence 
which they exercise within it he would gladly escape to the desert,’' 
&c. Has Dr. Driver never heard of a poet expressing himself in 
terms which have no sort of correspondence with his actual circum- 
stances, or even, it may be, with his real desires ? When Cowper 
wrote : 

“ oil for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundlass contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful and successful wars, 

Might never reach me more ! — 


are we to suppose that he was really prepared to exchange Olney or 
Weston for the backwoods of America ? Or, if not, are we to deny 
that the lines were really Oowper’s? Or, when we read in the 
“ Christian Year ” : 

'* I thought it scorn with Thee to dwell, 

A Hermit in a silent cell, 

While, gaily sweeping by, 

Wild Fancy blew his bugle strain, 

And marshalled all bis gallant train 
In the world’s wondering eye,” 

can this be only ascribed to Keble if we can prove that his habitual 
residence was in a literal hermit’s cell, not in Oriel College or^Hursley 
Parsonage? Criticism so prosaic and matter-of-fact as this must 
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(Jbvionsly be wide the mark when employed on such compositions 
as the Psalms. 

On Psalm xxii. 27-30, we are asked to suppose that David, as a 
Psalmist, must have been incapable of foreseeing or imagining that 
wide prevalence of the religion of Jehovah which was undoubtedly 
anticipated by more than one of the later prophets : a supposition 
which there are no giounds whatever for our entertaining. Even 
‘ ‘ inspiration ” in the lower sense — that in which we ascribe it to 
every poet worthy of the name — might account for the outburst : 

AlLthe ends of the world shall remember and turn unto Jehovah ; 
and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship before Thee. For 
the kingdom is Jehovah’s, and He is the governor among the 
nations.” 

On Psalm li., Dr. Driver adopts the grotesque theory that the 
Psalm represents the feelings, not of an individual, but of the nation 
collectively ; a view against which every line of the Psalm itself re- 
claims, except the last two verses, which many commentators, of various 
dates and schools, have agreed in regarding as a later addition to the 
original composition. The grand paradox of verse 4, “ Against Thee, 
Thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy .sight,” so impres- 
sive in the mouth of the theocratic king, directly representing to the 
people the majesty and holiness of God, evokes only the flat truism 
that David had undoubtedly sinned very grievously against his neigh- 
bour.* Perhaps no more inadequate criticism on David as the 
reputed author of this and kindred Psalms has ever been offered than 
that which is contained in the following passage : 

“ David had many high and honourable qualities; he was loyal, generous, 
disinterested, amiable, a faithful friend, a just and benevolent ruler; iind 
the narrativ<‘ in tlie Book of 8amuel shows that his religion elevated and 
ennobled his aims, and, except, on the occasion of his great fall, exerted a 
visible inilmnieo upon the tenor of liis life. Still, as we should not gather 
from the histoiy that he wa.s exposed to a succession of trials and afflictions 
of the kind repremited in the Psalms marihed to him, so we should not gather 
from it that he was a Tnan of the. deep and intense spiritual feeling reflected 
in the Psiilms that bear his name.” 

The conception of a man capable of deep spiritual emotions and 
high aspirations, and capable also of expressing those emotions and 
aspirations in impassioned utterances, yet displaying in the recorded 
acts of his public life scarcely a trace of this deeper and higher side 
of his character, is one which Dr. Driver has evidently not been 
capable of forming. Yet this duality of nature, or of aspect, is surely 
among the best ascertained phenomena of human character. In 
modern times, the recollections of intimate friends, letters, diaries, 

* At p. 355, Dr. Driver ass up) es,« without attempting to prove, that “ Imld Thou the 
waflii of Jerrisalem/’ w. 18, should be translated rebuild or restore : at p. 367, be takes 
this assulhption as a ground for denying the Psalm to David ; “ the restoration of 
Jerusalem would be the sign that God was reconciled to His people.'’ 
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and other autobiographical Bonrces, often reveal to ns, after his death, 
the real character of the man in his habit as he lived.” In the 
tenth century before Christ these means did not exist. , To say that 
the want of them cannot have been supplied, in some measure, by 
the Psalms in which David has recorded his need of divine forgiveness 
and grace, or his joy in divine favour and goodness, but that our 
estimate of him must be formed solely by the narrative of the com- 
piler of the Books of Samuel, is to introduce into our judgment of 
human character, and into the “literature of the Old Testament,” 
canons which in the case of any other books, or any other persons, 
would be regarded as too arbitrary and unreal to demand serious 
consideration. ’ 

It is instructive to contrast the treatment which the Prince of 
Psalmists has received at the hands of the Anglican Professor — the 
cold, unsympathetic estimate, the hard, unimaginative literalism, the 
minute and captious criticism — with the warm and generous spirit in 
which the non-Christian author of “ Heroes and Hero Worship,” has 
recorded his appreciation of the character of David, as revealed in 
those psalms which no “ higher criticism ” had taught Carlyle to 
assign to unknown and imaginary authors : 

“ David, (.lie Hebrew King, had fallen into sins enough ; blackest crimes ; 

there was no want of sins What are faults, what are the outward 

details of a life, if the inner secret of it, the remorse, temptations, true, 
often-baffled, never-ended struggle of it bo forgotten 1 ‘ It is not in man 

that w'alketh to direct his steps.’ Of all acts, is not, for a man, repentatice 
the most divine ! The deadliest sin, I say, were that same supercilious con- 
sciousness of no sin ; that is death ; the hetirt so conscious is divorced from 
sincerity, liumility, and fact ; is dead ; it is * pure ' as dead dry sand is pure. 
David’s life and history, as written for us in those psalms of his, I consider 
to be the truest emblem ever given of a man’s moral pi-ogress and warfare 
here below. All earnest souls will ever discern in it the faithful struggle of 
an earnest human soul towards what is good and best. StiTiggle often 
baffled, sore baffled, down as into entire wi'eck ; yet a struggle never ended; 
ever with tears, repentance, true unconquerable purpose, begun anew.” 

There is something almost pathetic in the complaint (p. 408, note) 
“ It is surprising that Delitzsch should treat Psalms Ixxxviii., Ixxxix., 
as compositions of the age of Solomon.” Dr. Driver has been 
wounded in the house of his fiiends. The conversion of Delilzsch, 
late in life, to the ‘ critical ” view of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. has been hailed 
with an exultation which is quite natural, for his is a clarum et 
vtmraJbile nomen among Biblical critics. That Delitzsch should, never- 
theless, have maintained an independent judgment on the date of 
particular Psalms must naturally be surprising to one wedded to the 
Tationalistic view of the Old Testament. But other surprises may, 
perhaps, await Dr. Driver when he is* confronted by “a race of 
acholars to whom it is a matter of absolute indifference whether th^ 
are regarded as ^ scientific * or not, and who will analyse and dissect 
the assertions of Wellhausen and Kuenen, and their disciples, as 
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mercilessly as if tijey liad the misfortune to be critics of the 
orthodox type.’* * The great facts and persons of Old Testament 
history will remain, whether “ endorsed by Kuenen** or not; and in ' 
spite of Dr. Driver’s dogmatic assertion that belief in the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch cannot be maintained, that belief^ if 
only a reasonable latitude be allowed to the term autJiorship, will 
undoubtedly continue Jo be maintained, and, what is more, will 
continue to satisfy minds not leas acute than that of Dr. Driver 
himself, though less versed in the niceties of Hebrew scholarship and 
the subtleties of German criticism. 

The grave questions raised by Psalm cx., as well as by passages in 
other books — questions ^hich affect directly the infallibility of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as a teacher — need not here be discussed, as they 
have been fully treated of by more competent authorities. Two- 
remarks, however, may be offered. 

To the unsophisticated intelligence of an ordinary reader, there 
is no evading the alternatives put before us 'by such a passage as St. 
John V. 46, “ Had ye believed Moses ye would have believed Me ; 
for be wrote of Me.** If the rationalists are to be believed, Moses- 
never wrote a single line which can be supposed, even remotely or 
allusively, to have predicted or prefigured Christ. Of three things, 
therefore, one : either the words quoted are, as all Christians have 
hitherto believed them to be, literally and absolutely true ; or our 
Lord never uttered those words, though St. John has recorded them 
as His ; or He is not an infallible teacher. 

vSecondly, the attempts which have been made by men whose 
devotion to the Catholic faith is unquestionable to reconcile that faith 
with the demands of rationalistic criticism are such as would, if the 
subject were not so grave a one, provoke only a smile of incredulity. 
Thus Mr. Gore, in ** Lux Mundi,” falls back on the theory of ‘‘ unoon- 
sciousness ” in the writers who perverted the ancient laws or histories. 
The germ, he says, of the Mosaic enactments contained in the few 
fragments which Dr. Driver, or even Wellhausen, would allow to be 
the work of Moses, was gradually developed ; “ the whole result 
being constantly attributed, ‘probahhj imcomciously and certainly mt 
from. a7iy intentim to deceive^ to the original founder.’* Again, “ What 
we are asked to adiJiit is not cmiscmis j^erverHumy hut unconscious ideal-' 
isiny of hidoryy the reading back into past records of ritual develop-^ 
ment which was really later. Now inspiration excludes conscious 
deception or pious fraud, but it appears to be quite consistent with 
this sort of idealising ; always supposing that the result read back 
into the earlier history does represent the real purpose of God, and 
only anticipates its realisation.” These sentences set us wondering. 
Would a writer (we ask ’ourselves) who should ‘‘ read back ” into the 
Missal 8r the Breviary the first Post-communion prayer of the 
• Her, J. I, Lias in Ohurchnan, April 1892 . 
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Anglican Office,* or the Prayer “ for all sorts and conditions of men,” 
find that unconscioas idealising ” was the term employed to charac- 
terise the “ literary form ” which he had adopted ? The sentence 
above quoted comes (in the second edition of “ Lux Mundi ”) at the 
bottom of a page. We turn the leaf to seek an explanation of the 
distinction between “ unconscious idealising ” and “ pious fraud;” but 
we seek in vain. 

The fact is, that this theory of unconsciousness is one which, to 
adopt the Times reviewer’s phrase on the traditional view of the Old 
Testament, “ will not bear a moment's serious examination.” The 
idea of the “ Deuteronomist ” unconsciously ascribing to Moses long 
discourses which he had himself composed ort of his own head, is to 
an ordinary mind unthinkable ; it belongs to a world in which two 
and two do not necessarily make four, and two sides of a triangle are 
not invariably greater than the third. “ Unconsciousness” might be 
pleaded for all the deceptions by which “ false decretals ” and other 
interested frauds have been palmed off on the Christian world. The 
theory has already been sometimes heard of in the sphere of practical 
every-day morality. It has been held to excuse, not only the attri- 
bution to another of that which is your own, but the appropriation 
to yourself of that which is another’s. But the theory, I believe, 
has not met with much acceptance, in the sphere either of law or of 
ethics. 

A general view of the present position of Old Testament criticism, 
with regard especially to the historical books, leads us to the conclu- 
sion that, whatever the Rationalists have succeeded in unsettling, 
they have offered us very little which our own reason can allow us to 
accept in the place of that which they have unsettled. The answer to the 
question, “ How, and by whom, were the books of the Old Testament 
composed ? ” is still, in substance, the traditional one, or there is no 
answer at all, Nothing that destructive criticism has yet established 
supplies the answer. It may not be necessary that, in all cases, 
there should be any answer. We may accept, speaking generally, 
the traditional view, which in many points is not questioned even by 
Dr. Driver, and be content to remain in ignorance as to date and 
authorship in other cases, where the weight of tradition is overborne 
by the result: of a candid examination of the structure and contents 
of the books themselves. The theory which now holds the most pro- 
minent place — that the books were the works of “ redactors ” in very 
late times, “ re- casting ” — i.c., falsifying — the documents or traditions 
which came into their hands, “ reading into ” the past the ideas or 
usages of the present, and thus producing a record not of what 
actually happened, but of what they thought might have happened or 

* " With Tci^ard to the first prayer after communion, .... I do not think that we 
find the topics lo -which it alludes mentioned in this part of ancient liturgies.” — 
W. Palmer’s “Origines Liturgicaj.” 
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ought to have ht^peued^this view hail certainly no more of proba- 
bility or plausibility than the view which it seeks to supersede; 
namely, that the documents themselves are of very great aniiquity, 
often contemporary, or nearly contemporary, with the events which 
they describe ; but that, in the course of transmission through many 
centuries, they have in parts acquired a fringe or accretion of extwr 
neons and sometimes untrustworthy matter. By the nature of the case 
neither view can, in any real sense of the word, be proved,* Each 
removes some difficulties, but leaves others unsolved. But the older 
view does not, and the newer does, require us to sacrifice to its exigen- 
cies Wson, common-sense, analogy, and the principles which are 
accepted in every other department of human knowledge, it is 
putting the case very strongly against the rationalists to say with 
Dr. Stanley Leathes : t “We should hardly be wrong in saying that 
it would be more easy to believe that the books of the Old Testament 
came down straight from heaven, than that the condition and cir- 
cumstances of their production were such as we are asked to believe 
they were.” It is, no doubt, conceivable that these books originated 
in the way supposed : and, if and when modem critics shall have 
brought forward evidence for this supposition difiering both in kind 
and degree from any that has yet been offered, it is possible that their 
view may become the accepted one ; with the inevitable result that 
the Old Testament must be permanently degraded from the position 
it has hitherto held in the eyes of Christendom. But on the other 
hand, it is a very serious mis-statement on the part of Dr. Driver to 
say that “ the main conclusions of critics with reference to the 
authorship of the books of the Old Testament rest upon reasonings, 
the cogency of which cannot be denied without denying the ordinary 
principles by which history is judged and evidence estimated.'' On 
the contrary, it is just because these conclusions flagrantly contradict 
those principles that they are Ijalled in question. The conclusions 
may or may not be “ supposed to conflict with the requirements of the 
Christian faith;'’ many of them do so, if at all, only in a very remote 
and indirect manner. But, whatever the resultSy the method is in 
fault. In other subjects, conclusions are supposed to rest on facU, 
which form the basis of tho reasoning. In Biblical criticism alone, 
as presented to ns by the rationalistic school, no pretence even is 
made of adducing facts, except such as are furnished by the analysis 
of language and phraseology ; for the fact of occasional inconsistencies 
or improbabilities in the narratives is admitted on both sides ; J the 


* It worth observing how often in works written in the spirit of j>r. Driver’s we 
road that a certain critic has sAofow that a particular book is of late date, &c. The 
crucial word proved seems to be instinctively avoided, 
t Churehmany Feb. 1893. • , ^ . . . , . . Wi.- i * 

■^With the reservation, however, that those inconsistencies and improhahilities have 
been gro^ly exaggerated by the rationalists. Some instances of this were given in the 
former article. 
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only disagreement is as to the way of accounting for them* Alt 
Merrud facts, all tradition, all testimony, as well as all reason, ana-^ 
logy, and experience, are against the rationalists. Speculations and 
conjectures are, in this subject alone, first assumed as facts, and then 
made the foundation of elaborate theories : and the old difficulty still 
recurs; the world rests on the elephant, and the elephant on tho 
tortoise : but on what does the tortoise rest ? 

I quote the words of one who cannot be charged with having only 
a superficial acquaintance with the subject of which he treats — 
Professor Green of New Jersey, chairman of the Old Testament 
lievision Company in America — on the disintegration of the Penta- 
teuch : “There is no evidence of the exist^^nce of these documents 
and redactors, and no pretence of any, apart from the critical tests 
which have determined the analysis. All tradition and all historical 
testimony as to the origin of the Pentateuch are against them. The 
burden of proof lies wholly upon the critics. And this proof should 
be clear and convincing in proportion to the gravity and the revolu- 
tionary character of the consequences which it is proposed to base- 
upon it.” * 

But can the sole class of facts which rationalistic critics can pro- 
duce — those which are derived from analysis of language and phraseo- 
logy — ^be really trusted, in the case of books like those of the Old Testa- 
ment, to yield results which can be relied upon as certain ? Let ua 
imagine a parallel case. The Prayer-book of the Church of England 
is known to be a very composite work. In this case we have ample 
materials for forming conclusions which may be trusted as to the 
origin and date of its various parts. Webave ancient liturgies, and 
medueval service books ; we have the first and lihe second books of 
Edward VI, ; the revisions of 1604- and 1661 ; changes introduced 
even in our own lifetime. We have, besides, a mass of contemporary « 
and illustrative documents; Acts of Parliament, proceedings of 
Convocations and Conferences, private letters or biographies. A few 
points may still remain obscure ; but a careful writer, with less labour 
than Dr. Driver has bestowed on the Old Testament, may produce 
from the materials at his disposal an account of our Prayer-book 
which may be proved to be historically true in almost every detml. 
But imagine the Prayer-book to stand, as the Old Testament stands, 
bare and naked of everything outside itself which could account for 
its origin, and indicate the different sources from which it has been com- 
piled. In such a case is it probable, is it even conceivable, that critics, 
working on “ internal evidence ” alone, analysing, dissecting, comparing 
and contrasting, conjecturing the “ stand-point ” of the authors of 
particular portions, or the “ atmosphere ” by which they are supposed 
to have been surrounded, would come within measurable distance of 

* Moses and His Recent Ciitice,” quoted in Chwrch Qmrterhj HevieWf Jan. 1892* 
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^hat we know to be tbe actual fa^ts ? Is it not moiridlj certain that, 
as regards dates, they would often be wrong by many centuries, and, 
as regards* authorship, would be able to imagine nothing better than 
a long series of the “Great Unknown”? What “critical tact” 
-would enable them to discover that, while the Ten Commandments 
are by far the most ancient portion of Scripture embodied in our 
Liturgy, are not* to be found as part of any form of the Com- 
munion Office earlier than the reign of Edward VI. ? Or that, while 
the Collect for the Second Sunday after Epiphany may be found 
entire in the Sacramentary of Pope Gregory the Great, who died in 
the first decade of the seventh century, that for the Sixth Supday is 
wholly a composition K)f our own revisers in the second half of the 
seventeenth century ? And is it not certain that any tradition as to 
the origin of the Prayer-book, not obviously absurd and improbable, 
would be universally held sufficient to outweigh all the cobwebs which 
the critics might spin out of their own brains ? 

It may be well to consider some of the consequences which seem 
likely to ensue if the views of the extreme rationalists, not entirely 
adopted by Dr, Driver, on the Old Testament should become generally 
accepted. 

The first and most obvious consequence is that, as far as the Old 
Testament is concerned, we shall have no Bible left. A collection of 
books so untrustworthy, so riddled through and through with spurious- 
ness and deception, can no longer be reverenced as “ Holjr Scripture.” 
They can no longer be regarded as containing a “ revelation.” “ In- 
stead of a religious system revealed by Moses, as a religious system was 
revealed by Christ, we should have a faith like modern Hinduism, 
which has grown during a thousand years through Yedism and 
Brahrainism and Buddhism, and various philosophies and poetries.”* 

It has sometimes been said of^this kind of criticism that it makes the 
writings which it dissects more “ interesting.” No doubt that is so, 
if the interest intended be of a strictly technical and professional kind. 
A patient undergoing a critical operation, or a corpse under the hands 
of a skilful dissector, is to the student of surgery a more interesting 
object than a man walking erect in full health and vigour. But it is 
not in this way that any Christian can regard that which he believes 
■to be the “ Word of God,” through wldch holy men of old spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” The operator may have been 
skilful, but the patient has died under the process ; and what remains 
but to bury him, with the reverent oar© which Joseph of Arimathaja 
and the holy women bestowed on the sacred body of their Master, 
but with no more hope than they then entertained of a resurrection ? 
The rationalists invite us .to regard as “ interesting ” the picturesque 
ruin yhich their labours have created, and try to make us see how 

* Principal Cave, in “Review of the Chnrohes,*’ March 1892, 
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macli more beautifal are its broken outlines and (^battered fragments 
than the stately, if irregular, fabric, which they have levelled to the 
ground. SoliHidinem faciunt^ pacem aj^pellard, 

A practical consequence of this discrediting of the Old Testament 
will be that it will be impossible to employ it, even as a lesson-book,, 
for the instruction of the young. To be perpetually discriminating^ 
between fact and fiction, legend and histoiy; to recollect whether 
we are in P, J, JE, H, Dl, D2, or whick of the innumerable 
permutations and combinations which rationalistic criticism has- 
imagined; how many centuries after they happened (or did not 
happen) the events have been recorded — all this is a task which not 
one teacher in a hundred would attempt, and not one in a thousand 
successfully accomplish. No doubt many lessons, of high moral and 
spiritual value, would still remain ; but, detached from the persdns- 
with whose names the Bible has associated them, they would be of no- 
more authority than the teachings of Sakya Mouni or Confucius — 
indeed, of less, for those teachings can be ascribed to those men with 
tolerable certainty, but to combine the teaching of the Old Testament 
with the names of those whose history criticism forbids us to believe 
in, or whose very existence it denies, would baffle the ingenuity or tho 
cruelty of a Mezentius : 

“ Mortua quinetiani jungebat corpora vivis, 

Tormenti genus.” 

If the view of the extreme rationalists robs us of an important 
element in Christian education, not less does it paralyse our efforts in 
the vast and ever-growing field of Christian missions. We cannot 
send OUT missionaries to the heathen with the New Testament only in 
their hands ; or, if that were possible, our converts, when able to read 
the Gospels and Epistles for themselves, would naturally ask for some 
account of those older Scriptures which they would there find so 
constantly quoted and referred to. Imagine, then, the position of a 
missionary obliged to tell those whom he had admitted, or was about 
to admit, into the fold of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, that while 
one portion of that Bible which he could not withhold from them was 
true and genuine history, the older and larger portion was only 
fabrication and fable, leading up to or preparing for the later and 
indeed only real revelation simply in the sense (if there is such a 
sense) in which the stories of King Lear or King Arthur may 
be said to prepare the minds of children for authentic history. 
Already the question has been significantly asked by one representing 
the extreme left wing of rationalism, “ Why should we unteach our 
converts Hindoo mythology, only to teach them Hebrew mythology 
instead ? " Why indeed ! 

Another point of view from which this question may be regarded, 
while it does not open up such boundless possibilities of difficmty and 
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confaiEd(m as that jjist adverted to, yet seriouslj affects the position of 
the largest body of , Christians in England. How will the Church of 
England stand if its clergy (for the terms of lay communion need not * 
here be considered) should become in any large proportion converts 
to the distinctive views of rationalistic critics with regard to the Old 
Testament ? The latitude" already allowed on the subject of Biblical 
criticism is no doubt very large. Ear from having been recently 
extorted from an unwilling Church by the inexorable demands of 
nineteenth century scholarship, it was fully stated a hundred years ago 
by Paley, whose works were long regarded by Anglican Bishops as a 
standard of authority. His words are worth quoting, as indicating 
the amount of liberty ^hich in this matter has long been regaVded as 
consistent with Anglican orthodoxy. 

“ Undoubtedly [says Paley] our Saviour assumes the divine origin of the 
Mosaic institution ; and, independently of His authority, I conceive it to be 
very diiBcult to assign any other cause for the commencement or existence 
of that institution; especially for the singulai* circumstance of the Jews 
adhering to the unity of the Godhead, when every other people slid into 

polytheism Undoubtedly also oiu‘ Saviour recognises the i)rophetic 

character of many of their ancient wTiters. So far, therefore, we are bound 
as Christians to g6. But to make Chiistianity answei able with its life for the 
circumstantial truth of each separate passage of the Old Testament, the 
genuineness of eveiy book, the infomation, fidelity, and judgment of every 
writer in it, is to bring, I will not say great, but imnecc^ssary dilEciilties into 
the whole system. Tliese books wore universsilly read and received by the 
Jews ill our Saviour’s time. He and His Apostles, in common with all other 
Jews, referred to them, alluded to them, used them. Yet, except where Ho 
expressly ascribes a divine authority to particulai’ predictions, 1 do not know 
that we can strictly draw any conclusion from the hooks boing so used and 
applied, beyond the proof, which it unquestionably is, of their notoriety 

and reception at that time I moan, tliat a reference in the New 

Testament to a passage in the Old docs not so fix its authority as to exclude 
all inquiry into its credibility, or into the separate reasons upon which that 
credibility is founded ; and that jt is an unwarrantable as weU as an unsafe 
rule to lay down concerning tlie .Jewish history, ivhat was never laid down 
concerning any other, that either every particular of it must be true, or the 
whole false. 

“ I have thought it necessary [he adds] to state this point exphcitly, 
because a fashion, revived by Voltaire, and imrsued by the discipl^ of his 
School, seems to have much prevailed of late, of attacking Christianity 
through the sides of Judaism. Some objections of this class are founded in 
misconception, some in exaggeration; but all proceed upon a sufjposition 
which has not been made out by argument ; namely, that the attestation, which 
the Author and first teachers of Christianity gave to the divine mission of 
Moses and the prophets, extends to every point and portion of the Jewish 
history ; and so extends as to make Christianity responsible, in its own 
credibility, for the circumstantial truth (I had almost said for the critical 
exactness) of every nairative contained in the Old Testament.” ^ 

The limits which Paley'^has here indicated for Old Testament criti* 
cism cannot be said to err on the side of restriction or narrawness j 
* » Evidences of Christianity/’ part- iii. chap. 3 ; first published in 1794, 
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wd beyond these wide limits it may be concedisd that Dr. Driver 
iuui not gone in the ** Introduction ” ; especially as on snbjeots like 
^ this a writer may fairly claim to be Judged solely by his actual state* 
ments, not by inferences, however natural and obvious, which may 
be drawn from those statements. 

But behind Dr. Driver, and looking, as it were, over his shoulder, 
are seen others whose advanced ” rationalism makes their position 
within the borders of the Church of England more than questionable. 
Dr, Cheyne, a theological Professor at Oxford, and Canon of Rochester 
Cathedral, has long claimed the right to hold and to teach that almost 
the whole of the Old Testament narrative is purely fabulous and 
legendary; no place being left for the historical basis which Dr. 
Driver allows even for such a story as that of Jonah,* any more than 
for Paley’s “ ascription of divine authority to particular predictiori.” 
Archdeacon Wilson, of Manchester, taking a long step in the same 
direction, and regarding the unveracity of the Old Testament as a 
foregone conclusion, startled the Church Congress at Rhyl (1891) by 
informing the audience that the Four Gospels consist of “a halo of 
legend round a nucleus of fact.” The outspoken and uncompromising 
rationalism of such writers, still within the pale of the Church of 
England, as Dr. Abbott and Canon Fremantle, is too well known to 
require further reference. 

One case may suffice as an illustration. Dr. Cheyne, in a sermon 
on Elijah, has thus indicated his view of the narratives of the Old 
Testament : The story-tellers of Israel — at least those whose works 

have been preserved in the sacred canon — arranged and ornamented the 
wild growths of popular tradition in such a way as to promote sound 

morality and religion This is why [their works] are so true 

to nature, that persons who are devoid of a sense for literature often 
suppose them to be true to fact. True to fact ! Who goes to the 
artist for hard, dry facts ? ” On the feeding of Elijah by the ravens 
he remarks : “ Few thinking men will admit that it expresses a fact.” f 
His relation to the rationalistic critics of the Continent is thus stated : 
“ In 1870-1871 I passed into the school of Graf and Kuenen.” t To 
illustrate the position of a disciple of the school of Kuenen, I give, on 
the authority of Dr. F. E. Konig, of Leipzig, § some words of Kuenen 
himself : Judaism and Christianity certainly belong to the category 
of the greatest religious systems, but there is in reality between them 

and all other systems no specific difference Judaism and 

Christianity, according to the belief of their respective followers, 

* “ No doTibt the outlines of the narrative are historical, and Jonah’s preachiof^ was 
actual^ successful at Nineveh,” &:c., p. 30^1. 

t “ The Hallowing of Criticism,” p. 30. 

t Introduction to Bampton Lectures, p. xvi. 

§ “ The Religious History of Israel.” Translated by A. J. Campbell. 188(). Another 
writer named Daumer is quoted as saying that “ I’he worship of Moloch was the' faith 
of Abraham, Moses, Samuel, and David.*' ** 
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must no doubt radically differ from other faiths. But, in asserting 
that these systems have their origin in divine revelation, we mu^ • 
remember* that the followers of Zarathusta, Sakja Muni, and Moham* 
med hold the same belief as to the beginning of their reiligious systems/* 
It can hardly be matter of surprise that to those who advocate 
suck views the challenge should frequently be made to quit a position 
no longer morally defensible, and to follow the example of Mr, 
Voysey, Mr. Sbopford Brooke, aiid others, by resigning their prefer- 
ment or place in a Church whose very existence is bound up with all 
that they doubt or deny. It is not likely that this challenge will 
produce any results ; first, because the persons so challenged will 
probably entrench the*mselves behind the earthworks of Privy Council 
judgments — a mode of defence, however, which cannot be trusted 
not to betray those who rely on it too confidently ; and secondly, 
because it is impospible to get behind the mind of another man, 
and understand the processes by which he can reconcile his conscience 
to that which to ouenelf may seem simply dishonest. It may be 
urged that, even if such a challenge should produce any results, it is 
a dangerous policy to alienate from the Church of England some 
of her clergy whose learning or talent, even if it does not recall the 
saying of a past age, CUrus Anfflicanusy stupor mundi,” is at least 
such as to command respectful acknowledgment. Those who urge 
this objection forget or ignore the fact that a national church 
ultimately rests not on learning or talent, but on belief. A definite 
dogmatic basis, with the Incarnation for its centre, is of the essence of 
the Church. Without that, it becomes a “fortuitous combination of 
atoms,” which no decorated Deism, such as is now offered us as a 
substitute for the Catholic faith, has power to bind together into a 
living religious system. Better a Church with ten clergy who receive 
ex animo both the lex orondi vind the kx credmdi which the Book of 
Common Prayer imposes or assumes, no less in its own texture and 
substance tlian in the Articles which form the appendage or codicil to 
it, than a Church with ten thousand clergy who regard the Christian 
religion as only one, though a high one, among the many faiths 
which have at different times received the adhesion of mankind, 
destined itself to pass away and be absorbed in some “religion 
of the future,” from which all dogma shall have vanished, or in which 
contradictory dogmas shall be regarded as equally credible or in- 
credible. No member either of the Anglo-Catholic or Evangelical 
sections of the Church of England would hesitate to say that a 
Church framed on the lines which would satisfy these extremists 
would be a Church which it would not be worth while holding 
up one*s little linger to rtive, so completely would it fail to eatisf/, 
lacking all doctrinal kernel and centre, the idea of a living 
branch of the Church of Dod. To purchase the adhesion of any 
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set of men, however distinguished and brilliant/ by sacrificing the 
< giseat doctrinal basis of the Church, would be a price which we could 
not afibrd to pay. It would be, in a scarcely less degree than a 
similar sacrifice for the sake of retaining establishment or endowment, 
propter vitam vivendi perdet^e causas. 

That the position now taken up by the extreme latitudinarian 
party among the clergy of the Church of Idlngland has reached 
the furthest point of tension, and must produce sooner or later a 
distinct line of cleavage among our ranks, it seems hardly possible 
to doubt. Meanwhile, those whose minds have been disturbed by 
the claims of “ scientific criticism,” and the conclusions to which, 
though not in their extreme form, Dr. Driver has given the weight of 
his name and authority, may be reassured when they know the 
undoubted fact that the positions which the rationalistic critics have 
actually proved avol estaUishcd are extremely few, and do not materially 
affect the view which English Christians have hitherto taken of Holy 
Scripture. When we are told by so competent an authority as 
professor Kirkpatrick that “for a long time it was supposed 
that the ‘ primary document,’ or * priestly code,’ to which belongs 
the ceremonial legislation, was the oldest document, and Deuter- 
onomy the latest; but the theory which is now most in favour 
regards the ‘prophetic narrative,’ with its simple legislation, as 
the oldest, Deuteronomy as an intermediate stage, and the ‘ priestly 
code ’ as a later codification of the developed ceremonial law ; 
we may well ask what confidence we can be expected to feel in a 
system of interpretation which, scarcely yet fifty years old, has 
already gone through such serious modifications ; or why we should 
be expected to regard as final, conclusions which their own advo- 
cates admit to be still in a state of change and fluxion. A closer 
acquaintance with works written on <;he rationalistic side confirms 
these doubts. Any English reader who carefully examines such a 
book as the “ Introduction,” or still more such a book as Dr. Cheyne’s 
“ Bampton Lectures,” and “ verifies his quotations,” letting in at the 
same time on to the subject a little of the common sense which he 
would employ on any other subject, will soon discover for himself how 
slight and unsubstantial are the foundations on which much of the 
solid-seeming fabric of the “ Higher Criticism ” really rests ; how 
forced and unreal a view it obliges us to take of many of the books 
of the Old Testament; how often assertion, repeated and emphasised, 
is made to do duty for argument ; how many lacuncR have to be filled 
up by conjectures in no degree more probable than those which have 
sometimes been offered on the conservative' or traditional side ; how 
often a difficulty is invented, >-or an explstoation of a real difficulty 
rejected simply because it is an explanation, and its acceptance involves 
* “ Divine Library of the Old Testament,” p. 4C. 
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the loss of an item* in the rationalistic indictment ; how impossible it 
is satisfectorily to fit together the pieces of the ingenious puzzle which 
the critics; in their theories of difierent documents, have invented, and 
which rivals in its intricate complications the mysteries of the Rules 
called the Pie ” ; on what insufficient grounds they have reduced to 
incoherent fragments writings which have at least long been held in 
esteem and veneration, even independently of that “ inspiration,” that 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, which some rationalistic critics them- 
selves admit, in a vague and general sense, for the Old Testament as 
a whole, while they practically deny it in detail to all its particular 
parts. On those points in which the English reader must trust to the 
judgment of others, h^ need not be afraid to set against the authority 
of the Oxford Professors, Dr. Driver and Dr. Cheyne, the names of 
Dr. Stanley Death es, Principal Cave, and Professor Robertson* at 
home, or Professor Green in America. Finally, with regard to the 
school of criticism now most prominent among Continental scholars, it 
is no insnlar prejudice, but a long experience of their arbitrary and 
unsound principles, which leads us to apply to them the words in 
which Dr. Driver has described the characteristics of some Jewish 
Biblical interpreters: ‘Mewlsh scholars are often exceedingly clever 
and learned ; but they are somewhat apt to see things in a false per- 
spective, and to build, upon superficial and accidental appearances, 
extravagant and far-reaching hypotheses,”^ 

A. Colchester, 


* Of Glasgow : “ The Early Religion of Israel.’' 
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P erhaps one of the more striking phenomena presented to the 
notice of the Englishman newly arrived in India is a certain 
motley section of human beings which he finds it diflScult to 
characterise. The members of the section do not form one of the 
many races rightfully belonging to the land ; for they hold their heads 
high in the presence of Hindu or Bengali, styling him “native” in 
tones of unusual patronage. They assuredly are not British-born ; 
for, though some be in countenance as white as the observant new* 
comer himself, others of the same ilk range through every variety of 
shade from cream to coffee. Nevertheless, the majority of them speak 
the English tongue, and are known by surnames identical with those 
borne by scions of our loftiest houses at home — Villiers, Howard,, 
Douglas, de Montmorency, and the rest,^ being each fully represented. 
Moreover, their religion, invariably the Christian faith, is another even 
stronger link. Indeed, as one looks upon this people, they seem 
dwelling as it were in a land of Goshen which’ they despise, yet to 
which they cling ; which has bred them as aliens from the womb, haa 
enslaved them, but owns them liot, affording them no sustenance. In 
the politest parlance, and by themselves, the strange race are denomi- 
nated Europemn ; officially they are termed Ead Indians ; in general 
they are spoken of as Eurasians ; while the genus Snob, unhappily 
now so plenteous in India, delight to apply such names as “half- 
caste,” and even “darky,” to folk at least superife to themselves* 
Furthermore, whereas the genuine whites resident out there belong to 
one of two classes, being officials in Government services or else 
ra^embers of the mercantile community, tihis nondescript section 
of society usually seems to resort to no settled occupation, but givea 
itself up to a livelihood akin to that of the birds of the air, and mainly 
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dependent upon chance and circumstance for due supply. This, th» 
general case, it must be allowed at the same time, is diversified fay 
many notab^s and praiseworthy exceptions. 

To put the matter at once upon a plain footing, the singular folk 
whom I wish to delineate in the present paper are the Creoles of 
Hindustan — the descendants, sometimes immediate, sometimes more* 
or less remote, of conjugal unions entered into betwixt Europeans 
and natives of India. In such cases, here in India, as in other land& 
invaded by European settlers, the ratio of white to dark blood exists 
in a proportion variable in the individual to every possible extent. 
You have men and women whose faces, hardly, if at all, betray the 
least suspicion of Orient#,! taint. They are whiter to look upon than 
are most English fiersons after a single year’s sojourn in the tropics. 
However, the black hair and dark languid eyes are rarely wanting in 
the fairest specimens, while experts and pseudo-experts in discrimina- 
tion will always tell you that they can detect Eurasian origin without, 
fail by means of the shape and colouring of the fingers and the 
finger-nails. Certain it is that fair hair, and e forliori that of the 
red and auburn tints, may be taken as presumptive evidence that Indian 
blood is absent from the owner^s veins. Such as are the least pro- 
nounced examples of hybridism may be possibly seven parts English 
and only one part native— that is, the great-grandmother may have 
been a pure Hii>du, her husband an Englishman, and all the intervening 
steps in the descent to the present issue English, or at least unpro- 
nounced Eurasians. (.)n the other hand, it has to be remembered 
that colour affords hardly any sure guide to the admixture of the 
darker race in a particular person. Eurasian parents, both of Hindu- 
like complexion, frequently produce offspring bearing skins irreproach- 
able in hue. Again, the children of the same parents differ in colour 
to a degree hardly to be credited — the duskiest lassie may be blest 
with a sister endowed with the whitest of faces ; and, again, a 
worthy couple who, proud in their fair exteriors, were congratulating 
themselves on having ail but delivered themselves of their unpleasant 
ancestry, may be startled by the sudden evolution of an infant of sable 
visage, with the stpry of the past writ large iipou him. 

So far, liowever, my remarks concern what may be characterised as 
the dile of the Eurasian community. The bulk of this people are 
hopelessly painted with their origin in every shade belonging to 
the East. ♦But it is wdth no intention of casting contempt upon a 
mere shade of colon# in any human face that I refer to the fact as a 
melancholy circumstance. It is because the poor creatures are never 
allowed to forget their colour that it is to be regarded as a stigma and 
a stain. Not only socially, but also politically and by Government 
action, have they to pay the penalty of their mixed birth. As 
undoubted Europei^ns, or as undoubted Hindus, their race and 
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for employment as Europeans; their religion and social system 
debar them from participation in native industries. Despised by both 
races, their condition is thus often most pitiable. But I must not yet 
trench upon this part of the subject, as it will form the main burden 
of the present article when the way has been sufficiently prepared for 
dealing in detail with a question which our countiymen in India are 
beginning to find as important as it is difficult to be solved. 

The origin whence the Eurasian community has sprung, and the 
present sources of the additions to the stock which are constantly 
accruing in almost alarming proportions, are matters worthy of some 
analysis. As to the beginnings of this mixed race, no romantic 
curtain wraps those from view. As a matter of course, from the 
earliest days of European adventure on the Indian coast, temporary 
illicit unions with native women served to bring into these regions the 
usual half-breed offspring. Taking the Portuguese as the first 
settlers in Bengal, as elsewhere, we may look upon that nation as the 
founders of the Eurasian community. Nevertheless, as a rule, the 
children thus bom seem to have been at first re-absorbed into the 
native races, and their European parentage immediately lost or for- 
gotten. At least in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
especially in Bengal, this merging of Indo-Portugiiese issue into the 
general throng of Befigalis, with adoption of the native religion, was 
fairly general. Towards the end of the seventeenth century, however, 
in a few special cases discrimination of race in such offspring began 
to arise. Pride of European birth crept in, though not to the same 
extent as in Ceylon, where the half-Dutch half Sinhalese issue rapidly 
developed into a separate and most respectable society, represented to 
the present day by the prosperous burghers that island. At this 
period, then, and later in the opening years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the children resulting from the alliances of Portuguese traders 
with native women began to shrink from re- amalgamation with the 
maternal race, and to draft themselves into separate clans, with 
European patronymics, and professing the religion of their fathers. 
Thence, it appears, arose those families bearing Portuguese names, 
which have increased and multiplied within themselves, and which 
BOW form so strong an element in the Eurasian populations of Cal- 
cutta and Madras. Thus the commonest surnames of the community 
in those cities are Da Costa, D*0rus5, De Silva, De Solmanhac, De 
Sanges, &c. Although the bearers of these names may be reckoned 
as of the oldest mixed families in India, yet their Portuguese blood, 
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pfekim related to the Smda race thaii is actually the . 

Stall/ iiS-meorp^ iratire blood are doubtless ccm 

tiaually being admitted as the lower-class East 

Bidiahs, #]io generally possess Portuguese patronymics, frequently 
intermarry with Hindus of both sexes. 

Those members of the Eurasian community who rejoice in English 
surnames and who form the better and most energetic class, number- 
ing, indeed, in their ranks many men of talent and good position, 
may be said to claim a lineage of more recent origin. Their bifur- 
cation from the parent stems is likewise not enshrouded in obscurity. 
Towards the latter half df the eighteenth century and during the* first 
three decades of the current century, not only did the British factors 
and merchants enter into alliances, temporary or otherwise, with 
Hindu women, but similar laxities were considered allowable to 
military and civil officers of the highest position. The civilian in 
Government employ, with amazing effrontery, would even set up his 
harem, almost on the pattern of the Muhammedan gentry of the 
same locality. Some of the older Calcutta mansions, once occupied by 
men of authority and rank, who are not unknown to the history of 
early English rule in India, are still found to contain strange series 
of apartments in high-walled courtyards, the purpose of which is 
reasonably believed to have been for the accommodation of a seraglio. 
The maintenance of native mistresses by English judges, generals, 
and political officials was certainly made no secret of by the func- 
tionaries themselves in the early years of the present century. 
One has only to turn to the register of baptisms belonging to 
St. John’s Church, Calcutta, to note how complacently the names of 
legitimate and illegitimate offspring of well-known personages were 
recorded side by side and duly, acknowledged. Thus one may read 
the entry of the baptism of a certain world-famed novelist now de- 
ceased, and only three months earlier in date occurs another entry of an 
illegitimate daughter brought for baptism by the same father, and regis- 
tered with the same surname. So public were such matters and so 
little of shame attached to them, that a richly endowed school was 
established in ‘Calcutta for the express purpose of educating the 
illegitimate children of British military officers, whose contributions 
for the maintenance of their respective offspring were regularly de- 
ducted from their monthly pay by the East India Company, and trans- 
mitted, officially and openly, to the institution. In more recent days 
the children of lawful unions were also sent to the same school, which 

* “ It is a curious fact,’ ’ writes ^yallace, in his “ Malay Archipelago,” “ that everywhere 
in the Bast, where the Portuguese have mixed with the native races, they have become 
darker in colour than either of the parent stocks. The reverse is the case in jSoutl> 
America where the mixture of the Portuguese or the Brazilian with the Indian pro- 
duces the Mamduco, who is not unfrequently lighter than either parent, and always 
lighter than the Indian.” 
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eventually developed into a highly respectable eltablishtnent. It is, 
however, a characteristic sign of the improved tone of English society 
in India, as well as of the change of public opinion «as to what will 
be tolerated in the morals of the sSrvants of the Crown, that the 
institution in question will presently be closed for lack of the inmates 
for whose benefit it was founded. But under this head it must not 
be forgotten that many of these alliances of public functionaries with 
Hindu consorts were perfectly regular and sanctioned by formal 
marriage. Their issue, legitimate in birth, nevertheless, through 
rapid reverse of fortune perhaps, or maybe out of respect to the views 
of orthodox relatives at home, were frequently settled in the land of 
their origin when the official progenitor sailed for England., 

Large numbers of English-named members of this community 
must, however, trace their extraction to sources generally deemed 
more decidedly ignoble. Soldiers, sailors, and all sorts and conditions 
of men have left their representatives, whose descendants are now a 
burden and care to the present generation. And reference to that 
sort of origination leads us at once to the remaining observations 
proper to this part of my subject. I have spoken of the accretions 
being continually made to the race under consideration now and in 
the more recent times. Omitting, of course, the natural general 
increase of Eurasian families within their own community — and 
Eurasian parents are more than usually prolific in the production of 
the olive branch — modern accessions from outside are chiefly to be 
accredited to the lowest rank and file of the class. Private soldiers 
frequently contract lawful unions with native females or with women 
but one or two removes from a native pure and simple. But, in 
present years, it must be confessed that the more numerous additions 
to these unfortunates hail from Assam and the hills ; and derive their 
birth from the immoral connections of, .a class of Englishmen of gene- 
rally good antecedents and manly occupation from whom one might 
have ventured to hope better things. The isolated and untrammelled 
position of these, whom there is no need to particularise further, 
conduces doubtless in many instances to illicit relationships with 
female employes; and that, if it affords any excuse for immorality, is 
the only extenuation to be heard. At any rate, the managers of the 
large educational establishments in Calcutta devoted to the training 
of Eurasian and European children, know full well from whom are 
received the bulk of the numerous “ unencumbered ” youngsters com- 
mitted, or at least offered, to their charge. As to the samames of 
the base-born thus drifted to the capital, they are of course usually 
spurious. I recollect myself one instance where two lads were trans- 
mitted to a Calcutta school ticketed for their patronymic with the 
name of a famous Tibetan goddess! These were a consignment 
from a member of the English fraternity who frequent the slopes 
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of the Himalayas, and to wliicli b&dy reference has iast been 
made. 

It is difficult to encounter frankly the issues and approaches of • 
finch a subject’ as that of the^present article without wounding, in a 
measure, I fear, the susceptibilities of many worthy people, both in 
and out of India, who are conscious of a pedigree which might in 
some sort include them within the tenor of my remarks. So here let 
it be plainly understoofthat to attach ignominy in the vaguest degree, 
with respect either to their origin or to their present state, to the 
Eurasian race as a whole, is very far from the writer’s purpose. He 
is proud to know intimately, and to honour highly, a goodly number 
of Eurasian gentlemen, who, by their undoubted talents and integrity, 
have won for themselves positions of great responsibility, which 
they hold with much benefit to the Governments that have been 
wise enough to recognise their merits and advance them. However, 
they, too, would be fain to admit that they have reached the point they 
have only after severe struggles against prejudices and disadvantages 
gratuitously erected merely because of their colour or their birth. 
Still, as regards these, the more sterling and more fortunate members 
of the community, there is hardly substantial ground for grievance. 
On the whole, moreover, they are not unfairly treated, even from a 
social standpoint, in the spheres where their accomplishments seek 
for recognition and a means of living. Setting apart the com- 
parative few who have thus acquired place and position, it must be 
confessed that the capabilities of the average middle-class Eurasian 
do not rise above mediocrity or to the same level as those of the 
educated Bengali or Hindu, Still, many openings exist for the 
Eurasian of fair education and perseverance, though in the latter 
quality he is often piteously lacking. The establishing of the 
Thomason Engineering College at Rurki affords to the Indian-born 
opportunities of entering Goverhment service as civil engineers, on a 
par with Cooper’s Hill men and with the surety of high-class employ- 
ment. Elsewhere many are trained for the telegi’aph departments. 
Others, through interest,” enter the Customs service. A very popular 
and well-remunerated career is offered in the subordinate medical ser- 
vice, which furnishes Eurasian youths as apothecaries to the military 
hospitals of India and Burmah. Then, great numbers are accepted 
in the various departments connected with the Indian railways. The 
Post Office, very unfairly, has been lately closed to them. In mer- 
cantile houses and the larger shops, however, assistants and clerks of 
mixed birth appear very seldom to find employment. Tradesmen with 
European “ constituents ” — as those worthies in India elegantly style 
their customers — seem to * attach some importance to the general 
rule which in the great cities excludes ail save pure Europeans firom ’ 
the seeing of customers and selling of shop- wares. In mercantile 
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places of business in Calcutta the higher clerks^ are Englishmen and 
Scots, brought direct from home ; while the subordinate positions are 
filled, not by Eurasians, but by Bengali babus, who form^such admir^ 
able Qnd trustworthy routinists. Often the head cldrk in a British 
merchant’s office is a Bengali, and his principal would indeed smile 
grimly if he were advised to supplant his right-hand man, with his 
perfect penmanship and shrewd insight into the whole business of his 
master, by a slippery Eurasian. There is the prejudice, you see, 
against the latter ; and, it is to be feared, a prejudice not altogether 
unreasonably founded. 

Socially, nevertheless, there is Jess of the taboo put upon the richer 
and more polished members of this community than one might have 
imagined likely. Little of that mean and spiteful pride which pre- 
vails in the fashionable walks of society in America in such matters 
is to be met with among Anglo-Indians. Many a well-educated lady 
with a splash of the purple in her blood is to be seen in the draw- 
ing-rooms of the inner circles of a Presidency city. Some even of 
our gallant officers and civilians, who are suspected on the best of 
grounds to boast in their lineage an ancestress who smoked the 
“ hubble-bubble ” and twirled the curry-stone, are yet received in the 
politest society, and no allusion meets their sensitive ears that aught 
is suspected. Their social acquaintances will at times, indeed, when 
the others are absent from the board, inform you with a shrug that 
so-and-so is really “ half a native ” — at least “ four annas in the rupee.” 
Thereupon you, who had never dreamt it, express first doubt and then 
surprise, but mentally, I fear, you mark that man indelibly witli the 
unpopular brand. 

But, in truth, the high partitions which in former days grooved 
English society in India with barriers hard to pass or re-pass are fast 
being levelled. Forty years ago in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, and 
in many other churches where respectability was worshipped, the 
English portion of the congregation always sat on one side of the 
nave, and the Eurasian members were rigidly kept to the other side. 
Now, of course, such rules would hardly be thought of. Mention of 
this, however, reminds one of a certain story told of Bishop Daniel 
Wilson. Preaching in the Cathedral on one occasion, with his accus- 
tomed frankness and incisive point, he proceeded to denounce the 
feeble religion of the European world in Calcutta. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he seems to have observed the languid indifference of his English 
listeners, perfectly unmoved by his chidings. Thereupon waxing 
wrathfully warmer, he shook — it is related— his left arm passionately 
over the aristocratic side : Ah ! there ye sit, ye sinners,” he cried ; 
“ and extending the other arm above his sabler yet more 

attentive he^rs to the right, “and tAere sit the fruits of your 
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The general statag of these not altogether uninteresting sojourners 
in onr Indian Empire will perhaps by now have been made compre- 
hensible to uninitiated readers, and the arena may thus be said to have • 
been arranged for the introduction of the second division of thp sub- 
ject of this illumination, which has, after all, been the main purpose 
kept in view in attempting these delineations. 

A burning question is at present disturbing the social philosophers 
and economic philanthropists of India. It takes a somewhat urgent 
form— this : What is to be done with the now overwhelming horde of 
low-cl>s8 degraded Eurasians who fester in the great cities of the 
Indian presidencies ? Sunk in the deepest poverty, incapable of help- 
ing themselves, hopelessly unstable, of a sore and creeping spirit — 
the question re-echoes Sack upon the propounders of it : What u 
to be done with them ? ” In cities such as Bombay and Calcutta, 
with vast ramifying native quarters and limitless suburbs, where each 
trade has quite an army of its own native workers, the mere state- 
ment of the numbers of the unemployed of this class might sound 
miserably insignificant beside the swarming masses atnid whom they 
dwell. In Calcutta, out of 85,000 resident Europeans and Eurasians—- 
the native population numbering 700,000— there are estimated to exist 
some 70U0 of these outcasts — the “Outcast Cousins” who have given 
title to these j*emarks — who are absolutely without any occupation, 
and who depend for subsistence veritably upon what they can beg, 
borrow, or steal. In a city harbouring so huge and multifarious a 
collection of human beings, a few tliousands of the “ submerged,” 
such as these, would in general appear (lardly worth burdening the 
consciences of the European public of an Oriental metropolis. But 
the sting lies in this — they are not strangers and foreigners like the 
multitudes around ; they are relatives of us Englishmen, with much 
of our blood running in their veins — in Bishop Wilson’s plain language, 

“ the fruits of our sins ; and fet here are they, children of our own 
faith, living, sinning, rotting, dying — despised of all men — as the 
very sediment of a ci^y of pagan Asiatics, thousands of whom are 
themselves the lowest dregs of human bestiality and heathendom. 
Stained with the vitality of the dark races amid whom they have been 
born, and amid whom they are doomed to die, they cry up to u«, 
pure of blood and strong in our British manliness, strength, and 
earnestness of purpose ; and we, as we ride incur curricles past them, 
turn and look upon them. And what see we ? Tramping through the 
heavy dust of an Indian roadway, amid the throng of busy docile-facbd 
Orientals pressing eagerly onwards, step lean and wistful-eyed pieces 
of humanity clad in scarecrow European garments, with countenances 
and features'curioualy familiar to us. They try to catch our eye, as 
who should ^y, We are different from these tibat jostle at our side, * 
and belong indeed to you, sir, though we live with these, despite our 
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brown and yellow iaces. And then, brown and yellow though the 
faces be, we note features and expressions, weird caricatures of those 
which we have left behind in the far-off land we call Home. Thus 
it pajns us in our better mood to see them there ; and, though their 
•destitution is no worse than that of many thousands in our native 
land, it becomes pathetic and a care to us. 

The question is, indeed : What shall we do with them, what shall be 
done for them ? Moreover, the more closely you grow acquainted 
with the personal character and habits of individuals of the lower 
•class, such as make up the 7000 in Calcutta, the less practicable does 
nearly every scheme of regeneration or reformation appear to you. 

*We may divide the lower and always impecunious classes of Eurasians 
into perhaps two great families. The first, and decidedly more respect- 
able of the two, is of a restless and roving disposition. Members of this 
. family are constantly on the move throughout those parts of India 
where English stations have been plentifully planted. They are the 
Arabs of the community, and along certain well-defined routes, between 
Calcutta on the east and Bombay and Karachi on the west, they are 
continually progressing, with pretexts for their journeys more or less 
valid. But it must not be supposed that these worthies itinerate on foot, 
like tramps in England, from station to station. No, forsooth. Tramp- 
dom in India has not yet descended to so humble a level as at home ; 
and our friends of this class prefer to ride. Moreover, they have 
succeeded in convincing their more fortunate cousins from Europe 
that to ride is their due, and furthermore, that to expect them to 
do so at their own expense would be a shamelessly inhospitable sug- 
gestion. True it is, however, their pockets are always too miserably 
empty to bear the least outlay which they can get others to make for 
them. Thus are they forwarded from place to place, from one side of 
India to the other. “ Move on ” is the iterated request. Nobody in 
any respectable station up-country would conceive it at all a reason- 
able idea that they should ever pause aitywhere in the transit. They 
come round and beg, you know, and wound the susceptibilities of the 
.gay, the gallant, and the fair, who can only exist when life is one 
round of excitement and pleasure, into which nothing squalid 
protrudes. Accordingly, it seems to be the imperative duty of the 
ohaplain to send them on with all despatch to the nearest place of 
importance, or anywhere east or west he please, as soon as the 
uncanny creatures appear in his verandah. To this end, in many 
stations there has been established what is commonly known as “ the 
Loafers’ Fund,” generally fed almost exclusively from Church ofier- 
tories, wherefrom the railway charges and a few meals can be supplied 
to these undesirable visitors. It is a frequent custom with the 
chaplain to have some understanding with the railway station- 
master to honour his written orders to this effect “ Please give 
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^ ^ M— a > third- class ticket to and refreshments to 

the amount of twelve annas.” This practice obviates the neces- 
sity of entrusting doubtful characters with money which might be 
spent in many another way than that desired, which is to gel rid of 
the intruder as swiftly as may be. Nevertheless, so far as my own 
experience goes, even when cash is bestowed on the loafer, itis nsnally 
expended on the rail^f ay ticket. In two or three cases I have known 
sums thus given to have been squandered in drink ; but in those 
instances the recipients were not East Indians, but thoroughbred 
Britishers, who had been employed in legitimate work at one time, 
and had degenerated into roving beggars. The genuine Eurasian is 
not often a tippler. Sometimes, however, he will lay out money 
obtained for railway fare on food or in paying some debt, and in a 
few days he may reafij^r, and, with the coolest demeanour, crave 
further assistance. Agara|tin the larger towns, if the precaution has 
been taken of bestowing only an order for a ticket, he will perhaps 
sell the order to a native or to some brother loafer. Miserably 
poor and miserably improvident as these wanderers always are, it is, 
indeed, an unsolved problem how they manage to obtain the bare 
necessaries of life. Railway guards, w'ho are usually themselves of 
kindred race, are said to befriend them frequently by gifts of victuals, 
and sometimes by allowing Ihem a place in the brake beyond the 
distances for which they have been booked. Certain of th€j fraternity, 
however, will very often enter the house of a timorous native, and, 
by means of threats or persuasion, quarter themselves in his dwelling 
for periods of a week or ten days, exacting food as well as lodging 
from the unwilling host. This, I am assured, is quite a regular prac- 
tice with the more robust and least-coloured loafers. 

Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten that not only are the 
greater number of these waifs ostensibly in quest of work, but that 
a fair proportion also are perfectly willing to undertake employment 
whenever they can find vacancies which do not require too laborious 
physical exertion. The sincerity of the desire for occupation may 
often be relied on when the candidate is accompanied on his rounds 
by wife and family. However, the Ishmaelite instinct is rarely 
repressed for a longer period than three or four months ; whilst illness 
or reduction of pay affords ready excuse for throwing up some railway 
appointment which you had sought for your atthe cost of much 

humiliation on your own part, and which had been bestowed with a 
grumbling forecast of how it would be ” on the part of the grantor 
of the office. One of these men, who was possessed of some technical 
knowledge, succeeded in gaining, through the intercession of the 
writer of these pages, a lo^motive fireman’s post worth eighty rupees^ 
a month, with the prospect of a rapid rise in pay ; yet in three 
monti^’ time he was again on the tramp, tired of the monotony of 
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Dcoupation ! Still there are many who really would work, if work 
COUild be had. 

* A sample of character such as appertains to these Qur outcast 
relatives is offered to the study of the Government chaplain in Ipdia 
most days of his life. Not only when loeated in the great cities, but 
when stationed in remote cantonments up country, the padre holds a 
continuous reception of East Indian visitors. ^ When you come in 
from a round of official calls, or from the never-ceasing duty at the 
cemetery with the shots o’er the last-dead soldier still sounding in 
your ears, of a surety there awaits you in the verandah the well- 
known form, lithe and lean, and carefully buttoned up. As he lurks 
amid the lime-washed pillars, most respectfully^ does he salute you by 
lifting his enormous sun-hat. You stalk by, rapidly making for the 
inner regions, apparently absorbed in thoughtful calculation. And 
then inevitably appears your native servant tendering most gently to 
your notice a dirty slip of paper, and gloomily you read thereon in 
rounded pencil-hand the name of the hat-wearer, “ Constantine 
Burro wa” You step forth to your visitor, who receives you in the 
verandah deprecatingly, yet with a mixture of friendly assurance. 
Reproduces from his inner pocket a bundle of letters, which he 
softly begs to expound to you. Thence it generally appears that your 
visitor has been fortunate enough to- have a dmice of obtaining 
certain, employment on a certain railway somewhere on the borders 
of Biluchistan, about 1160 miles distant from where you and he now 
stand conversing. However, the main perplexity is that he has no 
pecuniary means for reaching the scene of tlie proposed lucrative 
appointment. He ventures to suggest that you of your well-known 
kindness might possibly supply him with the price of his railway- 
ticket, say, half the way thither. But is he sure of gaining the 
post if he gets there ? Well, he heard there were two or thi’ee 
vacancies at the place a month ago. ‘Poor fellow ! But then, you 
ask, why did he throw up his last situation, mentioned in one of the 
grime- washed letters? “ I was sick, so I tookjeave; and then they 
filled up the post.” “ Have you any family ? ” “ Oh yes ! They 

have come here with me ; they are waiting outside — my wife and 
three children.” “ Bless me ! Where have you brought them from ? ” 

They came in the train with me last night from Dinapore; the 
chaplain there gave us tickets as far as this.” ‘'But why bring 
them on such a madcap expedition — such an expense ? You should 
go alone.’' “ How can I do that ? Where are they to stay ? They 
can only go with me.” And thence it is made evident to you that 
you are expected to frank, not only the petitioner, but his whole 
family half the w^ay by rail to Biluchistan.' Happily railway travel- 
ling, third-class, is a cheap item in India. You agree, to pay ten 
rupees towards the journey — a heavy draw on your charity *^urse. 
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He ftssei^ but Mds : ** There is the tiWca giri (cab) from the station 
to this house ? ” The iiWia gdri ! ” you exclaim ; " what did you 
want with that ? You could easily have walked — it is not two mil^. 

I really won’t pay for it.” “ How could I walk through th^ sun with 
my family?” is the reply; and so does this beggar who rides in his 
carriage extract at length from your pocket a rupee and a half further, 
and depart with hisi starred and miserable belongings in a cloud of 
dust from your dwelling. 

■ Destitute though the stroller of this class may be, be is seen to bo 
com'^aratively well cared for when the condition of the herds of non- 
locomotive Eurasians living in the chief Indian cities is examined. 
It is from these deplorable creatures that the “ bitter cry ” may be 
truly said to rise up. Their poverty is so unutterable, their energy 
and enterprise so extinct, their moral sense so low, that they really 
form the bulk of unwrought refuse material which is taxing the hearts 
and the ingenuity of our less noisy social reformers in Bengal to deal 
with. 

Personally I can only expound the numbers, condition, and pros- 
pects of these pariah folk as they are to be seen in Calcutta ; although 
I am assured the state of the kindred communities in Boiyiba\ and 
Madras is almost as hopeless, and the problem of their reformation 
equally urgent. A few statistics may stand first. In the city of 
Calcutta there exist some 21,000 Eurasians, and of these, as 1 have 
remarked, some 7000 live in a condition of extreme poverty. About. 
1400 of the latter number manage to keep themselves in ordinary 
times above the lowest level of actual pauperism, or of complete 
dependence on charitable aid. The 5G()0 remaining look for their 
maintenance solely to the private alms and public charities of the 

inhabitants of the city. ^ 

The residents of the metropolitan city of India— the City oflal^ea 
— ai-e in the happy position of being complete strangers to the visits 
of the importunate official known in the mother country as the 
collector of the poor' rate. No rates whatever are levied in Calcutta 
for the relief of the poor. Those who are in need, including those 
who cannot as w’cll as those who will not work, depend for subsistence 
whollv on funded charities and on the voluntary alms of the citizens. 
And it must be heartily conceded that few communities in the civilised 
world are so s^-utematically generous and even lavish in their gifts of 
benevolence as are the good folk of Calcutta. I am referring, of 
course, to the English colony in the place ; and as^ one who has had 
something to do with the collection and administration of chanty 
there, I can freely say tjiat people at homo, would little dream of 
contributing month after»month the substantial sums which Govern- 
ment officers and British merchants make a habit of bestowing towards 
philanthropic and other good purposes. In aid of reUgious and 
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charitable objects, fe^ high-placed civilians and leading merchants 
contribute all round less than 1200 rupees a year. Many others, 
with comparatively small incomes, bestow in subscriptions to institu- 
tions and in alms at least thirty rupees a month, roughly equivalent 
to £30 per annum. A man of such charities in an English town 
would indeed bear rank as a philanthropist of the first water. The 
channels into which these streamlets of benevolence are principally 
directed and the outflow therefrom will be presently set forth ; but it 
may be at once premised that the bulk of tliese waters of charity 
serve to keep afloat the destitute Eurasian populace of the city. 

As I have remarked above, there is in Calcutta no system of poor 
rate, aiid no semblance of compulso^ exactions in support of the 
outcast and needy. Moreover, the greatest proportion of the voluntary 
offerings are utilised, as we have noted, for the support of Eurasian 
families. It may be, therefore, a matter of some curiosity and 
wonderment to learn what is done for the Hindu and Mussulman 
poor. A city with a population of over 760,000 must indeed swarm 
with indigents of these the resident and predominant races ; never- 
theless, apart from professional and religions beggars, little of want 
or squalor amongst natives proper is to be seen in the streets nf 
Calcutta. One usual explanation is that in normal times the Oriental 
denissens of this and other large Indian cities are nearly all fairly well 
employed, and that none save the incapacitated and imbecile are 
plunged in any desperate straits of poverty. But, beyond and outside 
such explanations, the whole ceases to be matter for wonderment 
when the marvellous freemasonry of the Hindu family system is borne 
in mind. A Hindu in good employ is not only responsible for the 
maintenance of his own wife and children, but also for that of 
his parent and brothers should they be out of work ; and not only for 
these, but also for his brothers’ wives and children ; and not only for 
these, but also for uncles, cousins, and apparently any proximate 
kindred who may lay claim to his bounty. Naturally, in these huge 
family circles, there are invariably several bread-winners, and each 
one seems liable and ready to contribute to the assistance of, or per- 
haps wholly to support, the incapable items, or those who are for the 
time unprofitable members. Sometimes in the households of the 
high-caste such claims are strengthened by the existence of a common 
residential mansion where the several brothers and other kin, with the 
respective offspring, form a family rookery, sharing the general expenses, 
so far as each adult male member is a solvent personage. Thus I was 
once informed by a Bengali babu-clerk— a Brahmin by caste — that 
his residence sheltered forty souls ; and, pathetically, he added that 
he could never obtain due rest for his tired brain by reason of the 
uproar arising from nineteen babies and very young children stored 
within the place ! The result of a system so social and large-heafted 
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is not only beneficial to the individuals concerned, but also affects the 
■public welfare, at least to the extent of relieving the community at 
large from yrhat would otherwise prove an overwhelming burden,* if 
** coming on the parish ’’ had in any sort developed into •a native 
custom. A certain proportion of the funds from the relieving charities, 
however, is assigned to the use of necessitous natives; but so small 
appears the demand for such aid that the Native Committee of the 
leading charitable society in Calcutta does not ordinarily distribute 
even one-third of the amount allotted to it ^or the purpose. 

Let me now sketch the exact circumstances of the submerged 
Eurasians in this Hindu metropolis, at the same time explaining how 
it comes to pass that their condition and prospects compare so un- 
favourably with those of their Hindu fellow-citizens of corresponding 
social level. We can then appreciate the better a brief statement of 
what has been, and is being, done to help and to raise them ; whence 
we may pass to the final consideration of the various plans and 
suggestions for improving upon the older methods, and for making 
their lot a less bitter one by the only durable means — namely, such 
as shall inspire self-help and self-development. 

The SloaI' of Calcutta. 

We will go visit our woe-begone relative in the den where he lurks ; 
aud thus will his haunts, habits, opinions, and character be the more 
vividly and personally impressed upon us. In so doing, we should begin 
by realising that we have in this great capital of our Indian Empire 
one of the most incongruous cities in the world ; and for this reason. 
It is an extensive place of teeming population in an Oriental land 
tenanted mainly by an Oriental people ; and yet it is totally different 
from other Oriental cities, in, that it has been laid out in European 
and almost English style. With its many wide streets, its long winding 
thoroughfares, its cross-streets and off- shoots, its lanes and courts and 
alleys, Calcutta is ifl general plan and arrangement for all the world 
like an overgrown town in England. It is very like Liverpool, in 
fact — at least in its southern half. And yet so many Oriental features 
remain, or have been introduced by its vast Eastern populace — 
bazaars, verandahed dwellings," overhanging balconies, collections of 
native huts crowded in between the larger houses — that it resembles 
no other place existent. At one time you might — but for the colour 
of the people — imagine yourself in St, Martin’s Lane, London, or in 
Scotland Road, Liverpool ; and, a little later, you are apparently 
threading your way through the midst of the most characteristic 
quart-ers of Cairo or Constantinople. In driving down Bow Bazgar, 
Calcutta, ‘the vision of an old street in Soho, now altered and widened, 
has frequently arisen in the mind of the writer. 
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Ikying the great boulevard toown as Chowriughi, with its beau- 
tiful gardens and palatial mansions^ fronted by the magnificent 
Oalcutta maidan, diversified with well-shaded drives, and stretching 
down tojbhe river side — leaving luxury, prosperity, and h*ealthfulness> 
in fact, and where, of course, dwells the. Englishman of quality — we 
will penetrate behind the great houses, and past the grand municipal 
market ; and then we shall find ourselves entrenched in a fine field 
for slumming.” Behind the compound surrounding the iVee 
School — an institution to be mentioned again — lies a very queer region 
indeed. Turn up this by-lane — Collinga Bazaar is the name, though 
it can boast no shops or bazaar. Here we shall have to encounter a 
regular Oolony of prostitutes, with representatives, .from every European 
and Asiatic country, save that of the land we are in. The denizens 
of each house seem to be usually seated in the verandah, or even on 
the pavement. A bevy of Japanese girls are ranged, laughing but 
decorous, in this doorway. Here are some Italians in the verandah ; 
and there, coolly planted in a wicker-chair, sits a heavy German young 
woman, assiduously sewing or knitting. There is apparently no imruli- 
ness or annoyance to passers-by, yet the sad trade to which they 
belong is not to be mistaken. As we are informed, the ranks of these 
unhappy ones are only very occasionally recruited from the Eurasian 
classes. 

Out from this street, and from many adjacent lanes, run a series of 
alleys or passages. While the streets are kept fairly swept and free 
from the ranker odours, up these narrow outlets we shall encounter 
both filth and the foulest of flavours. Yet to reach the objects of 
our quest, we must penetrate the passages, fearing neither. Workers 
in the East-end slums of London can form only a faint conception 
of the stinks which the habits and the intense heat of this Indian land 
can generate, particularly when confined as here in stagnant alleys. 
While peregrinating some Italian town, we have all of us caught an 
evil whiff of that same brew perhaps, but the real concentrated 
undiluted flavour reeks only from out of an Asiatic gutter-lane. 

The walls on either side these passages will be found to be of mis- 
cellaneous composition — mud and straw and brushwood; and they 
form in troth the outer shell of the dwellings we are in search of. 
Some distance up, an opening is seem in the wall, and through that 
we are admitted into a rude sort of square or courtyard, round which 
are ranged various huts, each roofed with clay and old plantain leaves 
and brushwood. This is our destination. We have reached one of 
the JsmthaUf or residential yards, where the low-class Eurasians abide. 
Farther along the passage other openings give ingress to many similar 
dens^veritable nests harbouring an incredible number of hungry birds 
of l^rey — Shuman birds we mean, though ind^ the kites and crows 
which feed on offal throughout Calcutta are as plenteous in the y^s 
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fts the hamaiL bipeds. Bttich Icinthal contains three, four, or five huts ; 
and in each hut herd together more of the human and animal cimtion 
than one. would dare to picture boxed up on hot nights withitf. 
Admitted inside any of these lairs, we shall find the place cosier and 
less dirty than we might have expected. At least one division of the' 
interior, for the purpose of forming two or more rooms, will be 
noticed. The partition, however, made of coarse rice straw and. 
other rubbish, is more like that used for separating the stalls in 
a stable than a regular wall. As to the furniture, it consists 
almost wholly of beds and mats — no chairs ; for the inmates, 
European though they claim to be, prefer to squat la Hindu on 
their turned-up heels,and ankles. The beds are on rude low’frame- 
works (chaj'pahi)^ with one perhaps made up on a couple of packing 
cases — a bed of state for the chief lady of tlie house, who may be 
grandmother, mother-in-law, or the eldest resident female claiming 
respect in the establishment. She is generally to be found in bed, 
either from choice or from infirmity ; and, if she can speak English, 
talks with an air of decayed gentility, from the dignity of which her 
uncouth bedding and robings do little to detract. 

In the majority of the inmates of these kinlhals there is apparent 
a curious admixture of native and of old-time English habits. Many,' 
however, can only use the Hindustani language ; this ignorance of 
even a single sentence of English being remarkable in folk who take 
pride in claiming European descent. They receive a visit from an 
Englishman with much ceremony and pleasure, hastily hiding the 
native hubble-bubble which even Eurasian women cannot resist using.- 
The Hindu patriarchal system has been so far adopted, in that 
relatives of every possible kinship herd together under the same roof. 
Their food is perhaps better, and certainly more “ meaty,” than that 
of real natives ; third-class mutton and goat, to be had sometimes at 
less than L?. a pound, being commonly eaten in preference to the 
Hindu vegetarian diet. They are so evidently, so wretchedly poor 
that a rupee is received from a visitor with infinite gratitude and eyes 
the eager glisten in which cannot be concealed. In religion four-fifths 
of the members of these communities are Eoman Catholics. 

Blit wherefore need this abject poverty exist? If the Hindu 
coolie can obtain work Bufl5cic?ntly paid for the supply of his wants, 
why — it may be asked — cannot these poor creatures ? First, let it 
be known, there are a want of energy and an hereditary languor 
which have become almost a disease in the half-caste. Secondly, 
they have not, of a surety, either the physical strength or the stamina 
to encounter unremitting manual toil day after day beneath a tropicid 
sun, such as the Hindu flower classes readily undertake. Although 
bom and bred in the climate, their small modicum of European 
re{)I?ces that something which sustains a thoroughbred native m bk 
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he»Ty labour on tbe Hottest day. Thirdly, the pay accepted by a 
Hindu and sufficient to supply his frugal wants— perhaps two annas 
to four annas per diem — would not ordinarily be adequate to the 
purchase of the food indispensable to a Eurasian undergoing daily 
toil. He requires additional nourishment to balance the waste which 
work involves. And, moreover, he lacks the thrift which enables 
even a coolie, with a daily wage of . three annas, t^o lay by for a day of 
sickness or enforced idleness. Fourthly, the Eurasian outcast is 
generally hopelessly in debt. On the whole, accordingly, to compete 
in the lowest walks of the labour market with the Hindu would afford 
only a sorry chance to the half-hearted East Indian. 

In that grade which is one degree above that, of the dwellers in the 
kinthalsy the same want of settled purpose and improvidence are still 
the bane of the class. To these failings is added an absurd belief in 
the degradation of any sort of manual labour, even domestic labour 
for themselves in their own dwellings. A Eurasian of fair education, 
who used to visit me monthly to receive some trifling help, once gave 
me a detailed account of his domestic expenditure. The man, w-ho 
had a wife but no family, earned on an average twenty-seven rupees 
a month. Out of this he had food and house rent to provide for 
himself and consort. Nevertheless, eleven of his twtnfy- seven rupees 
were spent on servants — six rupees to a cook, two rupees to a washer- 
woman, two to a sweeper, one to a hkisti or water-carrier — leaving 
only sixteen for rent and victuals. To the suggestion that his wife 
might act as cook, the indignant reply w^as : How can she ? She 
never learnt.'*' “ Why, if I had only twenty-seven rupees a month, I 
certainly should not lay out six of them on a cook. 1 should cook 
my own food in some w^y.” That was my rejoinder ; only to be met 
with an incredulous smile from this poor weak specimen of a man 
who, though earning less than £30 per annum, and in absolute want, 
thought it more reasonable to waste nearly half of the pittance on 
hired help than that his wife should degrade herself by cooking their 
food and washing a few ragged garments. •Yet there was no 
degradation, be it observed, in his monthly petition for my alms ! 

Pkesent Methods ok Help. 

Much has been done in the past, and much more is being done at the 
present day, in aid of these unstable and necessitous people. And yet, 
as we shall see, even more might be accomplished in their behalf by view- 
ing them less as mere miserable objects of charity, and more as respon- 
sible persons to be galvanised somehow into self-dependence. All the 
methods of assistance now in vogue take the form of direct gifts and pen- 
sions bestowed as alms. Tbe chief agency for this distribution in Calcutta 
ifl known as the District Charitable Society, which performs voluntSrfly 
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most of the fnnctioiis which in England are caitied out by workhouse 
and Poor Laws. This association was founded by Bishop Turner 
fifty-one years ago out of pity for the deplorable condition of the poor 
semi-Europeans, and has at length been developed into an elaborate 
engine of philanthropy, worked with real system and with as little 
waste steam as can be. Without entering into details, I may mention 
that the Society is in funds partly from the generons private 
donations already referred to, partly from a small (Tovernment' grant, 
but mainly from certain princely legacies which have been bequeathed 
to itf and which now amount to a capitalised sum of 744,000 rupees. 
The income thus derived is expended partly in regular monthly doles 
to thousands of Euras^ns, partly in supporting a leper asylum and 
an almshouse, which are managed by the Governors of the Society, 
and are the only institutions of the kind in the city. Most of the poor 
relieved receive perhaps two or three rupees each per month, some 
with families getting five rupees. Small though these gratuities may 
appear for the support of human beings who have generally no other 
means, nevertheless the Society in this way manages to get rid of 
some 80,000 rupees per annum. I say that most of the recipients 
have no other moans ; but it may not be so, as there also exists in 
Calcutta a Roman Catholic Society of St. Vincent de Paul with a large 
income, whose operations are perfectly secret. As the District Charitable 
Society relieves all Roman Catholic applicants as well as the rest, 
many of the former must draw double allowances. After this fashion, 
in fine, do the good people of Calcutta maintain a standing army of 
mendicant halt-castes in number approaching 5000. So much for 
almsgiving, which it will be noted is conducted on quite a wliolesale 
scale ; and yet it is difficult to say how the system, bad as it looks, 
could be altered. Healthier, indeed, are the numerous other charities — 
the three great schools for Eurasian children, the principal one of 
which is the Calcutta Free School, where over 400 boys and girls are 
not only educated, but fed and clothed also, the expenditure averaging 
71,000 rupees per anaum. Another charitable venture must also be 
commended — a workroom for Eurasian wonjen, where female trades 
are taught, and work is provided, and wages paid for its execution. 
This, the idea of a benevolent lady, Mrs. L. P. Pugh, is deserving of 
infinite extension. 

Thk Lak(}ER Hope for the Future. 

Once again, then, we must revert to the question — What shall we 
<30 with them ? To go on propagating and nourishing an ever-increasing 
race of hereditary pauperq and sturdy beggars seems too appalling to 
think of. And lessons in, and even compulsion towards, self-help are 
<^ni* ^nly refuge therefrom. Government, however, would do well to 
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reconsider the policy which it has hitherto adopted in dealing with 
these people. It mnst never be forgotten that the Indian Executive 
atands morally in loco parentis to the Eurasian race ; and if India is 
to be administered as far as practicable for the benefit of the lawful 
inhabitants, then the Eurasian has an equal claim with the Hindu and 
Mussulman for fair treatment. Nay, his claim comes first, for not 
only is he a son of the Indian soil, but he is als^ a descendant from 
those who won India for England, and who have brought the blessings 
of safety of life and property to the natives themselves. Why then do 
we find still prevailing the iniquitous system of weeding out from 
subordinate Government offices the Eurasian clerks in bulk merely to 
substitute Hindu employes? This unwarrantable policy of race- 
favouritism has in recent years been especially carried out in the Post 
OflSce service, from which large bodies of Eurasian clerks have been 
ejected because the Hindu preferred his own caste-fellows to work 
with ! Why, I ask, is the Hindu^s preference to weigh against the 
Eurasian’s bare necessities ? 

One other gi’eat opening for the unemployed of oven the lowest 
ranks has been often discussed in India, and it will seem strange to 
the reader at home that its propriety should still remain a question. 
The whole Indian army is rigidly closed against this unfortunate 
race. 

No Eurasian in India is permitted to enter the military service. 
Tens of thousands of the heathen natives of the land obtain employ- 
ment, clothing, and pay, as soldiers of our Queen, yet the Christian 
natives — the Eurasians — however, eager to serve, are shut out. Hindu 
converts to Christianity, though refused enlistment as combatant 
soldiers, are yet allowed to join as bandsmen to regiments, but the 
down-trodden half-caste is denied all place.^ The injustice of this 
system has led to proposals being made, more urgently than ever of 
late, that several special Eurasian regiments should be inaugurated. 
Such military employ would open a fine field for “ betterment to 
hundreds of loafers and mendicants. For these the discipline and 
regular habits involved in a soldier’s career would be as true an 
earthly salvation as the food and clothing and pay. That something 
will presently be done in this direction is now extremely probable. 
Two regiments or battalions of East Indians in Bengal might relieve 
the streets of Calcutta of nearly 2000 outcasts, developing many of 
these ultimately into profitable members of the community. An 
elaboration of the scheme has been recently proposed in the columns 
of the leading journal of India, the Englislmany whereby a regular 
system of provident stoppages from the pay of private soldiers would 
be introduced, which would yield to each Eurasian upon his discharge 
after fifteen years* service a business capital of perhaps 1000 rupees* 
* However, the iMndmasters of native regimente are frcqaently Kurasiana. ^ 
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Upon these and other particular schemes, however, my space forbids 
me entering. But all such tend to give solution to the vexed 
problem. , , 

As to the general inculcation of the principles of thrift and self- 
help, that task has now become the special mission of a society formed 
with the design of furthering Eurasian interests, under the title of 
the Anglo-Indian and Eurasian Association.” It has, in fact, l^een 
created on the lines of the trades union in England, and, after many 
vicissitudes, has lately acquired a wholesome influence with the com- 
munity. The interests of the class are warmly pushed, and moreover 
the association offers all the advantages of a benefit society to its 
members. Such a union as this might accomplish wonders ih im- 
parting verve and tone to a race naturally spiritless in fibre. Happily its 
immediate prospects are in the hands of a man of singular energy, and 
possessed of a real talent for organisation. To this gentleman, indeed, 
an Englishman — the Eev. S. B. Taylor, Senior Government Chaphiin 
— the present position and success of the society may be said to be 
wholly due. He is one of the very few outside the community 
who have made the Eurasian’s cause his own. But so far only the 
rind of the fruit which it is hoped to cultivate is ripening. The 
kernel — the bulk of the race — remains as yet untouched to enthusiasm 
or fresh life. But if these, the degraded denizens of the Calcutta 
hinthals, form the looked-for fruit, my metaphor will hardly carry 
further. For there the fruit seems already rotted or decaying, and 
almost demands a miracle to produce revivification. However, there 
can be at least an ingrafting of manliness and self-respect; which shall 
affect the rising generation, for whom their Christianity and a. genuine 
racial enprit de corps will in themselves do much in any future 
struggle for existence. 

Giuham Sanduerg. 



WHY DO NONCONFORMISTS FOLLOW 
MR. GLADSTONE? 


T he first answer to this question tliat would be given by Unionists 
generally would be to deny that Nonconformists do follow Mr. 
Gladstone. They would boldly assert that all the intelligence and 
culture of Nonconformity has revolted against the veteran statesman, 
alienated by his wild scheme for the disintegration of the Empire. 
The reasoning which leads up to this opinion is extremely simple, 
but not equally conclusive. The first step is to set up Unionism as a 
decisive test of intellectual power and patriotic sentiment. Whoever 
will pronounce its shibboleths is a wise man, a sound Liberal, a sincere 
patriot. The inference is obvious. Qat voiikz-vovs f All that is 
worth taking into account in Nonconformity is hostile to Mr. 
Gladstone ; if it was not, it would show that it had lost every claim 
to consideration and respect. Of cpurse this has its weight with 
oertain minds. Naturally men desire to be on the side of the angels, 
and when they are assured that they are all of one party, numbers 
gravitate to that favoured company. To thosb who are able to pre- 
serve any calmness of judgment the representation is a trifle ludicrous, 
but it serves the purpose so well that it will probably continue to be 
repeated, that the true moral power of Nonconformity is opposed to 
Home Rule and to the aged Liberal chief, who was content to lead a 
weak band into the wilderness, and to spend there the closing years 
•of an illustrious life, with the one desire of doing justice to an 
oppressed people, and so healing a feud which is full of menace to 
the Empire itself. After the daring assertion of the Times that, since 
the schism in the Nationalist ranks, the Unionists are probably the 
^most numerous party in Ireland, it may even be said that they form 
lb numerical majority among Nonconformists. But we have often 
been told that to them belongs the intellectual and. moral predoxnutance 
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that the question which I am proposing to answer will doubtless be 
voted as not only supertiaous, but positively misleading. 

With this preliminary discussion, however, it is unnecessary that we» 
should long be delayed. It is not suggested that all Nonconformists 
are to be reckoned as followers of Mr. Gladstone, and certainly there 
is no intention of depreciating the influence of some who have ranged 
themselves among his opponents. There is indeed reasonable objection 
to the diplomas of honour which are so freely conferred upon men whoso 
eminence was unknown to their friends until it was proclaimed by 
Unionist journals. But it would Ke worse than folly to underrate the 
gravity of a division, when among its leaders are names as distinguished 
as John Bright, Oharle§ Haddon Spurgeon, and Henry Allon among 
those who are dead, and R. W. Dale among those who remain and 
maintain their hostility. The last name alone represents a potent 
force — so potent, indeed, that the marvel is that its influence has not 
been felt even more extensively. Assuredly notliing but an over- 
powering sense of right could have led such a largo proportion of 
Oongregationalists to separate themselves from a leader so honoured 
and beloved. What the separation has cost some of us I will not 
attempt to say, and I allude to it iu passing only as an answer to 
those who insinuate that our political attitude is merely servile devo- 
tion to Mr. Gladstone. The diflerences of opinion in our own ranks 
as to Home Rule show the independence with which our judgments 
have been formed. But however serious they may be, it is undeniable 
that Mr. Gladstone retains the confidence of the great body of Non- 
conformist Liberals. There are and always have been Nonconformists 
who were not Liberals, and some of whom have been extremely active 
in opposition to Liberalism. Sir George Chubb, one of the leaders 
of Nonconformist IJnionisin, is a man of this type. There is 
nothing now in his Tory attitude. What is new is that he finds 
himself in association with a number of Nonconformists on a political 
platform. He and his school are perfectly consistent in their action, 
but, though they properly describe themselves as Nonconformists, 
it is fair to remember that they have never been associated with 
political Nonconformity. They are not seceders driven from our 
ranks by the Home Rule policy, and, as we are dealing only with 
those who hold that Liberal creed which has commanded the alle- 
giance of the great body of Nonconformists, they do not come within 
the purview of this paper, which deals with political Dissenters only. 

Of these, it is unquestionable that the vast majority belong to the 
Liberal party, and that they are the most staunch and reliable section 
of that party. To what extent the development of the labour party 
may affect their relative strength can hardly be forecast, and will,^ 
in fact, largely depend on the extent to which they identify them- 
8elv«{ffas they seem prepared to do, with social reforms. At all events, 
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for tiw present they are this biEWjkbone of tbe -^i|&y of progress. 
They believe in the old chief, and are prepared to follow him and 
‘ render him a service as enthnsiastic as* it is disinterested. ■ Tliey are 
not blind devotees, nor is it to be supposed that' they will suppress 
their own convictions when they do not agree with his. But their 
support ^ noteless hearty, because it is thoroughly independent, and 
indeed givenr Mth a distinct knowledge that there are grave points of 
diflference, and that whenever these have t6 be practically dealt with 
they 'must part company. A better illustration of this indepen- 
dence could hardly found than that supplied in the action of 
the small minority, who opposed the Clergy Discipline Bill. There 
was every temptation to these “ stalwarts tot be silent, and allow the 
Bill to be read a second time. There was no possibility of success 
except it could be secured by delay, and if thus purchased, it would have 
laid them open to the charge of having prevented a necessary measure 
of Church reform. After the remarkable speech of Mr. Gladstone, 
they might have yielded without any suspicion of disloyalty to prin- 
dple. But that view did not commend itself to their judgment and 
'cmiacience. They felt that the assertion of a principle was necessary, 
and* they assert it with the certainty of provoking the Toiy taunt that 
Mr, Gladstone does not lead his own followers. I do not feel myself 
competent to discuss the wisdom of the tactics. I refer to the incident 
as exhiMtiiig the relation between Mr. Gladstone and his Dissenting 
supporters. He has no more trusty adherents than the men who, 
resisting all his appeals, went into the opposite lobby, but who did not 
the less respect his position because they felt bound to maintain their 
own.* 

There is another aspect, however, in which this incident, so slight 
in itself, is yet extremely significant. It revealed the wide difference 
of opinion between the Liberal chief find his Nonconformist followers. 
He certainly has not catered for their votes by keeping his ecclesias- 
tical views in the background, and they have not supported him in 
the expectation of favours to be received at hid hands. The insinua- 
tion often made that we are bartering our allegiance for some boon to 
be' received in the future, and swallowing Home Eule in a vague 
hope thafc we shall thus secure Disestablishment, is sheer nonsense or 
something worse. We follow Mr. Gladstone with the full knowledge 
thafr the Anglican Church has no more loyal son, and that he has never 
spoken a solitary word expressive of sympathy with the fundamental 
principles of our Nonconformity. Even his declarations in favour 
ef Disestablishment in Scotland and Wales hold out no encourage- 
ment to us, and are distinctly opposed to our fundamental contention 
.that no State has a right to set up a Church, whether by the will of 
the TOOuarch, or the vote of the majority of the people. ^For i^yown 

♦ These retcarks were written before the proceedings in the Grand Committee. 
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part, I have viewed this tendency to treat the question of Ghnrch 
Establishments as one of Local Option with considerable anxiety. 
Yet this is all that Mr. Gladstone's concession means. He hiiB been 
perfectly straightforward in the expression of his views. Koncon- 
formists know that on some points which they regard as vital, he is 
in direct antagonism to their principles, but they follow him notwith- 
standingi Disestabl^hment has not yet come into the sphere of 
practical politics, and they do not allow speculative dififerences to 
separate them from a chief with whom they are in sympathy in all 
the-^‘ burning questions ” of public policy. 

It remains not the less remarkable that the Nonconformists of 
England, and I think, I may add their ecclesiastical kin across the 
Atlantic, regard with a passionate enthusiasm, which no, previous 
Liberal leader has ever inspired, a statesman who never loses an 
opportunity of expressing his attachment to ecclesiastical theories, 
which they regard with mingled alarm and aversion. His exact eccle- 
siastical position is not easily defined. He is a High Churchman, but 
there are very marked distinctions between him and the school to 
which he may be said to belong. He has a very sincere and pro- 
found reverence for authority, he loves an august and stately ritual, 
his devoutuess of spirit finds expression in the most careful observ- 
ance of forms. But in the exclusiveness of High Churchism he has 
no part. An eminently Christian man himself, he hpiS a respect for 
goodness wherever he finds it^ I am greatly mistaken if lie would 
not regard all faithful servants of Christ to whatever Church they 
may belong, as being true members of the ‘‘ Holy Catholic Church.’^ 
I hold it to be to his honour that, while enjoying to so large an 
extent, the confidence and affection of Nonconformists, he has never 
sought to conciliate them by a line of conduct at all inconsistent 
with his avowed opinions. 

The association between Mr. Gladstone and Nonconformists is of 
compnratively recent date, and has grown up gradually. When I 
came to London in 1865, there was a widespread feeling of distrust 
among the more advanced Congregationalists of the rising Liberal 
leader, as he was at that time. I well remember a conversation with 
one of the most thoughtful and representative members of the 
Liberation Society, who expressed his astonishment at the confidence 
I had expressed in Mr. Gladstone in an article in a dissenting magazine 
of the day. I take no credit for the feeling I cherished, even at that 
early date for it was largely the result of my residence in Lancashire, 
where his financial policy had given Eim a strong hold on Jjiberal 
sympathies. In London there was much more hesitation, especially 
in Nonconformist circles^ There was nothing surprising in thi§. 
Mr. Gladst^)ne’s own advances to the Liberal party were gradual, and 
it only by degrees that their confidence was attracted to him. 
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His recognition of the place of Nonconformity in natk>nal politice 
is of much later date. Mr. Stead traces it to the yeoman service done 
hy some of its leaders in the agitation of 1876 , in relation to Snlgarian 
atrocities. He tells an interesting story of a conversation between 
Mr, Gladstone and Dr. Dollinger, who was greatly astonished that his 
honoured friend should have any fellowship with the opponents of a 
State Church. Mr. Gladstone listened attentiv^<ply to Dr. Dollinger’s 
remarks, and then, in an absent kind of way, said : * But you forget 
how nobly the Nonconformists supported me at the time of the 
Eastern question.’ The blank look of amazement on Dr. Dollinger’s 
face showed the wide difference between the standpoint of the 
ecclesiastic and the statesman.” True ; but tl^e statesman’s view was 
really more Christian than that of the ecclesiastic. It is easy to 
suggest that his standard was a selfish one ; yet such a judgment 
would do him but scant justice. Mr. Gladstones action against 
Turkish oppression was not as cynical critics would represent it, a mere 
bid for political power. He was a veritable crusader of the nineteenth 
century, and it was not wonderful that he should judge of Christian 
men by their sympathy in his aims, which he regarded as distinctly 
Christian. Up to that time he had known little of Nonconformity, 
indeed, all his life had been spent among those who viewed it 
rather with an aversion or indifference which it would be very hard for 
us to credit but for occasional sidelights which are accidentally thrown 
upon it. To his surprise he found that these Nonconformists whom 
high ecclesiastics regarded, to use the expressive words of one of their 
number, as ‘‘ enemies of God and their country,” were a power in tho 
nation, and that their influence was used in obedience to Christian 
principle. As a statesman he could not ignore the former fact, as a 
Christian he was bound to recognise the other. It is to his honour that 
he has never forgotten those lessons. To have accepted the narrow 
ecclesiastical view and held aloof from Ihem because they have ulterior 
aims as to the separation of Church and State, would have been to 
show himself unfit for the position of the Liberal leader; but it 
would quite as certainly have proved that he was destitute of the 
highest qualities of a Catholic Christian. He has during all these 
years been studying object lessons in the workiug of Christian systems, 
and as he has found the men of the Free Churches prompt in their 
response to all appeals to the laws of righteousness and love of liberty, 
he has not failed to recognise the presence of the grace of God in that 
and to act accordingly. They have been drawn together by sphitnal as 
well as political afilnities of which, in the first instance, neither party 
was conscious, and which mere partisans are unable to understand 
even now. 

A passing aHnsion to Mr. Gladstone by the Chairman gf the Con- 
gregational Union, in his inaugural address, which* elidted the dbffi*ty 
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cheers of the assembly, indicated how strong he has hold upon a body, 
many of whose members are Unionists, and at the same time revealed 
the grounds of the sympathetic apprecmtion of the statesman which 
has survived differences as to particular points of his policy. I am 
glad,” said Dr. Herber Evans, when insisting that faith in God was 
the condition of all power, “ to be able to strengthen it by quoting 
the recently published words of Mr. Gladstone, who, when asked by 
Mr, W. T. Stead, ‘ what he regarded as the greatest hope of the 
future ^ answered, ‘ I should say we must look for that by main- 
tenance of faith in the invisible ; that is the great hope of the future, 
it is the mainstay of civilisation. And by that I mean faith in a 
personal God.* ” There is the great secret of the confidence reposed 
by Nonconformists in a political leader who, widely as he is separated 
from them in ecclesiastical ideas, is felt to be every inch a Christian 
statesman. His genius they admire in common with all men who are 
not the blind victims of partisan prejudice. They approve the trend 
of his policy even while dissenting from some of its items ; but the 
loyalty with which they follow him is due mainly to a belief in his 
goodness. E^en among those who could not approve his Home Rule 
policy there are many whose Unionist feelings have been seriously 
weakened, if not altogether extinguished by the persistent abuse of 
their old leader, which has done duty in place of argument in defence 
of the Union. They may have an unreasoning distrust of the Irish 
people, which leads them to oppose Home Rule, but even that does 
not make them insensible to the lofty character of its distinguished 
champion, and the insults heaped upon him produce on them the 
very opposite effect to that which was intended. They may not agree 
with him, but they believe that his endeavour to solve the problem 
which has been handed down to us by generations that are gone, is 
as honest as it is disinterested. 

Mr. Stead has made no truer remark than when he says that Mr. 
Gladstone has been the very madman of politics from the point of 
view of Mr. Worldly-Vi^iseman. But this attracts to him men who 
care for principles more than for party. Tt is a common reproach 
against him that he has twice broken up his party. But, in our 
view, that is to his glory, not his shame. There is in him a moral 
greatness which raises him even above the high level of his intellectual 
power. Mistakes in judgment he cannot escape, but from the mean 
selfishness, the petty jealousies, the ignoble ambitions, and the tortuous 
intrigues which disgrace political life he is conspicuously free. Of 
tactical errors it may be easy to convict him. But it would be very diflS- 
cult indeed to establish any charge reflecting upon his honour. When 
to this is added that he has shown an intense and growing devotion to 
liberty, it is. not wonderful that he has attracted to himself something 
moi^than hare loyalty, the passionate attachment of those whose 
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whole history has taught them faith in liberty and in progress. He 
is the minister of the people, and if Nonconformists are not the party 
of the people, there is no strength in them. 

This^iew is absolutely unintelligible to a class of religionists who 
, pride themselves on their Protestantism « and who are never weary of 
denouncing Mr. Gladstone as a Jesuit in disguise. They are hardly 
patient with any who traverse their contention, c^nd look upon Non- 
conformist members of the Liberal party as traitors to Protestantism, 
of which they regard themselves as par excellence representatives and 
defenders. In the eyes of superficial observers this section of the 
Anglican Church appears to be the eGclesiastical kinsmen of Evangelical 
Nonconformists. The Establishment indeed m^kes a line of cleavage 
between them, but apparently they have strong theological and even 
spiritual affinities. So far as creed is concerned, the sympathy between 
them has been gradually declining, and it may be doubted whether 
Congregationalists of to-day are not more attracted by the anti- 
Erastianism of the High Church party, and by the liberalism of 
Broad Churchmen, than by the special tenets of Evangelicals who 
cling to a Calvinism which Congregationalists have renounced, and to 
a Millennarianism which they never held, and who, with all their 
boasted Jove of Protestantism, are content to tolerate the encroach- 
ments of sacerdotalism rather than peril the security of their position 
in the Established Church. The political differences which separate 
the two ore really the natural outcome of a much deeper antagonism 
of religious principle. There are, of course, various shades of opinion 
in both parties, and there are a few sincere Nonconformists who 
incline very strougly to this Anglican type of Evangelicalism, and are 
disposed to regard the views of many of their brethren with anxiety. 
But there is one allegation at least which they have never brought 
against them. They have never impugned their fidelity to Protestantism, 
and yet they are the very men whose devotion to Mrj Gladstone is 
most conspicuous. While the party which arrogates to itself dis- 
tinctively the name of Protestant is continually duspecting him of all 
kinds of sinister designs, and supporting their insinuation by the 
wholesale circulation of stories which have again and again been re- 
futed, these Nonconformists who have to bear the brunt of the battle 
against the aggressive sacerdotalism which has wrought a revolution 
in the Anglican Church regard him as the ablest champion of that 
absolute religious liberty which is the life-blood of Protestantism. 

It is time that we came to a truer conception of what Protestantism 
really is. At present it is an elastic name which covers! a wide variety 
of opinion, from the vehement sectary who believes that he represents 
the true principles of Protestantism when he puts in requisition all 
the machinery of law in order to suppress priests and th^r abettors, 
to the liberal thinker, whose ProtestantiBin teaches him to acccM to 
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the conscience of others the same respect which he claims for his own. 
In the Nonconformist view the latter comes nearest to the truth. 
Protestantism is something more than anti- Popery, and its lofty nauMf is 
abused when applied to a system whose narrow dogmatism an<^assump- 
tion of infallibility reproduce the worst errors of Popery itself^ It is 
not so much an assertion of the authority of any particular creed as it 
is a distinct and emphatic repudiation of all human authority in 
matters of religion. It was a revolt against the claims of the 
Church of Home — a protest, doubtless, against the errors in its 
•doctrine and the superstition in its practices ; but, still more, a 
rebellion against the priestly despotism which had usurped the 
rights of Christ hii^self in the attempt to establish its rule over 
the consciences of men. Protestant ascendency is really a contra- 
diction in terms. A religion which endeavours to assert its supremacy 
by imposing civil or social penalties on the exercise of conscientious 
convictions has renounced every rightful pretension to be regarded as 
Protestant. The Orangeism of Ireland and everything which is tinged 
with its spirit, even though it may be ashamed to accept the name, 
is involved in this condemnation. With its history behind us, it is 
not surprising that there are Nonconformists who distinctly repudiate 
the name of Protestant. For myself, I have no desire to cut myself 
loose from the noble family of spiritual heroes who struck the first 
blow for liberty of conscience, and certainly am little disposed to 
iillow a glorious name simply to be monopolised by men who have 
dishonoured it by their intolerance and persecution. But 1 have 
strong sympathy with the feeling which the objection expresses. I 
cannot and will not sink my faith in the true Catholic Church in my 
protest against the unjust assumptions of the Church which has 
arrogated for its adherents a name which is the inheritance of all 
Christians, and still less am I content to substitute one form of 
ecclesiastical tyranny for another, even though that other may be of a 
more pernicious and oppressive character. 

The appeal to iMbnconformists in opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme of Home Rule, which is based upon their sympathies with their 
Protestant fellow-religionists in Ulster, has failed on this very ground. 
There may be a certain community of opinion between us, but there 
is at least quite as marked a divergence. Our objection to the priest 
and the confessional, to the Pope, the hierarchy, and all the institutions 
of Borne, may be as strong, as theirs, but our mode of dealing with 
them would be entirely dlfierent. To us it seems a monstrous injustice 
to deny to a people any rights which would otherwise be conceded to 
them simply on the grounds that they are Roman Catholics. The 
idea of a persecution of the Protestants of Ulster by the Roman 
Catholics oji Ireland is simply grotesque. When Lord Salisbury talks 
in Jtfs own haughty style of the Ulster people being put under the 
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of their foes, he simply indnlges in a rhetoric which, with all 
43eference to his authority be it said, covers arrant nonsense. The worst 
'^t really could occur would be l^at Roman Catholics following th& 
example which has been so carefully set them might possibly insist on 
that monopoly of office which Anglican Tories enjoy in a large num- 
ber of the agricultural counties of England, and which Protestants do 
not hesitate to secure for themselves in those districts of Ireland where 
they are in a majority. It will be a misfortune if the Protestants of 
Dublin and Cork are kept out of municipal life, but their fate will be 
no worse than that of the Roman Catholics of Belfast at presents. • 
Beyond this it is hard to imagine that the Ulstermen will suffer. The 
suggestion that legislation will be employed to injure them in their 
trade, or in any way to fetter their liberty, is so wild that it is hard to 
believe any rational man can seriously entertain it. It is a taking 
piece of electioneering rhetoric, and nothing more. 

Let it be said, however, that no Home Rule Bill which would have 
any chance of receiving the support of English Dissenters would confer 
on an Irish Parliament the power which the alarmist forecast supposes. 
If there is one point on which there may be perfect assurance m 
the midst of the uncertainty as to the details of the measure, it is that 
the rights of conscience will be effectually safeguarded. It is as- 
sumed, indeed, that all such restraining provisions will be futile and 
worthless, and that, owing probably to that double dose of original sin 
which is credited to the unfortunate race whom our Prime Minister 
regards as Hottentots, an Irish Legislature will work its own wicked 
will, or rather that of the priest, regardless of all statutory limitations. 
The supposition is absurd on the face of it. The Imperial Parliament 
is not going to part with its authority when it sets up a Statntoiy 
Parliament in Ireland any more than it did when it established 
County Councils in England. The powers to be devolved on the new 
legislature will be strictly defined, and there is no reason to fear that 
any attempt to exx’eed them will be patiently tolerated. The very last 
province in which such aggression would be permi tted is that of religion. 
Even if it were possible that a Ministry could be weak enough to make 
such concessions and a majority in Parliament servile enough to sanction 
them, the will of the nation would be sufficiently unanimous and strong 
to render impossible. A people, which was kindled almost to frenzy 
by I wrongs done to Bulgarian Christians, and which is always 
easily roused on behalf of the victims of persecution, certoiinly would 
not passively submit to the oppression of its fellow-ProteStants in 
Ireland. But why discuss such a mere chimera ? If there has been 
a statesman in England for generations possessed with a genuine love 
of liberty, and who may be fully trusted to keep the rights of con- 
science inviolate, it is Mr. Gladstone. The' noble speech in which ho 
maintained the rights of Mr. Bradlaugh to take that seat in Pallia- 
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ment to which ho had been elected by the free suffrajyes of the 
gives him a foremost place among the defenders of liberty of th J 
In truth, he has again and s^ain shown himself more consisted 
courageous in the application of the principles of fjfeedora^n f 
Nonconformity is based than some Nonconformists themselve| 
was educated,” he told Mr. Stead, “ to regard liberty as an r 
have learned to regard it as a good. That is a fact which sufl^;i 
explains all the changes in my political convictions. Excepv^ 
that particular, I am not conscious of having changed much. ■ ; 
antiquity, for instance, quite as much as I used to do. I ba^;f 
been a lover of change, nor do I regard it as a good in itself ; ^ 
however, is a good ig itself, and the growing recognition of tfirii,. 
key to all those changes of which you speak.” This witness of him/| 
true and is complete. It would, indeed, be the most bitter irony &| 
if one, whose whole life has been an education in liberty, should 
self help, even indirectly, to inaugurate a new regime of persectev.. 
The forecast is an ugly dream which haunts the minds of those who 
feel their cherished ascendency slipping from them, and it is used by 
clever politicians as a ‘‘bogie man” wherewith to affright timid and 
unbelieving hearts. 

liOrd Salisbury must, we suppose, be regarded as the champion 
of Protestantism, but the Premier’s antagonism to Rome seems to be 
dependent upon the political colour of the representative of the Pope, 
He looked very doubtfully on Cardinal Manning, beloved and honoured 
though he was for a philanthropy which raised him to a dignity far 
above that of a prince of the Church ; for Archbishop Walsh he has 
only biting satire, which will only cause fresh irritation to the people 
whose leader he is ; but for the new Archbishop of Westminster ho 
has profound respect. What causes the difference ? The great 
cardinal was, and the popular archbishop is, a political opponent of 
Lord Salisbury ; with Dr. Vaughan a sound Toryism covers all the 
sins of his Romanism. And we Nonconformists are invited to support 
this eulogist of trie Romish archbishop in the interests of Pro- 
testantism ! 

The same inconsistency is manifest in the conduct of the party 
when it tries to affright English Nonconformists by an outcry about 
the corrupt rule of the priests, although it is not ashamr ^ to ask the 
intervention of the Pope, and to rely on his Encyclical as a. instru- 
ment for their own ends. The truth is the whole ({uestion is one of 
jiolitics, not religion, and the melancholy feature in the case is thiiii. 
there are some good men who are imposed upon by devices so trans- 
parent. I have not the slightest tendency towards that more kindly 
view of the Church of. Rome which is popular in some circles at 
the presqpt time. Fully recognising the singular personal charm* of 
tJi#two illustrious cardinals who have played so conspicuous a part in 
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of this genoratbnv I ca^ot jJlow k to cl^ngo my &Uita& 
a Cburdi wkicH profited so krgoly by their allegiaiice, but woe 
^ sUghtest degree liberalisted by their inflaence* There ;&> 
>^agmb«Q in Ulster more resclui^e in his opposition to the 
hich is incarnate in the Pi^i^y than I am, and this is 
'\mon sentiment of « Nonconfor ists. It certainly is not 
Nof any abatement in the F ^rength of o|n hostility to the 
uiat 1 hold; aloof from the cmsade against it Which some 
vO ; regard as the essence of Protestantism, and resolutely 
yery attempt to exclude its professors from ^he fall application 
perfect law of liberty. Our belief is that the best way of 
. the tyranny of anthority is to let libeity have its perfect 
iibeity is the very strength of Protestantism, and to show 
ist of it is to surrender our citadel into, the hands of its 
There has been no more fatal hindrance to the triumph of 
antism in Ireland than that Protestant ascendency which has 
been regarded as its palladium. 

The at.itnde taken by the Nonconformist supporters of Home Rule 
has been so often misrepresented that it may be desirable briefly to 
outline ^ ne of its principal features. It has generally been assumed 
that at Mr. Gladstone’s bidding we changed our entire relations to the 
question, allowing the charm of a great personality to betray us into 
disloyalty to principle. They who judge us thus, little understand 
our spirit. We are far more likely to err in the direction of 
excessive independency than of weak subserviency. During the 
discussion on the Home Buie Bill of 1886 there was grave and, as I 
still venture to think, reasonable hesitation, “ Sitting on the fence ’’ 
is a term of reproach which eager partisans are very ready to adopt, 
but surely, when a great national change is proposed, the position is 
one which L thdnghtful man may wisely occupy. The question was one 
which could not be settled by appeal to some fundamental principle, 
without regard to a multitude of complicated details in which it hhd to 
be worked out. Those who were united on the one might easily differ 
about the other. So on the proposal of Mr. Gladstone’s measure there 
were diversities of opinion among those who were heartily agreed as t( 
its general object. Especially were there misgivings, which might be 
described by a stronger term, as to the Land Purchase Act. These 
hesitations lasted until it became manifest that Unionism was only 
Topism sf ;lt in another way. Many who at first were uncertain 
Home Rule, and especially about soa^^^tts of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s . scheme, became decided as soon as they discovered, on 
the c' d, that the Unionist opposition really meant war against 
D*' \ ' .. .nd, on the other, that there was no intention to insist bn 
- ^ cast-iron scheme, but that Mr. Gladstone wui prepared 4x) modifv 
dis proposal so as to meet idl reasmsable objections: . 




